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THREE CORPORALS 


BY HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. SCHONBERG. 


NE corner of the village lay as if asleep under a daffodil sky. 
This was the margin that was bordered with a violet line of 


heather, and beyond it, for many a mile, stretched a long, 

empurpled solitude. Further off still, a line of white dots told 
of the presence of a great camp, and a black shifting mass of cloud, of a 
train that passed. The June roses clustered thickly over the cottage 
porches, and the blacksmith’s pony was cooling his legs in the pond 
opposite the forge. Most of the houses near this piece of water seemed 
to be deserted. Elders and children had flocked to the green which faced 
the more important dwellings of the village, where a horseless caravan 
now stood near the school. A merry-go-round was whirling briskly in 
the centre of the common, and a group of lads were trying their 
skill in a shooting gallery of small proportions, while girls chaffed them 
and giggled merrily at the futility of their efforts. A row of stalls, 
some of which were covered with tin toys, trains, soldiers, miniature 
milk carts; others with sweetmeats of brilliant and unwholesome hues, 
and bars of gingerbread, attracted the more youthful part of the 
population. Two young men on horseback came leisurely riding over 
the grass, srniling at the evident enjoyment of the villagers in this 
primitive fair. The younger of the pair glanced into the open tent where 
a girl stood behind a barrier with a rifle in her hand. There was 
evidently something unusual in her appearance, for he turned his head 
and gazed at her again more than once as he rode on. At the far end 
of the green, three tall figures came across the heath, wearing jackets 
that looked snowy-white against the purple background. As these men 
advanced nearer to the young officers who were on horseback, they 
saluted the riders, and one of the latter looked them keenly over from 
head to foot. There was not much fault to be found with them. They 
were stalwart, broad-shouldered, slim-wasted, and each had two stripes 
on his sleeve. Each had his cap poised well over his right eye, and a 
curled lock of hair on his forehead. The tallest of the three, who walked 
between the others, would have been noticeable in any dress, from his 
good looks, the swagger of his gait, and his splendid proportions. His 
skin, which, like his hair, was naturally fair, was tanned by exposure to 
the sun, and he had straight, bold features and clear blue eyes. The 
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man on his right had a face of a far less refined type, with something of 
the same reckless expression, but his skin was darker, and his features 
more coarse. The third corporal was ugly of feature, and looked honest 
and stupid, and was only remarkable for his height and muscular 
strength. 

“An uncommonly smart looking fellow, that Corporal Mauleverer,”’ 
said one of the horsemen to his friend. 

‘He is. But it wouldn’t surprise me to see him rejuiced any day,” 
replied the other, who was an Irish medical officer attached to the 
battalion. 

‘*‘T’ve always taken an interest in those men—all in my company— 
especially in Mauleverer.”” Captain Henningham, as he spoke, turned his 
head and glanced at the three white specks disappearing over the heath 
on the margin of the village. ‘I know something of his history, too. 
His father was an old parson who lived near one of my married sisters. 
Not a very high-class parson, you know, but still more or less of a 
gentleman, but a doddering old idiot as well. This boy was always 
getting into trouble and enlisted a few years ago. He’s a jolly smart 
fellow, and would be Ar on active service. Here, he wants a bit of 
keeping in his place.” 

‘“‘ The dark chap, Brandon—he’s rather a bad lot, I fancy ?” 

“Yes, but he’s got the making of a magnificent soldier in him, too,” 
said the Captain, who was an enthusiast. ‘‘ The other man,” he added, 
“Brett, he’s too fond of the canteen. But you wouldn’t see three smarter 
fellows in any battalion going,” he added, with genuine pride. Captain 
Henningham was perfectly sure that his own was the finest company in 
the best battalion of Guards. He was a pleasant-looking man, with 
aquiline features, and eyes that always kindled when he spoke of his 
regiment. 

Meanwhile, the white jackets disappeared in the outskirts of the village, 
and, in a few moments more, they were observed by the people on the 
green, as they swaggered gaily along past the stalls and the merry-go- 
round. The tune of ‘‘Only a Pansy Blossom” was creaked out with 
wearisome iteration as the little horses spun swiftly past, and women with 
heated faces shrieked and laughed more and more loudly as they whirled 
round. The soldiers stood still, and Corporal Brandon, with more force 
than delicacy, chaffed a stout lady who clung tightly to the neck of her 
wooden steed with one arm, and mopped her scarlet face with the other 
hand. 

“Shut up! you blooming Tommy!” she shouted cheerfully, as she 
rode past, and Mauleverer laughed and said something in return which 
would have astonished his poor old father in the tumble-down rectory 
miles away. Then the soldiers, with lighted pipes in their mouths, 
sauntered towards the shooting gallery. The girl who handed the rifles 
to the visitors was bold-eyed and untidy, but a beautiful creature, and 
the corporals, one and all, stared at her great dark eyes and laughing 
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face. She smiled provokingly at them, showing most dazzling teeth, and 
her glance rested longest on Mauleverer who announced his intention of 
trying his luck. 

After he had shot several times, she said, admiringly, 

“‘You’re too good. It ain’t no fun when you hit the bull’s-eye every 
time.” 

“Come out of this, then, and take a stroll round with me?” 
Mauleverer seized her hand as he spoke, and Corporal Brandon pushed 
forward, rather angrily. 

“You’re not going to have it all your own way, my boy,” said he. 
And he jumped over the bar against which the girl was leaning. 
Mauleverer sprang after him, light as a young deer, and, throwing his 
arm round the girl’s neck, he kissed her, unresisted, several times. The 
curtain at the back of the tent was pushed aside, and a tall man, of 
gipsy type, dark and scowling, advanced. Without uttering a syllable, he 
seized the girl by the arm, threw her roughly backwards, and planted 
himself in front of the soldiers. 

“What the do you mean by looking like that?” laughed 
Mauleverer. ‘‘ The young lady does not object at all, as far as I know!” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Corporal Brett, his honest, red face looking 
a little perturbed. ‘‘There’s no need to make a blooming row. Come 
away and have a drink.” 

Mauleverer, as usual, laughed loudly, but it was not a laugh that had 
much mirth in it. He and his companions strolled out of the tent, leaving 
the gipsy still glaring at them, walked jauntily over the green, past the 
shining pond where a few ducks quacked peacefully, by the old church 
and the Rectory House on which a curtain of sweet white jessamine hung, 
until they came to the Wheatsheaf Inn. There they remained, until 
Brandon grew noisy and querulous, Mauleverer laughed more vigorously 
than ever, and Brett’s face became as red as the hollyhocks in the garden 
behind the public-house. Presently, a swarthy man pushed open the door 
and asked gruffly for beer. 

‘“‘ By Jove! there is our old pal, the gipsy!”’ said Brandon, in his 
thick voice, upsetting a glass at his elbow as he spoke. Mauleverer, with 
an assumed affability of manner and a sarcastic smile, politely invited the 
new-comer to have a drink. The gipsy nodded silently, his evil eyes fixed 
on Mauleverer’s reckless face with its yellow lock of hair now all dis- 
arranged under the jaunty cap. Then he took the flagon in his hand, 
advanced a step towards the young Corporal, and flung the whole contents 
in his face. Mauleverer turned suddenly white to the lips. His family and 
his old schoolfellows had known that look in former days, and winced 
under it. He advanced towards the gipsy, who was quite as tall as he was, 
and struck out at him with all the force of his muscular arm. The swarthy 
face was covered with blood in a few moments, and the gipsy returned 
the blow full on Mauleverer’s features. The corporal fell back for a 
second only; and Brandon, who had drunk the most of the three, joined 
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in the fray. Once more the gipsy’s fist crashed into Mauleverer’s face. 
Then Brett rose up, and hit out somewhat wildly. The landlord, pale as 
death, raised his voice, all in vain, and his wife, who had been in the 
parlour, ran in crying out and trembling. She saw a powerful, black- 
haired man lying prostrate on the floor, and one or two soldiers kicking 
him, once, twice, on the head. Corporal Brandon’s brain was reeling from 
drink and his blood was up. Yet once more he kicked the man at his feet. 
Then the gipsy lay very still, and the sanded floor at his head was wet and 
scarlet. 

“You'll swing for this—you dirty soldiers!” cried the landlord. And 
he shook all over as he knelt down by the quiet figure, with its clenched 
brown hands. 

“ By !it’s all up with him!” 

Mauleverer’s voice sounded strange. It was the quiet, self-contained 
utterance of a man who had been a gentleman once. He spoke as if he 
were dazed, and he did not notice that the blood from the dead man’s 
head had soaked right through his boot, as he bent over him. Brandon, 
still cursing, but now below his breath, looked down, too, but with a 
more vacant gaze, at the dead gipsy. For some minutes—no one could 
have said how long—the four figures—the fat landlord and the three 
slim, white-jacketed ones—remained aimlessly standing round. At last, 
the soldiers, flinging two or three silver coins on the counter, slunk 
away through the back door. And, a few moments later, there were 
three pale specks against the horizon as they left the village far behind. 
Mauleverer walked less jauntily than usual, and his face had grown grey 
under the tanned skin. They passed the pond on which the sunset had 
thrown a long streak that looked like blood. The bells in the church 
were ringing for an evening service, and, at the door of the rectory, some 
children stood and stared with interest at the soldiers. Mauleverer hardly 
glanced at the house, but some recollection shook him as he passed the 
gate. His home—never much loved, it is true—had had bow windows, 
and an arbutus growing over the porch, like this one. There had been 
days there that were not so dreary, after all. ... And just beyond the old 
place—where there was also, oddly enough, a little white house in this 
village of Coverley—the Farrs’ cottage had stood . .. Mrs. Farr, the 
consumptive widow of a naval officer—very poor, but with an air of old- 
fashioned gentility about her. And her daughter, Judeth, . . . All his 
life, Corporal Mauleverer had been much admired by women of many 
types, but he did not think of Judeth Farr with the half-pitying contempt 
which mingled with most of those old memories. And this evening, with 
the landlord’s words, ‘‘ You’ll swing for this,” ringing in his ears, he 
thought of her a good deal as he strode towards the camp. 

Half an hour after the soldiers had left the inn, there was a cry outside 
and the sound of heavy steps. 

“It’s the perlice!” said the landlord’s wife. And she fell to weeping 
and screaming hysterically. 


“You'll swing for this,” 
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** Nothing of this kind, I swear it, nothing has never happened in this 
’ouse like this piece of work, up till now!” cried the landlord, with a sort 
of helpless pomposity, to the inspector, as the latter entered and looked 
round at the blood-stained floor, the broken glasses, the quiet, lank figure 
on the ground. 

“Time enough to give your depositions when you’re asked by the 
coroner, my good man,” that official responded, curtly. ‘‘ And all you 
can say now’'ll go against you, likely as not,” he added. ‘ You can’t have 
people’s skulls cracked in your house and expect the authorities to take it 
quite agreeable.” 

* * * * 

News of the murder had reached the sergeant-major, and he had placed 
the three corporals under arrest. In one corner of the tent where they 
were detained, Corporal Mauleverer sat apart with his chin resting on his 
hand. He scarcely listened to the low muttered talk of the other two. 

‘“‘T can swear as it wasn’t me as done it,”” Brett’s voice was very hoarse. 
“Not that last kick, anyhow, wot put the cove out of his misery.” And, 
as a fact, he had not been sober enough to remember much about the 
murder. Brandon glanced moodily across at Mauleverer. 

“The sergeant-major spotted your boot in no time, Bill, my boy,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ That was just like your luck!” 

Mauleverer’s eyes rested calmly upon the leather which was soaked with 
biood—and he did not reply. 

‘* Well, I don’t believe it was ’im wot cracked the skull!” Corporal 
Brett pointed with his thumb at Mauleverer. 

“If I jolly well swing for it,” said Brandon, with a sudden break in his 
voice, “‘ it'll be the end of my old mother, too. She’s paralysed and can’t ° 
walk two steps, now. That’ll do for her, poor old soul.” 

Maulverer lifted his head. He looked very young in spite of two lines 
across his forehead under the fair curl. He had been acquainted with Bran- 
don all his life. The latter’s father was a local horse-dealer of some notoriety 
and a rather doubtful reputation, and, in old days, young Bill Mauleverer 
had been used to find Mr. Brandon’s sitting room, which smelt of smoke 
and gin, a more entertaining place than the untidy drawing-room at the 
Rectory. Joe Brandon, senior, was, after all, nearly as much of a gentle- 
man as the Rev. Alan Mauleverer. Both their sons had got into trouble in 
more ways than one, and had enlisted at the same time. Bill Mauleverer ; 
thought regretfully of young Joe’s kind mother, who had been far more 
good-natured to him than his own. When he had been driven out of the 
Rectory, on account of what Mrs. Mauleverer described as his ‘disgraceful, 
rowdy behaviour,” he had found a refuge in the horse-dealer’s house. For 
an instant Bill also thought of Judeth Farr, and of her bitter distress when 
he had told her that he was going right away from home for ever. What 
would she think if he were to be hanged? Would she shed a few tears over 
his evil fate? He checked his thoughts with a violent effort and said :— 

“Look here, Joe, why not toss up as to who’s to take the blame? 
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We're a pretty moderate lot, all of us, and it won’t make much odds in the 
end, I suppose, whichever one is strung up.” 

Brandon’s heavy face was lighted with a smile. 

“ By Jove, that’s good!” he said, and he took a copper coin out of his 
pocket. Then he turned to Brett. ‘‘ You're out of this game, anyhow, 
Tom. It lies between him and me.” 

Corporal Mauleverer nodded. ‘I’m heads,”’ he said. ‘‘ Heads, and 
I'll say I kicked him the last time.” 

Brandon chucked the penny in the air. His cheeks were white as he 
stooped over the coin. Then a broad smile of relief overspread his ugly 
face, and he looked hard at Mauleverer. 

‘But it’s beastly hard luck for you, all the same, old man,” he said, 


calmly. 
* * * * 


Captain Henningham’s kindly face was very clouded as he sat and talked 
to the doctor after the dinner at mess was over. He had taken the affair of 
the gipsy’s death much to heart. 

“I’m awfully cut up about Mauleverer,” said he. ‘‘He’s about the 
smartest soldier in the battalion. You couldn’t beat him. Well, anyhow, 
he shall have the best Counsel I can get, and perhaps we shall me neee to 
have it brought in manslaughter.” 

Captain Henningham had some fifteen thousand a year of his own, but 
he worked as hard at soldiering as though his daily bread depended on his 
professional success. And it was he who engaged one of the most brilliant 
lawyers of the day to defend the unfortunate young corporal. It was also 
he who wrote a letter full of sympathy which reached a south country 
rectory the day after the verdict. The letter ran :— 

“My Dear Sir, 

“T am deeply grieved that, in spite of all efforts, and the jury 
having unanimously brought in a verdict of manslaughter, that your son 
should have to undergo so hard a punishment as ten years penal servitude. 
Iam convinced that he was not really much to blame, as he had been 
grossly insulted before he struck the gipsy, and I am sure that nothing was 
further from his thoughts than to cause the man’s death. Pray accept my 
sincere sympathy in this great misfortune and sorrow that has fallen upon 
you and your family. Your son was a very fine soldier, and, if he had had 
the chance of going on service, might have greatly distinguished himself.” 

The old rector, in his shabby black clothes, with carpet slippers on his 
feet, sat sipping tea and shedding a few tears over this letter during 
breakfast. He had utterly mismanaged and misunderstood his son, and 
something of dull remorse mingled now with his feelings of grief and 
shame. Mrs. Mauleverer, who, unfortunately, had developed a liking for 
other and stronger drinks, was not yet out of her bedroom. Suddenly, the 
dining-room door opened, and three girls, the rector’s two daughters and 
their friend, Miss Farr, entered. The latter had now obtained employment 
as a governess to a family in London, and was at this moment at home 
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for her holiday. She was neatly dressed in black, and had a quantity 
of soft, fair hair, and grey eyes. The Misses Mauleverer looked grimy and 
down-at-heel beside her. All three were crying, and the Rector handed 
them Captain Henningham’s letter without speaking. 

xe * x 


It often happens that punishment, even if justly deserved, has a 
hardening and brutalizing effect on some types of character. That of 
William Mauleverer, late Corporal—Guards, had, however, greatly changed 
and sobered after ten years of degrading work, bad food, and dreary, evil 
surroundings. Twice a year, news of the outside world had reached him, 
and he had learnt of the deaths of both parents, of the marriage of one 
sister, that Corporal Brandon had left the army and married a widow with 
some money, and that Brett was now a colour-sergeant. During the last 
winter, a physical change had also come over Mauleverer. He had grown 
much thinner, and his light hair had patches of grey init. He coughed 
very often in his cell in the mornings, and was unable to eat the occasionally 
repulsive food that was offered him. He did not seem to have much 
energy to consider what line of life he should adopt on coming out of 
prison. He had also learnt that his old Captain, who might have helped 
him, had died, as he would have best liked to die, in a desperate desert 
fight. But Judeth Farr had never forgotten to write, just twice a year, and 
to judge from her letters, she at least was in happier circumstances and 
had now a larger salary which enabled her to do much more for her 
mother. 

One day in February Miss Farr had just come in from a walk in Hyde 
Park with her pupils. Her hair was as pretty as ever, and her face, 
though perhaps she looked older than her thirty years, was very pleasant 
and sweet. The frosty air had given her an unusual colour, and there was 
an expression, half expectant, half glad, in her eyes that her eldest scholar 
noted and wondered at. The mother of the children came into the school- 
room just as Miss Farr had brought out a large atlas for her lesson. 

‘‘ There is someone downstairs who wishes to see you at once, Miss Farr.” 

The little governess started, and her face seemed to grow quite young 
and girlish. 

‘To see me?” 

Yes, a clergyman.” 

Miss Farr’s smile died out, but she spoke quite cheerfully. 

“I wonder who it can be?” 

She went downstairs, and a man, dressed all in black, rose as she 
entered the study. 


‘“‘T must introduce myself,” he said, gravely bowing. ‘‘I am a prison 
y g y g P 
Chaplain.” 
“From ?” Miss Farr clung to the back of a chair and looked at 


him helplessly. 
‘“Yes, I have come to bring you a message from one of the—of the— 
inmates there.” 


Mauleverer: and the Chaplain. 
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se Ah! ” 

“From William Mauleverer.” The clergyman stopped for a moment 
and cleared his throat. ‘‘He was to have come out—this week—as 
perhaps you know # 

‘‘ Was to have come out ers . 

She drew nearer to the chaplain—but she could not say another word. 
He laid his hand on hers. 

‘I have myself always believed in his innocence of a real crime,” he 
said, speaking very kindly. ‘It may console you, too, to know that he died 
like a brave man, though he suffered, poor fellow, very much at the last.” 

Miss Farr’s face was white as marble, and she answered slowly, and as 
if in a dream. 

“Ah! but it seems hard, so hard! I knew him, you see—very long ago 
—when he was a boy. Things always went against him, somehow. He 
never had any chance. People thought him bad—O! perhaps they did not 
really know him!” 

The chaplain looked at her, and his eyes were shining. 

“There are some last which shall be first,” he said, gently. 


Collins’ Street from Equitable Buildings. * 


CITIES OF THE EMPIRE: 


THEIR SOCIAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


BY FREDERICK DOLMAN, 


II. MELBOURNE. 


HE pride of Melbourne has had a great fall. It is no longer the lead- 

ing city of Australia. The census of 1891 showed that its population 

exceeded that of Sydney by a clear hundred thousand, whereas, to- 

day, it is estimated that the capital of Victoria has but 400,000 as 

compared with 450,000 in Sydney. For the time being—and probably for 

some years to come—this fact and all that it implies is, therefore, full of 
meaning for Melbourne and the Melbournians. 

The Melbourne with which English people are best acquainted, is the 
Melbourne of ‘‘ boom ”’ times. When the late G. A. S. saw it and christened 
it ‘‘ Marvellous Melbourne”’ in the columns of the Daily Telegraph, the city 
was almost inebriated with the exuberance of its own prosperity. When I 
was in Melbourne, eighteen months ago, on the contrary, 1t was only begin- 
ning to recover itself after a ‘‘ slump” which had reduced the population by 
something like 150,000. Yet I think I found Melbourne and the Melbournians 
quite as interesting in this time of their adversity as ever they could have 
been in the time of their success. 

To begin with, “depression” had not the painful aspect in this great 
Colonial community which it always wears in the Old Country. One never 
saw a half-starved face, and seldom a shabby figure. One or two of the 
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busiest streets on a 
Saturday night were 
lined with vendors of 
small articles — mostly 
bootmakers and _ other 
artisans, I was told, out 
of work — but beggars 
were still all but un- 
known. Away from the 
central thoroughfares, 
one ‘passed hundreds of 
unoccupied houses and 
shops. Only half the 
dozen theatres or more 
were open, and even 
some of the churches 
had been obliged to close from the want of congregations and offertories. 
But such circumstances seemed to have very little depressing effect on 
the Melbournians, whether one regarded them in crowds or conversed with 
them individually. 

This city of sixty years’ growth has, in fact, too much of the confidence 
of youth to be greatly cast down by such a reverse as it has experienced 
during the last seven years. Banks had ‘‘smashed” and great firms had 
become bankrupt. But, instead of retiring into asylums or seeking suicides’ 
graves, the men who had been hardest hit quietly turned over a new leaf and 
started afresh. Their families, generally, showed the same spirit; young 
ladies of luxurious breeding are to be found to-day carrying on tea-shops and 
other little businesses, or even serving as waitresses in the restaurants and 
saloons with which Melbourne is so liberally provided. In some circles the 
collapse of the ‘‘boom” was even regarded with philosophical resignation ; 
one of the Ministers admitted in the Parliament House—which is itself the 
most striking example of Melbourne's arrested ambition—that ‘‘ the head 
had got too large for the body,” and the city’s loss of population was there- 
fore a blessing in disguise. Melbourne was chastened but not subdued, still 
confident that its future would have all the greatness which land speculators 
had so rashly anticipated. And, in the meantime, a city had been created 
in a few years of prosperity such as would be worthy of this brilliant 
destiny as soon as the passing cloud disappeared. 

Melbourne is, in fact, the creation of its people in a sense which Sydney 
is not. Its greatness is entirely due to the energy of man, not at all to the 
bounty of nature. Its level, low-lying site on the banks of a narrow, 
unpicturesque river, several miles from the sea, is, in truth, so unfortunate 
as to excite wonder that John Pascoe Fawkner, the founder of Melbourne 
in 1839, should ever have chosen it until one remembers that Mr. Fawkner, 
in after years, modestly admitted that he never supposed that his place of 
settlement for a score or two of families would develop into a city of 


Bourke Street, looking East. 
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world-wide renown. In comparison with Sydney Harbour, the Yarra is a 
ditch, and to obtain a general view of any part of the city you have to go up 
in a lift to the top of one or two very high buildings. Whether Melbourne 
is approached from land or sea, its first appearance is by no means pre- 
possessing. From the railway carriage, you merely see myriads of factory 
chimneys mingled with a few spires and towers, such as would suggest the 
entrance to a manufacturing city in the North of England, if it were not for 
the comparative clearness of the atmosphere. From the steamship, at 
Williamstown or Port Melbourne, you have much the same view plus a 
prosaic waterway with quays and wharves and a crowd of ships’ funnels and 
masts. The most impressive thing about Melbourne as a whole, thus 
viewed from without, is its evident extent. 

This sense of space grows upon you as you become acquainted with 
Melbourne, street by street—broad and lengthy as all its principal 
thoroughfares are. Melbourne has been more than once described as being 
American rather than English in its general characteristics. The only 
justification for this statement is, I think, to be found in the design of its 
streets and the system of cable tramways which this design makes possible. 
Melbourne was laid out fifty years after Sydney, and the old-fashioned, 
crooked streets of the old city were naturally not reproduced in the new. 
The thoroughfares of Sydney, it is said, were designed by the bullock- 
drivers going to market; those of Melbourne were the work of engineers 
full of modern enthusiasm for light and air and acquainted with the models 
offered by some of the newer American towns. The cable cars, which now 
traverse about fifty miles of roadway at a speed which astonishes Londoners, 
were only the proper sequel to this circumstance. Neither streets nor 
trams can, I think, be truly quoted as exemplifying an American spirit. 
The citizens of Mel- 
bourne, with all their 
energy and ambition, 
take life, like Australians 
generally, far too easily 
for that. 

Collins Street and 
Bourke Street are al- 
ways palpitating with 
life, but it is the life of 
pleasure almost as much 
as of business. The 
stately buildings of banks 
and insurance companies 
—buildings that vie with 
the finest of their kind 
in the City of London 
— have for their im- 
mediate neighbours Bf rans Cathedral: 
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restaurants, music shops, 
florists, booksellers, 
.photographers, milliners, 
and similar establish- 
ments that, during the 
large part of the day, 
cater for the recreation 
and amusement of a 
leisure-loving people. A 
section of Collins Street, 
which includes a hand- 
some arcade and is col- 
loquially known as ‘ The 
Block,” reminds one, in 
the afternoon, of Regent 
Queen's Bridge. Street and Piccadilly, so 
completely is it given 

up to elegantly toileted ladies and their attendant cavaliers. 

A walk through Collins Street from end to end, from the railway station, 
say, to Parliament House, gives you Melbourne in epitome. The railway 
station, as the terminus of the main inter-colonial lines, is the one public 
building of which Melbourne cannot be proud, being but a big shed in 
comparison with our Charing Cross or St. Pancras. But, once the railway 
station is out of mind, there is little to qualify the impressions of ‘the 
marvellous” which Collins Street makes upon you. First, the vista of 
splendid architecture ; then, the rich display of the handsome shops ; lastly, 
the flow of humanity along the pavements, and the tramways, combined 
with that feeling of remoteness from European civilisation which, in hot 
sunshine and under a cloudless sky, cannot be soon shaken off, bring 
superlatives to the lips, however unready they may be after the delights of 
Sydney, to sing the praises of Melbourne. 

Bourke Street runs parallel with the entire length of Collins Street and 
contains the palatial Post Office, but is almost squalid in comparison. 
Swanston Street, another fine thoroughfare at right angles, rejoices in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, a dignified pile although at present spireless, and, leading 
to Queen’s Bridge across the Yarra, is the highway of traffic between the 
city and its fashionable southern suburbs, Toorak, Prahran and St. Kilda. 
But Swanston Street has never seriously contested the premiership with 
Collins Street. Collins Street, it may be added, has a kind of next-door 
poor relation in Little Collins Street. This narrow lane, with its tall 
houses shutting out the air and sunshine, is patallel with Collins Street for 
a short distance at its upper end. Little Collins Street was once infested 
with Chinese opium dens and is still the favourite refuge of such Celestials 
as survive the poll-tax which Victoria has imposed upon the pig-tail. I 
visited half-a-dozen establishments in this street, one evening, where the 
delicacies of the Chinese menu were being prepared and the victims of the 
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opium habit, including two or three white people, could be seen in the 
various stages of their intoxication. It seemed a curious experience within 
a few yards of Melbourne’s greatest wealth and fashion. 

At the corner of Collins Street and Swanston Street is a building whose 
majestic proportions give the’ stranger quite an erroneous impression 
concerning the unity and power of municipal government in Melbourne. If 
the Town Hall, however, is not the symbol of a Melbourne Corporation like 
unto that of Manchester or Birmingham, it has associations in my memory 
eminently characteristic of the Victorian capital. One was a ‘‘mass 
meeting ” on the subject of Protection v. Free Trade, when two or three 
thousand workmen of opposite opinions exhibited to much excitement but, 
nevertheless, gave the speakers a fair hearing. The other was an afternoon 
when I was attracted by the strains of a magnificent organ floating through 
the open windows, and, on entering, found all sorts and conditions of men 
and women scattered about the spacious building, listening awhile to the 
performance of the City Organist. The popularity of these daily recitals is 
only a small indication of the love of melody which pervades Melbournians 
generally. ‘ Which is the more musical?” is one of many moot points 
between the rival Australian capitals. Melbourne, with its famous 
Liedertafel, favours German music, whilst Sydney, with its flourishing 
Philharmonic Society, is more attached to the French school. 

The Parliament House, the crowning glory in Melbourne’s architecture, 
could hardly have been better placed than it is. Close to the east end of 
Collins Street and Bourke Street—East and West in Colonial towns have, 
of course, no such special significance as they usually possess in those of the 
old world—it occupies the highest point of the only piece of rising ground— 
I will not call it a hill—which I remember to have noticed in Melbourne; 
where, in close proximity, are also to be seen the Government Offices, the 
Grand Hotel, and the 
two most noteworthy of 
Melbourne’s statues, one 
of Gordon of Khartoum, 
and the other of Wills 
and Burke, the explorers, 
who lost their lives in 
the trackless bush. With 
its Corinthian facade and 
a dome of 200 feet, the 
Parliament House cost 
a million sterling, and 
the interior is in keeping 
with the splendour of the 
exterior. But before the 
scheme of internal adorn- 
ment could be fully 
carried out, retrenchment 
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had become the order of the day; a full-length figure of the Queen, for in- 
stance, is the only piece of sculpture in the fine vestibule. There is, I 
fancy, a touch of sadness in the Melbourne cicerone’s voice as he does his 
duty by the Parliament House. It is the embodiment of a doomed aspira- 
tion; whether the federation of Australia comes next year or ten years 
hence, Melbourne will not be the federal capital. 

Next to its public buildings and splendid streets, Melbourne’s finest 
feature is to be found in its parks and gardens. With these, it is even more 
liberally endowed than Sydney, although none has the convenient situation 
of Hyde Park and the Domain in the latter city. Melbourne has altogether 
about 5,000 acres of open space dedicated to the use of the people, or about 
the same amount as London with more than ten times the population. 
Treasury Garden, the entrance to which is close tothe Parliament House, is 
the nearest to the central part of Melbourne. Not very far from this point 
are the grounds of the Exhibition which celebrated the City’s Jubilee ; they 
are still tastefully kept up, together with an aquarium, a museum, and a 
concert hall, until the time comes round for Victoria to again exhibit her 
industrial progress to the world. On the other side of Melbourne, in the 
midst of the North-Western suburbs, is the Royal Park, and, in the South- 
West, another extensive pleasure-ground known as the Albert Park. On 
the South side, just across Queen’s Bridge, are also the Domain, an extensive 
park in which Government House stands, and the Botanic Gardens, without 
which no Australian city is complete. They have not the natural beauty of 
their prototypes on the shores of Sydney Harbour, but all that art could do 
has been done. The flat monotony of the Yarra has been converted into 
picturesque variety, the river bank having been twisted and turned, raised 
and depressed, in accordance with the skilful scheme of the landscape 
gardener. 

Of all Melbourne’s open spaces, however, the best known to its people 
generally is probably the 
Yarra Park, which is 
practically an extension 
of the Treasury Garden. 
This is because it con- 
tains the ground of the 
Melbourne Cricket Club, 
which Prince ‘ Ranji” 
declared, as every great 
cricketer had done before 
him, has no equal in the 
world. The M.C.C.’s 
pavilion, the grand stand, 
and the various en- 
closures, all testified to 
the importance of a game 
Spring Street, Grand Hotel and Gordon Statue. of cricket in the social life 
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The Town Hall. 


of the Melbournians. Of the 
parks themselves, not so full a 
use is made as would be ex- 
pected in so fine a climate; the 
art of enjoying them as_ the 
Parisian enjoys his Champs 
Elysées and Bots de Boulogne has 
yet to be cultivated by the Mel- 
bournian. Even the simple 
evening fete, which Sydney 
knows as ‘‘ the Continental,” is 
not permitted in the parks of 
Melbourne. 

As an_all- the - year - round 
attraction, a horse race is even 
more important, in the eyes of 
both the men and women of 
Melbourne, than a cricket match, 
and, under this pretext, they 
enjoy the open air, perhaps more 


than any other community in the world. A big day at Flemington or Caul- 
field has all the characteristics of a delightful picnic, with their trees and 
flowers, vineries and pineries, as well as grand stands and enclosures, and 
all the usual paraphernalia of a race-course, which—at Flemington, at any 
rate—have a completeness that is said by travelled sportsmen to be unique. 
Throughout the year, Flemington is the greatest pleasure resort of 
Melbournians, and, on that day in November, when the race for the 
Melbourne Cup is decided, all the Colony—to the number of a hundred 


thousand or so, at least 
—makes its way to this 
pleasant north-western 
suburb. The horse, as 
we all know, is wor- 
shipped in Australia, but 
nowhere is he quite such 
a hero as in Melbourne. 
It has no rival in the 
average citizen’s affec- 
tion as in Sydney, where 
the great bay has made 
most men_ enthusiastic 
yachtsmen. 

To some extent, Mel- 
bourne affects Bohemian- 
ism, but it is Bohemian- 
ism, for the most part, 


Melbourne, from Exhibition Dome. 
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of rather a_ diluted 
kind. I had read some- 
where that Marcus 
Clarke had wasted his 
substance in the riot- 
ous extravagance of the 
Melbourne Club but, 
when I visited this 
finely-built and richly- 
furnished establish- 
ment, it seemed to me 
to have all the heavy 
respectability of our 
Atheneum or Reform. 
The Cricket Ground, second test match. A supper party after 
the theatre is, I believe, 
one of the wildest forms of dissipation. But its favourite venue is the Grand 
Hotel, which is but a few yards from the Princess’s Theatre; and the Grand 
Hotel, although the second caravansary in the city—ranking next to Menzies’ 
the old-fashioned squatters’ resort in Bourke Street—has not a licence to sell 
any more inspiring liquor than coffee or lemonade. __I found only one little 
corner of Melbourne where true Bohemianism really flourishes. This was 
the Yorick Club—a coterie of kindred spirits, mostly workers with pen and 
pencil, who occupy the upper part of a house in Swanston Street. The rooms 
are not palatial, but the Club itself is endeared to literary Melbournians by 
memories of Adam Lindsay Gordon, Marcus Clarke, and Henry Kendall, to 
whom membership of the Yorick gave some of their happiest hours. 

The biographies of these men would suggest that Melbourne is rathep 
contemptuous of literature and its profession. But the rising generation, I 
fancy, have a truer estimate of the value of books, and certainly ‘the 
powers that be’’ have done much to encourage the taste for reading in a 
climate which is so unfavourable to indoor occupation of any kind. The 
Public Library contains 300,000 volumes, selected with a taste which 
obtained the commendation of the late Professor Froude; this collection of 
books sharing the space of a splendid building with the National Picture 
Gallery. As a counterpart to this well-attended library should be mentioned 
the Book Arcade in Bourke Street. The Book Arcade is only a private 
commercial enterprise, but I know nothing like it in this country. Ina 
series of saloons, thousands and tens of thousands of volumes in all depart- 
ments of literature are on view, and you will see readers of all ages and 
conditions carefully examining the newest books and editions before making 
their purchases. Such a scene suggests that the future Gordons, Kendalls, 
and Clarkes will have more honour in their own country. England had to 
discover ‘‘ Rolf Boldrewood”’ for Australia, but Melbourne now does its best 
to show her appreciation of the author of ‘ Robbery under Arms.” Now 
that Mr. T. A. Brown has left his country residence for bachelor quarters at 
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the Melbourne Club, invitations are showered upon him ; whilst Melbourne’s 
only quarrel with ‘“‘ Ada Cambridge,” who resides at Williamstown, is that 
the novelist so seldom honours its society by her presence. 

The more intellectual life of Melbourne is centred, of course, at the 
University, whose group of colleges are pleasantly located in the northern 
suburb of Carlton. In this intellectual life, it must be noted, women have 
the fullest share short of occupying professors’ chairs. It must clearly 
come to that if the girl-graduate of Melbourne goes much further in 
successful scholarship. In the ten years ending with 1897, the names of 
twenty-six women students are distinguished in the list of University 
honours. This number compared with fifty-nine men, although during the 
decade more than five times as many men were enrolled as students. In 
such circumstances, I wonder how long it will be before the aspirations of 
Tennyson’s Princess are not realised at Melbourne University in all their 
fulness! It is, perhaps, in contemplation of sucha time that the girl students 
of the University have formed themselves into the Princess Ida Club. 

The ripening intellectual interests of Melbourne ladies are to be observed 
at the ‘‘ Austral Salon” and the “‘ Warrigal Club.” The “ Austral Salon” 
is, of course, widely known on this side of the world, for has it not enter- 
tained in its pretty rooms on “the Block” every well-accredited visitor to 
Melbourne from Madame Albani to Mrs. Besant, and from Max O’Rell to 
Dr. Clifford? ‘‘The Warrigal”’’ is a newer society, started by ladies who found 
their intellectual needs only partly satisfied at the ‘‘Salon.” ‘‘ The 
Warrigal’’ eschews the dances and dramatic performances with which the 
“‘ Salon” interlards its lectures and discussions. But I doubt its longevity. 
In Melbourne, with its ease of life and cheerful environment, the habit of 
mingling the grave and gay, the lively and severe, is too deep-rooted in 
both men and women—it is, I fancy, an enduring characteristic of this 
marvellous city of the Antipodes. 
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The Princess Theatre Spring Street. 


ISHMAEL. 


BY ROGER POCOCK. 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. L. WIMBUSH. 


I. 


OYOUS about the mouth, stern in the eyes, like his namesake in 

J another age, Ishmael was a gallant, devil-may-care young rebel. As 

of old, too, Ishmael was the pet aversion of a wandering tribe—a 

dusty company of Emigrants crowded out of the East, seeking 
hopefully in the Utah desert for their Promised Land. 

Yonder, where the dim fires smouldercd, lay his people dreaming under 
the stars, the hostile desert stars which rained their light like smoke; 
around him browsed the lean, weary cattle and starving horses, scattered 
out by hundreds, sniffing the sage brush along the sand-waves—starving. 
They were restless because it was not yet midnight, whereas horses only 
sleep two hours or so, and that toward dawn. 

Ishmael fell asleep, drooping forward in the saddle, while his horse 
brooded of ways to kill him, then run away from this land of starvation 
back to dimly-remembered valleys, where there were gaps in the meadow 
fences, barn-doors left open for the adventurous, and wealth untold within 
of well-sacked grain. But Ishmael’s mother lay awake watching the fitful 
gleam of dying fires glance red on the waggons of the dreaming camp. Her 
husband lay at her side, her new husband, whose sons despised her son— 
her only son. She almost hated the lads for his sake, she almost hated 
their sire who snored in his sleep and kicked; for was not Ishmael in the 
desert these three nights, guarding the horses when it was not his turn, 
because he had shown temper and been harshly judged. She would gladly 
have watched for Ishmael’s sake; now, because she had been obliged to use 
her authority against him, she would not sleep because he watched alone. 

And when she fell to crying, her tears were silent as an inward bleeding 
that makes no sign. 

Very slowly the day came, like a monster out of the East, and ate up all 
the stars; then the sage-brush shivered with cold, the desert offered up its 
morning mist, and Ishmael cantered in, driving the live stock as the great 
sun rose. His mother’s horses had their grain before they were harnessed ; 
but the boy, sulking by the fire while he waited for breakfast, had fallen 
partly asleep when he was suddenly kicked in the ribs. 

He looked up drowsily at Bob, the elder son of his stepfather, the bully, 
but he said nothing, being too sleepy. 

24 
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‘Get up, you skulking brute—fetch in my team! ” 

Ishmael’s eyes burned now with a black heat ; he trembled visibly, but 
still he answered nothing. 

‘* Quarrelling again ?”’ called Ishmael’s mother, looking up anxiously 
from her work. 

The bacon was par-boiled in her frying-pan, the alkaline water had been 
poured off; now the meat must be watched, or it would scorch for very 
leanness. ‘Ishmael, answer your brother—how dare you sulk ?”’ 

‘All in good time, Mother,” said Ishmael, then, looking up at Bob, 
continued bitterly, ‘‘ I’ll answer you later.” 

‘Let me catch you alone!” snarled the elder brother as he turned 
away in search for his horses. 

An hour afterwards, the procession filed out upon the plain, the sun 
casting long shadows ahead, gleaming white on the waggon covers, making 
golden lights on the backs of the oxen. Ishmael’s stepfather drove the 
leading team as chief of the party, and his mother sat in the waggon beside 
him, sorely afraid for her boy. 

Near the deserted camp lay Ishmael, behind a rock, the reins of his horse 
about his arm, snatching an hour’s sleep. Although he knew that the Utes 
were out, that there was danger for stragglers of being scalped and burned, 
he gladly set this chance of stolen sleep against the fear of death, after 
these long three nights, nor greatly cared whether he lived or died. 

So two of his stepbrothers—Hiram, cheery, Bob, truculent—riding back 
in search by command of their father, found Ishmael behind the rock. He 
was awakened by the tugging of the horse, roused from a half-stupor with 
the lash of a stock-whip about his face. 

“‘ We'll teach you to lead our horses away from camp—we’ll teach you 
the art of skulking, mammy’s darling ! ” 

The lad looked about, seeing nothing because the sleep was heavy upon 
him ; then crouched behind his horse for fear of the stock-whip. P 

“Will you come on?” The long lash hissed in the air, while Ishmael 
with uplifted arms sheltered his face from the blow. 

‘“Now, Ishmael, no sulking,” cried Hiram, in rough good humour. 
‘‘Come, we don’t want to hurt yer—ye can’t stay here to be scalped!” 

‘“Leave him to me.”’ Bob cut at Ishmael’s horse with the pitiless lash. 
“Leave him to me.” 

The horse, frightened and hurt, was tugging at the rein over his arm, 
but Ishmael never knew. The boy’s face was quick with hate; some- 
thing surged in his head until he could see nothing but red darkness, 
hear nothing but his half-brother’s voice shouting that insult which can only 
be avenged in blood. Then his eyes cleared—he knew that this man had 
cast a slur upon his mother’s name, and said the one word which is a 
challenge to mortal combat, the word which in that land gives to every man 
who is born of woman the right to kill. 

Hiram, riding up, had seized the aggressor by the arm. 

“‘ Bob,” he cried, ‘“ take back that word! You've insulted his mother— 
you have gone too far!” 
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He had gone too far. Red lightning blazed against his face, golden 
flames licked up his eyes, and the great deeps of the eternal roared in his 
ears as he fell. 

Hiram flung himself to the ground, and fell upon his brother, and 
dragged him over, staring horrified at 
the great scalp wound on his forehead, Selo aN Ps 
at his awful face. 

But Ishmael seized his own plunging 
horse by rein and saddle, set his foot 
in the stirrup, leapt to his seat, and 
so reined in, with his smoking revolver 
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“Tam against yon all.” 


ready against the other. 

Then Hiram _ looked 
up, with his brother be- 
tween them, not drawing his own weapon, but staring up the barrel of the 
revolver only six feet away, and then into Ishmael’s face. 

‘Oh, Ishmael! Ishmael! What have you done!”’ he cried. 

“I’ve cleared my mother’s name,” said Ishmael, piteously—then, in a 
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low voice, as he looked along the sights, ‘‘ maybe you'd better go.”’ 

“Tf I go yonder, Ishmael, what’s to become of you?” 

“‘ After this?’ Ishmael let the pistol droop in his hand, while he gazed 
far away across the desert, where the canvas of the waggon covers gleamed 
like pearls out of a dust of gold in the fierce sunlight. 

“ After this ?”” He looked at Hiram’s face, his mouth quivering, his eyes 
red, and his voice broke as he answered, ‘“‘I’m sure I don’t know. Go 
away.” 

“‘ Everybody will be against you.” Hiram glanced down at his brother. 
“‘T’ll be against you, too, when I’ve time to think—everybody against you 
always, Ishmael.” 

“And I,” said Ishmael, steadily, ‘am against you all. Clear out of 
this, or I'll fire!” 


II. 


As the third day of his banishment shone wide in the East, Ishmael rose 
upon his knees among the rocks, shook back the lustreless black hair that 
veiled his face, and, with bloodshot eyes, stared out across the desert. Then 
he looked back upon his course to the dim hills, beyond which he had left 
his people, the rock where his long-starved horse had fallen; and, as he 
looked, a bird rose from the place and came towards him flapping heavily, 
gorged with meat. Ishmael, hiding away from the shadow of the great 
wings, felt very sick now; for if the horse had been picked clean in a night, 
a boy’s flesh would hardly last five minutes. But when the wings passed 
by, his eyes were straining again toward the southward, because there 
should be the Telegraph and the Union Pacific track stretched out from 
east to west across his way. 

Yesterday he had thrown down the revolver, stamping it into the sand 
as though that could bury the memory of his brother’s face while the shadow 
closed over the shrinking eyes. He dared not stay in any one place now, nor 
could he shake off the vision of that which lay upon the desert crying to 
Heaven. Staggering onward through the blazing hours, he knew that on his 
right walked Famine, on his left, Vengance, and though he dared not turn 
his head lest he should see them, their presence was better company than his 
own thoughts. His hand was against every man, every man’s hand was 
against him, and Nature was against him, too, for the sky had sent no rain, 
the earth had prepared no food. Poor brain, that conjured up, here, bread 
that turned out be lava; there, meat which he nearly clutched before he 
knew it for a live rattlesnake. Beautiful broad folds of living flesh, 
murmurous rattles, poised, swaying head, all of a dreamy beauty, eyes 
like rubies, tongue that darted forth red lightning—with eager hands he 
reached out again to take the sweet Death to his breast, only the serpent 
glided away, afraid of him. 

All day the Mirage mocked him with visions; cities that were rocks, 
lakes that were fields of salt, palm trees that resolved into driving whirl- 
winds of (the desert sand, thin mists breaking away in throngs of angels; 
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and then, at sundown, the old Arkansas homestead, dark against the blue, 
its lighted windows peeping through a glimmer of cherry blossom by the 
riverside. 

Oh, thanks! most pitiful Night that sendeth sleep ! 

The Great Salt Desert was shimmering under the stars. This ancient 
sandy bottom of a vanished sea was covered now under a phantom ocean of 
white mist, rolling and heaving as olden ocean had been wont to do. 
Around the bases of the island hills surged breaking clouds, their white 
spray spattering voiceless high against the cliffs, and down in the bottom 
of this ghostly deep, far down where the sage brush dimly swayed like 
seaweed, life, tragic human life, lay dying—above, the phantom seas danced 
phantom measures, beneath, a real spirit dreamed of home and love. Yet 
Ishmael still lived when the morning dawned, rose up shaking with cold, 
began with wolflike courage to fight again, set out invincible upon his way. 
Before him, and near by it seemed, the snow was lifted up to heaven from 
the pale foreheads of the great white Alps, all trailing out like the hair of 
an aged man upon the morning wind. 

Ishmael set out, bold to climb those mountains and taste that snow and 
live. Yet he had scrambled but a little way upon the humblest hillocks at 
their base when he fell, exhausted. Some time he lay, his eyes wide open, 
gazing up the slopes he could not climb, and was thinking quite fearlessly 
of death, when, suddenly, a ground squirrel, a dainty twittering scrap of 
brown fur, jumped on a stone close by, sat up on its hind legs, cocked its 
little tail, and chattered at him. The boy got up, laughing, and threw a 
stone before which the little person, with a flick and a squeak, vanished. 
There is an enduring courage of wolves, an intelligent courage of men, but 
the laughter of the dying is divine. 

A low murmur floated across the desert and melted away, a rumbling as 
of far-off thunder swept past and melted away, then came a trembling of 
the ground, a concourse of many sounds, a prolonged noise drawing nearer, 
getting bigger and bigger every moment. Ishmael turned—there was the 
Union Pacific Railway close by, while the long, lithe, gleaming rails screamed 
aloud beneath the clangorous, deafening roar of a coming train. 

All yesterday he had seen the track, but believed it a mirage—aye, 
perhaps it was a vision after all! The sickening fear was on himas he ran; 
belief only awakened when—the train passed—he really felt the metal with 
his hands ; actually planted his feet upon the smooth, clean track. Yes, he 
was saved, and there, right on the ties, lay a hat! How glossy it was— 
except for the little bald place on the edge where it had fallen—just as if it 
had come out of a bandbox, a tall hat, lined with shiny white silk, and the 
maker’s advertisement in the crown. 

Ishmael threw away his dirty, flapping sombrero to crown himself—for 
vanity yields up the ghost when the man that belongs to it dies. Then he 
stood up to admire himself, all unconscious of his homespun breeches torn 
to rags, his long raw-hide boots, gone over at heel, displaying through 
gaping holes two lines of bleeding toes. Could he have seen his dusky 
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unwashed face, his bloodshot eyes, the swollen, black tongue that hung 
dusty in his mouth, the heavy lines of pain that marked the agony of death 
now almost passed—but vanity lived still ! 

He walked along the railroad but a little way when he came upon a 
piece of plum cake, rejected for its staleness by some passenger. It was 
hard to eat, but he went on a little stronger afterwards, until, under the 
blinding glare of noon, tottering and stumbling between the ties, he almost 
despaired again. Ahead, a spur of the hills shut off the view; beyond it, of 
course, there would be another long reach of dreary track, then another and 
another. But, thinking of his horse picked clean in a night, Ishmael 
wanted to see what lay behind that hill. The way was very short, and yet 
so long, for the track was unballasted now, or rough with sharp stones from 
the rock cut. At last, thinking to take one last look before he died, dread- 
ing lest he should find only despair in the hot distance, he raised his heavy 
eyes. There, a hundred yards ahead, was a grove of trees, a train drawn 
up beside a dining station, a platform swarming with tourists ! 


III. 

Even while Ishmael gazed, the train, the station, the people melted 
away into thin air. The murmur of voices—was it a murmur of voices ? 
No, but a trickle of sweet waters, the whispering of trees one to another. 
Then there was laughter far off among the vineyards in the peace of 
evening. The waggons were jolting down to the ford, the waggons of his 
own people creeping slowly through the sunset glow, half hid in golden dust 
against the purple hills. The young men rode to and fro, heading their 
loose cattle down to water; the teams were drawing up in line under yonder 
willows; fires gleamed here and there about the far-spread camp. 

And then the boy heard his mother calling, ‘Ishmael! Ishmael! Fill 
me the kettles, Ishmael!” 

‘‘T can’t come, Mother. I’ve lost myself in this desert ! ” 

“There ain’t no desert; surely you’re dreaming, child. Go, fill the 
kettles for me, quick, or you’ll be late for evening prayers. We've come to 
the Promised Land.” 

“Mother, I can’t! I can’t!” 

All the people were gathered for evening prayer; the reading began 
before the middle fire. The voice of Ishmael’s stepfather rang clear through 
the dreaming woods, joined with the murmur of the river, and laughcer that 
rang from distant vineyards far away in the shadow of the hills. 

“* Behold, thou art with child, and shalt bear a son, and shalt call his 
name Ishmael . . . and he shall be a wild man; his hand will be 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him.’ My brethren,” 
the old man’s voice was lifted high in exhortation, ‘that was the old dis- 
pensation of the desert; but the dispensation that governs the Promised 
Land is merciful, for ever merciful. ‘For this, my son, was dead and is 
alive again ; he was lost and is found.’ Let us pray, my brethren, for our 
Father’s mercy.” 
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And far above the murmur of the evening prayer rang the mother’s 
voice, crying through the deepening shadows, ‘‘ Ishmael, my son! my son! 
Come you up out of 
the desert where there 
is no love. Ishmael! 


Ishmael, 
son!” 
* % 
The «boy 


opened his eyes, 
awakened from a 
long sleep, found 
himself at rest 
in a white bed, The waggons were jolting down to the ford 
and Hiram, his 
half-brother, Hiram, bending over him. 

** I've had a dream,” said Ishmael. ‘‘ Mother was calling me.” 

‘“‘ She’s waiting yonder, Ishmael. Bob is waiting, too!” 

“But I murdered him. I——” 

‘‘ Shake off the bad dream, dear old boy. You only wounded him. 
Bob is still alive.” 

“Then,” said Ishmael, softly, ‘I can still go—to my Father.” 
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Two Lord Chancellors. By Harry Furniss. 


(By kind permission of the “ English Iustrated Magazine.") 


SOME MODERN CARIGATURISTS. 


BY P. G. KONODY. 


? HERE was an artist who completed a most satirical—nay, ironical 
—nay, sarcastic—caricature ofan enemy. 
“And he watched the victim as he purchased the periodical in 
which was the caricature, and he tracked him to a restaurant to 
enjoy his agony. 

“But the victim gazed at the caricature, and a smile spread over his 
features, and the smile broadened until it became a great laugh. 

“«* Have you seen this sketch, sir?’ said the victim. ‘ The funniest thing 
I’ve seen for a long time—all about me.’ 

*“So the Comic Artist completed a caricature of himself and was heard 
of no more.” : 

These lines explain a series of those incomparable comic drawings which 
have made a household word of the name of J. F. Sullivan, the creator 
of the ‘British Workman” series. The illustration over the last 
line shows the unfortunate caricaturist with a distorted face and with 
an empty bottle, labeled ‘‘ poison.” | The man who was driven to 
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this desperate step through his failure in producing the desired effect 
upon his victim cannot have been an Englishman; the whole course 
of events points to the conclusion, for this is the great and essential 
difference between British and Continental caricature: British caricature 
is always good-natured and harmless; never offensive. Its sole purpose is 
to amuse, and not to annoy. Caricature on the Continent, on the other 
hand, is, more often 
than not, spiteful and 
venomous; the victim 
writhes under the whip 
of his tormentor’s 
satire; and the laughter 
of the public is pro- 
voked rather by a 
malicious delight in 
the victim’s indignation 
than by the artist’s in- 
nate power of humor- 
ous invention. 

Mr. Harry Furniss, 
the uncontested leader 
of modern British 
caricaturists, when 
speaking at a meeting 
of the Press Club at 
Birmingham, gave a_ as 
striking illustration of Portrait of the Queen. [By W. Nicno.tson, 
the inoffensive char- (By kind permission of Mr. W. Heinemann.) 
acter of our political cartoonists’ work. Mr. Gladstone had, a few days 
previously, addressed a meeting of the Liberal party, and made a reference 
to himself as ‘fan old Parliamentary hand.” Although the aged states- 
man—a fact which is not very widely known—possessed only four fingers 
on one hand, not one of our caricaturists gave way to the yery obvious 
temptation of portraying this ‘‘old Parliamentary hand.” It would have 
been considered an outrage against good manners to draw attention to a 
physical defect which would have furnished, say, a French artist, with 
welcome material for a comic drawing. 

The fundamental reason of this difference between British and foreign 
caricature can probably be found in the contrast between the political condi- 
tion of the British Isles and the other European States. The liberty 
enjoyed by our Press is so complete that there is no danger in a personal 
attack, unless it is absolutely libellous. If a humorous pictorial allusion does 
hurt anybody’s susceptibility, he may express his indignation by putting his 
walking-stick through the plate-glass window where the offensive print is 
exposed, but he will have to pay with a heavy fine for his impetuosity. 
Now, on the Continent, matters are quite different. The spiteful carica- 
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turist runs a certain risk, a very considerable risk, sometimes. He is exposed 
to private vengeance or to official prosecution, and the martyr’s glory is his 
share should any evil consequences arise for him. In France, he may have 
to answer with sword or pistol to the aggrieved object of his satire: in 
Germany, a heavy fine might be imposed upon him, or he might have to 
spend a few weeks in quarters provided by the Government ; in Austria 
and Italy, the conditions are very much the same; in Russia, even worse, 
for there, the horrors of a Siberian winter hang over the offender's head. 

A comparatively harmless drawing in the German comic paper Simpli- 
cisstmus, an allusion to the Kaiser’s pilgrimage to the Holy Land, was enough 
to send the artist to prison, whilst publisher and editor found it expedient 
to escape a similar fate by flying the country and taking up their domicile 
in Switzerland, where they were followed by the sympathy and admiration 
of a large section of their compatriots. Under such circumstances, the 
same kind of malicious personal attack which we should consider a 
cowardly act becomes a heroic deed on the other side of the Channel. 
The impunity enjoyed by our 
caricaturists is the best  safe- 
guard of eminent men 
against being exposed to 
ridicule. 

So much for the general 
character of modern British 
as compared to Continental 
caricature. Before entering 
upon a discussion of the 
merit of our leading artists’ 
work, it will be advisable to 
define the nature, the range, 
and the limits of the carica- 
turist’s art, for few terms are 
apt to be more universally 
misconstrued than the word 
“caricature.” Even Thomas 
Wright’s celebrated standard 
work on the History of Carica- 
ture and of the Grotesque in 
Literature and Art avoids an 
exact definition of the term, 
and treats both subjects simul- 
taneously, indiscriminately 
mixed up. The derivation of 
the word is from the Italian 
“caricare,” to load, to overload, 
to exaggerate in this case, that 
is, to exaggerate certain 
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characteristic features. But 
this general definition does 
not quite meet the case, else 
we should have to admit the 
justice of one of our leading 
comic artist’s remarks: that 
real caricature is to be found 
in the pages of the Dazly 
Graphic, in the drawings illus- 
trating the current events. 
The essential point about 
caricature isthat the ex- 
aggeration must be _ inten- 
tional, with the purpose of 
producing a comic effect; for 
the position of caricature in 


The Grand Old Man. 


(8y Harry Furniss. 


relation to her sister-arts is equivalent to that of the satire and the parody 


to other branches of literature. 


Thus caricature ranges between the Grotesque and Portraiture, and it 
would be an equally great mistake to apply the term to one of Aubrey 


“On the perch again.” 
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(By G. R, Hackett. 


Beardsley’s conceits or 

to J. Sargent’s Portrait 
«* of Asher Wertheimer, 
Esq., in last year’s 
Academy. Yet both 
mistakes are of frequent 
occurrence, the one 
arising out of ignorance, 
the other out of wilful 
perversion. I have 
purposely chosen these 
two instances, where 
the artists’ intention is 
obvious, and where but 
little doubt can arise 
as to the nature of the 
work. The difficulty 
of clearly defining the 
boundaries of carica- 
ture is infinitely greater 
if we are placed face to 
face with a drawing like 
W. P. Nicholson’s 
widely-known Portrait 
of the Queen, published 
In one of the Christmas 
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numbers of the New Review. Whilst this truly remarkable drawing is a 
““screamingly funny” caricature to one section of the public—of the 
educated public—it is a respectful, dignified, and, more than that, a 
pathetic portrait of Her Majesty to an equally large number of admirers. 
The second view is undoubtedly correct. The drawing is a triumph of 
realism, which has been widely misunderstood, simply because the ordinary, 
conventional portrait of the Queen upon which we have become accus- 
tomed to base our mental image of our ruler is totally incorrect. 

The endeavours of some artists to suggest strong movement through an 
exaggeration of certain lines in a picture has also frequently been the cause 
of misapprehension in this direction. This refers particularly to the 
majority of Japanese illustrators, who applied their skill to the portraying 
of actors and actresses, like Shunsho and Toyokuni, but also to a small 
number of modern English painters. The early portraits, f7., of one of 
the leading lights of the New English Art Club, that most advanced of all 
our Art Institutions, have very often been thus wrongly interpreted. I am, 
of course, not referring to Mr. Sickert, whose delightful Vanity air cartoon 
of Max Beerbohm places him in the front rank of our caricaturists. 

A strong line of division has to be drawn between caricature and the 
ordinary comic drawing—another distinction which has often become 
blurred. Charles Keene, the greatest humorcus artist of the past 
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“The Burial of the Newcastle P: ogramme.” [By G. R, Hackett. 
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generation, can no more 
be reckoned amongst 
the caricaturists than 
our own Ravenhill, and 
even Phil May only as 
far as a certain phase 
of his work is con- 
cerned. The exaggera- 
tion of a type may lead 
to caricature in a wider 
sense, but for the pres- 
ent purpose we must 
restrict the application 
of the term to portrai- 
ture and to the comic 
rendering of works of 
art, such as_ Harry 
Furniss’s annual pick of 
paintings at the Royal 
Academy. 

The frequent, almost 
exclusive use of the 
caricaturist’s pen and 
brush for political pur- 
poses has led the 
general public to the 
erroneous belief that “The Rivals.” 
a political cartoon and 
a caricature are synonymous—that every political cartoon must needs 
be a caricature. That they very often are is an indisputable fact; 
that, on the other hand, say, Linley Sambourne’s cartoons in Punch 
are, with rare exceptions, more of the nature of serious pictorial parables 
must be equally obvious to those who have acquired some clear ideas as 
to the essential points of a caricature. 

The placing of a huge head on a pigmy-like body has been one of the 
favourite devices of caricaturists from the days when this art was in its 
earliest infancy. This kind of representation has been found on the walls 
of houses in Pompeii, and has not lost its popularity down to the present 
day. Although the effect of this incongruity is certainly grotesque and 
apt to stimulate laughter, the primary cause of its adaptation was probably 
the desire of gaining more space for the essential part of the drawing, the 
head, at the expense of the less important body. Here again, the effect has 
often been mistaken for the cause. Drawings of this description are 
invariably described as caricatures, and I have seen portraits in some of our 
papers, The Entr'acte for choice, without a trace of humour—copied, perhaps, 
from phctographs—which pass for caricatures simply because head and 
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Jumes MoNeli Whistler. [By PELLecrini. 


(By kind permission of the Editor of “ The Artist.”) 


body are intentionally 
out of proportion. 
Although the range of 
caricature art has thus 
been limited to a mini- 
mum, and in spite of the 
fastidious critic’s outcry 
that the art of caricature 
is dead in our country, 
there are still a con- 
siderable number of 
men left living in our 
midst who have justly 
acquired a world-wide 
reputation for the ex- 
cellence of their work 
and the irresistible 
humour of their inven- 
tion. None of them 
can, in popularity, in 
productivity, and in his 
active propaganda for 
the popularising of the 
art to which he has de- 
voted his life, compare 
to Harry Furniss. He 
combines exquisite 
humour with thorough 
artistic knowledge, so 
that his drawings do not 
only appeal to our sense 
of the ridiculous, but 
are most valuable con- 
tributions to the black 
and white art of our 
country. So closely is 
he connected with the 
revival and progress of 
British caricature, that 
his name will rise to 
everybody’s lips as soon 
as the subject is men- 
tioned. The reason ot 
the extraordinary suc- 
cess that has been his 
share during the twenty- 
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nine years of = 
his career as 
humorous _ illus- 
trator is to be 
found in the 
solid, serious 
foundation of his 
art. He has 
himself ex- 
plained his views 
on the subject 
in a_ prefatory S: 
note to a cata- oa 
logue for an ex- wa 
hibition of his —"*—= 
drawings, held 
last year at the 
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Fine Art So- 
ciety’s Galleries. 

A carica- “What might have been.’ Ley Ys Co Gourn 
turist,”’ he ex- (By kind permission of “ The Westminster Gazette.") 
plains, ‘“‘is an 


artistic contortionist. He is grotesque for effect. A contortionist twists and 
distorts himself to cause amusement, but he is by nature straight of limb and 
a student of grace before he can contort his body in burlesque of the ‘human 
form divine.’ Thus also is it with the caricaturist and his pencil. The good 
points of his subject must be plainly apparent to him before he can twist his 
body into the grotesque; to him it is necessary that the sublime should be 
known and appreciated ere he can convert it into the ridiculous ; and, without 
the aid of serious studies, it is impossible for him fully to analyse and success- 
fully produce the humorous and the satirical. Perchance he may even en- 
tertain a feeling of admiration for the subject he is holding up to ridicule, 
for serious moments and serious work are no strangers to the caricaturist.” 

For all-round excellence of work and, more particularly, for accomplished 
draughtsmanship, Harry Furniss is run closely by G. R. Halkett, whose 
comments on the political events of the day are one of the features of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. The drawing of Harcourt and Goschen combines a 
simplicity of line which we are only accustomed to find in Phil May’s work, 
with the decorative distribution of black and white masses of the best 
Japanese illustrators. The humour of ‘“‘ The Burial of the Newcastle 
Programme” is exquisite ; the mournful countenance of the Liberal leaders 
having just the slight touch of exaggeration which makes them amusing 
without being absolutely farcical. 

The work of Mr. F. Carruthers Gould, the popular cartoonist of the 
Westminster Gazette, is of a somewhat different nature. His modesty makes 
him disclaim all artistic merit for his drawings, and though this may be 
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going a little too far, there can be little doubt that they appeal to us far 
more through the irresistible humour of situation than through any qualities 
of superior draughtsmanship. His work is almost exclusively of a political 
nature—rarely personal. It is not based on his own observation, like that 
of Harry Furniss, but on unlimited power of invention of comic situations. 
He does not so much caricature features and expression of his victims as 
place their portraits in unexpected and comical surroundings. His 
caricatures are more of a literary than of an artistic nature. Compare. his 
“What might have been” to Halkett’s ‘On the perch again.” Gould’s 
drawing of Kruger shows the President of the Transvaal as a peaceful 
inhabitant of an obscure village on the Zuiderzee. The humour is entirely 
that of — situation, 
whilst, in Halkett’s 
drawing, the comic 
element is to be 
found in the ex- 
aggeration of 
Kruger’s character- 
istic features. An- 
other example of 
Gould’s work, the 
Vane, has, of course, 
reference to Cham- 
berlain’s repeated 
political change of 
front. 

Max Beerbohm, 
that most brilliant of 
our younger humor- 
ists, is a true carica- 
turist with brush and 
pen. His parodies 
on the style of our 
leading writers, 
which appeared in 
a special number ot 
the Saturday Review, 
under the heading of 
‘“A Christmas Cae: 
land,”’ were as com- 
pletely successful as 
his portraits of 
literary and artistic 
celebrities in the 
pages of the defunct 


A Nocturne. Mr. Whistler crossing the Channel. : 
[By Max BEERBouM. Savoy Magazine, and 
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latterly in the 
Academy. He enjoys 
a surprising facility 
in expressing move- 
ment and action in 
a few lines. Nothing 
could be happier in 
this respect than his 
portraits of his brother, 
Beerbohm Tree, and 
of Arthur Roberts. 
Although Max Beer- 
bohm’s excursions into 
the realm of illustra- 
tion are exclusively 
confined to carica- 
ture, he shows con- 
siderable skill and 
artistic taste in the 
management of boldly- “Babble and Bluster.” 
curved lines. It will (By kind permission of the Proprictors of “ Vanity Fair.) 
be interesting to com- 

pare his caricature of J. McNeil Whistler with that of “‘ Ape” (Pellegrini), 
the late cartoonist of Vanity Fair. From the point of view of humorous 
’ portraiture, Max Beerbohm’s drawing cannot compare with the subtle 
caricature of Pellegrini, but his ‘‘ Nocturne” -is certainly suggestive of the 
spirit of the great American and his work. 

There is a certain similarity between the work of H. S. Sime and Max 
Beerbohm, although Sime’s caricutures are based on thorough artistic 
knowledge. Recent exhibitions of the Langham Sketch Club and of the 
‘‘ British Artists’? have shown the serious side of his art, whilst the weird 
invention of his grotesque homour has repeatedly found expression in the 
pages of THE IDLER. The examples we are giving of his theatrical 
caricatures, however, show the most popular side of his artistic work. 
With a few simple, but thoroughly characteristic, lines, he does 
not only give an unmistakable portrait, but marks the action of his 
model so well that it could easily be recognised even if the face were 
covered up. 

Caran d’Ache has been the guiding star chosen by Starr-Wood, not, 
indeed, in choice of subject, but in technical treatment, for the comic 
incident which plays so important a part in the Gallicised Russian’s work, 
does not supply any material to Starr-Wood who confines himself 
exclusively to portraiture. Most of his drawings have appeared in the 
Senate and in the Critic, both of which journals owed to them 
much of their popularity. The portrait of Hall Caine is remarkable for 
the clever spacing of the few lines; that of G. B. Shaw, for the fact that 
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the artist had followed the dramatist a considerable distance on the bicycle 
in order to get the impression thus cleverly recorded. 

So much has been said and written lately about Phil May that it is 
quite unnecessary to enlarge upon the marvellous precision of his line, the 
expressiveness of a few simple strokes of his pen, his never-exhausted 
inventive humour, and his unequalled power of comic characterisation. He 
is considered by many—and righteously so—as the best and most gifted of 
modern illustrators, but, as I have pointed out before, only a comparatively 
small portion of his work is of the nature of true caricature, and this small 
portion includes a considerable number of representations of himself, done 
for the benefit of his numerous friends. 

The list of leading caricaturists of the day would be incomplete without 
the mention of Fred Hall, Leslie Ward (‘‘ Spy,” of Vanity Fair), and 
E. T. Reed, whose ‘“‘ prehistoric peeps ”’ are one of the most popular features 
of Punch. All these and a number of men of less importance are 
caricaturists by profession, but excellent work in this direction has also 
been done by 
other artists—- 
painters whose 
names are not 
generally con- 
nected with 
caricature 
work. It would 
almost seem 
absurd to speak 
of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s 
caricatures, and 
even more so 
of Sir Edward 
Burne - Jones’s, 
yet both ex- 
celled in this 
particular line 
of comic art. 
Their carica- 
tures, however, 
and those of 
many other 
serious artists, 
were only in- 
tended for pri- 
vate circulation 
— amongst their 
(By Duprey Harpy, friends, and do 
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change. 
the beginning of the century 


Not only has the coarseness of 
entirely 


not, therefore, concern us here 
We must, however, include at least 
one example of modern caricature, 
not merely illustrative, but applied to 
a practical purpose: that of adver- 
tising a picture exhibition. Dudley 
Hardy’s poster, designed for the 
London Sketch Club, does not 
only give an excellent caricature 
of two prominent members of the 
Club, but it serves to illustrate in 
a humorous way two different 
schools of painting, the new 
aestheticism and the old-fashioned, 
conscientious manner. 

The habitual grumbler maintains 
that caricature art is dead in our 
country, an assertion which cannot 
very well be upheld in the face of 
the abundant evidence to the con- 
trary given by the artists we have 
here mentioned. We hold, on the 
contrary, the opinion that it has 
entered a new lease of strong, 
vigorous life, although its charac- 


ter has ME H.Y- ESMOND 
under- 5-15 veer, 
gone a 

thorough 


disappeared from modern caricature work, 
but it has also improved in the direction 
of greater simplicity and subtlety. Even 
Rowlandson and Cruikshank found _ it 
often necessary to explain their drawing 
by putting short speeches in clouds 
issuing forth from the caricatured person’s 


mouth. Such devices are unnecessary 
with our modern work: it speaks for 
itself. The old drawings were frequently 


over-crowded, full of minute detail the ex- 
amination of which was necessary to 
make the drawing _ intelligible. The 
modern caricaturist works in a much 
broader way: his drawing has to speak 


(By S, H, Sime. 
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for itself and does not require explaining. It has moved in the direction 
of independent art and does not rely on the help of language or literature. 
Modern caricature-art is based on careful observation and expressed with 
clearness and studied simplicity. 


A Portrait of himself, by Phil May. 


(By kind permission of the Art Reproduction Company 
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AUTHOR OF “GENTLEMAN UPCOTT’S DAUGHTER,” “LOVE AND QUIET LIFE,” 
“TRYPHENA IN LOVE,” “TWO MEN OF MENDIP,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY S. H. VEDDAR. 


CHAPTER I. 
FAREWELL. 


AR away behind Penscelwood, the first streak of summer dawn came 
F breaking above the level ridge of the hills—one pale, straight line 
of red, like a rent in the grey curtain of the night. 
The valley to the west lay in darkness still. 

In the village of Bratton, on the opposite side of the hollow, starlings 
had begun to twitter by the chimneys, and sparrows under the eaves; but 
it was but the tuning of the pipes before the play, for as yet no people were 
astir. : 
Of the houses scattered along the steep road, no eye could have dis- 
tinguished the dormers from the roofs, or the windows from the walls. 
The small homestead standing away in a field, properly called Winterhays, 
but commonly spoken of as ‘‘up to White’s,’’ was but a darker spot under 
the brow of the coomb. The Whites had held it for two centuries, and 
lived there still. But the other day—well, on the Sunday, then, as Candle- 
mas fell on the Tuesday—William White, the elder, seized with a sudden 
distemper, was taken in his prime, and so the place dropped into hand. 
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Presently, a faint light, glimmering from the kitchen of this solitary 
farm, showed that someone moved within. The came a constant flash, 
regular as the throbbing of a pulse, as bellows drove a quickening fire of 
turf and sticks into ablaze. Then a single candle shone irom one of the 
little square windows under the eaves and running right up under the 
thatch. 

The Whites were up and about early that morning and no mistake. 
But Bratton still lay in the gloom asleep, and took no note of that. 

The rising flood of coming day flowed softly over the distant hills and 
slowly filled the vale. Things came into light and grew into form and 
being. Tall trees, dark orchard and copse, green fields and grounds of 
corn soon turning yellow, all took colour and peered out of the twilight and 
’ the mist. Red and white cattle were standing by the hedge-row down in 
Jacob Handsford’s mead. Near to White’s was a rick new-made and not 
yet railed around. East of the farmhouse lay a square barton with styes 
and stalls, and at the front a garden shut in with low walls. From a large 
stone potch, bigger than many a small room, with a seat on each side, a 
short, straight path, roughly paved, led to a little wooden hatch, with a 
lilac just gone past on one hand, and a laburnun, still in golden flower, 
upon the other. 

Behind the distant hill a shaft of fiercest light shot up into the sky. 

The under-edges of the cloud seemed tu catch fire and shone out all 
a-glow. Yet it wanted somewhat of sunrise still, when the oaken door, 
studded with nails, slowly opened, and three persons came out and walked 
one behind the other down the broken flag-stones to the gate. There they 
loitered awhile—the widow White and her two sons, William and Jack. 
There was a leave-taking and a good-bye. Yet, after all, the widow 
changed her mind, and walked across the field right up into the road. 

‘ The widow White was staid. That is to say, though the grace and 
gaiety of youth had fled, she was still comely. Thirty years of married life 
at Winterhays, where they had never done well—the struggle with a long 
family, of which William was the eldest and Jack the youngest left alive— 
and then the loss of her good-man, whose life was the last on the land—all 
these troubles had not bowed her head, and she moved more sprack and 
active now than many a maid little more than out of her teens. 

Her hair, once black, was turning grey. There were arched wrinkles 
upon her forehead, and deep upright lines between her eyes. But these 
will come from rain and sun to folk who go all weathers in the open air, 
and a yeoman’s wife in the time of ‘ good Queen Anne” was no fine lady 
to sit about indoors. Anyway, her dark eyes were bright and her cheek 
fresh-coloured as the morning. 

She was dressed in a home-spun skirt, altogether covered in front by a 
coarse white apron both long and broad. Over her shoulders and crossed 
before she wore a plain woollen shawl. Of the three, she alone was bare- 
headed. She had but stepped out so far as the road just to bring her son 
going and she kept knitting, knitting all the way. The necdles, glistening 
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bright as the morning dew, went of themselves without her heed. But her 
busy hands told their story of toil. They were hard and brown, and there 
was a deep, dry crack on one of the fore-fingers. 

Her sons walked one upqn each side. 

William, the elder by several years, was a short, stiff man with a 
determined face. ’ Below his high cheek bone he bore a deep scar, which 
showed the more because he was clean shaven. He was dressed in part 
like a sailor, and swayed somewhat in his gait. But Jack, a mere stripling 
of nineteen, wore a smock reaching nearly to the worsted hose below his 
knees. In his left hand was a bundle. Each of them carried a stout 
ground-ash stick. 

By the time they reached the road, the dewy grass lay in the light like a 
sheet of silver. The two oaks out in ground, and the row of shrouded elms 
in the hedgerow, cast long shadows right across the field. 

“It must be handy ’pon four,” she said, with a glance at the hills. 
‘‘The sun is up. But you'll get to Bristol hours afore dark-night. An’ 
you'll write, William, you’ll be sure to write or zend word, if ever you do 
get the chance a 

“Ay, Mother, to be sure ; whenever chance do fall. You may be 
certain-sure o’ that,” replied the mariner, quickly. 

An’ you'll carr’ his bundle for him Jack, so far as you can go,” she 
went on, though she could not take her eyes off William when she spoke 
to Jack. 

“T will, mother.” 

“And you'll zit yourself down somewhere in the shade, do ’ee now, 
come mid-day, when the sun’s at his height. For ’t ‘ull be most terrible 
hot, and the road like the floor of a oven. I shall think o’ ’ee, William, all 
manners o’ times. When I do hear the cry 0’ the storm over Cattle hill, 
or the moanen o’ the win’ up in the wood, I shall feel fit to drop, for God 
A’mighty do only know whe’er or no I shall ever zee ’ee back.” 

‘I shall be back, Mother, no fear. And mayhap bring home enough to 
make the place our own again,” he laughed cheerfully. 

‘Well, since ’t have a-got to be, there’s little good in words,” she said, 
with a deep sigh. ‘‘ And ’tis better to walk in the cool. So I won’t keep 
‘ee about.” 

She stopped knitting for the first time. She threw one arm around her 
son and kissed him. It was all very simple, and so natural and self- 
contained that no one secing this farewell could have gauged the depth of 
feeling in her heart. 

‘Please God, keep ’ce safe,” she muttered. It was half prayer, half 
blessing, and then, the prudent mother getting the better of her again, she 
added in a louder tone. ‘‘ But you had best to be getting on.” 

“* Good-bye, Mother.” 

“* Good-bye, William.” 

She stood a moment waiting in the road—then quickly turned and 
hastened towards the house. It was hard to take her eyes away, yet well 
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She stood a moment waiting in the road. 
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enough she knew it always brings bad luck to watch the parting traveller 
out of sight. 

The way went winding down a steep and, for some distance, shoulder to 
shoulder, the brothers trapsed along in silence. Thus they passed the 
cottages, the broad pathway leading up to the church upon the hill-top, and 
came soon in sight of the last dwelling in Bratton-town. 

This was a farm-house of good size, standing end-ways towards the road, 
and William White scanned it narrowly as they drew near. The door was 
shut. No smoke arose from the little, red, brick chimney at the end of the 
ridge of thatch, and nota blind had yet beendrawn. He stopped—lingered 
a moment in doubt—then stepped aside, and stooped to pick up a clod 
of dry crumbling earth from the bank below the opposite hedge. 

' A white curtain, hanging by brass rings from a cord, was hastily thrust 
aside, and the head of a young woman glanced from the small window in 
the pointing-end against the road. She gently pushed the casement open 
and leaned out into the morning air. The sound of passing footsteps had 
mingled with a dream bred of her expectation, and, half-awake, she had 
sprung out of bed in dread of being late. Her bright red hair, fallen loose, 
hung over her forehead. She raised both hands and threw it back out of 
her eyes. 

“Lank a Massy! William, I was afeard you mid ha’ passed” she 
whispered, with a sigh of relief. 

Reassured, she yawned and rubbed her eyes. The strings of her smock 
had become untied in the night. Her throat and full, rounded bosom were 
open to the light. She shivered, caught the corners and clutched them to- 
gether in her fingers. Then, with a toss of the head, she added. “ But you 
wouldn’t ha’ liked it so very well, I suppose, if I had let ’ee go off like that.” 

‘“* I was looking to have a last word, Ursie.” 

In his delight at seeing her, he raised his voice and spoke more loudly 
than he meant, but she quickly held up a warning finger, and he drew in to 
the corner of the heuse close under the window. 

. Young Jack had long ago gone slowly on his way down the hill. 

‘*Not but what it would be all one,” she laughed. ‘‘ By the time you 
be ten mile out o’ Bratton, you will ha’ forgot all about Ursie Handsford. 
Out ©’ zight, out o’ mind. That’s the way wi’ all the men, an’ most o’ all 
wi’ you zailors.”’ 

Truly, for a maid whose lover was going away to the perils of fighting 
and the sea, she betrayed but little fear or feeling. She was teasing him, 
bent on making him tell how much he loved her. 

--She got her way-at-once. 

‘‘ There’s no other woman upon earth I'd look at in the way Sf love, and 
that you do well know, Ursula Handsford. No, not if she were so pretty 
as an angel.” 

He was so terribly in earnest that it sounded like taking a Bible oath, 
at least; and that was what she loved to hear. When he talked so, then 
she felt fond of him. 
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She was teasing him. 


‘*But how long do ‘ee think to bide away?” she asked, so eagerly 
that her voice quavered. 

‘*Nobody can tell. ‘Tis just as the luck mid turn out. There'll be . 
knocks enough to take afore there’s prize money. But never fear; what I 
do get I’ll hold fast to. I'll be back for ’ee wi’ my pockets full, if you'll 
wait a bit, Ursie.” 

“‘La’ William, it mid be years, an’ I shall never bide at home; I do 
know I shan’t,”’ she said, with a sinking of the heart. 

** Long or short, there’s nothing ’pon earth shall keep me when I’ve 
a-won enough to make a good home. But I’ll never come back to be 
nothing in Bratton, where the Whites have a-lived so many years.” 

“I'll wait for ’ee, William, if’t is till Doomsday, for I believe you'll do it 
an’ come back an’ marry meas you do zay,” she cried, with a sudden - 
outburst of passion, and she leaned further out of the window towards him, 
and gazed longfully into his face. Her great blue eyes looked frank and 
truthful as the day. 

“I know it, Ursie dear. I shall carry the thought in my heart.”’ 

“* Ay, I’ve a-promised ‘ee afore, and now I do again,” she broke in, with 
growing warmth, and then her voice fell sad. ‘‘ But it will be all in the 
dark, so to speak. However long 'tis, I shall never hear a word.” 

‘« Ah, but that’s what I wanted to tell ’ee,” he answered, quickly, for he 
had well nigh forgot. ‘‘ You must talk to Jack. We shall be in the 
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Channel, Ursie, an’ put into port now an’ again. Yet if you could read it, 
Ursie, I couldn’t send ’ee a letter unbeknown. But when we do put in, I 
shall send to Jack, and he'll tell ’ee all about it, just as he will to Mother, 
and read it out to ’ee, Ursie, if. you will, word by word. You can trust 
Jack for a true friend. He’s most wonderful fond o’ me. And so you'll 
hear all.” a St 

“But come back for a day or so, even if you must go again,” she 
coaxed.” 

He shook his head, thoughtfully, as if it were not to be done. 

Then the whim for mischief caught hold of her once more. “ Or, like 
enough, Father may frighten me out o’ it; or I mid chance to catch a mind 
to another man—” S 

She stopped short. Even the thought stirred such anger and jealousy 
in his heart that he set his teeth and clenched his fists. 

“If I had risked my life, and won enough, and come home to find ’ee 
wi’ another. I’d, I'd kill the fellow,” he hissed. 

He meant it, too, for he looked dangerous. But she only laughed. 
Though it made her half afraid, she loved to hear him talk like that. 

“Hark!” 

Suddenly becoming grave, she raised her hand in alarm and turned her 
head to listen. She placed her fingers on her lips and paused again. Then, 
throwing him one hasty kiss, without another word she stealthily drew to the 
curtain and was gone. 

He understood she had heard someone moving in the house. May-hap 
her father had caught a sound of their talking. Though for that matter it 
was broad daylight now, and frugal country folk, who burnt no candles of a 
night, were loth to waste the hours of summer morning. She dared not 
come again to the window. He was sure of that. For since the Whites 
got pinched for money, neighbour Handsford had hated the sight of him. 
Ursula would catch it, sure enough, if all were known. So, with one last 
look at the house, he crept under cover of the hedge-row and went softly on 
his way. 

Around the second bend of the road, kicking his heels against a gate, 
sat Jack awaiting him. 

Again they trudged quickly forward, side by side, but now the silence 
which had marked their first departure was broken, and they talked eagerly 
because their time was short. All their circumstances, all the affairs of 
life and the business of the land—that little patch of land called 
Winterhays—passed in review before their minds. 

How things had been taken unawares-like, through their father’s sudden 
death, and what a pity there was no other life upon the farm. But the 
squire had treated them well, so he had, to let their mother stay on as 
yearly tenant, to see if they could take the place up again and keep in the 
old name. And how Jack must hold things together and do his best. For 
the money parted was no good at all. So it was not his own he had to do 
with. He must mind that. And if William only had luck, bye-and-bye, in 
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a year or two, when things were sct a bit straight, he would set Jack up in 
life, an’ make a man o’ un, so he would. 

**T do feel downright sorry for ’ee to go, Bill, that I do,” cried the youth, 
with real affection. 

‘“Never mind, sonny, I don’t care,” laughed the sailor. ‘‘’Tis a smart 
little ship, and as good as a fortune to be aboard her.” 

‘But I heard a funny sound last night. I was in to Wincanton to 
‘The Bear’ when the coach came in. Folk said the Queen was going to 
stop the war. Leastways, that was talked about. There’d be anend to 
privateering, and prize-money, too, if there should come a peace.” 

The sailor shook his head. 

“Oh well,” he muttered, grimly, with a mind made up dor the worst. 
‘‘ Then here’s off to the West Indies if that do come to pass.” 

“But you wouldn’t turn pirate.” 

‘“‘ That’s a nasty word, boy. But as for setting fire to a nest of Spanish 
papists, I’d as soon do it as burn out wapses. What’s the war about but 
to keep out Popery? No, Jack, a papist is the enemy of England all the 
world over.’ 

He spoke with firm conviction, as if the rightship of this to any English 
understanding must be beyond doubt. For if the good folk of Somersetshire 
loathed popery before the days of the Duke, how much more did they hate 
it since? And Jack, now looking at the matter with a more serious eye 
and from a loftier point of view, saw that William’s words were not only 
honesty, but sense. 

Thus they went on to the copse in the bottom—then to the end of the 
common—then just as far as the little stonen bridge. The youth found 
it so hard to say good-bye and turn back. After all, it was no more 
than a step now to the four-cross-roads. But time was passing on 
and Jack must get home to the milking, so there they stopped at last, 
being of one mind that they must part. 

To have a word more, they sat down a minute by the wayside, for Jack 
felt sorry at heart to go home alone. Bill was a boy when he was a child, 
and then a man when he wasa boy, and had seen the world, and fought with 
the French, too, and was most terrible good company if only his tongue 
were a bit oiled. So William was a great figure in the eyes of the 
younger man. 

‘*Do your best to make the most of every bit and crumb, Jack,” the 
sailor urged again. ‘‘If any ill should befall to me, you’ll have my share, 
so, anyway, you and mother ought not to want for a good living.” He 
hesitated. Then his voice sank into a confidential whisper. ‘ And 
keep in wi’ Ursie Handsford whatever you do do. An’ get Mother to 
have her up to house. She’s like the apple o’ my eye tome. And Jack, 
walk out as though by chance, look-y-zee, to meet the maid. And say, 
in her ear like, that I sent my dear love, and that was my parting 
word.” 

“‘] will, for she’s most time up and down the road of an evening.” 
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“And I said, if I ever should write, you’d read it to her.” 

“And: zo I will, Bill.” 

‘““Well. Good-bye, boy,” cried the sailor, springing to his feet with 
sudden determination to cut the matter short. ‘‘’Tis no good to bide 
about. Let's have the bundle. Good-bye, Jack. An’ do thy best. And 
now you hurry on back.” 

“* Good-bye, Bill.” 

“* Good-by ».” 

So, with the best heart they could, the brothers shook hands and 
parted and each went on his way. 

Before the traveller lay a short, straight piece of road; and, at the end of 
it, William White stopped a moment and turned to take one last look at 
Bratton and the hills. He could see the home at Winterhays. White- 
washed and bright it shone from a setting of dark orchard and green hill. 
The sun was glistening upon the windows, and gleamed out of each 
diamond pane with that piercing brightness no gem on earth can rival. 
His mother bustled out to post ope the barton gate in readiness for 
Jack’s return. 

Into the mead below, but lying to the left, came Ursula Handsford to 
fetch in her father’s beasts. He stood and watched her whilst slowly, 
one by one, the cows were lost to view behind the hedgerow. Ursula 
stopped a minute, stooped, picked up a clod and threw at the last loiterer. 
Then she too was gone. 

At last, in good earnest, Williim White started on his journey and, 
turning a bend in the road, at once passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER II. 
NEIGHBOURS. 


Barely had William White withdrawn from below the window of Ursula, 
when a small, spare man crept secretly around the further corner of the 
house and stopped to listen. Not a sound could he hear. He came 
forward upon tip-toe to the black yew-tree against the wall and peered over 
into the road. Nota soul did he see. Unsatisfied at this apparent absence 
of all evil-doing, he drew closer under the dark branches and lay in wait, like 
a terrier watching for a rabbit to bolt. 

But nothing came of it. 

‘“Ah! the sly toads!” he sighed to himself in a voice guttural with 
secret disappointment. 

He had heard a board creak overhead, and then voices—yes he had, sure 
as his name was Jacob Handsford. And he came downstairs with his shoes 
in his hand so soon as ever he could draw on his breeches and_ hose, so he 
did. And yet that cunning, fox-headed thing of a maid had outwitted him 
after all. 

Jacob muttered to himself that he hated anything sly—he always had. 

Then he climbed carefully over the wall, picked half a handful of sharp 
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grit from the gutter cut on the hill-side by winter rains, and pitched it a bit 
at a time against Ursula’s window-pane. 

But Jacob reckoned without his host. Half-a-dozen times had he rattled 
against the glass, yet not so much as a corner of the blind quivered in 
response. Ursula Handsford was as sharp as her father any day of the 
week. 

So Jacob stood there and scratched his grizzled crown in doubt. 

There was no being upsides with that maid who, like enough, might be 
grinning at him now out of some peep-hole or the other. The mere thought 
of it made him more angry with Ursula than if he had caught her in the act. 
Then he would have had something to go upon; but now he made but a 
poor figure indeed, with his shirt sleeves unbuttoned, his breeches untied, 
with the strings hanging loose about the knee. 

A ferret-faced, irritable little man, standing not more than five foot three 
in his shoes, he fairly stamped with rage. His grey, pointed beard wagged 
and jerked up and down like the tail of a wash-dish, as he muttered threats 
and maledictions against this daughter whose condemnation was the deeper 
because she was not found out. ‘A lazy slug-a-bed—ought to have been 
up and about afore this.” He almost persuaded himself that his only errand 
into the road had been to give her a call. 

“Urs’la! Urs’la!”’ he shouted, for if he could pass it off like that, he 
should not look such a fool. 

The maid might be dead in her bed for all the sign she made. 

That was always the way with her, a sulky huzzy who would hold her 
tongue by the hour if anything fell out so that she wasn’t best pleased. 

“Urs’la!” 

In the impatience of his rage, he stepped back one pace and cast the 
pebbles still remaining in his hand with all his might against the window. 
Some of the little diamond panes, shattered to pieces, fell tinkling to the 
ground. 

Nobody answered even that. 

Then a misgiving fell upon Jacob Handsford, and, for a moment, his 
anger gave way to fear. What if Ursula, as she threatened nearly every 
day of her life, had gone and left him? The thought filled him with alarm. 
He could hear already the talk of all the neighbours, and the gossip that 
he had begrudged his own daughter every half-penny and driven her away. 
And what could he do without her? There is no labour on earth so cheap 
as the hands of your own kin who work for their clothes and keep. Ha! 
to have a strange woman about the house was like paying money out of 
pocket to get robbed. He had always hated to think that some day Ursula 
might marry ; and now, like enough, she had run off with William White. 

The dread of this disturbed him so much that he turned quickly and 
hurried up the road to go indoors. To a sharp eye, her empty room 
would tell a tale, sure enough. But as he came to the wall’s end, and 
opened the gate between the two yews trimmed into sugar cones with pea- 
cocks at the top, there he met Ursula, full-butt, as they say, coming away 
from the barn’s door. 
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He knew she had fooled him—he could see it in her face. There was a 
bit of a twist by the corner of her mouth in the shape of a jeer, and a droop 
of the eyelid that only half concealed a secret satisfaction. 

She must have gone out before he came downstairs. To meet that 
worthless fellow going back to sea. He glanced again at the barn, halt 
expecting to see William White appear in the open doorway. Yet how 
could she have gone out first? He had unlocked the door for himself from 
the inside. Unless, mayhap, she stood ’pon top o’ the leads, and climbed 
out of the milk house window, for fear he should come down and find the 
bolt drawn. 

It was in the nature of this miserly little gnome to breed suspicions as a 
barren ground grows weeds. He had the wit, too, to shape them out of his 
own cunning ; and then he laid them at the door of other folk. But he was 
not going to let out what he thought. He would cast his eye around the 
house and note whether anything were left amiss. 

The girl was coming straight towards him. 

She was so tall and well-grown, so free in gait and graceful in movement, 
that nobody would have taken her to be the daughter of this pigmy fellow 
with the little three-cornered face. Besides, she bore an open countenance, 
Whatever of guile it displayed was but a shadow from without, and not the 
malice of a mean heart within. As God made her, she was as frank and 
open as he was pinched. Yet Jacob Handsford had done something to mar 
the meaning of Nature in this maid. 

The morning shone upon her bright hair, and glistened, ruddy-gold, 
through the loose locks which fell in disorder over a forehead that sloped 
and narrowed somewhat above her broad cheek-bones. Her grey eyes 
were large and bright, and so were her ripe, pleasure-loving lips. She, like 
the widow White, wore a large, white apron from the waist, but above, a 
laced bodice and a kerchief, leaving her neck uncovered. Her round arms 
were bare below the elbows, and in one hand she carried a mob-cap with a 
broad brim to hang down behind, not unlike the curtain of a sun-bonnet. 

Yes, Ursula Handsford was a woman born to live; just as her father 
was one to whom neither good victuals and drink, nor any of the higher 
joys of life could do any good. 

**You be about in good time,” he sneered, in his thin, piping voice. 
“*Tis wonderful to see ’ee down wi’out calling—sure!”’ 

‘“‘T heard a sound below,” she answered, sharply, ‘‘I looked for ’ee to be 
beating ’pon the stair. I thought sure the end o’ the world were a-come to 
hear ’ee creep out so quiet as a snail.”’ 

She was more than a match for him when it came to words, and she was 
not afraid. In those days before bells, it was his way to arouse his house- 
hold by hammering on the hollow staircase with a hazel stick kept handy 
for the purpose. He was wont, like this, to make noise enough, as the 
saying is, to lift the thatch. And never in his life, until this moment, 
since she was old enough to work, had he gone out of doors until 
Ursula gave signs that she was awake. 
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For a moment he was taken aback. 

‘* Get on down then an’ fetch in the beasts,” he growled, ‘‘since you be 
so sprack.” 

Without a word, the girl drew an ashen stick from the faggot pile in the 
corner, and went as she was bid. 

She was early, and there was plenty of time; so she strolled leisurely 
across the home-field, through the leaze, and into the mead, leaving a wet 
track in the long, dewy grass where her feet had trod. 

She thrust back the gate, made it fast with a stone, and stood and called. 

‘“* Hobe—hobe—hobe—hobe.”’ 

The morning was alive, and she was young and fresh. Her voice rang 
musical across the valley, at one with the lark above her head, and the low 
whistle of the blackbird in the wild crab tree. 

The lazy cattle turned and stared. Some, longing for the ease that 
milking gives to overflowing udders, began to draw slowly towards her. 
Yet- she must needs traipse across the ground at last to hurry up the 
laggards. She took her time about it. As for her father, let him wait. If 
he had not that to grumble about, there would be something else, sure 
enough. She had given over paying much heed to him. 

‘So William White was gone to sea again, mate in a privateer, and lucky, 
so he said, to get the berth—that thought filled her mind, and shut out all 
the rest. It made her heart quite sorrowful like. Yet with luck, and his 
double share, who could tell? He might be home in no time, pockets full, 
and ready to marry her out of hand. That hope was stronger in her heart 
than any fears of danger to him from shot or storm. Let him only get luck, 
and take her out of these everlasting skinflint ways and ‘“‘ nag—nag—nag”’ 
from morn to night. She would bea true wife to him all his life. 

But he was gone, and what to do was more than she could tell. 

For months she had been looking for him all hours of the day, and went 
to meet him, if only for a minute, just in the dimmet, every night—but now, 
she must go on as best she could, with no md@fi to walk out wi’, nor any soul 
to wag her tongue to, from week’s end to week’s end. Ursula was not a 
maid just sweetheart high with a head full of fancies, but three and twenty 
and woman grown. She felt gloomy and sad. 

Her father by this time was in his smock; a one-legged stool in his 
hand, he stood by the open gate, ready-waiting, when she came. 

The cattleclustered intothe barton. Theslanting sunlight shone against 
their straight red backs, making dark shadows in the hollows behind their 
pin-bones. They stood stock-still and chewed. Now and again, stung into 
sudden energy, a tail struck off a fly and went on swinging as if by its own 
weight. Ursula fetched stool and pail, sat down to a sparkéd cow, leaned 
her cheek against its white side, and looked away at the grey hills beyond 
which William White was gone. Not a sound disturbed the stillness, only 
overhead a ceaseless charm of birds, and below, an underlying lullaby ot 
rushing milk beating against oaken staves. No sweeter picture could there 
be of restful plenty and contentment. 


“Hobe—hobe—hobe~hobe.” 
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There were but three milkers, and these made up the household, too— 
Jacob, Ursula, and the little, workhouse love-child, christened Hannah 
Peach, bound apprentice to the said Jacob Handsford until the said 
Hannah Peach shall come to the age of one and twenty years. 

Nobody took much count of this slip of a maid of eleven with the 
anxious face, aged beyond her years. And since, in Hannah’s experience, 
notice had always taken the form of finding fault, this was her dearest 
wish, and the keystone of all her wisdom. ‘Ah! let I go ‘long quiet like, 
an’ nobody won’t take no count o’ I.’’ So she kept a still tongue in her 
head, though her eyes were sharp as needles and her mouth open for every 
breath, as ever the bell of a poppydock for the hummiag of a bumble- 
bee. 

The presence of Hannah was nothing to tie up the clapper of Jacob 
Handsford. 

Suddenly he began like a little ‘‘ ting-tang ” bell. 

‘*So William White is off to sea again. Ha! I thought he wouldn’ be 
here very long, for all he were to bide at home for the rest of his days. 
Ha! Easy got, soon gone. Ho! Ho! Nothing left to show but the 
cut across the cheekbone o’ un. Ah! and the rest o’ ’em won’t have so 
much as that come this time twelve-month. They’ll never take up the 
land. Not they. Somebody wi’ more thought o’ to-morrow’ll get hold o’ 
that now.” 

He laughed a little double-meaning chuckle, not loud, but with a lot in 
it. How it sneered at the Whites, and gloried in Jacob Handsworth who 
had more thought for the morrow than any other man he knew. 

The girl flushed crimson, but firmly set her lips and did not speak. She 
turned her head, buried her forehead in the hollow behind the cow's ribs, 
and hid her face. There was none of her to be seen but the nape of her 
broad neck where it rounded into her shapely shoulders beneath the curtain 
of her cap. 

He went on again. 

‘* Aye, there were neighbour William White what’s dead an’ gone. Oh, 
he were such a good sort—sure; such a wonderful good sort. ’Twere 
‘Come in,’ ‘Zit down,’ ‘Have another glass.’ There, you zee, he had 
such a good heart then. Oh, a terr’ble good heart. But now he’s under 
the sod, and nothing but a fool. For that’s all they that did drink wi’ un 
zo merry can zay o’ un, to-day. Foolish man. Let the money slip like 
water through the fingers o’ un. For ’twere every feast and revel then. 
Up to Blackford, over to Carey, down to Camel. So now ’tis all they can 
do to get bread. Ha! They that do enjoy themselves so well, goo where 
they will, an’ have all they do want—they don’t leave much work for 
executors. He! he! he! Not much work for executors. No, no.” 

The girl could bear it no longer. His saving, penny-wise wisdom 
aroused her anger more than his jeers, for as he talked he lived, and had 
never so much as a farthing to spare for her to go abroad to junketting or 
fair. She must slave for nothing from morn to night. As to that, she was 
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no better off than Hannah Peach, except that what he saved by good right 
should come to her some day. 

But the thing that made her maddest of all was the little ‘‘ Ha!” and the 
“He!” and the ‘“ Ho!” thrown in to point his speech. These came straight 
out of his heart. They stuck into her like thorns. And he was worse, to-day, 
because he had broken his own window, and there was money gone to no 
good end. 

She had just milked out her cow. There was no need of it as yet, but, 
before sitting down to another, she strode across and poured the child’s 
milk in with her own. She rested the pail against her knee, lifted it to her 
head, then, steadying it with her upraised arms, she slowly rose to her full 
height and marched away between the patient beasts out of sight behind 
the buildings. 

At the back of the house, on the north side, where the thatch came down 
so low, was a small court, walled in, and paved with great flag-stones It 
drained from both sides into the middle, where there was a gutter anda 
sink with a grating of iron. 

She crossed the yard, stooped to pass under the door, and went into the 
low-roofed milk-house. 

How cool and fresh it was there, on the north side of the house where 
the sun never shone! All round were the fiat leads, and, in the middle, the 
great oaken cheese tub. Into this she poured the sweet-smelling milk. 
Lawk! ’twas but a drop, sure enough, and scarce covered the bottom 
o’ the tub. She laughed herself to see it. She would have been ashamed 
if anybody else could see. Then her face flushed again; and then grew 
hard. Let him say about three words more, and he should milk the cows 
for himself. 

With this muttered threat upon her lips, at once she went back to the 
barton. 

Hannah, awkward under the weight of pail and stools was waddling to 
another cow. 

‘Have ’ee milked her dry? Eh? Milk her dry. Be sure you do milk 
her dry. Ha! what you don’t take, to-day, she’ll never gie, to-morrow. Zo 
‘tes. If you dgn’t catch when chance do fall, ’tes slipped drough your 
vingers for ever. An’ what you can catch—kip. He! he! Kip.” 

Still the everlasting cry, ‘‘Get, get. Keep, keep!” Nothing but 
harping upon this one thought from morn tonight. She went to the other 
end of the barton, as far away as she could. 

Her return led him back to the old story, and he took up the broken 
thread. 

“Ah! an’ tHat’s not all, nother,’ he went on, raising his voice for fear 
she should be out of hearing. ‘‘ Let alone money out o’ pocket an’ time 
a-lost, where you do go you mus’ ax’em back. Ifyou don’t, they’ll come quick 
enough, ha! ha! like the locusts o’ scripture, an’ eat ’ee out o’ house an’ 
home. Now, up to hill, to-morrow, Bratton revel, there’ll be a score or 
more, I'll warrant it, ll drop in unlooked-for like—and she, poor foolish 
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woman, make ‘em welcome, though, for the life o’ her, she don’t know which 
way toturn. He, he! But that’s the way of the world.” 

His words touched the girl upon a sore point. His sneering at the 
Whites, and at William in particular, she had schooled herself to bear in 
silence ; but this stinginess in the house, both to neighbours and kin alike. 
was a never-ceasing disgrace. She was fit to hide her head with shame at 
the mere thought of it. 

‘“* An’ what’s that to you?”’ she burst out, beside herself with anger 
“If all creation should come to Bratton, there’s none o’ ’em do come here 
Why, there’s never a Kirson soul have a-crossed the drashel this year or 
last, ’ithout ’tis to dealy, an’ then if you do han’ ’em a cup of cider, you do 
count every time they do glutchy. Why, you be so stingy, you be, you do 
begrudge the victuals to your own belly—you do.” 

The little workhouse maid looked all ways, as the saying is. To her, 
Jacob Handsford was ‘‘ measter,’”’ and that anyone, even Miss Urs’la, 
should answer him was beyond belief. It was outside all the true nature of 
things. She felt a misgiving at the heart, just as when it thundered, or she 
met old Molly the witch hobbling down the lane. 

‘‘Ha!”’ cried Jacob, louder still and more shrill. ‘‘’Tis plain to zee 
what company you do kip, by the words you do let fall. But you shall 
never ha’ a varden o’ my money—not if you do marry wi’out consent. Not 
a brass varden. For I'll lef it away by will. Ah! zoI will. Iss, I will.” 

He got up and walked towards her, pushing his way between the cattle 
with the flat seat of his little one-legged stool. 

Stung to the quick by his talk about the will, she sprang to her feet. 
The cow was but half milked out. 

“You can do the work yourself,” she cried, turning round full-face. She 
was taller and broader and straighter than he. She had more nerve, too, 
for his eyes glanced away when she looked at him. ‘Or hire somebody 
else, if you can find anybeddy fool enough to bide an’ put up wi’ your ways. 
I tell ’ee what ’tis, Vather, you can do what you like wi’ your money. I 
-don’t care. But gie me what’s my own. Gie me the two hunderd poun’ 
that girt-uncle Jeremy Handsford, my own god-vather, lef’ me by will. Gie 
me my own money that you’ve a-put out to use, and the interest that 
you’ve a-saved back these years—an’ I'll go. ’Tis mine by law. I can 
have it by law. An’ I'll leave ’ee—an’ willing, ay, glad o’ my heart to do 
it—from this day forth. Zo there!” 

This threat of going away quieted him as nothing else on earth could do. 
The money was hers, sure enough, and, with the Whites at her back to 
edge her on, he might put off from day to day, but, sooner or later, he must 
come to an account. And all the gad-about, money-spending neighbours 
would take Ursula’s part. He knew that for certain sure. 

‘‘ Very well,” he answered, but, though he tried to be careless and hold 
his own, his voice quavered. ‘‘ Just as you be a-minded. But, if you bent 
a-gwaine to milky, he, he! ‘tis to be hoped your ladyship won’t be too proud 
to carr’ in a pailful as you do goo.” 
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At once she took him at his word. But her hands were shaking with 
excitement, and, as she poured in Hannah’s milk, she spilt a little over the 
brim of the pail. 

The sight of waste, though it were but a teaspoonful, was to Jacob 
Handsford like a red rag to a mad bull. He could not see it and be still. 

“Little odds, sim-zo, whe’er you do bide or goo. ‘Tis more loss an’ 
gain wi’ ee, look so,” he snarled. 

Ursula gave neither word nor sign. She filled the pail full up this time, 
raised it upon her head, and went away as before. But, in the little paved 
courtyard, she stopped. For a moment, she stood erect and motionless like 
an image carven in wood or stone. All the little meannesses for which she 
suffered shame, the ever-pricking sense of injustice because her money was 
withheld, the constant taunts and sneers at William and the Whites, came 
crowding pell-mell into her memory and drove her half out of her mind. 
And William was gone to sea. She ground her teeth with rage. In the 
first heat of a burning fury kindled by a sense of wrong and ablaze with 
outraged pride, she took three strides forward, and emptied the pailful of 
fresh, sweet-smelling milk into the sink. 

“ There, then,” she said, and tossed her head. 

She felt glad at what she had done—glad at heart. 

It was a protest against skinflint, cheese-paring miserliness, such as 
no words at her command could have given tongue to. It did not 
matter in the least that her father would not know. That made no differ- 
ence to her. She had got the better of him, and was making him pay for 
his a's and his he’s, unbeknown. She laughed at the thought of how he 
would rave if he knew. 

“Ursie!”’ 

‘‘ Her name was spoken close behind her back. She started, and, red 
as a peony, turned round. 

The young Jack White was looking over the wall. Only his head and 
just the open work below the collar of his smock came above the flat 
coping stones. He was staring, wonderstruck—dumb-foundered, as the 
couutry people say. And yet, as open-mouthed he took in both her anger 
and her confusion, a glimmer of merriment twinkled in his eyes. 

She saw it at once. 

‘* Then all the parish’ll know it, and grin,” she thought. And that brought 
her to herself and steadied her. 

Her cap had fallen upon the stones when she took down the pail and 
still lay at her feet. She stood there,a woman of striking character and 
Leauty in her bare-headed excitement. Then the fierceness melted out 
of her eyes. She blushed, and to cover her confusion gave a short, uneasy 
laugh. To gain a moment, she stooped down to pick up the cap. 

‘‘Don’t ‘ce breathe a word to any soul, Jack,” she beseeched, in a low, 
coaxing voice. ‘‘I do trust ’ee for that.” 

‘Not I,” he promised, as ready as a bee. 

“1 don’t mind you, yourzelf, Jack, a bit,” she went on, kind still, 
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for she saw in a twinkling that she could get round Jack. Yet, all of a 


sudden, she blazed up again. ‘There, ’tis more than I can do to bear 
myzelf. I wish the little toad were dead an’ in his grave, I do.’ And 
then again she talked, quite honey-sweet. ‘‘ But I'll tell ’ee more about it, 


Jack, quiet, in your own ear like, to-morrow.” 

““I do want a word wi’ ’ee, Ursie. Where will ’ee be?” he asked, 
with’ some eagerness. z 

“T’ll go to Bratton revel. I will, if I do die for it. I won’t be penned 
up no longer—and I’ll go—come what may,” she burst out, in a fury of 
resentment, as she recalled her wrongs. But then again, she bethought 
herself of Jack. ‘‘ An’ you’ll look out for to zee me there. An’ you'll 
come and have a talk wi’ me, eh, Jack?” 

“‘To be sure I will—an’ tell ’ee about William, too,” he promised, 
gladly. 

“‘Then good-bye. Don’t ’ee bide now, there’s a good chap, for fear 
he should hap to zee ’ee.” With her thumb she pointed over her shoulder 
towards the barton. 

“Then good-bye, Ursie.”’ 

“Good-bye, Jack.” 

‘Yet he lingered. ‘‘I say, Ursie, come straight up to house to- 
morrow. Do 'ee, now.” 

An’ zo I will, Jack,” readily promised the girl. 

She: picked up her pail and went back to the milking. 

Her father said no more. Her threats had given him food for 
thought. He could not do without her, that was the long and short of 
it; and it would be like losing his heart’s blood to give up her money. 
It was a relief to him to see her come back. 

She sat once more to her cow, in silence, too. 

And all the while, above and around the village of Bratton with its 
sadness of widowhood and parting, smiling alike upon mear:ness, mis- 
fortune, bickering, and strife—as though to say that life might be an idyll 
if men could only learn—was growing over vale and hill and dusty road, 
the sweetest summer day that ever shone upon the earth. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


No. IV.—MR. W. T. ROBINSON AT FOXHILL. 
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do something out of your usual course. It makes no difference 

whether the incident is agreeable or not, if the adventure be a novel 

one, there is only one side to it—a happy side. The year 1898 was in 
its last breath, and the day was as mild as spring; the roads revelled in 
their thick coating of dirt, and bicycle tyres were full of play. It was from 
London I made my way to Swindon by train, and it was from Swindon that 
I went to Foxhill by bicycle. I wore a blue suit. The odd notion pervaded 
me that the roads would be dry, but, when I had travelled three: miles, my 
garments changed colour. They became blue and brown. From my boots to 
my knees the brown colour was prominent, and from my knees to my neck 
my suit remained blue. In this curious garb I proceeded till, suddenly, a 
nervous tremor passed through me; the ground had fallen away in my 
imagination ; the wind ceased ; and the birds stopped their song; all things 
came to a standstill; mother earth and I kissed each other—I had skidded ! 
Trembling, frightened and pale, I rose, grasped at the machine, and with a 
wild look I re-mounted, to leave mile after mile behind me. Faster and 
faster went my wheels ; browner and browner became my blue suit, till at 
last, panting and triumphant, because I had not skidded again, I came upon 
Foxhill. The nearest inn was sufficient to-restore my equanimity, and my 
bespattered suit was blue once more. 

Seven miles from Swindon there is a steep mountain—not a real 
mountain with rocky crags and ice-capped peaks, etc., but one of those 
mountains which have on their summits green pasture lands where flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle live and grow fat. It is nevertheless a mountain, 
because to get to the top of it you must ascend seven hundred feet, and when 
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you have done so, you have climbed the heights known as Foxhill. There is 
another eminence opposite Foxhill which boasts of a clump of trees—fir 
trees, I think—that is known as Lyddington, and is quite unimportant. 

On the steep slope of Foxhill there stands a white house. In 
winter, it is bold, barren, and ugly; in summer, it might be called 
picturesque ; there are certain trees which bloom in front of it which soften its 
severity. Below the house, away to the left, are the stables: clean, red brick 
stables, and the two yards, which run into each other, are surrounded on 
all sides by some surprisingly good horse-boxes. I think Clorane, Foxhill’s 
greatest horse, started the fashion for boxes of capacious breadth and length 
because it was, I suppose, impossible to keep the horse, reputation and all, 
in a mere ordinary racing-box. The stables are also on the slope, and 
when the bottom of this is reached, the village road is met with. It is then 
that, right away yonder, the plain, valley, and moorland rise up in the mist. 

I had an idea of writing these lines without having seen the master of 
Foxhill; and I had another idea that I could describe him from hearsay. 
I am glad to say these notions were abandoned. My conscience scouted them. 
I saw Mr. Robinson, I saw him on duty, Isaw him off duty, and I rejoice that 
I did. Imagine to yourself a general methodically, coolly, and splendidly 
handling his troops in a difficult position. Pause again and stand beside a 
great conductor with four hundred great musicians under his control; mark 
well how he frets and fumes at the slightest divergence from the purity of 
each note, and how at once he stops the whole mass of players and 
points out with emphasis the falsity therein. In Mr. Robinson we see 
the general in the splendid handling of his horses, and the musician 
with extraordinary genius for detecting a fault. It is impossible to know this 
young trainer and not to be impressed. Forty, fifty, and sixty horses pass 
before him; all to be exercised according to the individual need or capacity ; 
each one has some characteristic to be watched, for no two are alike in 
temperament or in treatment. There is little that escapes his lynx 
eyes, and there is nothing which does not depend entirely on 
his judgment. There is order in everything and system throughout : there 
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is promptness everywhere, and there is the discipline from which alone 
springs the strength and mastery of a great chief. ; 

The morning’s work is done, and we approach the white house, bold and 
barren. Then Mr. Robinson becomes another being. The look of authority 
quickly disappears and your host becomes the jolliest of schoolboys. 
Beaming with smiles, he develops into a delightful companion, and the 
keen air of the Foxhill Mountain shows the proof of its glorious freshness 
in the man. He will tell how at Danebury, under Tom Cannon, he was 
apprenticed as a jockey for six years, and then how Captain Machell 
brought him out. He will tell you of his eternal devotion to the captain. 
and he will vividly describe how he won the Caesarewitch on Humewood 
and two St. Legers on Kilwarlin and Seabreeze. Then he will discourse 
on his training career, which began privately, under Lord Jerrard; next 
how he trained on his own account at Newmarket till he came to Foxhill, 
Then you must listen to him on his latest theme. There is no place he 
likes better. The downs, which run north, south, east, and west, are 
perfection to him. Free to work and free to enjoy himself in the glorious 
breath of the wild surroundings, he is the happiest of men in the fullest 
sense of the word. To chase the fox is to the hard-worked trainer his 
greatest joy. The tune of the huntsman’s horn, the baying of the frantic 
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knee-desks, some old-fashioned hunting 
pictures, and I should think at least five 
dear old leather arm-chairs fill the smoking 
room ; a picture of a racer or two, a large 
portrait of Clorane, and an anti- 
macassar dedicated to the horse and M. 
Cannon, also to Winkfield’s Pride and 
N. Robinson, are a few of the trophies. 
Sport in all its branches is prominent. 
The brush of a fox hangs on the wall, the 
head of a stag stares vacantly across the 
room, and a shot gun rests lazily against 
the door. Before a winter fire, a retriever, 
deaf in both ears and blind in one eye, 
is asleep. In the dining room we sce 
the walls alive with racers of the past, 
the records of which are beyond the 
limits of this article. 

And now I come to great events—the 
visiting of some famous handicap horses. 
There are many at Foxhill that have made 
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hounds — Foxhill is a great 
hunting centre—the mad 
gallop of the fine old hunter 
which carries him through 
everything, are to him the 
delights of life. 

At Foxhill, batchelorhood 
reigns supreme. The white, 
bold, barren house may be 
ugly outside, but there is 
a special charm within. 
There descends sheer down 
into the centre of the hall 
an oaken staircase, and, at 
each end of the hall, there 
is a large, old-fashioned 
room ; one is the smoking, 
the other the dining-room. 
Pipes and pipe-racks, cigars, 
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owners, trainers, and jockeys world-famed, but there is one which 
stands pre-eminent — Clorane. This mighty weight-carrier can be 
coupled with Victor Wild as the greatest handicap pair this century has 
seen. Who can ever forget the terrific roar when the gallant horse won 
the Lincolnshire, in 1896, with the enormous weight of gst. 4lb.—an 
outburst which was only equalled when, in the same year, Victor Wild, 
under gst. 7lb., was hailed the winner of the Kempton Jubilee? The 
home of Clorane is in the stud farm at Foxhill, and, in the matter of 
boxes, this great horse has again eclipsed his brothers. His box is 
his own private property now, and he has his own special keeper. In 
the old days, before he stopped racing, his quarters were in the upper yard 
of the stables, and these were distinguished by a red curtain. ‘‘ Darkie”’ was 
the horse’s lad, and ‘‘ Darkie”’ and Clorane were one. Many a night has the 
boy slept in the old horse’s box, and, before a great race, they were always 
inseparable. Clorane isa chestnut, a beautiful light chestnut, with a back 
like an elephant and quarters like the stern of a man-of-war. When the 
door of his box is open, you stare in amazement, and all the power of 
speech leaves you. If you stare long enough, you will, by some magnetic 
power, compel the horse to stare at you, and, when he does, you will see 
his beautifully arched neck turn gracefully round, and he will bring into 
view his handsome and clever head. 

He will like to ask you if you are from a race-course, and if the same 
crowds and the same life still continue. He will make inquiries about his 
old friend, Victor—by the bye, Clorane’s Christian name is Jim—and he 
will whisper to you what he would give if he could have one more mile 
race with Victor. ‘‘ Don’t go,” he implores his visitor; ‘‘ 1 have some great 
stories to tell you; stay another hour, or even two, I have much to relate.” 
The wind shrieks outside, and the cold air creeps in. Clorane has 
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been entertain- 
ing us_ long 
enough, and 
the visit must 
end. In the 
stables, Liscar- 
ton is the 
proud owner of 
Clorane’s box, 
and, immedi- 
ately opposite, 
Winkfield’s 
Pride used to 
live. In this 
same way, 
some further 
well-known 
handicappers are interviewed, the best-known being Dinna Forget. In 
close proximity are Mount Prospect and Prince Barcaldine. Great was the 
record of the stable when the last-named horse won the Lincolnshire 
Handicap this year. The two previous years, Foxhill had seen this valuable 
prize secured by Clorane and Winkfield’s Pride respectively ; the latter 
winning after the extraordinary odds of 200 to 1 had been laid against 
him. Winkfield’s Pride is now in France, his present owner being that 
famous French sportsman, M. Blanc. 

There have been some fresh arrivals of late at Foxhill, and among these 
are Captain Machell’s Portmarnoch. Mrs. Langtry’s horses have also 
been added, and when such favourites as Merman and Dancing Wave, 
Bridegroom and Gazetteer, are among them, the interest in Mr. Robinson’s 
stable is very 
substantially 
increased. 
Yearlings, to 
the number of 
thirty, fill the 
several wings 
of these 
stables, as 
well as the 
two-year - olds 
which have 
not yet been 
“out,” and 
there are, I 
think, some 
eighty animals Winkfield’s Pride. 
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in training. The hand of the builder is seen; more boxes, more lads’ 
quarters are to be erected. The foundation of a new dining hall is 
already laid, and shortly, the second yard will become a complete square. 
Truly, the old order of things changeth! 

The day is Saturday and the lads of the Foxhill Stables are to test 
their skill against Swindon in the game of Association Football. The 
chiming of the clock indicates that work is at an end and relaxation 
commences. We make our way up to the House again, up that very steep 
drive, and, as we enter it, Nathaniel Robinson appears sitting on 
the sofa in the Hall and ready to take part in the afternoon’s fray. 
Nat is the brother of the clever young trainer, and is in his twentieth 
year. He isalsoa jockey in the first flight. At sixteen years of age, he 
was riding six stone, and could boast of being the cleverest light weight 
then in training. A year after he came out, he was at his best, and he was 
a very great little jockey indeed. Possessed of enormous muscular power 
in his arms, and of a very clever head, he won race after race on men’s 
horses and boys’ horses; and secured big events and minor ones. It was 
at this time, when he was so young and light, that his success was due as much 
to his splendid determination as to his head work. There was never a boy 
who finished with such gusto, there were few that so literally hurled their 
horses first past the post. 

If you ever saw young Robinson riding, you could never mistake him ; 
if his mount had the slightest chance, he would be ridden out for all he 
was worth, and it was by the energetic fashion of his finishes that he 
sometimes just snatched a race when lads of his own weight would have 
been nowhere. 
To-day, Nat is 
not the light- 
weight he was, 
and the season 
of 1898 could 
not shew such 
a good record. 
There is, how- 
ever, little to 
despair of in 
this. He is 
still a_ fine 
jockey, and he 
has got the 
same clever 
head. His 
mounts, this 
year, will be 
the best that 
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give him, and 
his wins at the 
end of next 
season will, I 
prophecy, be as 
numerous as 
ever. Nat is 
reserved about 
himself, but he 
will tell you 
his favourite 
horse is Dinna 
Forget, and 
that the most 
exciting race he 
ever rode was 
on this horse 
in last year’s 
Jubilee. He will tell you that, like his brother, he is devoted to hunting, 
and he will also inform you that his favourite game at cards is solo 
whist. He will not discourse on his prowess as a boxer, or as a billiard- 
player, but the latter sport is his especial recreation. Nat, if you ask 
him these things, quietly refuses to acknowledge any skill in any form, 
and you must inquire of his friends. 

He is a model of retiring modesty, and it is only on acquaintance 
that you can ferret out his likes and dislikes. Popular, by reason of his 
professional skill, and with a demeanour so unassuming and at the same 
time so pleasing, he is all that a jockey should be. It is a pleasure to 
have met Nat Robinson. 

The Swindon 
Footballers 
have arrived. 
They are big, 
burly men. The 
Foxhill team in 
colours, blue 
and white, are 
also ready for 
the fray; and, 
with Nat play- 
ing half-back, 
the whistle 
blows. The 
burly men, big 
and broad, 
force the game ; Gazetteer. 


Bridegroom {Photo by Clarence Hailey. 
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and it looks, at first, as if their size will conquer, for they quickly 
shoot a goal. But the light and speedy stable lads have now got under 
weigh. They have also shot a goal. The game continues fast and 
furious, and the score reaches two to one in favour of Foxhill. The 
result, I do not know. My enemy, Time, forbids me to stay longer. The 
last I see of Foxhill is the footballers in blue and white; the last I 
hear of Foxhill is the distant cheering of the Stable Lads. 


BY HARRY LANDER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. SCHUMACHER. 


HEN Jack Oulton came home witha million or so to his credit, 

\ X / most people forgot why he had been a Cape Mounted 

Policeman. The few, who remembered, charitably termed his 

youthful mistakes a virulent attack of “ parson’s son,” a disease 

unknown to medical science but peculiarly fatal to sons of the clergy. Old 

Cargyle invited him to Stapleton Towers for the sake of his own 

investments and the late Reverend Mr. Oulton. Actuated by the antiquated 

idea that a man enjoys meeting college chums and old school-fellows, he 

arranged a special house-party to honour him. They all accepted, but 

decided it was rather a bore, for, as Victor Hayes remarked, ‘‘ His head will 

be swollen, and it’s rather rough on us to burn incense before Rowdy Jack, 

to whom we can all give points in morals, manners, and mental capacity— 
everything, in fact, bar money.”’ 

He arrived just in time for dinner—about half an hour later than his 
luggage—having been unable to resist the temptation of alighting on the 
road to gossip with some of his father’s old parishioners. Mr. Cargyle 
rightly approved of such graciousness, while the farmers agreed, ‘‘ A moighty 
foine gentleman he be, and civil speakin’ with his tons of goold.” An 
expression of opinion which was afterwards endorsed by all the country-side. 

May Cargyle said he was distinctly handsome, to which Fred Weir 
reluctantly assented, with a proviso as to his hands, which were ‘awfully 
bricky.’”’ His manners and conversation were exceptional; even over the 
cigars and coffee he babbled, in faultless sentences, of literature and the 
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drama, never once mentioning either gold dust or diamonds. In the billiard 
room, he played a very average game, and lost with much good grace, then 
lounging on the settee, commenced to talk enthusiastically of Sardou’s 
latest play. Being unexpected, this culture was most disappointing, for, in 
his youth, Jack had been an authority on all matters appertaining to the 
P. R., habitually eschewing art, literature, and science as “‘ rot.” 

‘‘Marvellously interesting development of character,” said Hayes to 
Donald Cargyle. ‘‘ Money, which makes most men snobs, has transformed 
our loud-voiced, sportive friend into a prig.” 

“Nonsense ; you're prejudiced by that man we met at the Styver’s 
dinner-party. Oulton’s all right; breed will tell. Nobody, except you, 
expected him to be a * bounder.’ ”’ 

‘“* Well, he might try to be novel, if it is only to amuse us. Let’s make 
a final effort to draw him. Glad to get back to civilization, Jack ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, for some things. No thanks ’—shaking his head at the profferred 
cigar box—‘‘I think Ill smoke a bit—that is, a pipe.” 

‘‘Do; perhaps it will make you more like the young gentleman whose 
high ideals of life caused such trouble at Jesus, a few years ago. You're too 
confoundedly correct.” 

“Age, old fellow ; merely the effects of age,’ he replied, laughing, as he 
produced a briar pipe with a chewed stem and a cake of cavendish from 
the pocket of his smoking jacket. Cutting up the tobacco, he loaded his 
pipe, lit it, and relapsed into silence. 

“Look here, Jack,” exclaimed Donald Cargyle, as he poured out the 
pegs ; “‘ you’re too modest for a Kaffir millionaire. Seltzer or soda? We've 
tried to draw you all the evening ; now spin some yarns.” 

Stretching himself out on the settee, he crumpled his shirt front, 
smashed down his collar, and sighed hugely with an air of comfort. The 
other men willingly put aside the cues they had been listlessly handling, and 
ranged themselves according to their several ideas of ease round the big, 
bronzed man who, puffing forth clouds of blue smoke, said lazily : 
‘Really, Don, I didn’t think they would interest you. The adventures of 
modern Argonauts are somewhat prosaic, especially as we are now all 
millionaires on a more or less substantial basis. I’ve prospected for months 
with a pick and a frying-pan to squander my all in a few weeks. I’ve slept 
on a veldt in a blanket, and enjoyed it far more than the best apartment in 
the North Western Hotel. Gambled more keenly for plugs of tobacco 
than I ever did at the Randt Club where thousands were staked on a hand. 
Life is the same all the world over, boys, so long as we are young enough 
to enjoy both rough and smooth. I remember——” 

Then at last he spoke. Tales of the early days on the fields, of the 
dashing English boys whose names are worn by the rains from the dreary 
rows of stones in Kimberley Cemetery, of the old days at Barberton and 
the rush to the Randt. Of bad men and good; of fights, fortunes, and 
failures. Of Barney performing conjuring tricks for ha’pence in 
Johannesburg markct-place where, one day, he was fated to walk as king. 
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Of his great fight with a red Jew on the floor of the Stock Exchange in 
settlement of a ‘‘ difference.” Incidents of a different nature from the 
career of the Man at the Cape, of his generosity, chivalry, and pluck. But 
the only personal references were such as, ‘‘ When I was bossing the boys 
on the floors,” or, ‘‘ Two years back I was working tailings at Jumpers.” 
Yet, from the magnitude of his ‘ pile,’ he must have played prominent 
parts in the ever-changing scenes of enterprise, daring, and endurance 
which he narrated with the graphic power of one who had seen. Brand 
new millionaires are invariably appreciated, although modesty is not often 
their most conspicuous failing. This man had only been rich fora few 
months, and, as Fred Weir remarked with enthusiasm to Hayes, “after all, 
he is the same careless, unaffected boy of the old days.” 

‘* When he worshipped May Cargyle,” added his friend. 

‘I was not going to say that,” replied Weir, with slight irritation. 
‘* However, the loves of youth are idols, not gods.” 

“Sententious, but fallacious. Good night.” 

A rising young barrister versus a Kaffir millionaire. Weir had constructed 
the hateful sentence from his fears, and it recurred dismally in his mind as 
he listened moodily to the conversation between his fiancée and Oulton. 
** What ? Never seen a rough diamond! I’ve one if you care to see it.” 

“| should, indeed. Have you seen one, Fred?” 

‘“« Never,”’ answered Weir. ‘‘ They are just like other crystals.”’ 

“Oh! no. I'll get mine,” exclaimed Oulton, rising from his seat. 
Then pausing awkwardly, he continued, “I say. Eh! don’t mention 
it. I’m foolish to carry them about, but I’m accustomed to do so, and 
never think what a temptation it may prove to servants.” 

‘Extremely foolish and inconsiderate,” remarked Weir, when he had 
left them. ‘‘ Cut diamonds cause sufficient trouble in country houses with- 
out a man carrying a bag full of rough ones in his portmanteau.” 

“IT wish he had never mentioned it,” replied Miss Cargyle. ‘I shall 
be quite nervous with such things in the house. The worst of boyish men 
is that they are so careless.” 

Presently, he returned, sauntering jauntily across the lawn, puffing a 
cigarette, but with a grave face. ‘Draw the chairs close together, and see 
that we are not watched. It will appear mysterious, Miss Cargyle, but 
diamonds are mysteries, from the time they were made by the writhing 
earth, until, cut in sparkling facets, they gleam on the crest of a crown. 
Made by violence; delved by violence; cut, won, and lost by violence; 
always an irresistible attraction for crime! But this one is rough, and 
therefore, like most rough things in Nature, unsullied.” 

He spoke with an unusual sadness which they did not observe; for, 
unstrapping a wash leather bag, he had dropped from it a diamond that 
filled the palm of his hand. 

‘Opals are regarded as unlucky, but I've seen a diamond create as 
much havoc as a well-staged railway disaster. Now, to fulfil its destiny: 
this one should ruin a man, or a woman within a year.” 
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“Tt must be worth hundreds 
ne of pounds,” said May Cargyle, 
breathlessly. 

“Hundreds!” he flung 
back his head with a roar of 
laughter, as he clenched the 
stone in his strong, brown fist. 
“Why, there isn’t a Jew in 
Amsterdam who would not 
gladly give seventy thousand 
and chance how I came by it.” 

‘* Seventy thousand ! ” 
exclaimed Weir. ‘It'll 
bring you good luck at 
all events, Jack.” 

“It’s useful, certainly. 

Do you care to examine 

the stone, Miss Cargyle?” 

“No, thank you; it is 
not at all pretty; I really 
wish you would take it 
to father’s bankers, to- 
morrow, for I shall be 
anxious as long as you 
are here.”’ 

‘Oh! nobody knows but we three, but I’ll do so, to-morrow. Stupid 
of me to mention such a thing, but please don’t trouble.” 

‘Seventy thousand,” remarked Weir, as if he had just concluded a 
calculation. ‘It will take me about seventy years to earn that at my 
present rate.” 

‘“Don’t become avaricious, Fred,’ said May Cargyle, recompensing 
him with one glance for the interest she had displayed in the other man. 
‘‘Seventy thousand pounds would make little difference to our——any 
ones lives.” 

‘**Yes,’’ remarked Oulton, unconsciously sighing as he pocketed his bag ; 
‘surprising how small is money’s purchasing power. The most desirable 
things in life are beyond it.” 

* * * 


“ T can't find it,” he said despairingly. 


Manliness, unaffected modesty, and tremendous good-nature, soon make 
a man beloved. When Oulton, pleading ill-health, did not appear at 
breakfast the next morning, every one was sympathetic. Even the cynical 
Hayes said ‘‘ Poor chappie, his room is next to mine: how I cursed him for 
tramping about until two o'clock this morning. Afraid it’s something 
exhilarating, judging by the amount of exercise he took.”’ 

Later in the morning he visited him to say “ good-bye,” for he was 
leaving Stapleton Towers, being over-due for an engagement with a man 
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in the Tyrol. Much to his surprise, he found the invalid in his shirt 
sleeves, busy sorting a bundle of papers, with his apartment in the utmost 
disorder. ‘‘ Felt seedy and had a lot of work to do, so thought I’d combine 
the two,” he explained, gloomily. 

“‘Well, you've excited a considerable amount of sympathy. All the 
women in the place are concocting dainty dishes for you.” 

““The deuce, they are! I say, old fellow, tell Miss Cargyle I’m all 
right and shall be down to lunch. I hate fuss. Good-bye! Don't forgot 
you’re pledged to dine with me at the ‘ Travellers.’ ”’ 

During lunch, he was gloomy and preoccupied. This aroused May 
Cargyle’s fears as to the safety of the stone, and she confided them to 
Weir. 

** Nonsense, little girl, he is only immersed in business. Ill tell you a 
secret. He is bringing out a new company, and has promised me an allot- 
ment. Isn’t that generous of him? But if you’re nervous, tell your father.” 

Mr. Cargyle was astonished to find his guest seated on the floor 
surrounded by the contents of his bags. ‘‘Sorry to disturb you, Jack, 
but May has just told me about this diamond. Nothing wrong? Eh!” 

‘“No, oh! no. I’m just arranging my gear.” 

“Don’t think me rude, my boy, but I must ask you to entrust it to my 
bankers. Look here, Jack! What’s the matter ?” 

“I can’t find it,” he said, despairingly; ‘‘ although I’ve rummaged 
since midnight, yesterday.” 

‘* What shall we do?” gasped Mr. Cargyle, sinking helplessly into a chair. 

“‘ My confounded carelessness,” mourned Oulton. ‘I would rather any 
thing than sucha mishap in your house. However, we’ll keep the loss to 
ourselves. Ill tell Miss Cargyle it is at your bank.” 

‘* But I understand the diamond is worth a fortune. Something must 
be done. I'll fetch Fred.” 

“No.” 

‘*What now? Surely you don’t object to a consultation, and Don won't 
be home until to-morrow.” 

Oulton arose and paced the floor with a troubled expression on his face. 
At last he stopped before his host, and said, hoarsely, ‘‘ Fact is, Weir and 
your daughter are the only persons in the house aware of its existence.” The 
words wrung a groan from his listener, and he hastened to add, in tones of 
entreaty, ‘‘ So I beg you to allow the loss to remain asecret. If announced, 
nothing can prevent my oldest friend from feeling uncomfortable.” 

‘“‘Tush! boy, don’t talk like a fool; besides, Mr. Weir has a right to 
know, and I am determined to have no jewel mysteries in my house.” 

“* Well, do let’s conduct the enquiry quietly. The servants.” 

“Yes, yes; always the servants,” his host exclaimed, testily. | ‘* They 
have all been with me for years. Come to my study and I'll send for Mrs. 
Witham.” 

Mr. Cargyle’s natural irritation was rapidly affecting his temper, so there 
was no alternative but compliance. Seated before his secretaire, he strove to 
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assume the stern demeanour which so well befitted him for the Quarter 
Sessions. But he fidgeted in his chair, drumming on the desk with his 
fingers, while his guest lounged easily by the window. ‘“ Mrs. Witham,” 
he demanded, the moment the door closed behind her, ‘‘who was in Mr. 
Oulton’s room last night ? ” 

“Oh, sir!" gasped that worthy woman, appalled by visions of crime 
which made the keys rattle in her reticule, ‘so far as I know, sir, only the 
chambermaid.” 

‘“« Please don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Witham,” said Oulton, to the trembling 
housekeeper ; ‘‘I have mislaid a trifling article of jewelry. Nothing of 
consequence.” 

“Ah, yes! nothing of consequence,” exclaimed her master, losing the 
J.P. mien in his laboured assumption of indifference ; “‘ but I may as well 
see Susan. And, Mrs. Witham, say nothing, nothing.” 

“Will you permit me to put the question?” asked Oulton, as they 
awaited the chambermaid. 

“‘ Certainly, especially as I’m too worried to do so, skilfully, myself.” 

When the girl entered, Oulton asked: ‘‘Oh! did you clear the floor of 
my room last night between six and twelve o’clock? I’m afraid I leave 
it in rather a litter.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the girl, with a promptness which threw doubts upon 
Mrs. Witham’s discretion. ‘ At eight, I went there but came away, as Mr. 
Weir was waiting for you. About an hour after, I tidied it a 

“ Eh! did you—at eight !—That’ll do, thank you. Oh! look through the 
torn paper you swept up; I've lost astud. Yes, I should like to try that 
course, to-morrow, Mr. Cargyle, although I’m but a recent victim to golf. 
I suppose it means starting.” 

«Jack, what can I do?” moaned his host. 

He shook his head mournfully, and said, hoarsely, ‘Curse my folly, 
curse all diamonds, but we must not suspect - 

“Suspect ! damme, man, suspect Weir whois to marry my girl. Ring 
that bell.—Oh, God! it cannot be—Ah! thank you, Jack.” 

“ T say, old fellow,” said Oulton, when Weir had seated himself easily 
on the edge of the table ; ‘‘that confounded stone is missing.” 

“Missing! I thought something had happened by your faces. Have 
you searched the house ?”’ 

‘*No, because the bag in which I kept it is not lost,” he replied,.very 
distinctly. 

‘*Then it has been stolen. Pardon me, Mr. Cargyle, but do you not 
think so?” 

Yes.” 

“When did you last see it, Jack?” he enquired, turning to him. 

* Before I went down to dinner, it was hidden in my dressing case. At 
twelve o'clock, only the bag was there.”’ 

Weir twisted his moustache with an air of reflection. ‘Burglary is 
out of the question. Who entered the room during those six hours?” 
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“One of the servants,” said Mr. Cargyle, steadying his voice with an 
effort. ‘‘Did you notice anything strange when you were there at eight 
o'clock ?” 

**No. By the way, I opened the window ; I waited ten minutes, Jack, 
but you didn’t keep the appointment.” 

“‘ Appointment !”’ exclaimed Oulton, amazed. 

‘For the application form for your new company which you gave me 
this morning. Don’t youremember? Just before dinner, you said eight 
o'clock.” 

He turned deadly pale and swayed in his seat, then, clearing his throat, 
said anxiously, ‘‘ Do you remember? [t was while we were waiting for 
the gong.” 

“I’ve a shocking memory, Weir. Of course it was. Eight o'clock, 
you say? I’m sorry I was not there.” 

Their host echoed the wish in his heart, for he was speechless with wrath. 

“Mr. Cargyle wishes to employ a detective,” continued Oulton, calmly, 
‘‘ but I think it useless. A silent, diligent search is all I can think of here. 
Of course, I shall notify my loss at Scotland Yard, to the Hatton Garden 
dealers, and all the respectable cutters in Amsterdam.” 

‘“Yes, I suppose that is the wisest course,” assented Weir. ‘‘Can I 
assist you in any way?” 

‘No, thanks,” replied Oulton, with a covert smile. ‘“ Ah! you might 
search my room through; I’ve been all over it, but such a thing is easily 
missed.” 

** To be sure, I’ll do so at once.” 

The two men watched him out of the room. He staggered in his walk 
trembling at every step. 

“* Oulton,” cried his host in a voice rough with suppressed passion. 
‘* Did you make such an appointment ?” 

‘It is immaterial.” 

‘“ Answer me. Yes, or No?” 

‘No; but if you will keep calm, Mr. Cargyle, I think the diamond will 
be found.” 

‘‘ Found! You mean—Ha! ha! Jack, you millionaires have good nerves 
and tough hearts,” he continued, with a hysterical laugh. ‘‘ You play 
a bold and generous game for your seventy thousand, and I’m grateful to 
you. I see—now that he knows the girl saw him in the room, of course he’ll 
find the diamond.” 

But, in spite of all, the diamond was not found. Mr. Cargyle became 
more irritable every day as the awful scandal crept gradually through the 
house, to be retailed in the neighbourhood, plus the usual amount of 
exaggeration. Even Oulton could not disguise his anxiety, while Weir 
found his position so intolerable that important business necessitated his 
return to town. 

‘* Well,” growled Mr. Cargyle to his son, as he watched the dog-cart 
down the drive, ‘(I suppose many men would prefer a fortune to my 
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daughter, but for impudent, unabashed knavery, that man, whom I've known 
from his childhood, is unsurpassed.” 

“It is awfully conclusive, but I never will believe it of Fred, neither will 
May.” 

‘“‘ Young fools! The calm way he took his leave maddens me. I suppose 
you regard it as the consciousness of innocence.” 

* * * 

‘Whatever has brought you to this deplorable state, and why didn’t you 
wire for me, before ?”’ asked Hayes, testily. 

‘“‘T can’t get up,” replied Weir, from the sofa. “It is good of you to 
come so soon.” 

“Come soon?” exclaimed his friend, bitterly. ‘‘ Do you think I have so 
many friends that I can afford to lose you? What is it—influenza ?” 

“‘Haven’t you heard ?” 

“* Look here, Fred, I’ve travelled six hundred miles in answer to your 
telegram for me to make your will, or something equally absurd. What’s 
the matter? Poor boy! Was my surmise right? Did May jilt you for the 
millionaire ? ” 

‘The only thing that has not happened. Thank God, she believes in 
me,” he whispered, with a smile. 

They sat for some minutes in silence, during which he strove to arrange 
the story in his disordered mind. ‘ Now, old fellow,” said his friend, 
resting a hand very gently on his shoulder ; ‘‘ what is it?” 

“Oulton kad a rough diamond, worth seventy thousand, which he 
showed to May and myself. The next morning, it was missing, and we were 
the only persons who knew it was in the house. He had made an appoint- 
ment to meet me in his room that evening which he did not keep, but I was 
seen there by a servant. He protested against my feeling uncomfortable, 
and Don laughed at the idea of—of my being the thief, but Mr. Cargyle 
said nothing. At the end of three days, I came to town—another dinner 
at Stapleton would have driven me mad. I wrote to May, offering 
to release her, and she returned my letter with one of her own that saved 
me from suicide. But the tale is spreading, Vic. Two days ago, I dropped 
into the club, and men sauntered away —cut me. Stannard, who's 
a brick, stood by me, or I should have done something awful. He told me 
it has gone the round. What am Ito do? Shoot myself, make a hole in 
the river--— ?” 

** Hold your row,” growled his friend, with a face black with passion. 
“What night did he lose it?” 

“The night before you left.” 

“T thought so. He might as easily suspect me.” 

“Then, you don't think me guilty?” 

“ Look here, Fred: am Ta fool? When a man gets off with seventy 
thousand pounds, he doesn’t spraw! on a sofa and talk nonsense. We must 
find that stone. My room was next to his in the bachelors’ quarters. and, if 
something isn’t done, he'll say I took it.” 
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‘But, Vic, you’re unjust ; Oulton behaves nobly. I’ve letters from him 
entreating me not to be disturbed.” 

‘* While he spreads the report. Look here, Fred; you had better go over 
to the Equity bar; you'll never make a criminal lawyer. I'll catch the next 
train down there, or he’ll issue a warrant for me. You pull yourself together 
and follow by the 4.30. At eight o’clock, I'll meet you at the lodge.” 

‘* What are you going todo? Vic, have youaclue? I declare you're 
excited.” 

‘‘Then you keep cool, for I’ve nothing but a hope.’ 

3% * 


* 


“Mr. Weir and Mr. Hayes, sir,” said a servant, in tones which implied 
an important announcement. 

Jack Oulton was seated in a cosy corner with May Cargyle, apparently 
making the best of his opportunities. Weary weeks of waiting had 
blanched her cheeks; she sprang up eagerly and crossed the room to her 
lover. Both men were in travelling dress, with mud upon their clothes 
and hands. ‘“ Why, Victor; this is a pleasant surprise,” said Mr. Cargyle. 
Then, coldly, “‘ Mr. Weir, I did not receive your telegram.” 

“‘T did not wire, sir. Vic 
will explain this sudden 
apparition.” Then, drawing 
the trembling girl aside, he 
whispered, ‘‘ Dear girl, I’m 
saved.” 

“Mr. Cargyle,” cried 
Hayes, excitedly, ‘‘as all 
present know the circum- 
stances of Mr. Oulton’s loss, 
I may speak plainly. Is this 
your diamond ?” 

Bringing a mud-covered 
hand from behind his back, 
he held the stone towards 
bim. Oulton surveyed it 
calmly and replied “ It is.” 

“* Where did you find it?” 

““Oh! Vic, where was 
its 2.7" 

“It’s the same stone!” 

All gathered round him 
in an excited group, except 
Oulton, who looked on with 
languid interest. 

** Listen, and I’ll tell you, 
unless Mr. Oulton prefers to 
do so.” 


“Ig this your diamond? 
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Oh! no, thank you.” 

‘“ My room was next to his, and, on the night before I left, I could not 
sleep because he was moving about. About two in the morning, I went to 
the open window with the intention of tapping at his. Leaning from it, I 
was surprised to see a man crawling along the coping. It was our boyish. 
open-hearted friend; and I heard something rattle in the pipe leading from 
the gutter of the roof. I thought it strange, so did not disturb him; but 
the moment I heard of the diamond mystery, I recollected the incident as 
peculiar. Mr. Cargyle, we took the liberty of digging up the end of that 
pipe while you were at dinner. The lodge-keeper was present and saw the 
stone found. Men do not drop seventy thousand pounds down pipes, so | 
assume this stone is worthless. What does Mr. Oulton think ?” 

‘“*] think,” he replied, very coolly, ‘‘it would have been wiser of me to 
have used alum, as it would have melted.” 

“You infernal villain,’ screamed Hayes, dashing towards him; but 
Oulton caught him by the coat with his huge, brown hand, and, shaking him 
into silence, said, very quietly, ‘‘Mr. Weir, will you kindly take Miss 
Cargyle from the room.” 

““You insolent vagabond,” cried Mr. Cargyle; ‘‘how dare you give 
orders in my house? Explain yourself. Confound it, Jack! Which of 
you three men is the blackguard? I'm getting confused!” 

“*] may claim that distinction,” he said, relinquishing his hold upon 
Hayes. ‘I’ve played a bold game and lost, because I neglected a small 
detail. The stake, Mr. Cargyle, was the honour of being your son-in-law 
which I still think worth the risk.” 

‘“* But, Oulton; think what you've done! Almost ruined a man’s life!” 

‘**Pish! my good sir, I've ruined hundreds of men’s lives. How else do 
you imagine I made my wealth? Weir possessed what I most desired. 
He was an old friend, which grieved me; but what would you? Thought 
I held a full hand and staked my honour and place in society on diamonds, 
but hearts were trumps. However; I’m a good loser.” 

“Your disgusting exhibition of depravity, sir—— 
Cargyle. 

‘* Pray excuse me, but, if I start at once, I can get into Ipswich before 
the hotels close. Gentlemen, good-night.” 


” 


commenced Mr. 
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THE DRURY LANE PANTOMIME. 


myself, are permitted to attend the Dress Rehearsal of the 

production still running at Drury Lane, and, by grappling with the 

subject at the earliest opportunity in this way, we shall be in time 
to catch the February number, by which date the majority of the dear 
children, for whom this product is primarily intended, will be returning to 
school refreshed, no doubt, by what they have learnt in the holidays. ‘‘ The 
Forty Thieves” is certainly not a play, and is scarcely a pantomime. 
There is but little of the ‘‘mime” in it, for anything histrionic would 
interfere with the mechanism and, without making any recondite reference 
to the Greek derivation, the ‘‘show” seems to me to be most fittingly 
described by the half-word used, for the sake of brevity, by those employed 
in the production. It is a choice morsel, that half-word, and fits in 
euphoniously with this indescribably wearisome annual hotch-potch. It is 
a * Panto.” 

The continued popularity of this toughened annual, this stupendous 
Drury Lane horror, is not without instruction, though I confess to being 
somewhat uncertain as to the precise value of it, or whether so much need 
be done to teach us so little. However, one looks for moral teaching when 
entering the New Year, and it is to be hoped that any lessons conveyed by 
the ‘‘ panto” may not be too late to do good, even in February. Chiefest 
of which moral lessons is that, if you can spread about an idea that you 
are giving good value for money, that is to say, as regards quality, you can 
so subjugate the intelligence of the public that it will see art where there 
is no art, hear music where there is merely a babel of sound, and admire 
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things which can be seen for 
nothing in many shop windows in 
the Drury Lane district. More- 
over, it will vigorously applaud 
that which it does not enjoy, if 
the Panjandrum be big enough. 
There is a generai notion that 
one ought to enjoy it. It may be 
that, here and there, someone will 
be found callous enough to declare 
that this so-called ‘‘ panto” is no 
good at all, but a mere heap of 
rubbish and, as a spectacle, is 
calculated to bore one to death. 
In which case you must tell him 
that he is dblasé, that he is cursed 
with a bad nature, and that, were 
he virtuous, the scales would fall 
from his eyes, and he would find 
the ‘‘ panto” provocative — shall 
we say ?-—of innocent merriment. 
One is reminded of the “invisible ”” 
garment, nonexistent, but which 
everyone managed to see quite distinctly, on the understanding that, if 
anyone failed to see it, inherent vice would be ascribed as the cause 
of the failure. 

In the present “‘ panto” we have the sort of thing which one has learnt 
to expect from painful experience: an exhibition which boldly proclaims a 
happy combination of the maximum of expense with the minimum of 
intelligence—just the big, annual medley for the safe conduct of which the 
late lamented Gus Harris was knighted. First comes the costumier, then 
the scene-painter, and, finally, Arthur Collins, as Crummles redivivus, with 
a property waterfall. 

Even the programme is unique, not only in the artlessness of the Art 
cover, but also for the ingenious selection of different size type to suit the 
importance, or otherwise, of the people referred to. We are informed, in 
one portion of it, that so-and-so is Stage-Manager and somebody else 
Assistant Stage-Manager. In most programmes, this tit-bit of information 
is very properly supposed to carry its own intimation with it—that one is 
the greater and the other the less as Euclid phrases it—but in this instance, 
with rich snobbishness, the first-named comes off with flying colours in 
large type, and his assistant, or confrére, fades away beneath him in 
insignificant “romans.” So with the printing of the ‘‘ cast of characters.” 
In any other theatre programmes, while proper precedence is given to the 
characters and the names of those who impersonate them, the size of the 
type is the same all the way through, but, at Drury Lane, some demarcation 
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must be made, and without changing the size of the type, but by altering 
the thickness of it, the line is drawn, so to speak, at the name of Miss 
Evelyn Hughes, and all subsequent names look as if the printer had been 
instructed to throw dirty water instead of good ink on the type, just to 
show that the rest of the “characters” do not receive thumping salaries 
and are really of no consequence. There is no likelihood that this sort of 
snobbishness will be copied by other theatres, but it will stand as one of the 
special Drury Lane idiosyncracies. The snobbishness of the programme, 
however, is somewhat redeemed by a little jeu d’esprit on the front page, 
where we are told, in the biggest type, that ‘“‘The Forty Thieves” is 
** written and invented ” by Arthur Sturgess and Arthur Collins. It is not so 
much the modest pride in the authorship—after ‘‘ sitting under” the brilliant 
libretto for a few hours one can fully understand that—but to realise that 
they have thrown in the necessary ‘‘ inventiveness ” with it, is almost too 
much. By the use of this word, allusion is made, I suppose, to the use of 
the waterfall, and the novelty of a ballet which is made-up to represent 
porcelain (or anything which the costumier may have hidden away in his 
subtle brain), and theterm may be meant to include the aerial evolutions of the 
Grigolati troupe—somewhat stale after similar displays during the last three 
or four years. It seems scarcely credible that two men—without assistance 
—could have thought of it all. The wealth of witticism and epigram, the 
neat rhythm and turn of the lyrics, the skill shown in the general con- 
struction, only tends to make one feel how unfortunate a thing it is that, 
probably by the time these lines appear in print, much of the inventiveness 
{in the authorship) of Messrs. Sturgess and Collins will have disappeared 
under the diurnal superintendence of Messrs. Campbell and Leno who will 
have superimposed their own authorship and inventiveness upon the original 
fab:'c. There is one consolation, however—that before February, the work 
of Messrs. Sturgess and Collins will have become a priceless portion of the 
imperishable antique. 

Although Sime is an 
Artist, and I, also, have no 
money, we are indeed to be 
congratulated in this, that, 
although it necessitates being 
at a dress rehearsal which 
lasts from two till nine—from 
morn to dewy eve—we are 
thus enabled to drink in the 
beauties of the original 
version. 

The orchestra, not yet 
having mastered the subtle 
intricacies of the music 
“composed, selected, and 
arranged,” as the programme 
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informs us, by Mr. J. M. Glover, is hard at 
work—and so is Mr. Glover. The “ violins,’’ 
aS a concession to the general draughtiness 
of the theatre, retaining their head-gear, in 
the shape of a peaked yachting-cap, two 
‘“‘ bowlers,’’ and one creation in soft felt, are 
running up and down a scale with great 
vigour. Up—crescendo, down — diminuendo. 
Noah and his friends would have termed it 
“‘ descriptive,”—so much so that one knows 
it is meant to suggest a rushing wind, and one 
feels sure there is a cave in the piece, even if 
we had not, from our acquaintance with 
oriental lore, already suspected it. ‘Slur it,” 
exclaims ‘‘ Jimmy Glover,” excitedly—and 
they do slur it—but the Composer, Selector, 
Arranger, and Conductor is not satisfied. 
‘Give it a Covent Garden touch,” he exclaims, 
with an expression of satire. The entire 
orchestra is the victim of mirth, and 
evidently proceed to give the desired Covent Garden touch, for the 
Composer is satisfied, and they would, no doubt, have thrown in a Savoy- 
Sullivan touch if they had been asked for it. At length, the curtain rises 
oo the Court that Jack built, in which the children are becomingly attired 
in the white dresses of a blameless life. There is no sort of connection 
between this scene and the one which follows it, a lack of sequence which 
is in accord with the best Drury Lane traditions. 

The little fairy who impeaches the prisoner is given words admirably 
suited to her years of discretion; and when I heard her refer to the 
prisoner as being ‘‘ obnoxious,” I felt as if I had lived amongst little 
children all my life. One so soon gets familiar with their wide range of 
vocabulary and preference for multisyllablic prattle. In the next scene, 
entitled the “‘ exterior of the cave,” the bad fairy (in his shirt sleeves), wants 
to know where he is, and exclaims, ‘‘ what’s the plot ?"’ But no one can tell 
him. I think the audience is fairly entitled to disclaim all responsibility. 
The ‘Forty Thieves” being described in big letters as ‘‘The Children’s 
Pantomime,” he adds, ‘‘ Now then, to smash ‘em. ‘Ave a bit on me.” 
Similar pretty sport phrases are jotted in throughout the great work and 
will no doubt prove of considerable educational value. Some of these 
phrases are rather recondite, even for a reckless sportsman like myself; 
but education is proceeding at such rapid strides that I have no doubt 
that these little plums will be duly approved of by the children. 

Here is a very fair specimen of a lightsome ‘ goke”’ which I know all 
my dear little boy and girl cousins will promptly perceive and appreciate. 
The Captain of the Forty Thieves is recounting the discovery of the Fair 
Zuleika to the lady in question (Herbert Campbell), and, after a drawing- 
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room jest regarding her paternity, Zuleika exclaims, ‘‘An Oasis! What is 
it? What does it liveon? A.—On game. (Q.—Game? I thought there 
was no game in the desert! A.—Well, what are the Pyramids for ? ”’ 

Now, there is a nice, pretty joke. It was not until I had found my 
way into the comparatively fresh and less draughty sort of air which is to 
be found not far from the Theatre, and had challenged the artist to a 
‘hundred up,” that the full subtlety of this little joke dawned on me; 
but then it is a long time since I was a child (in regard to age, of course), 
and all good boys and girls who handle the chalk and the cue will see the 
pyramid joke all at once. 

There are other things, however, for the children’s enjoyment. One 
item is pleasantly suggestive of the dissecting-room, and though I have 
had my due sup of horrors in my time, this little bit in “‘ The Children’s 
Pantomime” came upon me rather suddenly. The Captain decides that 
Cassim shall die. This is not an occasion to miss a little light humour, 
and it is not allowed to go by. ‘‘ Let him be quartered” is the fiat, and 
Cassim is hurried to the rear to be “ placed on the board.’ Of course, a 
quick change is effected and a dummy Cassim substituted, but the 
substitution is done very neatly, and the illusion is complete. The dummy is 
placed on a board, to which is attached acircular saw. The head of Cassim 
is pressed against the teeth of the saw, while the Captain turns the handle. 
‘*Cuts rather dry, don’t he?” he remarks, caustically, while the operation is 
being completed. This is rather a gruescme idea for grown-ups, but, 
speaking seriously, I should no more think of taking a sensitive and 
imaginative youngster to see such a performance than you would think of 
taking the said youngster to have a look at the Morgue. More fun is 
extracted, however, from this operation, for Cassim’s ‘‘ remains ” are carried 
about during the next scene in the panniers of the historic stage donkey, 
and after Mrs. Cassim has been told that she is a widow and she has 
replied, “Oh, I’m so frightened,” she is further informed that all that 
remains of her husband is reposing in the panniers. Mrs. Cassim then 
keeps up the humour of the situation by remarking that one of ‘‘ the bits” 
seems to be slipping out, and replaces it. Give mea Drury Lane “ panto” 
for genuine good taste and refinement. 

Before concluding this brief ‘ notice,’ I may mention that I have been 
informed by the management that the moncy-taking has beaten all records. 
Thirteen hundred and thirty-five pounds came in as receipts for the two 
shows on Tuesday, December 27th, 1898, so that one is relieved to think 
that the Management will not be out of pocket through their lavish 
expenditure. 
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THE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


was so sorely tried by Ethel’s socialism, when a girl friend of 

Ethel’s, a “‘ pal,” as she rather vulgarly called her, came to stay in 

the house, and, at the same time, an Oxford chum of Tom’s. I 
was still staying there, being useful, I am glad to say, in arranging the 
accounts and. drawing up the annual report of one of Mrs. Bantock’s 
excellent charities. Both friends were young people of extremely good 
connections, and I am sure that Mrs. Bantock was glad to make the house 
more lively for her dear children. But, really, their high spirits were 
excessive. They organised all sorts of games and romps in which Russell 
and I had occasionally to join, though greatly disliking such amusements; 
he, I think, even more than I, even as his dignity is greater than mine. 
For example, I remember with pain how he was induced to sit on a 
bottle (laid on its side) one evening, and endeavour to light a candle 
while in that position. Twice he rolled off on to the floor, amid the un- 
feeling laughter of his tormentors, and when, finally, he rose (not, by the 
way, having accomplished the silly feat) his face was white with passion, 
though, with a noble effort, he suppressed it. They suggested that Russell 
and I, in imitation of Tom and bis friend, should sit blindfold on the 
floor, and hit at one another with rolled-up newspapers, but this we 
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absolutely refused to do. They succeeded, however, in pursuading me to 
lie with my head resting on the edge ofa chair, and my feet on another, 
and, so situated, to attempt the useless task of drawing a chair from under- 
neath me and passing it back, over my body, into its original position. Of 
course, I fell heavily on the floor, and everybody laughed as though it were 
something amusing. I thought of the phrase ‘ butchered to make a 
Roman holiday.” 

These things used to happen in the drawing-room after dinner, and the 
comfort of the rest of us was sacrificed to the hilarity of the abnormally 
vivacious quartette—Tom and Ethel and their two friends. Mrs. Bantock, 
who, I knew, disapproved, was assured by Ethel’s friend that they always 
did these things at the house of her mother—the first cousin, by the way, 
of a duke—and so it was decided not to interfere with the child’s home 
pleasures. But they were a nuisance, to be frank, and I am sorry to say 
that the disturbance did not end here. Practical jokes were played on 
Russell and me, and even on Mr. Bantock, to the extent of causing Russell 
to forget his habitual correctness and indulge in profane language, and Mr. 
Bantock to break through his accustomed silence. Tobogganing on tea 
trays down the stairs was a frequent incident, until it was stopped by Mrs. 
Bantock’s tripping on a tray somebody left on a landing, and very nearly— 
I shudder to recall it. There was no end to the annoyances. 

An unamiable characteristic of these young people was that they were 
for ever quarrelling. They were in fun, of course; still it was an ugly 
thing to pretend, and the licence of invective they permitted themselves 
was really shocking. When they indulged in their really vulgar adjectives 
and monstrous charges against one another, Mrs. Bantock used to smile 
and say, ‘‘ Foolish children! *’ but I am sure she was distressed. They 
tried to drag Russell into these quarrels, and even went so far that he 
privately intimated to Tom that the next time it happened he would go 
away ; and Tom, corrupted, as it were, by evil communications, told the 
others, and Russell was treated with an exaggerated reverence quite as bad 
as the former flippancy. 

But I pass over the minor inconveniences caused by the presence of 
these young friends, and go on to the athletic sports of which it was the 
direct cause. 

When I went, one afternoon, into the drawing-room, at tea-time, I was 
greeted with a noisy question from Tom, ‘I say, can you climb the greasy 
pole?”” My head was a little dazed with adding up figures all the after- 
noon and, for a moment, I could not remember in what business that dis- 
gusting implement was used.  “‘ Silence gives consent,” said Tom; “that’s 
splendid ; I expect you'll win the prize. Any good at an obstacle race?” 
I then learned that at the Desscnts’. where Tom, Ethel, and their friends 
had been lunching, there had been discussed a project for some athletic 
sports. Mrs. Bantock said she thought it a nice idea. ‘I suppose the 
villagers will run races,” she said. *‘ quite like the olden times.” ‘Oh, no,” 
Tom answered, ‘it’s for us. There’s the Dessents, us, the Masters, the 
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Duntons—everybody’s going to be asked. We shall have big fields. The 
whole thing’s going to be done properly. Running, jumping, obstacle 
races, the pole, donkey races—without saddle and bridle, you know—the 
whole thing. It was Frank’s idea’’"—Frank was his friend—‘‘ and the 
Dessents caught on splendidly. I said we’d do it here "—‘ I’m afraid 
that would not be convenient,” Mrs. Bantock interjected.—-‘‘Oh, you 
needn’t be alarmed ; the Dessents insisted, and they’ve got a bigger field 
than we have. They’re going to do it in style. Sir Edgar is going up to 
town to-morrow to get the prizes. I say, Russell, shall we practice donkey- 
riding—there is a donkey, isn’t there?- after tea?’’ And so forth. 
Nothing else but these wretched sports was talked about for the rest of the 
day. When I heard that they were the idea of Tom’s friend, I had a 
gloomy foreboding that some inconvenience or even disaster would ensue, 
and the next day strengthened me in this view. 

Lady Dessent came over in the afternoon. She is a little, vivacious 
woman, and though her eldest child is nineteen, I have seen her romp with 
young people like one of themselves. She is very good-natured, I believe, 
and is extremely popular in the county, both in her own class and among 
the people, but I think Mrs. Bantock does not like her, perhaps detecting in 
her a want of reverence for the really solemn things of life. She came 
over, and at once began to talk about the athletic sports with an enthusiasm 
which, at her age, might surely have been reserved for more important 
matters. ‘It’s all arranged,” she said, gleefully, as though it were a matter 
of profound congratulation. ‘‘ Edgar says he’s going to make a job of it.” 
Sir Edgar is her husband, a physically strong, jovial and sporting man, 
lacking (I am bound to say) in decorum among his friends. She went on: 
‘“* He’s already set the men to work putting up hurdles, and given orders for 
the pole, and now he’s gone to town to get the prizes. We expect every- 
body to go in for everything—within limits, of course ; we can’t expect you 
ty jump hurdles.” She looked at Mrs. Bantock as she spoke, and laughed, 
quite unconscious of the utter want of taste in the remark. But Mrs. 
Bantock only smiled, and Lady Dessent went on, ‘‘ Edgar’s remembered 
sume more races and things since your children came over. One’s the 
husband and wife race: did you ever hear of it? Well, the husband goes 
down on the ground and the wife takes hold of his ankles and then he goes 
along on his hands as quickly as he can. Edgar and I are going to practice 
to-morrow.” She had been looking at Mrs. Bantock, and, suddenly, she 
turned away her head : her eyes met Tom's, who was looking at her with a 
erin. Tom suddenly rose and left the room. Lady Dessent was silent for 
a few minutes and the others talked. Presently, Ethel said, ‘‘ Where's 
Tom ?” and went to find him, and she, not returning, Mrs. Bantock sent 
me to bring them back, as some details of the sports were being considered. 

I was astonished when I reached the hall. Ethel was leaning against a 
chest, the tears running down her face, and Tom, his handkerchief stuffed 
into his mouth, was stamping furiously abeut the hall. I stood amazed. 
Then Tom took out the handkerchief, threw back his head, and emitted a 
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horrible shouting noise. 
which no doubt was 
meant for laughter, but 
was not at all the way 
in which nice people 
laugh. ‘*Oh, Lord!” he 
cried. “Fancy the 
governor going along on 
his hands and the mater 
holding up his feet! I 
should die!” His sister, 
I am sorry to say, seemed 
to share his offensive 
merriment to the point 
of speechlessness. It is 
difficult to excuse their 
Narrowly escaped the beast s hoofs. conduct, but I fancy the 
explanation is this: great 
reverence, such as I am 
sure both Ethel and Tom had for their parents, has been often found 
(in the mecizval church, for example), to be attended by periods of 
short, but absolute, reaction. Perhaps, to live always with a man of such 
absolute propriety and dignity as Mr. Bantock, and so perfect a woman as 
Mrs. Bantock, does overstrain the faculty of the mind for veneration, and a 
temporary reaction sets in, though I am certain I should never find it so in 
my own case. . But it was in every way a painful spectacle. I told them 
briefly that they were to go to the drawing-room. ‘‘I say,” said Tom, “ for 
heaven’s sake don’t tell what we were laughing at,” and Ethel, still 
apparently unable to speak, menaced me foolishly with her clenched hand. 
I replied, coldly, that I would not; that, indeed, I could see nothing amusing 
in the suggestion, but my coldness had the effect only of producing another 
ribald explosion. Tom said he would not go back. ‘If I looked at them, 
I should yell!’? So Ethel returned with me alone. When Lady Dessent 
went, Tom was in the hall and said to her: ‘I say, Lady Dessent, if we 
could persuade them—” He glanced back at the drawing-room, indicating 
his parents, beyond doubt. Lady Dessent positively laughed, and I have 
never been able to like her since. 

Well, the day arrived. The young people chattered about it all the 
morning and at lunch, until the rest of us were quite weary. In the after- 
noon, we all drove over to the Dessents’. Russell, I thought, .ooked a trifle 
uneasy, but Mr. and Mrs. Bantock had no foreboding of anything but a 
rather tedious amusement—an unconsciousness which I remembered after- 
wards as strangely pathetic. There were seats all along one side of the 
field, and everybody in the neighbourhood was there. All the first 
“events,” running and jumping, were comparatively innocuous: it was 
possible to leave off running after going a short distance, and give up in 
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humorous despair, and one was soon out of the jumping competitions. 
But the last half of the programme was something like torture. The 
obstacle race! I got myself involved in the meshes of a horrible net, while 
everybody mocked me, as might savages some trapped enemy. Poor 
Russell, who was in a suit of nice clean flannels, came to grief over a 
diabolica] water-jump, and was splashed from head to foot. I was thrown 
by a donkey, and narrowly escaped the infuriated brute’s hoofs, Tom having 
struck it hard with a heartless disregard of the dumb animal’s feelings. 
There was actually a greasy pole, and the chivalrous Russell, unable to 
resist Lady Dessent’s pleading, completed on it the ruin of his flannels. 

But these, after all, are minor matters. The great catastrophe was 
caused by Mr. Bantock’s unexpected conduct. There was a noble humility 
in the idea, at which he ultimately arrived, that he ought to throw himself 
heartily into the spirit of these abominable sports. For most of the time he 
had sat a decorous spectator, but, at last, Lady Dessent, by incessant 
entreaties and feminine wiles, worked him into taking an active part. You 
will think that nothing short of temporary madness can account for his 
subsequent conduct, but I am convinced that he was possessed of an honest 
desite to please. His judgment went wrong, and that is all; we are none 
of usinfallible. Still, it was a long time before my respect for Mr. Bantock 
was absolutely restored. I experienced that cruel sorrow, the injury of 
a cherished ideal. 

The horrible ‘‘ husband and wife” race came on. I was standing near 
Mrs. Bantock, and Mr. Bantock approached, egged on by Lady Dessent. 
“© Come, Flora,” he said, “ it’s our turn; let’s show them we're not too old 
to win a prize.” The scene seemed to whirl round, and indistinctly I heard 
the almost parricidial sound of Tom's and Ethel’s applause. Mrs. Bantock’s 
astonished, but resolute, tones recalled me. ‘‘ My dear Charles,” she said, 
‘“‘what do you mean?” ‘Oh, do come into it, Mrs. Bantock,” Lady 
Dessent interposed; ‘‘ you must go in for something.” Mrs. Bantock 
firmly, but good-humouredly, declined. Then a monstrous thing happened. 
Mr. Bantock positively caught hold of her hands and raised her to her feet. 
*©Come on,” he said. She answered, still with wonderful control of herself, 
“If you insist on making an exhibition of yourself, I’ll watch, but I won’t 
join you.” And then, incautiously, perhaps to dissuade him still, she 
walked with him to the spot where the other competitors were standing. 
The men lay down in the grass, like reptiles, and kicked up their legs for 
the women to seize. Actually, Mr. Bantock—you remember I have 
described him as a man of great dignity, and somewhat stout—did the 
same. Then, at last, Mrs. Bantock turned and walked back to her seat ; 
her mien was noble, but what she must have suffered ! 

I hesitate to harrow your feelings further, but I must mention the sack 
race. Mr. Bantock, not dependent in this on his wife’s assistance, got into 
a sack. Russell and I were not in his “heat,” and stood side by side 
watching the proceedings, horribly fascinated. Mr. Bantock distanced his 
competitors, and was ccming in first, when he fell. Surely that was 
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humiliation enough? No: he rolled over and over till he reached the post. 
I glanced at Russell. He looked sick with shame. 

The sports were over at last, and we drove home, Mr. Bantock still gav 
and making much of a prize he had won in the sack race degradation. I 
fancy that Mrs. Bantock took an opportunity to explain to him how far he 
had lapsed from the path of his habitual dignity, for he was more silent than 
usual at dinner. Mrs. Bantock turned the conversation away from the 
sports. But evidently she bore no malice. To the end of their fatal visit, 
she was kind and affectionate to her children’s friends. 


Lord Rothschild, First Jewish Peer, taking the Oath in the House of Lords. 
From the Painting by B, S, Marks 


(From a Photograph by Frith, 


Judengasse: Frankfort. 


A FAMILY OF MILLIONAIRES. 


BY ‘‘ NEMO.” 


the fact that the vacancy thus created in Parliament will be filled 
by his nephew, the Hon. Walter Rothschild, has aroused renewed 
public interest in the careers of the most remarkable family of million- 
aires the world has ever known. The history of the rise and progress of the 
Rothschilds reads like a romance of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” From the 
humblest obscurity, they leaped at a bound into prominence and influence. 
Straight from the squalour of a Continental ghetto, they stepped into regal 
rank and splendour. From having been a family of shopkeepers, a few 
years sufficed to transform them into creditors of kings and governments. 
The members of a despised community, who lived everywhere on suffer- 
ance, they became the friends of princes, the patrons of statesmen, the 
arbiters, even, of war and peace. All through the century which is now 
drawing to a close, the name of Rothschild has been a household word in 
people’s mouths: a synonym for untold wealth and boundless liberality. 
It was in Frankfort-on-the-Main that the Rothschilds first startled the 
world by the magnitude of their operations. Yet there were few cities in 
Europe less likely, at the close of the last century, to produce sucha family. 
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The restrictions from which the Jews con- 
tinued to suffer were galling in the extreme. 
They were shut up in a crowded and squalid 
quarter, called the Judengasse, and their status 
was rigidly defined by ‘‘ The Permissive Resi- 
dence of the Jews ”’"—a statute which rendered 
them liable at any moment to banishment 
from the city. They scarcely dared show 
themselves in public except on special business, 
were to observe silence in their Ghetto, and 
to see that any strange Jews visiting them re- 
tired at night betimes. 

Waser Aenechal Roba, The illustration of the old Frankfort 

Judengasse, which is here reproduced, shows 
that the houses were ascended by short wooden steps; while wares 
were exposed for sale outside the ground floors, beneath a rude awning. 

The street doors opened on long, dark passages, at the end of which, 
narrow, wooden staircases led tothe low-pitched rooms above. The 
159 houses which the Judengasse contained were five or six stories high; 
and, as the Jewish community consisted of more than 2,200 persons, there 
could have been little room to spare. Indeed, so limited was the accommo- 
dation of the Ghetto that only a certain number of marriages could take 
place, proportionate to the deaths in the community. Candidates for 
hymeneal bliss had patiently to wait their turn. 

Besides wearing distinctive badges on their dress, the inhabitants of 
the Frankfort Ghetto were required to distinguish their houses by special 
shield-figures, after which their owners were named. Thus, some Jews 
came to be called Schwarzschild or ‘‘ black shield,” others, Rothschild or ‘‘ red 
shield.” Over No. 148 in the Judengasse there was exhibited, in the early 
part of the 18th century, the sign of a red shield, whence its owner—Amschel 
the son of Moses—became known as Amschel Moses ‘‘ of the red shield,” 
or Amschel Moses Rothschild. Rabbi Amschel, as he would be familiarly 
known, dealt in curiosities and old coins, which he exhibited in the ground- 
floor windows of his house. Having obtained permission to marry, in 1743 
a son was born to him, and named Mayer, the son of Amschel. Mayer 
Amschel was the founder of the house of Rothschild. He was originally 
intended for the Rabbinate, but, showing a disinclination for a ministerial 
career, he abandoned theology and took to business. He obtained employ- 
ment with Oppenheim, a banker of Hanover, where, by his attention to the 
interests of the firm, he ultimately rose to the position of manager. But 
his ambition soared higher even than such a post. After a time, he left 
Oppenheim to set up for himself as a dealer in curiosities and old coins. 
He went back to his birth-place, and, having obtained the requisite permis- 
sion to marry, he took to wife one Gudula Schnappe, and settled down in 
his father’s house in the Judengasse. This was about 1770. 

Gradually, from curiosities and old coins, he transferred his attention 
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to banking and bills of exchange. He became known as ‘the honest 
Jew.” Thorough integrity, combined with extraordinary shrewdness and 
energy, helped him on. Through the influence of his old employer, he 
had been recommended to William IX, the Landgrave of Hesse, who laid 
the foundation of his fortunes by appointing him his ‘‘ Court Jew,” or 
financial agent. 

The story goes that, when Hesse-Cassel was about to be invaded by 
Napoleon’s troops, the Landgrave bethought himself of ‘‘the honest Jew.” 
He placed the whole of his fortune in the keeping of Rothschild, who hid 
it in the cellar of his house in the Frankfort Judengasse. But Frankfort 
itself was entered by the French army. They pillaged everything they 
could lay their hands upon, not sparing the possessions of Rothschild. But, 
by giving his house up to plunder, he succeeded in saving the valuable 
treasure in the vaults below. So that, when peace was restored, and 
William IX. was enabled to return to Hesse-Cassel, ‘‘the honest Jew” 
restored the Landgrave all his wealth, with interest at five per cent. 
for the use he had made of it in the meanwhile. According to another 
account, the Landgrave did not return to Hesse-Cassel until after Mayer 
Amschel’s death, when his sons restored the Landgrave’s fortune, together 
with interest at two per cent. 

This interesting story of the cellar must, however, be classed as one of 
the many legends that have clustered around the name of Rothschild. As 
a matter of fact, the Landgrave’s fortune was transferred to London, and 
invested by one of Mayer Amschel’s sons in the English “Funds.” Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild has himself 
referred to the circumstance in 
these words :—‘‘ The Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel gave my father his 
money; there was no time to 
lose, so he (my father) sent it 
me, and I put it to such good 
use that the Prince made mea 
present of all his wine and linen.” 

The founder of the house of 
Rothschild died in 1812, leaving 
five sons—Anselm Mayer, Salo- 
mon, Nathan Mayer, James, and 
Carl. To them, in addition to 
his vast fortune and business, he 
bequeathed three pieces of advice 
—they were to remain faithful to 
their ancestral religion, united in 
business, and to undertake no 
enterprise of importance without 
first consulting their mother. 

This worthy woman, who The Old House in Frankfort. 
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lived to be ninety-six, remained on to the last 
in the old house in the Judengasse, which 
nothing could induce her to forsake. About 
twenty years ago, the “‘ Jews’ alley’? was de- 
molished, only the Rothschilds’ house, which 
was a freehold property of the family, being 
left standing. Like the house in which Goethe 
was born, a_ few streets off, it has been 
‘‘restored,” and preserved as a show-place. 
It is a red-brick building, five stories high, 
with a picturesque fagade, surmounted by a 
gabled roof. | When the writer, some years 
ago, made a pilgrimage to it, he found an up- 
to-date tramway running before the door, and 
the widened thoroughfare re-named the Bérne- 
strasse, after the distinguished jean poet 
who once inhabited the Frankfort Ghetto. 

The five sons did not all settle in Frankfort. Salomon psiiaiad a 
branch in Vienna, Nathan Mayer transferred his energies to London and 
Manchester, James established a house in Paris, and Carl went to Naples. 
Only the eldest son, Anselm Mayer, remained in Frankfort to conduct his 
father’s business in the Fahrgasse. Here he worked and lived as well—a 
desirable arrangement in the early days of the firm when the brothers acted 
in close concert with each other, and Rothschild might have to rise in the 
middle of the night to peruse some important despatch he had received 
from abroad. 

Anselm Mayer is said to have been a man of unusual penetration of 
judgment, devoted to business, scrupulously observant of his faith, and 
exceedingly charitable. Numerous are the stories related concerning his 
philanthrophy and liberality. He used to call the poor his ‘ courtiers.” 
It was no uncommon thing, as he»was sitting at dinner in the summer, for a 
begging letter to be thrown through the open window straight on to his plate. 
Rothschild would put a coin in the letter and return it by the way it had 
come. On one occasion, someone wrote to him :—‘‘ Herr Baron, send me 
a thousand gulden —and forget me.’ The financier wrote back :—‘‘ I send 
you a thousand gulden—and have forgotten you.” He once lost a ring 
which had been given him by the Emperor of Austria, and offered a reward 
of 350 florins a year to the person who would restore it. A girl in humble 
life discovered it and claimed the reward. But she bethought herself that 
she could do better with a lump sum down. The Baron readily commuted 
it for a cash payment of 7,000 florins. 

Rothschild’s liberality was not always imitated by others. Once he had 
been entertaining Prince Metternich. He gave the Prince some luncheon 
to eat on the way home to Johannesburg. The luncheon included half-a- 
dozen bottles of Johannesburg wine, which had been supplied to the Baron 
from the Prince’s estate. These bottles were not touched, and when 
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Metternich arrived home, he told his steward to pack them with 
Rothschild’s next order for wine, and charge extra—for by that time 
they would be older. 

When Baron Anselm died, leaving behind him a fortune of sixty 
million gulden, the Frankfort business passed to Baron ‘“ Willy” von 
Rothschild and Baron Carl, the two sons of the founder of the Naples 
house. s 
But, long before this event happened, the Rothschilds had become the 
great loan-mongers of the world. Many circumstances contributed to raise 
them to this unique position. The various European States found their 
finances exhausted by the Napoleonic wars, and were glad of the financial 
assistance of a great firm. The Rothschilds were ready to come to their 
help, being possessed of a large capital which they had accumulated by 
such enterprises as have already been referred to. Then, also, old Mayer 
Amschel had been acting as the agent of the English Government for 
conveying to the Duke of Wellington his supplies of specie for carrying 
on the Peninsular War. This hazardous undertaking, having been success- 
fully carried through, led to the firm being employed by the English 
Government to pay its subsidies to the Continental Allies who had assisted 
it in the wars against Napoleon. The commissions on these undertakings 
must have been enormous. Finally, the fact that the branches of the firm 
were spread over Europe, and acted in concert with one another, must 
have tended to consolidate their position. ; 

Already, in 1804, Mayer Amschel was lending large sums of money to the 
Government of Denmark, and, from that date to the time of his death, the 
Danish borrowings amounted to some ten’ million thalers. But, after 1815, 
the Rothschild operations assumed gigantic proportions. England, France, 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, Greece, Belgium, and the different smaller States 
availed themselves of the capital of the Rothschilds to set their houses in 
order. Within about fifteen years, they must 
have lent the European Governments a 
hundred millions sterling. But such operations 
required the assistance of the public. Govern- 
ment loans thus became a medium of general 
investment. And as the Rothschilds were the 
first, and for many years the principal, capital- 
ists by whom these loans were issued, they may 
justly be regarded as the founders of the 
modern Stock Exchange. When, however, 
after the first half of the present century, 
the credit of the European Governments rose, 
so that the issuing of State loans grew less 
profitable, the Rothschilds found a fresh field 
for the employment of their capital in the 
promotion of joint-stock enterprises. They 
may thus be said to have popularised specu- Salomon von Rothschild 
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lation by introducing upon the bourses of 
Europe and the world the various stocks and 
shares in which so many millions of capital are 
embarked. 

But their influence has been political as 
well as financial. Possessing the sinews of 
war, they have been enabled to decide the 
issues of peace and war. And their foreign 
connections have enabled them to obtain 
political news often in advance of the 
Government itself. It was Nathan Mayer 
Rothschild who sent Lord Liverpool the first 
news of the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo. 
He himself took the intelligence of the Em- 
peror’s escape from Elba to Downing Street. 
His son, Baron Lionel, gave Lord Aberdeen 
the earliest information of the outbreak of the French Revolution in 
48. In this way the Rothschilds made themselves the friends of kings and 
the confidants of statesmen. Titles were showered on them in profusion, 
while their wealth, culture, and benevolence, gave them social position of 
the first rank. . 

The brother to whose financial genius the phenomenal rise of the firm is 
mainly to be attributed, was Nathan Mayer, the founder of the English 
house. Clever and bold as the rest of his family were, he was a head and 
shoulders above them all. He was little more than 13 years of age when, 
without any knowledge of English, he wassent to Manchester to transact 
the firm’s business in cottons. But Manchester proving too small for his 
energies, he transferred himself to London. His successful investment of 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel’s fortune of £600,000 was a good beginning. 
He started with a capital of his own of about £20,000, which he is said to 
have multiplied 2,500 times in five years. 

The story of his getting the first news of Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo, 
by himself proceeding to the field of battle, and using his private knowledge 
to buy up Consols, which he had previously depressed by spreading a false 
rumour of Napoleon’s victory, is purely apocryphal. Of course, with his 
elaborate system of communication with the Continent, Rothschild got the 
first news, and no doubt profited by it. But, as we have seen, he at once 
transmitted the information to the Prime Minister; and the charge of Stock 
Exchange intrigues in connection with the incident has been officially denied 
by Baron James Rothschild, of Paris. The story was originally circulated 
by a blackmailer who demanded 500 francs of the French Rothschilds for 
its suppression. 

Nathan Mayer was the first to introduce foreign loans into England, 
which he popularised on the Stock Exchange by arranging for their 
dividends to be paid in London. It is impossible in this place to give an 
account of the gigantic operations by which he raised New Court to the 
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pinnacle of prosperity. He is said to have owed his extraordinary successes 
to the adoption of two maxims: (1) To strike a bargain at once, without 
waiting to think it over; and (2) Never to have anything to do with an unlucky 
man or an unlucky place.* If his biographers are to be believed, he was, 
however, of anything but a loveable disposition, and he presented a strange 
exception to the open-handed generosity of his family. 

The most important of all the branches was the Paris house, founded 
by Baron James, in 1812. When, three years later, Napoleon was deposed, 
Baron James was chosen by the French government to pay the Allies the 
war indemnity which France had incurred. One of his most celebrated 
undertakings was the Northern Railway of France, which he founded in 
1846. During the reign of Louis Phillipe, his power was supreme. He 
dined at the Palais Royal every week, and all classes of society vied with 
one another for the privilege of being invited to his soirées at the Rue 
Laffitte, where the King’s sons were sure to put in an appearance. The 
salon which his wife—a daughter of Baron Salomon, of Vienna—collected 
around her in the Chaussée d’Antin was the most distinguished possible. 
Here Prince Talleyrand, Alexander von Humboldt and Baron Louis used to 
meet Dupuytren and Inques, and, at a later period, Halévy, Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Balzac and Eugéne Sue shared the Baroness’ hospitality with Mignet, 
Thiers, and Cousin. It was through the influence she brought to bear upon 
Guizot that Littré was elected a member of the Academy, and it was her 
husband’s house that helped to bring about the fall of Thiers in 1840. 

The Baron’s charities were on a lavish scale, although he was far from 
being a popular character. When, in 1847, distress prevailed in Paris in 
consequence of a failure of the harvest, he bought up corn inall the markets 
of Europe and America, started a bakery, and sold bread to the necessitous 
at nominal prices. A pretty story is told of his once having sat to Eugéne 
Delacroix, at the painter's own request, as a beggar. In this attitude he 
was discovered by one of the artist’s pupils, who, taking him to be an actual 
beggar, took an opportunity, when his master’s 
eyes were turned, of slipping a coin into 
Rothschild’s hand. Rothschild returned him 
a grateful look. On making enquiries of 
Delacroix, he found that the good-hearted 
student was awfully poor. Shortly afterwards, 
the young man received a letter saying that 
charity bears interest, and the charity he 
had given to a supposed beggar had accumu- 
lated to 10,000 francs, which was lying ready 
for him at-the business house in Rue Laffitte. 

Of course the Baron was often imposed 
upon, and notably on one occasion, when he 
purchased a beautiful service of china from an 
old man bent with age, and arranged, at the 
man’s request, instead of paying him a lump Baron James von Rothschild. 
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sum down, to make him a regular allowance 
for the few years he had to live. When next 
the pensioner called for his allowance, the 
Baron discovered that, instead of eighty, he 
was no older than thirty. Rothschild’s 
generous allowance had made a young man of 
him again. 

Dying in 1868, he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Baron Alphonse, who, following the 
Rothschild cusiom of marrying in the family, 
espoused the eldest daughter of Baron Lionel, 

Baron Lionel de Rothschild. of London. It was Baron Alphonse who was 

entrusted with the payment of the indemnity 
to Germany after the Franco-Prussian War. The labour and anxiety 
connected with this undertaking were immense. For months the Baron 
and his clerks devoted every day to it. As if the strain of these labours 
was not enough, Rothschild lived in constant dread, at this time, of 
his property being seized by the Communists. In a single night his hair 
turned white from fear. During the war, he had been serving on the 
ramparts, while his magnificent chateau at Ferriéres was specially saved 
by the Germans, who made it their headquarters. It was here that peace 
was ultimately arranged. 

Baron Salomon von Rothschild, the second son of old Mayer Amschel, 
founded the Vienna firm. The house of Rothschild introduced into Austria 
the system of issuing Government loans by means of lotteries. Like 
the other Rothschild firms, the Vienna house attained to almost fabulous 
influence in the financial and political affairs of the country. It is Baron 
Salomon of whom the story is related that he once paid a cabman his exact 
fare. On the cabman complaining that his son always gave a double fare, 
the Baron replied: ‘‘He has a rich father, I haven’t."”. When Baron 
Salomon died, the Vienna business passed into the hands of his son, Baron 
Anselm. Baron Anselm was the father of Baron Ferdinand—Lord 
Rothschild’s brother-in-law—who died the other day, and for many years 
had adopted England as his fatherland. A brother of Baron Ferdinand— 
Baron Nathaniel—made over his magnificent chateau and estate at 
Reichenau in the Styrian Alps, worth five million florins, for the purpose of 
a large consumption hospital. Truly a unique gift of charity even for a 
Rothschild ! 

Of the Naples firm, which was founded by Baron Carl, there is not 
much to be said. It played an important part in the financial development 
of the various Italian States, during the first half of the present century. 
For some years after Baron Carl’s death it was carried on by his son, 
Baron Adolphe. But taking alarm at the internal troubles of the country, 
the Baron closed the Naples business and retired into private life. 

To return to the English house. Nathan Mayer Rothschild had three 
sons, Baron Lionel, Baron Mayer and Sir Anthony—besides a fourth 
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Baron Nathaniel, who became a French subject. Baron Lionel succeeded 
his father as the head of New Court. Incapable of Nathan Mayer’s daring 
flights of speculation, and preferring more prosaic methods of business, he 
nevertheless proved himself a brilliant financier, whose sagacity was fully 
equal to the colossal operations with which the firm was now, as a matter 
of course, entrusted. To have issued 160 millions of capital in Government 
loans—all of them sound concerns, for the Rothschilds have never 
associated themselves with dubious undertakings—is a list of achievements 
that only a financial genius of the first order could have carried through. 
One must not forget to mention among these operations the advancement 
of four million pounds to the English Government for the purchase of Suez 
Canal shares from the Khedive—a brilliant piece of financial diplomacy 
arranged between Baron Lionel and his intimate friend, ‘“‘ Ben,” destined 
to have the most far-reaching consequences on international politics. The 
loan of a million of money which the English firm, eight years later, made 
to the Egyptian Government was another transaction in which the 
Rothschilds were enabled to render important indirect assistance to 
England. 

But, to-day, Baron Lionel’s name is chiefly remembered for his having 
fought the battle of political emancipation for his co-religionists. Baron 
Lionel had been returned as a Member of Parliament for the City of 
London, in 1847, but was prevented from taking his seat by the fact that, 
as a Jew, he naturally declined to take the Parliamentary Oath, ‘on the 
true faith of a Christian.” The Jewish Disabilities question had now to be 
fought out in Parliament. Lord John Russell, supported by Disraeli and 
Gladstone, brought in a measure to remove the disability. It was carried 
in the Commons, only to be thrown out by the Lords. In:the meanwhile, 
Rothschild continued to be returned for the 
City of London, while Sir David Salomons, 
representing Greenwich, actually sat at St. 
Stephen’s and voted, without taking an oath 
at. all—an unconstitutional proceeding for 
which he was fined £500. At length the 
Jewish Disability Bill passed both Houses, and, 
in 1858, Baron Lionel took his seat. 

His brother, Sir Anthony (father of Lady 
Battersea and the Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke), 
subsequently became member for Aylesbury, 
and the seat has remained in the family’s 
Possession ever since. 

Another brother, Baron Mayer, was the 
father of Lady Rosebery, through whom one 
of the most beautiful Rothschild estates— sa ; 
Mentmore—has passed into the hands of Lord Boats | Thanet Ds 
Rosebery. 


Baron Lionel’s wife—the Baroness Charlotte Nathan Mayer Rothschild—on ‘Change. 
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Rothschild—was a lady of noble 
disposition. She was in the 
habit of going in and out of the 
courts and alleys in White- 
chapel long before slumming 
had become a fashionable craze. 
A woman of wide culture, she 
wrote several books for the 
great Free School in Spital- 
fields, to whose interest she 
devoted constant attention. 

When Baron Lionel died, 
the New Court business passed 
to his three sons — Nathaniel, 
Leopold, and Alfred. Na- 
thaniel, as the eldest son, 
assuming the chief responsi- 
bility. Sir Nathaniel, who 
inherited the baronetcy from 
his uncle, Sir Anthony, whom, 

Sir Anthony de Rothschild, Bart. also, he succeeded in Par- 
liament, was created the first 
; Jewish peer, in 1885, when the 
Parliamentary seat passed to Baron Ferdinand. -Like his father before 
him—although he is one of the busiest of men—he can spare time to 
attend to the interests of the Jewish community of which he is the 
secular head. He is President of the United Synagogue, and of the Jews’ 
Free School—an essentially Rothschild institution, and the largest 
elementary school in the world—Warden of the Great Synagogue, and 
for many years he has been engaged on a great scheme for benefiting 
the foreign poor of the East End. He has just promised £5,000 towards 
the establishment of a Jewish Industrial School. He is also Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the county of Buckinghamshire, and 
a Master of the Hounds. 

His brothers, Leopold and Alfred, are less immersed in business and 
Jewish communal affairs, but specially prominent in the social, artistic, and 
sporting worlds. Mr. Leopold’s great hobby—like that of his uncle before 
him—is racing; and, one may add, performing acts of kindliness in a 
particularly genial and undemonstrative manner. Mr. Alfred’s is the 
collection of works of art. Both are intimate friends of the Prince of 
Wales, and, like their brother-in-law, the late Baron Ferdinand, may 
be regarded as leaders of society. 

Lord Rothschild’s elder son—the Hon. Walter Rothschild—who has 
just been elected member for Mid-Bucks in succession to his uncle, is a 
naturalist of no mean distinction. The Natural History Museum which 
he has founded at Tring possesses an international reputation, being 
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probably the most completely equipped institution of the kind in the world. 

It is not easy to characterise the Rothschilds in a sentence or two, their 
interests are so varied. Their great merit is that, having amassed extraor- 
dinary wealth by sheer hard work, they have put it to the very best uses. 
They are noble patrons of art who not only possess unrivalled collections, 
but have enriched the national museums of London, Paris, Frankfort, and 


Vienna with their acquisitions. 


As for their charities, they are not only on 


a princely scale, but they are absolutely unsectarian. But the fact which 
tells most in their favour is the completeness with which they have identified 
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themselves with English 
country life. There are no 
less than seven Roths- 
child seats in Buckingham- 
shire. Tring Park belongs 
to Lord Rothschild, Ascott 
to Mr. Leopold, Aston 
Clinton to Lady Anthony, 
and Halton to Mr. Alfred. 
Baron Ferdinand located 
himself at Waddesdon, and 
his sister has acquired the 
adjoining estate. Ment- 
more, which is ‘now the 
property of Lord Rosebery, 
came to him, through his 
wife, from Baron Mayer. 
And although the Roths- 
childs have only acquired 
these estates in ‘modern 
times, they have already 
struck their roots deep 
into Buckinghamshire. 
They have proved model 
landlords, exemplary em- 
ployers of labour, splendid 
specimens of county gentry. 
Their encouragement of 
local interests is thorough; 
they erect churches, 
chapels, and schools with- 
out distinction of creed. 
The obituary notices 
recently called forth by 
the death of Baron Fer- 
dinand, laid just stress on 
the perfect manner in 
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Ascott House. 


which he had acquitted himself of his duties as a landed proprietor. He 
was only a naturalized Englishman, and yet he adapted himself so 
thoroughly to the best traditions of English country life. This adapt- 
ability, it may be remarked, is eminently characteristic of the race to 
which the Rothschilds belong. 

Unquestionably, the Rothschilds are the most distinguished financiers 
the world has ever known. For three or four generations, in every city in 
which they have settled, the firm has been presided over by a son of the 
house, who has maintained the family traditions of financial sagacity and 
devotion to business. They have thus maintained their pre-eminence in 
the world of finance for a century or more. It is an interesting question 
whether this pre-eminence can be maintained much longer. In all pro- 
.bability, it cannot be. Financial genius seldom continues in the same 
family for many generations at a stretch. Lord Rothschild’s elder son, as 
we have seen, manifests tastes for something outside of business. And it is 
not only financial ability which does not continue in an unbroken line for 
many generations. Other things also do not remain stationary. New 
opportunities arise for making money, and old opportunities disappear, with 
the result that fresh men come to the fore and take the place that formerly 
was occupied by others. The Rothschilds no longer possess the monopoly 
of State loans that was theirs fifty years ago. Other houses can now com- 
pete with them. A new race of millionaires is springing up, whose achieve- 
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Tring Park, the Seat of Lord Rothschild. 
ments may easily rival those of the New Court house. The opening up of 
South Africa has created fortunes in an incredibly short space of time that 
threaten to challenge the supremacy that the Rothschilds have hitherto 
maintained. The Beits, the Neumanns, the Robinsons, are Rothschilds in 
their way, whose financial schemes are conceived on the largest possible 
‘* They will be richer than we are, presently,” remarked Lord Roths- 


lines. 
Perhaps he was prophesying truly. 


child to a friend, a year or two ago. 


HOW WE RAN CONTRABAND OF WAR, 


BY JOHN ARTHUR BARRY, 
AUTHOR OF “STEVE BROWN’S BUNYIP,” “IN THE GREAT DEEP,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. A. HOGG. 


I. 


Philip Scott, owned a smart cutter and £200 cash. By the time 
Australian bells were ringing in the New Year we owned the cutter 
only. 

“ What shall we do with all this money, Phil?” I asked, one day, about 
a week after returning from the cruise that had nearly ended in such a 
disastrous fashion, and which has already been described elsewhere. 
“Invest it,” replied Phil, promptly. ‘‘ Now’s the time. There’s a big 
boom in the W. A. mines. Only this morning I was given the straight 
tip for ‘Cataracts!’ They’re at 4 now, and young Flurrier—fellow I know 
in the Exchange—says nothing can stop them from going up to Io ina 
week or two. Let’s make a spoon or spoil a horn, and collar fifty 
shares.” 

We did so. And almost at once Cataracts began to fall, like their watery 
namesakes ; fell and fell until, by the rst of January, their scrip was hardly 
worth more than 100 pence. Phil was in despair, and found only partial 
relief by thumping Flurrier as some slight return for the missing tip. As 
Phil said, it’s well cnough to advise a fellow, but quite another matter 
when your mentor, who has bought in at par, unloads in a hurry at 33, and 
forgets to mention the fact in time to save a friend. 

So we retired to the Darthea, then lying at anchor off Camp Cove, in 
Sydney Harbour, and began to consider the outlook for a freight to the 
Islands or, failing that, even a trip to the Hawkesbury River for fire-wood 
or oysters— both, adventures at which it would take us a month o’ Sundays 
to raise the amount of money just lost. 

‘We'll never make a punch like that again, Harry!” said Phil, 
continually reproaching himself, and indeed quite broken up at the result 
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of his disastrous specula- 
tion. “If it had only 
been my whack I 
wouldn’t care so much. 
But to go and gamble 
yours, too!” 

““Never mind,’’ I 
replied. “It’s gone 
now. Something may 
turn up presently. Fibre 
& Co. asked me to call, 
to-day, about some stuff 
they want taken round 
to the Clarence.” 

Fibre & Co., how- The Senor spoke very fair English. 
ever, wanted the job 
done for next to nothing; and returning that evening rather disgusted, 
I found Phil busy talking to a small, very dark man who was eyeing 
the cutter appreciatively, and who might have been anything from a 
Spaniard to a West Indian Creole, a Maltese to a Malay, so far as 
appearance went. 

My mate, in a state of repressed excitement, introduced Senor Garcias 
as a gentleman wishing to charter the Darthea ata handsome figure for a 
trip to the Philippines. The Senor spoke very fair English, and ina few 
minutes briefly explained his wishes. We were first to take the cutter toa 
little inlet on the coast between Broken Bay and Newcastle, load our 
cargo there, and then sail away to an island called Ilovo, on the eastern 
side of Luzon, where we should find persons ready to take delivery. In 
consideration of the engagement being fulfilled to the charterer’s 
satisfaction, we were to receive the sum of £400, of which £150 was to be 
paid at once, the balance on delivery of cargo. ‘‘So semple, so verra 
semple!”* concluded the Senor, rolling a cigarette and flashing white teeth 
at us from under his heavy black moustache. ‘‘ Vy, it is better zan a 
gole mine!” 

Phil started and coloured, whilst I grinned at this chance thrust. 

“And the cargo?” I enquired curiously, for I knew next to nothing 
about the Philippines or their social conditions, except that they belonged 
to Spain. 

‘“Contrabanda of var,” replied our visitor placidly, “‘Rivles and 
ammunizion. Ve fight like ‘ell there against the Spanish. You vould 
not tink ve pay you so ’igh for coal, eh? Of course,” he continued, ‘‘ ve 
might take steamer. But steamer alvays suspich. Nobody suspich leetle 
ting so alamost like feesh boat. Guarda costa zay, ‘Hey, vat you do 
‘ere! Hey, you stop, I vent look.’ ‘All-a-right,’ you say, ‘look away 
my fren’s—notting’s ’ere. Ve British trader come roun’ Sulu Sea, Zebu, 
all roun’ for trepang, spice, shell, curio—anytings ve peck up. Aha, look 
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away!’ So semple as nevaire vas,” he concluded, airily producing a roll 
of notes as if the matter was settled beyond further argument. 

“Stop a bit,” I said, ‘I don’t want to know anything about the 
merits of the business. Apparently, the Spaniards are at war with some 
other fellows, and we’re-to help these other fellows against the Spaniards.”’ 
He nodded. ‘All right,” I said. ‘‘ Now what I want to know is, suppose 
we are caught smuggling your rifles and stuff, how will the Spaniards 
treat us?’ But the Senor was frankness itself, and replied at once, 
‘‘P’raps shoot. Mos’ like chuck in prison vere you cats fever and starve 
all-a-same dam coyote—vat you call ‘im—volf. Dat, fren’s, is vat ve pay 
you ’igh for.” 

Phil whistled as he heard this; whilst I stared, rather taken aback, 
too; and the Senor quietly rolled a fresh cigarette. 

“Well,” remarked Phil, shakily, after a long pause, ‘‘ I’m game, Harry, 
if you are. And, at any rate, we're British subjects and can claim the 
protection of the Flag, if the worst comes to the worst. Don’t let’s 
forget to take a new Ensign with us. The old one’s all fagged at the 
fly. Indeed, we might invest in a couple to make sure. I don’t suppose 
the Australian one would be of any use.’’ 

The Senor stared at Phil’s speech and his pale face ; and I said, ‘‘ You 
shouldn’t have scared us so suddenly. You see, we are not used to that 
kind of thing and it gets on our nerves.” 

‘“ Ah, yes,” replied he comprehendingly, with a chuckle; ‘‘I see: you 
‘ave not yet recovaired effek of your last leetle experence.”’ 

“Oh, that’s it, is it ?’? asked Phil. 

‘‘Yase,”’ drawled the Senor, ‘dat is it. And now to beezness.” And 
he started to count his notes, seeing by our looks that we had quite made 
up our minds. 

“Your faith in human nature’s pretty firm, Senor,” remarked Phil, ds 
the other presently pushed over fifteen bits of paper, value ten pounds 
cach. ‘What's to stop us clearing out now with all the money.” 

‘‘Nottings,” replied our employer, showing his teeth; “‘ nottings 
vatefer. Only, in dat case, no Flack on de eart’s surface could save 
you alife. But I shance dat,” he concluded, with a bow and a smile to 
cach of us. ‘I know vat I know. And I am sure sar-tain that in trec- 
four day we meet again at the ‘Crick of de Turtle,’ as I ’ave said.” 

“Well,” remarked Phil, as our visitor got into his skiff and sculled 
himself ashore, ‘it’s curious how things turn out. Evidently that chap 
read the newspaper account of our trip with Benton, and made inquiries, 
and looked us up to run the chance of being shot, or hanged, or left to 
rot in prison. However, it’s all in a life-time! And, anyhow, it’s better 
than droghing wood or oysters. What's the fighting about, yonder, 
Harry ?” 

* Haven't the rcmotest idea,” I replied, ‘except that, now he’s 
mentioned it, [ do remember secing bits of cables in the newspapers 
lately about some rebellion in the Philippines. However, that don’t 
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concern us. If you’ll turn to and bend the mainsail, I’ll run up to town 
and buy a chart of the Spanish East Indies and the surrounding seas, 
and order tucker and stuff. With luck we should be back in three 
months.” 

* he 8 * 


The evening of the fourth day saw the Darthea moored head and stern 
to trees at the top of that remote and unfrequented inlet known as Turtle 
Creek. Before leaving, we had shipped three hands—two brothers named 
Brown—both experienced coasting seamen, and a youngster called Danby, 
a fisherman. 

We found our friend, Senor Garcias, encamped at the water's edge with 
a dozen others, most of them even darker than himself; and as soon as our 
gangway was in place these men began to carry and drag on board cases 
and packages that had been contained in the big tents pitched close by, 
and some of which were so heavy as to need the use cf tackle and winch to 
swing them inboard. Others, again, were comparatively light, and these 
were handled with suggestive care and delicacy under the Senor's special 
supervision. , 

“*Igh exploseeves,” he remarked, casually, as he watched his men 
“ chocking off ” and *‘ dunnaging” with a skill and celerity that showed them 
practiced stevedores. Indeed, so snugly and quickly did they stow the 
things that, long ere morning, anyone descending into the Darthea’s hold 
would only have seen a level surface of sand ballast. And on this, 
presently, they placed a few tiers of bags containing trepang and copra ; 
some bales of raw Manila fibre, a couple of hundred coco-nuts, bundles of 
fancy matting, and a case or two of native curios, giving to the hold exactly 
the aspect of that of a harmless trader, pottering about the Eastern Pacific 
for anything he could pick up. And yet, in the centre of the bales and bags 
were cunningly hidden hundreds of packages of Martini- Henry ammunition 
for the weapons under the sand. 

It struck me as making a curious picture that night, as I looked around 
the scene—the narrow strip of water surrounded with high, scrub-covered 
hills, over whose summits rode a small moon, the cutter snugged up 
amidst the trees, the flitting lights about the deck, and the low hum of 
voices mingling with the whine of sheaves, the rattle of the winch, and the 
tramp of the men bearing the big cases that looked like coffins, out of the 
white tents. Decidedly, an outsider—especially an official one—would have 
considered the sight peculiar. 

But of that there was little danger. For many miles on either hand 
stretched some of the roughest country in New South Wales—deep gullies 
and craggy ravines alternating with precipitous walls of sandstone and 
forests of thick, dark scrub—the abode, these last, only of ticks, leeches, and 
snakes. Never was a spot better chosen for such a purpose. How our 
cargo got there I never knew, probably in the steam-launch that, as the sun 


rose, we saw tied to the bank further up stream. 
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Garcias had hardly moved, the whole night long, from where he stood 
at the hatchway, smoking incessantly and strewing the deck with cigarette 
stubs. But now, beckoning me and Phil ashore, he led the way to his 
tent, and there, broaching a magnum of champagne, asked us to drink 
success to the enterprise, hinting, at the same time, that the sooner we were 
away, the sooner we should get to Ilovo. Also, he remarked that if we 
had luck on this trip, there was another one on similar terms at our service 
when we returned. 

Already his silent, swarthy crew were striking the tents and packing for 
a shift; whither, we did not stay to see for a fair wind blowing down the 
inlet, the cutter, turning a bend, was soon out of sight; Garcias watching 
us to the last, every now and again waving yellow fingers of farewell. 

Almost from the day we left Australian shores behind us and struck off 
round the tail end of the Great Barrier and through the Louisiades and 
Bismarcks across the Equator, luck attended us in the shape of moderate 
winds and fine weather. Here and there amongst the islands we put in for 
water and provisions, having altogether a pleasant cruise. Fora time, 
certainly, we couldn’t get the ticklish nature of our cargo offour minds. Aft 
as well as for’ard matches were extinguished with religious precision; and 
for days people preferred taking their smoke on deck; whilst the proper 
banking o’ nights of the galley fire became an object of solicitude to all 
hands. In one or two calms also that we experienced, when the ironwork 
grew hot enough to burn, and the pitch seethed hot and bubbling from the 
seams, awkward recollections of those ‘‘’igh exploseeves” sweating below 
us would often arise, mingled with visions of the cutter and ourselves 
travelling skyward in fragments. But gradually, as time wore on, all 
apprehension vanished, and we ceased to think about the dangerous stuff 
stowed under our feet. 
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We could have done, perhaps, with another man to help handle the 
heavily-sparred cutter. Still the ones we had were fine fellows; and we 
were paying such high wages that each addition meant a good lump of gilt 
off our own gingerbread. Indeed Phil overheard Brown senior remark to 
his brother one night that, at the price, he’d be willing “to picnic with a 
cargo of dynamite all his bloomin’ life.’ He had reason to change his 
opinion before the picnic was finished. 

Obeying instructions, and favoured by light but steady South West 
Monsoons, I kept nearly up to the twenty-first parallel before hauling my 
wind and standing in to make that particular one out of the two thousand 
and odd islands I was bound for. 

It was seven weeks to a day when, at last, Ilovo rose, a tall mound of 
greenery between us and the high mountains of northern Luzon—the latter 
visible for many hours past. Late that evening, we stood in towards the 
point whercon, we had been told, people watched for us. Then, as darkness 
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fell, we hoisted the signal—two green lights with a red one on top, displayed 
triangle-wise. 

Hardly had this been shown, when out from the cape blazed a flash, 
repeated thrice in quick succession. There was no mistake. Our errand 
was nearly accomplished, and Phil and I shook hands with satisfaction and 
drank to each other from one of the two great bottles of champagne that 
Garcias had given us at parting for that very purpose. 

With the lead going we crept on under our square foresail until, all at 
once a torch flared up just ahead of us and a voice hailed us, to our great 
surprise, in English—albeit with a brogue. 

“* Now the Saints be wid ye!” exclaimed its owner as, a few minutes 
later, he stepped on board—a brown-faced, square-set man in a much worn, 
epauletted, scarlet coat, green trousers laced at the seams with tarnished 
builion, and a cocked hat plumed with bird of paradise feathers. Round his 
waist he wore a broad belt from which hung a sword in a rusty steel 
scabbard, whilst on each hip rested a big navy revolver. 

“It’s our eyes is sore wid the watching,” he continued. ‘‘ However; long 
looked for comes at lasht. Have ye a dhrop o’ the cratur aboard? Me 
throttle is loike a cat’s back, so it is. Oi’m Gin’ral O’Brien, at your sarvis. 
We'll have to look slippy,” he went on, pulling at a pair of huge, drooping, 
black moustaches, as we led him into the cabin and attempted to quench a 
thirst that seemed eternal, ‘‘ bekase thim dirty spalpeens o’ Spanishers is 
messin’ around, up an’ down and betwixt an’ betune, wid a gunboat. Ah, 
here’s the bhoys. Now we'll relave ye o’ yer throuble in the twisht av an 
eel’s tail. No, ye’ll not nade to bring up. There's nothin’ undher thirty 
fathom ’tween here an’ Lobo Point yander. Jist down sail and let her drift. 
The current's settin’ ye clare.” 

The ‘‘ bhoys” turned out to be the wildest-looking, most mixed lot 
imaginable. There were Malays; and apparently full-blooded negroes ; 
tawny Mestizos, and coffee-berry hued men like Garcias; and bright yellow 
men, and half-castes and quarter-castes. And they swarmed alongside in a 
regular flotilla of canoes, and crowded our decks and tore off the hatches, 
with strange mutterings and triumphant guttural noises, tumbled below, 
and, in a minute it seemed, were handing over the heaviest cases and bales 
by sheer weight of muscle. Then very scon, there was anendless procession 
of boats going and coming between ship and shore, whilst the General stood 
at the gangway and encouraged them in, it appeared to us, a dozen different 
languages. 

‘‘ Thirsty work,” he remarked at last. ‘‘ Come along below and Oji’ll be 
afther squarin’ up wid yez over another dhrop of the cratur. Divil a sup 
have Oi tasted this noine weeks, barrin’ coco-nut woine, which is a poor 
deluderin’ dhrink. Begob, but we'll mek Jack Spaniard hop wid them 
Martinis ! Chokatch!” 

At the name, a wild, half-naked cut-throat of a Mestizo, who had been 
keeping close to the General, came forward and accompanied us into the 
cabin. 
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‘“‘ There y’are,” said the latter, taking a bag from his side, ‘‘ Two hundred 
an’ sivinty av ’em, all bran’ new from the Hong Kong mint. Garcias towld 
us to put in an extra score for luck. Loikewise there’s plinty more where 
they comes from, if ye’d attimpt another trip. Ye’d best count ‘em an’ 
make sure.” 

‘“* Oh, they’ll be right enough,” I replied, placing the bag on the table. 
** You took our cargo on trust ; and—— ”’ 

My words were suddenly cut short by a tremendous rattling roar, 
mingled with cries and shouts, whilst a dazzling light shone through the 
deck-house ports on to us. 

** Begob, there’s that blashted Carmen |!” exclaimed the General, coolly 
draining his glass and adjusting his‘moustaches. ‘‘ But, glory be, we've got 
most of the shtuff ashore! Ye’ll see some fun prisintly, Oi’m thinkin’. Come 
along wid yez.” 

Not a quarter of a mile away, we saw, as we stepped on deck, a white 
warship from whose sides leapt incessant sheets of flame, whilst her search- 
light played to and fro between shore and cutter along the line of boats, 
and a storm of shot and shell literally thrashed the water into foam. About 
the cutter, not a soul was visible except our own men staring in amazement 
at the scene. 

‘** A divil of a mess!” exclaimed the General, shouting some order to 
Chokatch who, for answer, went and looked over the quarter where their 
boat had lain; and then, returning without a word, pulled an old and rusty 
bayonet out of his waist-cloth and took upa position at the side of his 
commander. 

“ Take our dinghy, General !”’ I cried. 

“Thank ye koindly,”’ says he, drawing both revolvers; ‘“ but it’s too late 
to run. Into the deck-house wid ye, now, or be me sow] ye’ll swing—British 
flag an’ all!” 

Looking up as_ he 
spoke, I saw Phil, in 
the glare of the light 
turned full upon us, 
busy hoisting the En- 
sign. Then, all at once, 
the cutter seemed to 
fill with dark-bearded 
men in uniform; the 
General's pistols 
crackled and _ spouted 
fire from each hand: 
Chokatch bounded 
hither and thither like 
an enraged tiger, plung- 
ing his dripping weapon 
It’s too late to:run.” again and again into the 
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white jumpers of the Spanish sailors, who, for a minute, with oaths and. 
shouts, actually gave way before the pair. The last I saw of the General he 
had flung his empty pistols into the faces of the foe, and, drawing his sword 
and giving a great shout, followed after them, cutting and slashing at the 
crowd; a heroic, desperate figure with the waving feathers, and the 
big, black moustaches and the glitter of faded bullion all very vivid and 
intense under the unswerving flood of electricity that poured from the 
gunboat’s projector. 

I don’t know how much longer I should have stood there gaping, only 
just then a hand seized me by the coat and dragged me through the deck- 
house door and I heard Phil’s voice expostulating, ‘‘ Don’t you know enough 
yet, to come out of the wet ?”’sayshe. ‘‘ Let ’em fight. We've got enough 
on our shoulders. Take all the Flag can do to save our skins, I expect!” 

Both the Browns and Danby, I found, were in the cabin—all three, 
though free from funk, with their opinion as to picnicing already materially 
altered. 

_ Presently, the row on deck ceased. But, in a minute or two, the door 
flew open, and in rushed a crowd of seamen, all armed with revolvers and 
cutlasses, and headed by a couple of officers. I don’t know what they had 
expected to meet, but, when they saw the five of us sitting round the table, 
smoking calmly, they stopped dead. Then one of the officers made a 
speech to which Phil simply replied, ‘‘ No savvee,” and pointed to the spare 
Ensign which he had tacked up to the after bulk-head. But the officer 
only grinned, as much as to say, ‘‘ That game is altogether too thin,” at 
the same time motioning us to get on deck. To our surprise, we found the 
dawn was just breaking. Nearly alongside lay the gunboat, with wicked, 
quick-firing guns and Nordenfeldts peering venomously down at us from 
behind their shields. She was a long, business-like sort of craft, with a 
pair of thwartship funnels and two pole masts, carrying each a yard for 
signalling; and from one of these, in the morning breeze, fluttered the 
gaudy red and yellow Spanish flag. Dark brown splashes flecked the 
Darthea’s decks, and her white scuppers still held little, thick, red pools. 
One of the remaining cases had been brought up out of the hold and 
broken up, exposing its contents to view—some dozens of Smith and 
Wesson’s revolvers. 

But what interested us more than anything was the sight of a file ot 
marines drawn up across the deck. They wore peaked caps, red tunics, 
and dirty white trousers. They were lounging and smoking as they stood 
at ease, and seemed, from the expression of their faces, dead tired of life. 
All at once, at the word of command, they chucked away their cigarettes, 
got as upright as possible, and brought their rifles to the ‘‘ present,” pointed 
toward us. 

“My God!” exclaimed Phil,” the brutes are going to shoot us!” and, 
jumping out of our little group, he waved his hand to the Flag overhead at 
the gaff-end and shouted, wild with passion, ‘‘ Mind what you’re about, you 
fools! Can’t you see we’re Englishmen—English! English! And if 
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you kill us, England’ll make you and your dirty country sweat more’n 
ever old Bony did!” 

Probably the officer didn’t understand a word, but he shook his head 
and grinned, and pointed with his drawn sword at the yard arms of the 
gunboat to which, as we stared, two pinioned figures rose slowly, twisting 
and twirling. One was black and mother-naked, with horribly distorted 
features and legs drawn up in agony. Over the second one’s face had 
fallen a cocked hat, whose gay feathers took the morning sun, and from 
under which drooped the ends of a long, black moustache. With one 
accord we five uncovered and remained so till the dangliny figures hung 
limp and motionless and the world, whatever their faults may have been, 
lacked two brave men. Then the marines, forming up on each side, 
marched us to the gangway, and so on board the Carmen, where we were at 
once leg-ironed to a stout bar, apparently placed for that very purpose, 
across her ’tween decks. 

Two days of this, and we were brought up to find the Carmen, not at 
Manila, as we had expected, but anchored at a little place called Sama. 
Here we were put on board the Darthea which had been in tow of the 
gunboat, taken ashore, and clapped into a dirty, evil-smelling, insect- 
infected prison. 

A little rice and a few sweet potatoes with, now and then, a suspicion of 
stale fish twice a day, formed our meals. As for sleep, we got none. The 
fleas and ‘‘ things”’ took good care of that. Our prison was close to the 
sea, and from the barred window we could, by standing on one another’s 
shoulders, catch a glimpse of a wooden pier with, at times, a small coaster 
or two moored alongside it. For exercise, we were allowed to walk about a 
courtyard, surrounded by high walls and watched by slovenly soldiers who 
squatted around smoking cigarettes and hunting for vermin. 

With the exception of our personal attendant, a soldier named Pedro, 
no one molested or meddled with us. One or two would even give us a 
little tobacco. But the man, Pedro, seemed to take a delight in making our 
hard case harder. ‘‘ Dam Inglees” was his invariable salutation as he 
brought in our miserable ration, all cooked in one mess, and threw it on 
the dirty floor for us to pick up and eat with our fingers. And he had lots 
of petty, monkeyish tricks he was ccntinually working off on us, such as 
putting salt in our tub of drinking water; peppering our rice with cayenne 
pepper till it burned like fire, etc., etc. And, alas, we couldn’t swear at him 
in any other language than our own! In that, however, we did our very 
best. But he seemed rather to like it. If it had not been for the gleaming 
bayonets that we could see through the open door in attendance on him, 
Master Pedro would have come to grief long before he did. 

Of course we had no light. But we amused ourselves by catching the 
fire-flies that found their way in through the solitary window and using 
them as lamps to hunt tarantulas with. These venomous and repulsive 
brutes swarmed jin the cell, and were some of them as big as a five- 
shilling ‘piece. It was of no use trying to sleep. So that was the way 
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we spent our nights. The walls were of sun-baked bricks, of immense 
thickness, and lined and seamed with deep cracks in which lived all 
sorts of reptiles and insects that used to emerge just after sun-down, 
what time, too, clouds of mosquitoes appeared. There were no beds or 
stretchers. When worn out, we just dumped down on the roughly- 
paved floor. Our clothes were in rags, and our flesh, one mass of sores 
from head to toe. There were no other prisoners that we could see. 
But, one day, hearing an unusual commotion in the yard, Phil climbed 
up on Danby’s shoulders and looked out. Presently we heard a fusillade, 
and Phil, looking very sick, came down by the run. ‘They're shooting 
people,” he gasped. ‘‘ Got ’em stuck against a wall. Ugh! it’s awful.” 

Then I had a look. Sure enough, there were five men lying on the 
ground —wild, long-haired, nearly naked fellows—their dark brown skins 
streaked with blood. About ten paces away stood a squad of soldiers, 
the smoke curling from the muzzles of their rifles. Two of the men 
still kicked convulsively, and an officer, going up, put his revolver close 
to one’s head and fired. Then he moved towards the other. However, 
I did not wait to see the result, but descended, feeling very white and 
shaky. Nevertheless, the rest must have a peep. Horrible though the 
' thing was, it broke the monotony. When young Danby’s turn came 
and we had let him down again, he said, in unsteady tones, ‘‘ Them’s 
some of the poor devils as was on the cutter that night. I’d know 'em 
anywhere. An’, as I live, the Darthea’s alongside the jetty at this very 
minute.” 

And so it proved. And the sight of the little dear seemed to put 
fresh life into our maltreated bodies and courage into hearts depressed 
by the recent spectacle. Plan after plan was made, only to be rejected 
as impossible. As often happens in such cases, chance did what our 
united brains could not effect. Some time during the afternoon, there 
was a sort of religious procession passing. We could see the flags over 
the tops of the outcr wall, and hear solemn music and singing. In the 
yard, the five bodies still lay stark in their blood, and hardly visible for 
the myriads of flies that encircled them like a black cloud. At dusk, 
Pedro entered, more than half drunk, and brought us some putrid fish 
and almost uncooked rice. Then, contrary to his usual custom, he 
lurched right in and began, as we guessed, to tell us about the event 
of the morning, and, by the aid of much gesture, to prophesy that ‘‘ Dam 
Inglees’’ would soon meet a similar fate. 

“Knock the brute down!” whispered Phil, from the door, ‘‘ There’s 
not a soldier about! I believe they’re all on the spree. It’s our only 
show.” 

At this the elder Brown gave Pedro a tremendous buffet under the 
ear, which rolled him over like a shot. Then we took his belt off and 
tied his legs; one of our own straps serving to pinion his arms in 
similar fashion. Opening his clenched teeth with his sword-bayonet, we 
rammed the rotten fish and peppered rice into his mouth. And the 
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pleasure these light 
reprisals gave us was 
great and genuine. 
Next, Phil securing his 
revolver, we rolled 
Pedro into a dark 
corner in no very gentle 
style. Then taking the 
naked bayonet, I led the 
way out into the court- 
yard, dark now, and 
smelling of the day’s 
tragedy. 

Not a soul was in 
sight. But rockets were 
soaring into the night 
from the town, bands playing, bells ringing, and guns going off. With 
beating hearts we crept towards the gate, expecting to find there at 
least one sentinel. There was nobody. The blood ran in our veins like 
quicksilver at the thought of liberty; only the next minute to curdle 
with disappointment as we found both great gate and massive postern 
fast locked. For awhile, we stood helpless. In front of us the walls 
rose smooth as glass. Behind us loomed the dark, square, low building 
in which we had passed so many days and nights of weary torment. 

“We'll have to go back again and untie Pedro!’ almost sobbed young 
Danby. 

“ Tdiots! Asses!” I exclaimed, suddenly. ‘‘The keys! He left the 
bunch in our door! I saw it! Perhaps he’s got those of the gates for 
to-night.”” And almost before I'd finished speaking, I was hurrying across 
the yard. i 

Sure enough, there they were; and, locking the door of our cell on the 
gurgling, choking gaoler, I scurried back and, with trembling, eager fingers, 
tried key after key in the postern, whilst the rest held their breath, letting 
it escape in one great gasp as, at last, after many failures, the bolt shot 
back and I swung the gate open—making no mistake about re-locking it 
this time. 

Very cautiously we stole along on our naked feet (our boots had been 
taken from us on the Carmen) towards the wharf. The great tropic stars 
gave a faint light ; big bats flapped past us; fire-flies and queen-beetles flew 
about in the scent-laden air; a small, sighing breeze blew faintly, rustling 
among the mango leaves and the broad fronds of giant plantains that grew 
along the track. With many a glance to where, on our right hand, the 
lights of the little town flared and the clamour never ceased, we crept 
noiselessly, stealthily, until at last, we emerged on the beach and heard the 
lip-lap of the waves babbling to us of freedom, and making such music as 
never before had fallen on our ears when with a jerk, I hove the heavy bunch 
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of keys far out into the waves. Another few minutes and we were close to 
the cutter. Nota light on board! Deserted apparently, and only made 
fast by a couple of hawsers ! 

‘Oh, the luck, the dam luck!” swore one of the Browns, gleefully 
making for the rigging, and the next moment falling head over heels with 
an appalling clatter across some object lying in the shadow of the mast. 
The thing turned out to be a Spanish sentry, paralytically drunk; so drunk 
indeed that, as Brown picked himself up, he only grunted. Half-a-dozen 
empty bottles encircled him. And the Darthea was deserted! Oh, the joy 
of it! And the freshening breeze! Leaving the soldier unmolested—he 
might have given us a smoke once—we scuttled about like madmen. Were 
the sails bent? Thank God, they were! Cast off; and up foresail to slew her 
head! Now, the peak halliards! So; not toohigh! Were those shouts along 
the beach? No; only the pleasant breakings of water against the shapely 
bows. See how the lights recede! Good-bye; most accursed place, where, 
in the usual order of things, we should now be hunting tarantulas! Right 
up with the gaff, and haul out the main sheet! - Set the square foresail and 
gaff topsail! How we laughed and shook hands all round as we watched 
the land grow dim and felt ourselves at home—five poor, half-naked, vermin- 
infested, emaciated, raw-skinned creatures though we were! That very 
night we caught the North East monsoon (it was in October), and all night 
the cutter ran before it like a thing possessed, until, when morning dawned, 
nothing met our straining gaze save league upon league of foaming 
furrows. 

Evidently the Darthea had been used as a Government boat—probably 
for the carrying of dispatches. All our little belongings were gone. But 
there were others in their stead. Some naval officers’ uniforms hung in the 
cabin. A fine dinner service of plate was inthe pantry. Wines, cigars, and 
provisions of every description abounded. A couple of silver dressing- 
cases, well furnished and valuable; two gold repeating watches; some 
diamond rings and studs; dress suits, etc., etc., etc., were amongst the 
articles we found in our berths—the lot almost, if not more than, equal in 
value, I reckoned, to the amount of money we had lost, although nothing 
like sufficient compensation for what we had suffered. 

As I was putting the stuff together, and thinking with regret of the bag 
of sovereigns and the poor General, I noticed Phil working away at one of 
the lining boards that formed the ‘‘ skin” between his old bunk and the side 
of the cutter. Presently, wrenching it off, he plunged his arm in as far as 
he could reach, withdrawing it in a minute or two, whilst over his features 
spread a look of blank disappointment. 

“ The brutes have found it, after all!’ he muttered. “Wait though, 
it may have slipped further down,” and running on deck, he returned witha 
chain-hook. Fossicking about for awhile, he suddenly gave a yell and a 
pull, and up came the identical article just then in my thoughts—the missing 
bag and its contents—and fell on deck with a melodious metallic crash. 

“‘ You see,” explained Phil, as I stared in wonder, ‘‘ when I ran down for 
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the Ensign that time, 
whilst you were on 
deck watching the 
scrimmage, I noticed 
the stuff lying on our 
table; and, remem- 
bering the loose board 
at the side of my 
bunk, I just dropped 
the bag in and ham- 
mered the plank back 
with the heel of a sea- 
boot. It was one of 
those impulses that 
take a fellow some- 
times. But I never 
said anything about it for fear of disappointing you. Indeed, I never 
expected to see it again. But Luck’s a fortune, isn’t it? And I think 
we're about square with Jack Spaniard, after all. Able to pay our chaps, 
too, and then be as good, or better men than we were before Cataracts 
slumped. All the same, no more risky little games of the kind for this 
child.” 

“You're right, Phil,” I replied. ‘‘ Oysters and firewood may be prosaic, 
and not too profitable as a business; still, there’s peace and quietness with 
it. For my part, I have had enough of adventures lately.” 

“*Umph,” said Phil, doubtfully, ‘‘ but they seem to come right at us, 
whether we want ’em or not. Shouldn’t wonder if we ain’t running another 
one presently.” 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘it may be so. But I fancy it won’t be contraband 
of war!” 


He suddenly gave a yell. 


THE WORLD’S CAFES. 


I. By Way oF INTRODUCTION. 


BY S. L. BENSUSAN. 


— HE life of the café, all the world over, 
is full of varying interest and sus- 
tained umusement. From the Paris 
boulevards, where the newsboys rush 

along the road in front of the tables 

- offering the rumour of the moment for 

a modest sou, to the far off city of 

Damascus, where grave Mahommedans 

drink the thick but pleasant Turkish coffee 

out of tiny cups set in stands of silver 

filigree work, and smoke the joseh or 
narghileh, I have studied and enjoyed the café and its surroundings, 
watched the strange beings it has brought into momentary intimacy, 
listened to the gossip of the Western flaneur or the stories of the pro- 
fessional tale-teller in the East, and wondered in every city why London, 
the greatest of them all, should remain without the harmless relaxation 
that the café brings. To be brief and write truly, London has no 
cafés, to-day; but, only a few years ago, before the heavy hand of the 
County Council came down upon a degenerate type of these places, there 
were houses in the dreary East End where dancing, music, singing 
fighting, and other amusements were carried on—places to which the 
sailors, home from long voyages, with money in their pockets and a keen 
desire to see all that life offered them, came in crowds. 

So, before writing at length about the cafés that are a part of the life 
of other countries, I propose to describe London’s attempt to establish 
them, and what is left, to-day, of places where merriment in the guise of 
riot once reigned supreme. The man who paid one or two visits to the 
neighbourhood of the Docks, no more than ten years ago, will rub his 
eyes with astonishment if he goes there now. Where the gin palace once 
stared flamboyant from a corner, a coffee-room now invites the passer-by . 


in the Halls where men and women danced, fought and drank, some Clas. 
meets for mental or physical improvement. The policemen grow fat UD. 


their beats; only the misery with which they are not concerned remay y Ls 
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the licence of which the degenerate London 
café might be taken as the type is suppressed. 
London lies neglected; the café would be 
welcome in the West, where there are, after 
all, other amusements; it is a very necessity 
in the East, if only to relieve the monotony 
of life. I hope to show how the café brightens 
life in far off cities. 

I will commence by showing what the East 
of London is like without it. The café, as far 
as London is concerned, is for the peoplc—not 
for the men who belong to several clubs, or 
even for those who have a pleasant home life, 
but for the very poor who must have amuse- 
ment and recreation of some sort—and will 
have it—be it good or bad. 

Let us make a start from the Commercial 
Road, where, not so many years ago, London 
began to be dangerous. From this point to 

Waiting for mother. the Docks, lying round Shadwell High Street 

and Ratcliffe Highway, are the streets to 

which the sailors came in search of amusement in days before the Board 
of Trade broke up the work of the crimps and the London County Council 
stepped in to proclaim the downfall of disorder. Recollect that these 
sailors had been accustomed to find the café in every port, often no more 
than a frowsy den with drink-stained tables and rickety chairs, with dingy 
oil lamps, and, for music, a violin wofully out of tune; but a café, for all that, 
where they could dance, sing, and be merry without thought of closing 


time. 

Here is a typical street, removed a few yards from the light and 
noise of Commercial Road, once a 
slum which honest men would not 
pass. To-night, the change must 
be apparent to all. In place of the 
dismal rookery, from which few lights 
ever shone, where the darkness 
seemed horrible and the silence was 
torn by cries and curses, huge blocks 
of model ‘ dwellings rise in five- 
storeyed height. The passers-by do 
not lower their heads as they pass 
the lamps; they are sober and well- 
behaved; the sailor, home from 
foreign parts, is nowhere to be seen. 

When we come to the Mile End 
Road—from the semi-darkness to the 
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attempt at a café 
stands revealed. It is 
a bar attached to a 
brewery, open to the 
pavement and crowded 
twelve deep by an 
eager, noisy throng. 
Under the glare of the 
gas, draggled Irish- 
women, poorest of the 
poor, wearing shawls 
in place of cloaks and 
bonnets, down at heel; 
always slatternly, jostle 
and scramble for the 
drink. The people with = | 


full light—the one | ay 
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business do not pause In the ‘Anchor and Hope,” Ratcliffe Highway. 
to throw a second 


glance at the corner—the sight is too old. It is close on eleven o'clock ; 
many of the women, though not drunk, are the worse for drink, and loll 
about under the archway, equally ready to fight or to cry. Some have 
little children with them, too tired to stand up, too frightened to cry, 
while, because of the pressure from behind, all comers must drink quickly 
and make way. If the Law that permits the Brewhouse Tap to run so 
shamelessly into the Mile End Road had permitted a real café there, 
where men and women might drink at their leisure and have some 
choice of drink, there would surely be less intoxication and less cruelty 
to the little ones. 

Down in the direction of Shadwell, the late markets are doing splendid 
business; you could walk over the heads of the people, and must go 
carefully to avoid collision and subsequent abuse. In this neighbourhood 
you could have smoked a pipe of opium a few years back, and, if roughly 
clad, visited the notorious ‘‘ Cow House’’ where men got furiously drunk 
and fought like wild beasts on the pavement to which they were promptly 
thrown. The change is very marked. In the ‘‘Cow House,” to-night, 
there is much drinking and little mirth. One old woman, ragged and 
tattered, with a few grey hairs peeping beyond an old and dilapidated 
bonnet, stands up in one corner of the bar, crooning some _half-forgotten 
song and moving to and fro, as though in remembrance of some dance 
measure, for the edification of a very young woman who tries to smile and 
cannot. Relationship exists between the pair—there is a distinct 
resemblance. The younger one has been very pretty, but her face is badly 
bruised. The bundle carried under her shawl turns out to be a baby when 
she moves her arm. They are a strange trio, the old woman with too much 
drink, the young one with too much trouble, and the thin-faced baby now 
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blinking at the light. 
When the child starts 
to cry, its mother goes 
out and the old woman 
follows her, still sway- 
ing to and fro under 
the combined in- 
fluence of the ale and 
the recollections. All 
patrons of a public- 
house must drink and 
go, and here again the 
advantages that would 
accompany a café are 
obvious. 

We push our way 
cautiously into Shad- 
well High Street, pass- 
ing by roads that 
borrow most of their 

ERC ee upto light from the gin 
palaces. They seem, 
despite their glare, to intensify the dulness and misery of the district. With 
some knowledge of most capitals of Europe, and after watching the amuse- 
ments of their poorer classes, I find it hard to believe that London is the 
worst catered for, and yet such is the case. No choice between blasphemy 
and Psalms, between the dull, dark hovels called home and the glaring 
houses where you must drink quickly, or often, and go your ways. Compare 
this with the life of the Parisian, the Madriléno, the Roman, or the Turk. 
Surely London has put a premium upon drunkenness by the rigorous 
measures of the London County Council that suppress one kind of abuse 
and offer nothing healthy to take its place. The women welcome light and 
life as keenly as the men, and, as they cannot leave the children at home, 
bring them to the doors of the public-house. Stop here for a moment at a 
public-house by the corner of a slum leading from Ratcliffe Highway to the 
river side. We are within half an hour of midnight, but here is a puny boy, 
barefooted, and carrying in his arms what looks like a bundle of rags. 
Bundles of rags do not have whooping cough, and, on this account, we learn 
what the little one is carrying. He telJs us that he is eight years old, and 
his littlebrother, nearly two; he whines pitifully for some money, and has 
scarcely received it before the doors of the public bar are swung open and 
a big, hard-faced Irishwoman comes out. The barefooted boy slips the 
baby into its mother’s arms and makes off down an adjacent court. 
** Are you his mother ?”’ 
‘“Yes,sorr; the little divil.” 
‘** Why has he no boots on ?” 
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‘His father’s out of work, sorr.”’ 

** Why doesn’t he go to school?” 

“Och, the divil. Has he been tellin’ ye, thin? Wait till I catch him, 
I'll near skin him.” 

A threat to tell the nearest policeman weighs against the favour with 
which the two half-drunken women who have now joined us receive the 
idea of ‘‘ near skinning” the little mite who had held a baby nearly as big 
as himself while his mother drank herself drunk in a public-house, and, in 
the end, the virago retires down a court, holding her whooping baby as 
carefully as her condition permits. At the corner of this court, some dozen 
children surround a drunkard who lectures them with gravity quite uncalled 
for. They borrow each other's caps to throw at him, swiftly and surrepti- 
tiously. One little lad’s cap falls at the drunkard’s feet, and its owner 
stands crying, afraid to get it. 

Yet another house, once famous or infamous for its attempts to cater for 
the seafaring men. This time it is ‘‘ Paddy’s Goose,” where an entertain- 
ment was once held, some way on the lines of the Moulin de la Galette, that 
curious resort of the lower orders of Paris, on the heights of Montmartre. 
The sailors would come up from the docks and dance in the long, rectangular 
hall with the women of all countries, while the touts, crimps, and all the 
refuse of a big city and its worst quarter would wander about seeking for 
opportunities. And, on one rare occasion I remember, there would come 
two or three hansoms racing down from the West, along the Embankment, 
past Temple Bar, 
through the silent 
City, pausing for 
a few moments at 
the hostelry 
known as “ Dirty 
Dick’s,” and then 
down through 
Aldgate, White- 
chapel, Shadwell, 
to pull up finally 
at the sign of 
‘‘Paddy Goose,” 
and where their 
occupants 
marched in. 
There, the enter- 
tainment would 
be watched: 
awhile by eager 
spectators, a 
little money 
would change The Brewhouse tap. 
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hands for the good of 
the hostelry, and the 
hansom would again 
be put in motion, only 
for a few hundred 
yards this time, to en- 
able the occupants to 
look in at a ‘‘little 
mill,”’ called a glove 
fight by courtesy, 
since the padding of 
the gloves was always 
worked down to the 
wrist pad before they 
were put on. Perhaps 
A “Drunk” and his friends. a look in at one of 
the opium houses, then 
very plentiful; a final call at the ‘‘ Mahogany Bar,” another house of 
which it were not well to writeplainly, and then the cabs would roll up 
West again in time for the earliest flowers in Covent Garden Market and 
a five o’clock breakfast at the big hotel close at hand. 

Where are the sailors now, and the lasses that loved (?) the sailors? 
Where are all the picturesque ruffians who gave the place its individuality ? 
I ask a question I cannot answer. Suffice'it to say that ‘‘ Paddy’s Goose”’ 
is now apparently a coffee-bar, that the famous dancing saloon is the scene 
of evening classes. The authorities have shut up a place that undoubtedly 
worked evil, but they have given no help to the people who sought recreation 
rather then vice; and so they have, in effect, done no more than push the 
evils where they cannot follow them. For, granting that the worst said 
about the house I have described is true, it yet availed to bring together all 
the people upon whom the police must needs have an eye. The downfall of 
the place has not mended the manners or morals of the rogues: it has 
simply compelled them to go elsewhere and to choose a scene of action 
not so well known to the authorities. And there were many houses, be it 
remembered, where the people went for amusement, where they behaved 
decently according to their lights, and emerged fairly sober. 

Here is another house to which the sailors came. It is well filled 
to-night, but the attraction is on the pavement outside, where two men, 
foreigners, fight like wild beasts. It is the first suggestion of the old times. 
So savagely do they struggle that they have to be separated by a couple of 
burly policemen who look only too pleased to find something to do. The 
fight being over, the crowd returns to its usual occupation—drinking “‘ six 
ale.’ Sailors and Irishmen held the hostel in great esteem some few years 
ago; so did the crimps whose pleasant habit it was to drug the sailors’ beer 
preparatory to robbing them. Half the tales told of this house would not 
be believed, the other half could not bear repetition. When the Irishmen 
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and women were full and had staggered home, the fights would re- 
commence, and then the police were almost powerless. They would, 
indeed, make no attempt to enter some of the streets of the Irish quarter. 
Their method of procedure consisted of sending for the priest who would 
go down among his flock with a thick stick that he used with all the 
power of a muscular arm. The awe inspired by “his riv’rence’’ was 
extraordinary. On a night when a regular fight was in progress, all 
felt the strength of his arm, and in the early morning, when, after a 
few hours sleep, the good man would go down to see how his flock 
fared, all who were sufficiently sober would forget their bruises and go 
down on their knees to beg for pardon of his reverence for having 
made him angry the night before. The Irishmen, hard worked men 
and born drinkers, will have some beer or spirits—perhaps they need 
it—and given a café properly conducted, they would drink less and 
behave better. 

A change has come over the East, and in the dawning of that 
change, the old, bad houses have come to an end, and yet much remains 
to be done. The various Missions do noble work; the poor Jews from 
Russia are law-abiding and temperate; the great fault lies in the un- 
willingness of the temperance advocates to realise that certain men will 
always drink—that their system craves for something stronger than 
lemonade or milk—and that it is better to persuade them to drink less 
and see it is of good quality, than to leave them to go to destruction 
unless they will sign a pledge. In truth, all London, east of Aldgate 
Pump, cries for the café, properly controlled and honestly conducted, and, 
for lack of it, the people, who must find some respite from the depression 
of their homes, fill the gin palaces and make the London night as sad 
as in days gone by, and, withal, less picturesque. 
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TOLD IN THE DOGS’ HOME. 


BY HENRY MARTLEY. 


be much longer.” 
‘““H’m!” growled an old, toothless dog of uncertain extraction, 
‘they sometimes forget altogether.’ 

“It depends on the dog,” the Irish terrier replied, acidly. 

“Or the Dog Tax,” whined a starved-looking cur. 

“Pooh!” the Irish terrier said, ‘‘ you can see from my collar that my 
mistress doesn’t much mind expense where I’m concerned.” 

“Tt’s not the collar that makes the pedigree,” a dachshund in the 
corner remarked, ‘‘ perhaps they’ve been talking to someone who knew 
what an Irish terrier ought really to be like.” 

“I’m not very fond of eating German sausages,” the Irish terrier yapped 
back, ‘‘ but if you want a fight——’”’ 

“I’m really too old to tear up doormats,”’ the dachshund retorted. 

*‘It’s too serious an occasion—when ina day or two any of us 
an unhappy pug suggested, and there was a perceptible shiver in the 
audience. 

“* Just you stow the Euthanasian Creed,” a bull terrier growled. 

“IT can’t think what’s keeping her,” the Irish terrier began again, “‘ she’s 
never been so late before.”’ 

‘“* Have you been here before, then ?”” someone asked. 

“Oh! yes,” the Irish terrier answered, ‘‘I come here sometimes on 
purpose. I’ll tell you chaps about it if you like.” 
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No one made any objection, and the Irish terrier began :— 

‘“When I was a very little puppy, I was given to my mistress as a 
wedding present. It’s not a very good thing to start as a wedding present, 
because then you’re shown with the other presents on the wedding day; 
and if you happen to walk into a china thing, you’re blamed for it; but 
that’s nothing to do with the story. After they came back from their 
honeymoon, they were very fond of each other and no mistake, and they 
were pretty happy for about a year. Then they began to quarrel. I never 
could make out why they quarrelled, and I don’t think either of them knew. 
One of them would say something silly and the other said something sillier, 
and then they both went at it hammer and tongs. I really think the real 
reason was that they were too fond of each other. She said he was too 
exacting, and he said she was neglectful, or else it was the other way round ; 
it was one or the other—it didn’t matter which. They were very young, 
you see. I was sorry about it all, because they were good sorts, and I could 
get on excellently with both of them. 

‘After a while, things became even worse. She had an illness, and 
when she got well again she had lost some of her hair and wasn't quite so 
pretty as she had been before—though she still had red gold hair and dark 
eyebrows, and soft pink and white cheeks, and was even then the prettiest 
woman I knew. He sat up day and night while she was ill, and I think he 
was fonder of her than ever. You might have supposed then that the 
quarrels would have stopped, but it was quite otherwise. She thought that 
he didn’t care for her because she wasn’t so pretty, and if he ever went out 
anywhere without her, she used to cry and say she didn’t blame him, and 
of course, that made him angry. A man must go out for a walk sometimes 
just as much as a dog. 

“At last, one night after I had gone to bed, I suppose there was a 
climax. She took me out of my basket and carried me up to bed with her. 
Most of the night she cried over me, and she said a lot of times, ‘Oh! 
Murphy, Murphy (she gave me that name because I am an Irish terrier), 
if I had only had a little, little baby, perhaps he’d have cared for me.’ 

‘In the morning I got up and went to look for him. There was a cab 
at the door, and he was just going out. 

““*No, no, Murphy,’ he said, ‘ you can’t come with me. Good-bye, old 
chap, good-bye.’ He was nearly crying too. I never saw such a pair of 
fools. 

‘* After that I lived alone with my mistress. She used often to speak to 
me about him, and cry, and call me the only friend that was left to her. 
As far as I could make out, he had written some books that everyone was 
talking about, and she used to read them once a week and cry most of the 
time. 

“We had been living like this for about two years, when my mistress 
went away to stay with a friend in the country, and, of course, took me. 

“We had settled down alone in a carriage, and the train was just 
starting, when a man and a bag burst into the compartment. I wag 
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It was too ridiculous. 


much annoyed, because the bag hit me in a tender place in the back, and I 
growled violently, 

“‘Then I looked up and saw who it was. It was my master. He was 
much older and thinner than he had been, and I knew quite well that he 
had been having as bad a time as she had. It was just like him, though, 
to catch the train by ten seconds. That was one of the things they 
quarrelled about. 

‘“ Of course I got up and went to talk to him. 

*** Come here, Murphy, come here,’ my mistress said. 

“‘Then he looked round—he had been putting his bag in the rack—and 
they recognised each other. His face got quite set and hard. There was 
a little quiver about her lips for a minute, but then she looked as though he 
was the last person in the world she wished to see. Only that morning she 
had been crying to me because they had gone by that train on their honey- 
moon. 

“**T’m—I'm extremely sorry,’ he stammered. ‘This intrusion is entirely 
unintentional.’ 

“«* Pray don’t apologise,’ she said, quietly. ‘I quite understand.’ 

“They sat down in solemn silence at opposite ends of the carriage. It 
was too ridiculous. I got up on the seat next him and attempted to rouse 
him a bit. He patted me on the head and let me lick his hand at first, 
but then he began to quiver a little and shut himself up in a large magazine. 
I tried to paw at him, but he held me down against his coat. 

‘After another ten minutes my mistress gave a little suppressed cough. 
I expected that she was feeling chokey. 
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«Is this window too much for you ?’ he asked, politely. 

‘“‘*No, thank you, I like it open,’ she said, with equal frigidity. 

“For a little while after that they still sat in silence, though I could see 
them watching each other out of the corners of their eyes. At last he said 
nervously— 

“* Would you care to look at a magazine ?’ 

“ «Thank you,’ she said. 

“Both the magazines remained open, but she never turned a page, and 
he thought he had read six in two minutes. 

“‘ * Edith,’ he blurted out at last, ‘isn’t this carrying things a little too 
far?’ 

*«* TT don’t follow,’ she said. 

““*T mean,’ he added, desperately, ‘as this unfortunate accident has 
happened, can’t we behave in a sensible way ?’ 

““«T am quite ready to behave in a sensible way,’ she said, ‘I was not 
aware that I was behaving in any other way.’ 

““* Well,’ he suggested, ‘isn’t it a little absurd—I mean, can’t we talk 
like two ordinary people ?’ 

“** As you please,’ she said. 

‘‘He moved to the other end of the carriage, and looked at. her with a 
hungry expression in his eyes. 

‘“«« Edith,’ he said, ‘ you’re not looking well.’ 

“© Really ?’ she answered, coldly. It was about the most unfortunate 
remark he could have made. 

““*T mean, you're not looking happy,” he went on. ‘I don’t believe you 
are happy.’ 

“*T thought we were going to talk like two ordinary people,’ she said, 
even more coldly ; but a dog understands a voice better than a man, and I 
knew the tears were near the surface. 

“«* Qh, all right,” he replied, bitterly. ‘ How far are you going?’ 

““T’m going,” she said, ‘to stay with the Bensons. I change at 
Elmborough. That’s our first stop, isn’t it ?’ 

““* Yes,’ he answered, gravely ; ‘and how are the Bensons ?’ 

‘“‘ They kept up that kind of drivel for ten minutes or so, and then there 
was a long pause. 

““*Do you remember, Edith, the last time we came this way?’ he began 
again. 

‘“** Perfectly,’ she said, and her fingers closed tight on my ear, but it 
would have been bad taste to growl. 

‘*« It seemed all right then, didn’t it ?’ he suggested. 

‘“**} suppose so. Most people’s lives scem all right at the beginning.’ 

““*We thought we were going to be happy then, didn’t we?’ he 
went on. 

‘«* Probabiy,’ she said wearily, and looked away out of the window. 

‘*« But don’t you remember at all, Edith—don’t you remember ?’ 

** “Is it a thing,’ she said, softly, ‘that a woman is likely to forget ?’ 
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“«* Somehow or other we made rather a hash of our lives,’ he suggested. 

“**Oh! it’s all right,’ she answered, ‘ you’re somebody in the world, and 
I’ve got—Murphy.’ 

““*T suppose,’ he said, tremulously, after a pause—‘ I suppose it’s no good 
asking you to try it again ?’ 

“What would be the good, Jack? We've tried it once—when we were 
younger and fresher, and it didn’t succeed. Would it succeed now?’ 

‘“** It might succeed just because we aren’t quite so young, Edith ?’ 

““*No, no; it isn’t an ideal state of things now, but it’s easy and 
comfortable——’ 

‘** Easy and comfortable ?’ 

“** Well, comparatively easy and comfortable. I’m a kindof grass widow 
with a grievance, and you’re a fashionable novelist with a past. I’m a 
romantic memory to you, and you’re——’ 

«Well ?’ 

“** Still the man who is my husband, and that’s perhaps a more real 
thing than a man knows. I may now bea happy, old, semi-detached woman 
and you may be a literary baronet. It’s all for the best, Jack, it is indeed.’ 

“« Edith, Edith,’ he burst out, ‘don’t play with our lives.’ 

‘** When did we ever do anything else, Jack? But never mind. Some 
day there may or may not be a place where there’s no marrying or giving in 
marriage ; but if there is, we’ll be friends there.’ 

““*Don’t, please don’t,’ he said—I was getting very sorry for him— 
‘ Edith, if I met you now for the first time, and you were certain that—that 
I could see the little things that came between us were little things —and 
that, though I’d never seen you before, I’d known you somehow already, 
and we knew all about each other——’ 

“** No one ever knew that, Jack.’ 

‘“** Not till they were unhappy—as unhappy as I have been, Edith. And 
you’ve not been happy either. I haven’t forgotten your face yet—and I 
know that.” 

‘** My poor old face!’ 

‘«* Edith,’ he said, getting up to sit beside her. 

“*Don’t,’ she said, quickly. ‘We are only talking as two ordinary 
people might.’ 

‘“«*T'm sorry,’ he replied, and sat down again. What idiots men are! 

‘“‘* We must be getting near Elmborough,’ she observed, sauvely. 

‘“«* There’s a place beyond Elmborough called Waveminster,’ he said, in 
a husky tone, ‘and there was a boy and a girl who went there once , 

‘** Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping years ago. It seems 
quite a hundred years ago, doesn’t it ?’ 

«Tt was only six years ago, and surely it can’t all have changed now.’ 

‘“«* Murphy was a little puppy then, and ate boots and did other foolish 
things. He doesn’t eat boots now, and if he did, he’d only feel ridiculous, 
Jack, and they’d disagree with him even more than in the old days.’ 

‘“«* And is that all you’ve got to say to me, Edith ?’ he asked. 
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***T suppose so,’ she said, but her 
mouth had begun to twist just in one 
corner, and that means that my mistress 
is amused. 

*“*¢ Would you much mind if I asked 
you for something?’ he went on, after 
a pause. 2 

““« What?’ she said, and a flush went 
across her face. Anyone would have 
thought he meant that. 

““*Might I smoke?’ my idiot of a 1 
master answered, in a tragic tone. \ 


GSE 

“**QOh, certainly,’ she said, and her Saree == =a 
mouth twisted a little more. el 

“‘He smoked on in gloomy silence for Bp SRIRTA DaTEPE RLY: 
some minutes, and then the train slowed 
down. 

‘“** This is Elmborough, I suppose ?’ she said. 

““* Yes, this is Elmborough,’ he answered, dejectedly. ‘Do you want 
your bag ?’ 


«Would you much mind,’ she said, ‘if I asked you for something ?’ 

** * Anything you like.’ 

“* Well,’ she said, ‘could you get me some tea—if you make a scene in 
the station, I'll get out at once—and I suppose you'll have to get my 
luggage re-labeled ; and, Jack, don’t come back till just as the train is 
starting.’ 

‘“‘ Well, then, of course it was all right. The worst of it is that there’sa 
beast of a baby now, and, if I want to keep my proper place in the house, I 
have to get lost sometimes. That’s where I have the pull over the baby. 
They told each other so often how impossible it is to appreciate anything 
properly till you’ve lost it, that I thought I’d remember. Hullo! there 
she is.” 

The Irish terrier lay down and put on an expression of unutterable 
unhappiness. Then, when his mistress had recovered him, he nestled up 
to her fondly and fervently, and yapped deliriously as she sobbed over him. 
As he left, however, I regret to say that he winked perceptibly at his less 
fortunate hearers. 


THE IDLER’S CLUB. 


DO I KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT DOGS? 


BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE, W. L. ALDEN, ROBERT BARR, WELLESLEY PAIN, 
AND ARNOLD GOLDSWORTHY. 


When I am asked if I know anything about dogs, I reply 
that I don’t keep dogs ; and I feel sure that it will be taken for 
eda dae granted that I have answered the question in the affirmative. 
I have had my experience of dogs : 
‘© Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 

And curs of low degree.” 
I love them all; but my attention to them 1s now a strictly platonic one. In Gold- 
smith’s ballad of the Mad Dog, from which I have just quoted, there is a line ; 

“* And in that town a dog was found.” 
That town was Islington, and upon the only occasion on which I visited that town, I 
did not find that dog. It was that dog that found me—after a prolonged search 
among my garments. I must confess that at that time I did my best to preserve the 
dramatic sequence of the narrative as developed in the poem 

‘The man recovered from the bite; 
The dog it was that died.” 

The owner admitted that the animal had exhausted the mordant privileges allowed to 
it by law, z#.e., it had bitten a man previously, and the only piece of law that a police 
magistrate seems to know is that every dog is allowed one free bite, but only one 
‘One free bite, one free boot,” is, 1 venture io think, an excellent working motto to 
adopt in regard to the mongrel brutes one meets now and again, and in the case of 
the attachment formed for me by that Islington dog, I became the free-booter in self- 
defence. 

Another step made in the acquirement of the inexhaustible knowledge of dogs 
which I possess was taken upon the occasion of my paying a visit, which I meant to 
be a strictly business one, to a very sweet girl who had certain aspirations for the 
stage which it was my mission to discourage. When I was shown intoa kind of 
writing room—the girl had literary aspirations as well as dramatic—by one of those 
Swiss butlers whose tact and courtesy have made them justly popular in this country, 
I fancied I was alone. I was quickly undeceived. A snore from a kind of couch 
told me that I shared the apartment with one of the most repulsive bull-dogs I had 
ever shunned. A growl told me that that the animal was awake and watchful. Its 
leap down from the couch synchronized with my remembrance that I had omitted to 
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place my umbrella in the stand in the hall. I got first through the door, but it was a 
narrow thing: the brute seized one of the wings of an Inverness cape that I wore, 
and it was at this point I remembered Joseph: I threw off the garment and fled. 

I will not do the fascinating owner of the dog the injustice to state that she was 
altogether unsuccessful in her attempts to make the animal disgorge my cape. But 
even with these extenuating circumstances, the cape was never quite the same thing 
afterwards ; nor was I quite consoled by learning, some time later, that the bull-dog 
had been re-named, from this incident, “Madam Potiphar.” People think that it is 
called after some Bond Street modiste, and enquire if she is good at Russian blouses. 

I stongly advised the young lady to go upon the stage, and, as she had made up 
her mind on this subject long before, she took my advice. She went on that section 
of the stage to which the muse Tepsichore attends. So, you see, I had my revenge, 
after all. 

I once possessed the largest mastiff in the United Kingdom. He was the finest 
pedestrian I ever met. He insisted on my taking him for a walk of fifteen miles every 
day, without any regard to the weather. During these rambles he spent all his time 
searching for dogs that were big enough to fight. He never found them, so he was 
compelled to fight the second-sized dogs while the others were growing. In one 
month he fought eight pounds three-and-ninepence worth of dogs. Such, at least, 
was the sum which I had to pay to their owners. I gave that dog away. 

Then I had the smallest dog in the country. He used to encourage me to have 
an afternoon nap in his company. He kept watch at the door, and lest any person 
should venture into the room to awake me, he used to bark furiously at every foot- 
step he heard. So intelligent an animal was too valuable to escape being stolen. 
Such was his fate ; so I must confess that, after all, I was not quite unfortunate in 
regard to my dogs. 

I have had many other dogs, but I never could get any of them to do the tricks 
which I have seen others perform. I have, however, a friend whose intelligent collie 
is a Conservative by conviction. He used to refuse to eat a biscuit if you told him it 
came from Mr. Gladstone, but the moment you acknowledged that you had deceived 
him, and confessed that the comestible came from Lord Salisbury, he swallowed it 
with gusto. My friend writes to me that this valuable and discriminating animal has 
somehow come to hear that Mr. Gladstone is dead, so that he eats his biscuits with- 
out any conscientious political qualms. He begs me to let him know who is now the 
head of the Liberal] party, as the information has somehow escaped him, and he is 
anxious to keep his dog abreast of the times. Perhaps some of our readers will 
suggest a tactful answer to this question. The fact that such an answer is required 
for the purpose suggested by my friend is, at any rate, a proof that the Liberal party 
has not gone to the dogs, whatever Sir William Harcourt may say. 


* * * * 


Do I know dogs? I rather think Ido. Was I not bitten by a dog when 
W.L. Ald I was less than three years old, and did not a dog do his best to drown 
f me when I was ten, by dragging me out of a mill pond by the nape 
prefers the cat. : : 5 
of the neck with my face downwards, and refusing to pay attention to 
my assertion that I was bathing, and not in the slightest danger? I 
like dogs, but I have a very poor opinion of their intellect. Most of the stories 
which go to show the dog’s wonderful intelligence are, I am confident, either 
deliberate inventions or are due to a complete misconception of facts. For example, 
there is the story of the St. Bernard dogs, who, whenever the monks felt lonesome, 
and wanted someone to spend the evening with them, and to contribute to the funds 
of the convent, were accustomed to send out a dog with a small keg of brandy 
around his neck. It was the dog’s duty to find a traveller, to make him drunk with 
the brandy, and then to lead him to the convent where he was lectured on the sin of 
drunkenness and made to pay a handsome sum to the convent in expiation of his 
fault. This whole story was, I am convinced, deliberately manufactured in order to 
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enable Swiss dog-fanciers.to palm off all sorts of mongrel puppies on sentimental 
foreigners as true St. Bernard dogs. And if we were carefully to investigate all stories 
of canine feats of intelligence, we should probably find that nine-tenths of them were 
as baseless as this St. Bernard myth. 

Listen to a dog setting forth his views of astronomy on a moonlight night, and you 
will have the true measure of his intelligence. The dog will sit on his haunches 
gazing at the moon, and remarking at intervals of every ten seconds: ‘‘There’s the 
moon ! I see it! How wonderfully intelligent I am not to mistake it for a street 
lamp!” There are dogs who will reiterate this senseless observation for hours at a 
time, and who evidently think that their interest in astronomy ought to awaken 
universal admiration. The cat, who is really an intelligent animal, never pays the 
slightest attention to the moon, but then the cat, as I should be glad to prove, did 
space admit, is vastly superior to the dog in all respects. 

But the dog, you will urge, is affectionate. Undoubtedly he is, and that is 
only another proof of his want of sense. He will show affection for any sort of a 
master, and it is all one to him whether he is treated with kindness or cruelty. Now 
and then we meet with a woman who is so foolish as to cherish affection for a 
drunken husband, who keeps her in poverty and beats her whenever he is drunk, but 
we do not admire such a woman and call her misplaced affection a proof of 
intelligence. The simple truth is that the dog has not sense enough to know when 
he is well treated. Ifa man will only condescend to take notice of him, it makes no 
difference to the dog whether he receives kicks or caresses. Neither does he exercise 
the least discrimination as to the moral character of his master. A dog is just as 
proud of belonging to a Little Englander, or an habitual milkman, as he would be of 
belonging to Lord Kitchener himself. The burglar’s dog is as devoted to his master 
as is the dog of an archbishop, and the dog who accompanies the pretended blind 
man in his daily walks is as proud of his profession as is the watchdog of the Bank of 
England. 

Until late years, I have always kept dogs, and may be said to have moved in the 
best dog circles. Since I discovered that I possessed nerves, I have abandoned dog 
society, and now associate exclusively with cats. As a result, I have become pro- 
foundly conscious of the immense superiority of the cat over the dog in point of 
intelligence. The dog may be well-meaning, but he is usually an ass. The cat is 
seldom well-meaning, but he has an intellect that would furnish a complete French 
Chamber of Deputies, not to mention an entire French General Staff. 


I have re-named my dog. He used to havea conventional, every- 

day, dog appelation under which he thrived very well, but when I read 

ey test Mr. Ollivant’s superb book, ‘“ Owd Bob,” I told my dog that he would 
* hereafter be called by the title of the book and of the dog in the book, 

and the flattered animal wagged his bushy tale in joyous acquiescence. 

We go out and play golf together. ‘The dog is not as good at a drive as I am, but he 
is a mighty sight better at finding the ball immediately after. When I miss a stroke 
or tear up the turf, he makes no pitying remark and offers no advice, therefore I look 
on him as much superior to the average golfer on the links. He hates a muzzle, and 
usually manages to get it off, unless it’s padlocked. Out here in the country, we have 
not a policeman for every square foot of territory, as you have in London, for one 
officer takes charge of a large slice of a county. This has its disadvantages, for it 
tempts a man and a dog to take risks and go out for a walk, ncither man nor dog 
muzzled. Then it is just our luck, in coming round the turn of an unfrequented lane, 
to fall into the arms of the perambulating policeman. Twice, hy powerful oratory, 
I have persuaded him that the dog tore off his muzzle and ate it, but, the last time, 
the officer warned me that his stock of credulity was exhausted, and the next occasion 
he met us without even a muzzle between us, I would have to get the magistrate to 
swallow my story as effectively as the dog had done away with his muzzle. The next 
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time we were caught, we were really innocent, but technically guilty. The golf ground 
is across the road from my house, and the dog and I had been havinga game. When 
we returned to the road, we found the policeman waiting for us, parading up and 
down. He quite admitted that I did not need to muzzle the animal in the golf 
ground, but held that I had broken the law in taking ‘‘Owd Bob” across the public 
road. Still, the policeman had not seen that infraction of the statutes, and was quite 
willing to believe my assertion that Bob had been muzzled when we crossed and had 
since consumed the wire, which he seemed miraculously fond of, but that now the 
policeman was here to see us cross again to our home. If we stepped on the high- 
way unmuzzled, he would have to do his duty. I saw 1 was had, and asked him if 
two-and-six would smooth away the difficulty. But it wouldn’t; policemen are 
notoriously incorruptible. The dog and I sat down on private ground to meditate on 
the situation, the stern policeman leaning against my fence on the opposite side of the 
way, with his eye on us. The dog saw something was wrong, and seemed to wonder 
if he was to blame, looking up appealingly at me, and wagging his tail along the grass 
as he crouched, in token that he was ready to apologise or do whatever was required 
of him. 

Now, there seemed but three things for me to do, as all my shouting to my house, 
begging somebody for heaven’s sake to bring over a muzzle, was unheard. First, I 
might slaughter the dog, which was not to be thought of. Second, I could slay the 
policeman, but that, unfortunately, is also against the law. Considering how much 
we have to pay in taxes, there are many pleasurable things denied to us, and they do 
seem to make an unnecessary fuss when a policeman is annihilated. Third, the dog 
and I might reach our mutual home, by walking round the earth, a trifle over 24,000 
miles, and dodging the muzzled counties en route. I didn’t like to begin this trip 
because my people might be anxious on account of my long absence, thinking we had 
merely gone to play golf.. Besides, next day would be New Year's, and we had a 
turkey ready for roasting. I began to wonder whether the policeman or I would 
freeze to death first, when luckily a valued neighbour drove up on this little-travelled 
road. 

“Hello!” he cried, “under arrest? What’s the charge—burglary? I expected 
you to be found out sooner or later.” 

‘‘No,” said I, with chattering teeth ; “‘it’s muzzles. Do drive down to my house, 
wake ’em up, and bring a muzzle, or I can never get this dog across the road.” 

‘Oh, the policeman’s been getting at you,” he replied, “he must know that the 
muzzle order has been off for two days, although I’m not surprised at your ignorance. ’ 

The policeman was even more taken aback than I was, or the dog for that matter. 
In truth, I believe the dog appreciated the situation all along, for he knows ever so 
much more than a policeman, or the average magistrate either. The officer has begun 
the new year by treating me with cringing respect when he meets me, and I say to 
him, ‘“‘ My dear fellow, if you ever bring the first of April into the latter part of 
December again, I’ll make a complaint against you, I’m not going to have the 
calendar knocked about in that way merely to please the rural force.” 


Do I know anything about rea I confess that Z oe 

not. I used to think that I did; but I know now that 
Wales: rn ia don’t. Asa child, I took great interest in dogs, and one 
type day a_ well-meaning aunt gave me a picture of one. 
Unfortunately, the picture was intended to convey a moral 
lesson. A tramp was getting over a garden wall; a dog had been on the point of 
making a bee-line for the tramp, but had been restrained from so doing by a fat child. 
The picture was called “A Forgiving Nature.” I suggested to my aunt that, as the 
tramp had probably been trying to get into the house, he ought to have been punished 
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by the dog, and she said that the tramp had only come into the garden in order to 
smell the flowers, and was getting over the wall because there wasn’t time to go round 
by the gate. In his haste, the tramp had accidentally trodden on the toes of the dog, 
and the dog had been going to subtract a small portion from the tramp when the 
child had come up and taught the dog the lesson of forgiveness on the spur of the 
moment. Very pretty, wasn’t it? Then my aunt used to give me all the Christmas 
numbers containing pictures of dogs. The dogs were always doing things that I 
have never seen dogs do. _I tried to find such dogs. I would ask my friends if they 
had a dog that would stand still while children pulled its tail, and other people in the 
room laughed. I was called a cruel, heartless little wretch for suggesting such a 
thing. It wasn’t my fault. The idea had been suggested to me by one of the 
Christmas numbers. I tried all I knew to find dogs that were anything like the 
Christmas number dogs. After searching in vain for many years I said to myself: 
‘These Christmas number dogs are evidently very rare. _I will take an ordinary dog 
and train him up to be a Christmas number dog.” So I got hold of our dog and put 
him into a compromising attitude with a beefsteak. I wanted him to look with 
longing eyes at the steak and at the same time assume an expression of saintly 
forbearance. The title of my living picture was to be “Discipline!” But the 
experiment was not successful. I repeated it several times, and that week our 
butcher’s book beat all previous records. Then I tried to get another kind of 
Christmas number dog—the kind that makes friends with cats. I only tried that 
once, because I am by nature a tender-hearted man. Besides, it wasn’t my cat, and 
nobody would lend me another. I do know something—a very little—about the 
ordinary common, plain dogs, but I am in complete ignorance with regard to the 
most popular of all the breeds—the Christmas number dog. 


e e e e e 


One of the peculiar things I have noticed about dogs is 
Arnold Goldsworthy that one dog is as good as another, if not better. I have been 
speaks of Canine assured of this by experts who have attempted to trade dogs 
Metamorphosis. | with me from time to time. One of my most brilliant accom- 
plishments is the ability to lose a dog. I am a poor billiard- 
player and an indifferent golfer, but, when it comes to losing dogs,I can give the 
other fellow a long start and win easily. Anybody who has successfully lost a valuable 
dog, and has advertised for its recovery, gets to know quite a lot about dogs very 
quickly. He not only learns that a spavined mongrel will adequately replace the pet 
he has lost, but that any item in the whole range of the brute creation is as good as a 
dog any day. The last time I lost a dog I was weak enough to advertise that I 
would give ten shillings to have it restored to me, and, for the next few days, my front 
garden became a sort of extemporised menagerie. I specially stated in my announce- 
ment that the dog was a fox-terrier, and none other ; but for the next few days earnest 
men, with careworn faces, called upon me, and assured me that the dog I had lost 
was anything from a stolen retriever to a debilitated chow-chow. It would seem from 
this expert opinion, that a lost dog possesses the faculty of metamorphosis to a 
degree hitherto unsuspected by scientific investigators of the subject. When I. had 
exhausted the available stock of dog-like quadrupeds, I became a free target for the 
rest of the minor samples of creation, from a guinea-pig toa “setting” hen. I do 
not for a moment allege that the party who offered me the hen endeavoured to con- 
vince me that the hen was my lost dog in disguise. His position was merely that the 
fact of having taken the trouble to advertise for a lost dog showed me to be a lover 
of tame pets, and there was therefore the possibility that I would allow the “ setting ”’ 
hen to occupy the warm corner in my heart recently vacated by the missing terrier. 
Personally, it is news to me that a fowl, hungry for the cares of maternity, is an 
efficient substitute for a faithful dog, but I have much pleasure in calling the attention 
of dog-lovers to a fact which may have escaped them in the rush of business. 
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My studio in Moskow. 


VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN AND HIS WORK. 


BY P. G. KONODY. 


known of all Russian painters, set out with his battle-pictures 

for his first European tour, about 1882, his name has been closely 

connected with realism in art. Few terms in the art-jargon of 
the day are more generally used and more universally misconstrued than 
the word ‘“‘realism.” It implies a different meaning to almost every mind, 
and has no more absolute significance than the terms “virtue” and “vice.” 
The laws of esthetics are no more immutable than moral laws, and the 
realism of to-day may be the idealism of the future, just as the virtue of 
one generation may be looked upon as vice by the next. When Giotto 
first discarded the stiff, Byzantine folds of the Madonna’s garment, and 
introduced more human features in the place of the rigid, conventionalized 
lines of the Greek decorators, he was no doubt looked upon as a realist. 
The same was probably thought of Raphael Sanzio who drew his 
inspiration for the Virgin and Saints from human models, whereas many 
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of his precursors had created 
their types from their fertile 
imaginations in an almost fanatic 
spirit of religious fervour; or of 
Rubens, who introduced the well- 
nourished, buxom women of his 
country into his religious 
compositions. 

If Verestchagin speaks of 
hintself as a realistic painter, he 
does not do so because he has 
given the world a more grue- 
some and life-like representation 
of the horrors of modern war- 
fare than any other artist; or 
because sternest reality speaks 
mercilessly from his canvases; 
nor does he refer to his con- 
ception of religious subjects 
which is in direct contradiction 
to all classical convention and 
utterly despoils our most sacred 
traditions of their ideal and 
spiritual character. He calls him- 
self ‘‘realist’? simply because all his work is based on reality, or careful 
observation of lands and peoples and customs. Verestchagin has travelled 
much, and has always recorded his impressions of the scenes that passed 
before his eyes in rapid succession. He is equally familiar with the endless 
stretches of dazzling, white snow of his own country and with the glowing 
sun of the tropics. He has studied the heart-rending misery of war in 
various countries, and has never relied entirely on his imagination. | When 
he received the news of the burning of a small town near Moscow, he 
hurried thither with canvas and brushes to makes his studies for the 
‘“Conflagration of Moscow.’”’ In explaining to the writer the difference 
between his own realism and that of other so called ‘realistic painters,” 
he referred to Détaille who had recently been commissioned to paint two 
scenes of the Ashanti war. Détaille had not been through the campaign, 
and painted both pictures at his studio, using French models for the 
British soldiers, and nigger models for the Ashanti warriors. Both pictures 
were full of life and action and correct in every detail, for the artist had 
conscientiously followed every clue given him by press reports and 
travellers’ descriptions,—but the men dressed in British uniforms were 
French in appearance and gesticulation, whilst the Ashantis betrayed 
the professional black frequenters of Paris studios. And, therefore— 
according to Verestchagin’s views—Détaille’s pictures are not the work 
of a realist, 


Verestchagin. 
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Chorus of Dervishes in Samarkand, Central Asla. 
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Blowing from guns in India. 


Vassili Verestchagin, the son of a wealthy landowner in the district of 
Novgorod, was born in 1842. In 1858, he was sent to a school of design in 
St. Petersburg, to make the preliminary studies required for his entry into 
a nautical school, for the man who is now called by many an “ Apostle of 
Peace’ was originally destined for a naval career. Having gained his 
officer's epaulettes, he continued his art studies at the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Painting. In 1861, he commenced the long series of his 
journeys for the purpose of study by going to Paris, whence he visited the 
Pyrenees, and, a few months afterwards, left for Tiflis. | From the earliest 
days of his manhood, the migratory spirit was as strongly developed in him 
as the love for art. The next year saw him in Germany, where he stayed 
but a few months, leaving the haunts of civilisation for the wilderness of the 
Kaukasus. Here he produced a vast number of sketches and studies from 
nature which he took with him to Paris—that indisputable centre of the 
Art-world. The connoisseurs were delighted, and Alexandre Bida, a pupil of 
Delacroix and the intimate friend of Gérome, was particularly enthusiastic 
in his appreciation of these early efforts. Not before 1864 did he enter the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Anxious to study under Gérome, whose work 
appealed to him very strongly, he approached the master with the simple, 


straightforward question: ‘* Will you accept me as a pupil?’ ‘‘ On whose 
recommendation?” was the cool retort. ‘‘On nobody’s; your work 
appeals to me, and that is why I have come to you.’’ Gérome liked the 


young student’s candour, and, henceforth, accepted him as pupil. 
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Two years later, Verestchagin exhibited at the Salon a drawing which 
attracted the flattering attention of the most critical experts. In 1867, 
he left Paris to join the suite of General Kauffman on the military- expedi- 
tion to Central Asia. He undertook this journey in the double capacity of 
soldier and artist, and had an opportunity of visiting Bokhara and 
Samarkand. The most important pictures produced by him on this occasion 
were the ‘‘ Begging Dervishes,” the ‘‘ Opium-eaters,” and the ‘Jews at 
Taschkend;” but he also collected the material for his well-known 
“ Triumph—God ordered it, there is no god but God,” the scene of which 
is laid outside Tamerlan’s gorgeous Mosque at Samarkand, a_ building 
which has been pronounced by many travellers to be the most impressive 
production of Eastern Art. It was on this expedition that he met with 
the most exciting incident of his eventful life. In the company of only 
five hundred men, he was cut off the main body and besieged, in a 
small fort, by twenty thousand Bokharan warriors. The handful of men 
made a gallant fight for several days, yet would not have escaped capture 
and death but for the timely arrival of General Kauffman, who succeeded 
in raising the siege and liberating the gallant defenders. This adventure, 
too, has been the subject of one of his paintings. 

In 1870, Verestchagin 
undertook a journey 
into the mountains of 
the Chinese frontier, 
and then returned to 
Europe, settling down 
for three years in 
Munich, a welcome 
guest at all the im- 
portant studios, and 
particularly at Mr. 
Brandt's, the renowned 
Polish battle-painter’s. 
His restless spirit soon 
moved him to a new 
pilgrimage, this time to 
Turkey, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, and India. 

The seed strewn 
during the two years of 
this journey fell on 
fertile ground, for it 
was productive of two 
important series of 
pictures, the one deal- 
ing with Scriptural sub- 
jects, the other with Bagaite as bamathaad Gentesi aikas 
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After the Battle. 


British rule in the Indian Empire, besides numerous paintings or studies of 
purely topographical and archeological interest. The gruesome ‘‘ English 
Execution in India” belongs, strictly speaking, to another series, dealing 
with different methods of capital punishment, and including the 
“Crucifixion”? and the ‘ Execution of Nihilists in Russia.’’ Whatever 
the artistic merit of this ‘“‘ English execution” may be, the expression of 
extreme anguish on the faces of the poor wretches tied to the cannons’ 
mouths will ever haunt the memory of all who have seen this remarkable 
work. It is not merely physical torture and the fear of imminent death 
that contracts in ghastly agony the features of the condemned, but the 
certainty of eternal perdition. This blowing from the cannon is probably 
the most devilish mode of punishment ever devised by human ingenuity, 
as it is one of the Brahmin’s cherished beliefs that the future state of the 
deceased depends on the body remaining intact, or, at least, all the fragments 
of the body being left together. All possibility of this is utterly 
frustrated by this method of execution. 

Verestchagin’s Biblical pictures caused such an outburst of religious 
fanaticism when exhibited in Vienna, in 1886, that it might be of interest to 
explain the two most important works of this series, the ‘‘ Holy Family ” 
and the “‘ Resurrection.” The first picture shows the interior of a Jewish 
carpenter’s workshop and dwelling-room, poor and dirty toa degree. The 
Virgin Mary and Joseph are represented as the heads of a numerous 
family.—Verestchagin finds abundant evidence in Scripture for this 
interpretation. Mary is giving the breast to the youngest babe, whilst the 
other children are frolicking on the ground in the company of domestic 
animals. In the “ Resurrection,” the haggard figure of the Saviour was 
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The Bashi-Bazouks. 


to be seen crawling on hands and feet out of the narrow opening of the 
tomb. Verestchagin has seen the tombs of that period and could 
consequently not conceive any other way for the body disappearing from 
its earthly resting-place. St. John, according to St. Mark i. 6, ‘‘ was clothed 
in camel’s hair, and with a girdle and skin about his loins, and he did eat 
locusts and wild honey.’’ He led the life of an Indian Fakir, and so our 
artist represents him in a state of revolting physical neglect. In his opinion 
he must have been ‘‘ swarming with vermin.” 

The Vienna Exhibition of 1886 was at first moderately successful. It 
was much discussed by the classes of the population directly interested in 
the Art movement of the day, but the mass of the people kept aloof from 
the precincts of the ‘‘ Kiinstlerhaus.” Then the crusade commenced. 
The clergy condemned his pictures as unchristian and blasphemous; 
pamphlets were distributed in the streets; sermons preached in the churches. 
The Archbishop of Vienna went so far as to threaten with excommunica- 
tion those among his flock who should visit the exhibition. The 
excitement reached fever-heat when some fanatic threw a bottle of vitriol 
at the objectionable ‘‘ Resurrection,” which picture was completely 
destroyed by this outrage. This clerical agitation was a wonderful 
advertisement for Verestchagin. The crowds desirous of seeing the much- 
abused pictures of the Russian artist grew from day to day. The streets 
leading to the Kiinstlerhaus were literally blocked up by the would-be 
visitors to the gallery, so that all traffic was stopped anda large body of 
police had to be requisitioned to keep order among the eagercrowd. Never 
had the Kiinstlerhaus seen such days of prosperity. 


Central Asia—Politicians in an opium shop. 
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“Triumph—Zod ordered it—there is no god, but God.” 


From India, the artist turned back to Paris, where he continued his 
work with indefatigable zeal until the declaration of the Turco-Russian 
War attracted him to the scene of action. The horrible incidents he 
witnessed during this sanguinary conflict are the subjects of those pictures 
which have spread his fame throughout the civilised world—pictures which 
have, so to say, revolutionised the battle-painter’s art ; which are, moreover, 
the most powerful plea for universal peace and the avoidance of wholesale 
bloodshed. These are not the conventional battle-pictures showing the 
inspiriting turmoil of hand-to-hand fights, of cavalry charges, the glory of a 
great victory, in short—no drawing-room pictures. They are painted 
horrors to which we are not reconciled by the feelings of gratified national 
pride. Friend and foe are treated with the same merciless, brutal truth. 
Death is a relief from the sufferings here depicted: Sentinels freezing in a 
snowstorm ; roads strewn with wounded soldiers and with men dropping 
down from sheer exhaustion; prisoners tied together and driven along like 
a herd of cattle; an overcrowded field-hospital with long rows of in- 
sufficiently attended, mutilated sufferers. We are shown convincingly that 
the battle itself is the very mildest of the horrors of war. 

And Verestchagin is not satisfied with tearing at our nerves with his 
brush: he wields his pen with the same power and for the same purpose. 
Listen to his description of the improvised field-hospital : ‘‘At the entrance 
of one of the tents there is the figure of a man breathing heavily, con- 
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A Spy! 


vulsively. He commanded the regiment which first entered the Turkish 
redoubt, and is mortally wounded. He is left in peace with a gauze 
covering to keep off the flies adhering to his warm blood. . . . . This 
time a wounded soldier is brought in, covered with a soiled cloak thrown 
negligently over him: beneath it, what would be difficult to recognise as a 
living man. The face is of an ashen hue, the features distorted with 
agony, the eyes dull; he turns a fixed gaze upon the approaching surgeon, 
who stoops and opens his clothes . . . then lets them drop and passes 
to the rest: the wound is mortal, no time to waste over it. . . . Indry 
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mand to start was given, I saw so 
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weather the wounded were com- 
paratively better off; during the 
rains, however, all these thousands, 
for whom there was no room in the 
tents, sat, stood, and lay in pools of 
water.” Or his description of the 
prisoner’s fate: ‘‘ I remember a party 
of eight to ten thousand prisoners at 
Plevna overtaken by a snowstorm. 
They extended along the high road 
for a great distance, and sat closely 
huddled together with heads down, 
and from all this mass of human 
beings there rose a dull moaning 
from thousands of voices as they 
slowly and in measure _ repeated, 
‘Allah! Allah!’ The snow covered 
them, the wind blew through their 
chilled forms; no fire, no shelter, 
no bread. When the word of com- 
me of the older—venerable Turks, 


probably fathers of families —crying like children and imploring the escort 


to let them go as far as the town to 


dry their clothes, warm themselves, 


and rest; but this was strictly forbidden as there were such numbers of 
them, and only one answer was returned to all their supplications, ‘ For- 


ward, forward.’” 

C'est la guerre! 

There is as much grim humour 
in ‘The Conquerors,” a group of 
Turkish soldiers trying on the uni- 
forms of the fallen Russians, as in 
the dedication of ‘‘The Pyramid of 
Skulls’: ‘To all the great conquer- 
ors that have been, that are, and that 
will be.”” Nor is this horrible monu- 
ment the production of his imagina- 
tion: it is based on what he saw 
during his expedition to Central Asia. 
“The Spy” will hardly require an 
explanation, it speaks for itself. 
“The Bashi- Bazouks” represents 
two notorious Albanian robbers who 
had perpetrated the most savage ex- 
cesses, having been accused even of 
slaying infants at their mothers’ 
breasts. They were left over-night, 


A Solan Woman of Western China. 
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Bohemian of Central Asia. 


history, he started on the study of 
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tied together. Bulgarians—old men, 
youths, women—were throwing clods 
of earth and stones at them, and the 
Albanians, swollen by the tight cords 
with which they were bound, were 
crying for mercy. 

During the last few years, Verest- 
chagin has been almost exclusively 
occupied with his Napoleon series—a 
number of large canvases dealing with 
the Emperor’s Russian campaign and 


the destruction of his grand army. 


Personal observation being im- 
possible in this instance, the artist 
steeped himself in the study of con- 
temporary authorities. With insati- 
able greed, he devoured volume after 
volume bearing upon the subject. 
When he had exhausted the recog- 
nised standard works on Napoleonic 
both Russian and French accounts 


written by eye-witnesses, and personal reminiscences by members of the 


Emperor’s staff. 


Labaume, R. Bourgeois, Prince 


Baron Lejeune, the Marquis de Chambray, Ségur, 


Schachowski, and countless other 


writers, had to contribute their share towards the creation of that very 


human Napoleon whose sad eyes 
look upon us from those fascinating 
canvases. Not the mythical hero of 
his French admirers, with his in- 
dispensable grey cloak and cocked 
hat, the master of fate, with the 
imperturbable, calm face, at the 
head of his victorious army; not 
the invincible conqueror setting down 
his will as law for the powerless 
antagonist, nor the pompous head 
and master of a gay and brilliant 
court ; a man who—like all the rest 
of us—suffers from the hardships 
of a severe climate, who at a decisive 
moment is tied down by illness to an 
invalid's chair; whose physical 
sufferings overpower his strategic 
genius at the most critical time. 
Napoleon’s pale face dominates 
everywhere and evokes our pity in 


Fakir, Opium Eater of Central Asia. 
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Dedicated to all great conquerors, past, present, and future. 


spite of our knowledge of the endless misery caused by his indomitable am- 
bition. We see it in the purplish-blue reflection of the immeasurable snow- 
fields between Moscow and Warsaw, in the red glow of the burning streets of 
Moscow, in the gloom of a low-roofed peasant’s cottage on the route. The 
whole interest centres in the psychological study of Napoleon, for — with 
one solitary exception: ‘‘On the Great Road—Retreat and Flight ’— 
Verestchagin has in this series avoided the rendering of those sensational 
horrors which many critics have pronounced to be unfit for a true artist’s 
brush. Nor has he been tempted by patriotic feeling to glorify the deeds 
of his compatriots. In his pictures the Russian Army has nothing to do 
with the disasters that befell the Corsican colossus. Frost and fire, famine 
and a country turned intoa desert are Napoleon’s conquerors. Verestchagin 
is also one of the few artists who have succeeded in avoiding the pitfall of 
melodramatic sentiment, the great danger that besets all painters attracted 
by the fascinating Napoleonic legend. A Napoleon, dressed in a thick, fur- 
lined kind of Kaftan, with head and face almost completely hidden under 
a fur cap with ear-lappets, is hardly a subject for melodramatic treat- 
ment. 

Verestchagin has been frequently and fiercely attacked for the absence 
of painter-like qualities in his work. Even if we admit the truth of the 
reproach that the technique in some of his large pictures is somewhat 
uncouth, and that great works of art do not require setting off by cunning 
arrangements of drapery and artificial light, we cannot agree with those who 
maintain that the great Russian battle-painter is not a colourist. The 
scenes of a good many of his pictures are laid in remote countries, far from 
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the tourist’s beaten track, and how many of his critics have convinced 
themselves of the justice of their accusations? If Verestchagin were not a 
realist, he might have toned down, the crudeness of the scenes where the 
bright, strong colours of Nature meet with the artificial productions of 
semi-barbaric taste, but this would be in flat contradiction to his most 
cherished theories. To see Central Asia through the fine mists of Normandy 
or the Thames Valley, would be as objectionable to him as to paint Surrey 
pastures under a deep, blue, Indian sky. That he does understand the 
relative values of colours, that he knows how to blend them into a pleasant 
scheme, that he thoroughly understands the most intricate conditions of 
light and shade, he has abundantly shown in such pictures as ‘‘ Jews 
weeping at Solomon’s Wall,” ‘‘In the Burnt Streets of Moscow,” “In the 
Kremlin—the Conflagration,” aud even more so in a great number of his 
delightful sketches of Russian churches and monasteries. 

Vereschagin’s realism saves him also from the reproach of sensationalism. 
He has witnessed the revolting scenes; they appealed to his artistic 
instinct, and he has faithfully and to the best of his ability recorded his 
impressions. This is not the objectionable kind of sensationalism which 
can be found in pictures like Henri Martin’s ‘ Vers l’abime,” where the 
intention of causing comment and sensation is quite obvious. 

A far more serious point raised by his critics would be the supposed 
tendence of his pictures. A painting, according to modern theories, ought 
to appeal to us merely through its qualities of colour, line, and light: it 
has not to serve amoral purpose any more than music. It may betray 
emotion, but in an indirect way. Verestchagin’s battle-pictures have been 
considered for a long time as deliberate sermons against the immorality of 
warfare—hence the artist’s attribute of ‘‘ Apostle of Peace,” and his 
condemnation by those who swear by the axiom, “Art for Art’s sake.” 
This view is based on a complete misconception of Verestchagin’s intention. 
As we have pointed out before, the Russian artist witnessed those revolting 
scenes which, naturally, left a deep, ineffaceable impression on his mind. 
He tried—and tried successfully—to reproduce this impression, but without 
any moral purpose. There is far more tendency in the work of the 
conventional battle-painter who is guided by a feeling of patriotism and 
attempts to awaken the same feeling in those to whom his work is shown. 
Verestchagin knows nothing of patriotic idealising: he has no intention, 
and for that very reason his pictures are full of tendency. No flaming, 
patriotic inspiration; no gentle sentiments; no recognisable sign of deep, 
furrowing passion! He is cold—inexorably cold. ‘Such is war,” he says, 
and he shows war such as it is. And if critics and public are almost 
unanimous in finding a moral and educational undercurrent in Verestchagin’s 
pictures, it is a high compliment to the artist, for the true work of art, no 
matter what the subject, evokes in the public the same emotion that 
possessed the artist at the time of its creation. 
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MRS. BANTOCK’S PORTRAIT. 


and art, though they are of opinion that these should be kept in 

their proper place, subordinate to the real interests of life. The 

word art, by the way, connotes in their conversation pictures and 
statues only, and literature, everything printed in the form of a book. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Bantock extend some patronage to the latter: he is a student 
of the Times and she reads a good many novels, preferring those of a 
romantic or sentimental sort. They both have definite opinions concerning 
the merits of various writers, even (by divination, as it were) of writers they 
have not read. Mr. Bantock takes his views, more or less, from his 
favourite journal and Mrs. Bantock from hers which I will not name for 
fear of exciting envy, but they both argue that, after all, the great public is 
the only judge, and its judgment can be inferred only from the prosperity 
or pecuniary failure of those who seek it. It stands to reason, Mr. Bantock 
says, that, if a man understands his business, he makes money by it, and, 
remembering that literature is at its best a poor trade, he has a considerable 
respect for men who can make even three or four thousand a year at it: he 
admits that in a more profitable calling they might have made substantial 
incomes. As for people who are content to work hard for the miserable 
sum which is the average remuneration of literature, he confesses that he 
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regards them with mistrust, but he says generously that, after all, it is their 
own affair. 

These opinions considered, it may be thought that literature would not 
have troubled the peaceful lives of the Bantocks. On the contrary, it has 
been, at times, a veritable nuisance to them. There was, for example, the 
case of Ethel’s dreadful books on socialism. But they suffered more 
acutely at the time, a few years ago, when there seemed to be—one can 
hardly believe it now—quite a craze for books which contained improper 
incidents or allusions. It was impossible to prevent these books penetrat- 
ing into Grosvenor Place: the authorities at the library, who might have 
stopped them, were (ii Mrs. Bantock’s opinion) extraordinarily lax. Her 
own principle in the matter was comprehensive. ‘‘ Of course,” she said, 
“there are dreadful people in the world, but no refined person, certainly no 
woman, ought to know anything about them.” Consequently, when, every 
now and then, in reading some innocent-looking novel, she came upon a 
passage contrary to all nice feeling, she was very indignant. It happened 
once that her own child, Ethel, brought her an embarrassing question 
suggested by one of these books—only once indeed, for Mrs. Bantock 
severely discouraged Ethel’s curiosity and forbade her to read any book in 
future not previously read by her mother. The nuisance did not even stop 
at this point, for, occasionally, people would have the bad taste to argue 
about these books in her presence. Cousin Charlotte was a great offender in 
this way. ‘‘ My dear Flora,” she said, once, when Mrs. Bantock had been 
expressing her grievance, ‘‘I haven’t read the book—I hardly ever read 
English fiction: it can’t even be improper without being dull—but do be 
fair to the poor woman: you can’t restrict writers to good people—they’re 
not even half the world.” Mrs. Bantock was not convinced by this 
argument. ‘I see no necessity,” she said, “‘to write about people who are 
not nice.” ‘‘ Well, but,’ Cousin Charlotte persisted—‘‘ Fielding and those 
authors?” Mrs. Bantock answered, ‘‘I have always understood that one 
didn’t read them because they were coarse.’’ ‘Poor dears!” Cousin 
Charlotte flippantly replied.” ‘‘ But Thackeray and Dickens—even they 
occasionally mentioned a bad person.” Mrs. Bantock’s consistency was 
unshaken. ‘It would have been better if they had not,” she answered, 
calmly : ‘‘ besides, they did it fora good motive.” ‘And how do you know 
this poor woman didn’t?” ‘‘My dear Charlotte, that’s absurd; the woman 
is full of the most dangerous ideas. It’s monstrous that one shouldn’t be 
able to take up a book from the library without the risk of being annoyed.” 
I wish, by the way, that the people who attack the excellent Mr. Mudie for 
his occasional censorship had heard Mrs. Bantock on the subject. But 
these discussions and the cause of them were a sore trial to her; literature, 
in fact, has had the impudence frequently to annoy Mrs. Bantock, and 
since she is intellectually typical (though superior to most) of those people 
whom in this fortunate country it exists to please, I think I haye done well 
to point out the offence. 

The art of painting, I regret to say, has annoyed the Bantocks in a more 
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material manner. Some twenty years ago, Mr. Bantock made extensive 
purchases among the works of those artists who were held pre-eminent at 
the time, paying for them considerable sums of money. He admired the 
pictures, and admires them still. But, of late years, they have so often met 
with criticism from certain of his guests—Cousin Charlotte, of course, being 
again unamiably conspicuous—that he resolved, a year or two ago, to sell 
them and buy others on different advice. He sent them to Christie’s, and 
I am sorry to say that hardly one of them reached a quarter of the reserve 
price. This occasioned some severe strictures from him on the nature of 
art: it was infamous, he said, that things bought in good faith should so 
decline in price—to put it bluntly, he felt he had been swindled. Since 
then, he has entertained a grave mistrust of artists. He has thought, at 
times, of buying an old master, but some of them he has seen he held to be 
uninteresting, and others Mrs. Bantock (speaking in confidence) has pro- 
nounced vulgar. He entirely declines to buy contemporary pictures, for 
fear of such another mishap, so that his original collection keeps its place. 

However, he did once make an exception, and generously determined to 
be a patron of art. It was decided that Mrs. Bantock’s portrait should be 
painted and exhibited in the Academy. The result was extremely painful. 
I ventured to. recommend an artist of my acquaintance for this important 
work, and Mrs. Bantock, being assured by me that his terms were moderate 
and that he was a gentleman, generously consented to sit to him. 

From the very first, 1 deeply regret to say, my friend approached his 
task in an entirely improper spirit. After his first interview with her he 
asked me what I expected he could do with such a subject. I replied that 
I expected he would do his admirable best to be equal to so splendid an 
opportunity. He laughed rudely, and made a most astounding remark: 
‘‘There’s no character—nothing.” Mrs. Bantock with no character! I 
thought he must have been drinking, but explained mildly that Mrs. Bantock 
had the most perfect character of any known tome. ‘“ My dear fellow,” 
he said, ‘‘ that’s all very well, but that’s nothing for a painter. Of course 
one can make a picture out of self-satisfaction, and the habit of ordering 
people about, but it is not interesting work.” He proceeded to make most 
distressing comments on Mrs. Bantock’s personal appearance. ‘“‘ Sort of 
commonplace good looks, plus fat,” he said. I rose at this brutal remark, 
and moved towards the door, but his contemptible remarks pursued me. 
“One could get something out of the colour of the hair, if she’d wear it 
properly, and if she’d get a dress that gave a fellow a chance, but of course 
she won’t. I wish to goodness I could get out of it—if I hadn’t promised 
in advance, confound you, I would. She’s got a beastly impertinent 
manner, too. Confound you!” I had given him an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself by painting the most excellent woman in London, and 
this was his gratitude! Of course, a man who approached his task in such 
a spirit as this could not expect to give satisfaction. 

After the first visit to his studio, Mrs. Bantock refused to go there again: 
here were studies in it which she objected to on the grounds of vulgarity, 
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and he declined to cover them up. It was therefore arranged that he 
should go to Grosvenor Place for two hours, twice a week, until the picture 
was done. An easel was set up in the library, and I contrived always to be 
there—my excuse was the re-arranging and cataloguing of Mr. Bantock’s 
books—because, since my experience of his extraordinary attitude, I was 
afraid the artist might offend Mrs. Bantock. The sittings were to me 
simply a series of nightmares. At the first of them, he had the temerity to 
criticise Mrs. Bantock’s attire, which she, blushing with indignation, 
refused to alter. He then asked her to take off her bonnet, and she declined. 
It was, I knew, a bonnet she had just bought and liked immensely, and she 
wished it to be in the picture. He made an uncalled-for gesture of despair, 
and proceeded to pose her, and then again he had the misfortune to hold 
different views from his sitter’s. He wanted her to smell a rose--an 
extremely tiring attitude—whereas she insisted on reading a book. (He 
actually told me afterwards that the action was monstrously inappropriate 
to her face.) However, he got to work at last, and all went well for ten 
minutes. But then Mrs. Bantock remembered that she wished to speak to 
the cook, and left the room. When she was gone, he broke into a torrent of 
coarse invective, and only stopped it as the door opened. 

I must admit that Mrs. Bantock was a 
restless sitter. But he ought to have 
remembered that she held an important 
position in society, and had a multitude 
of calls on her time. It is true, as he 
complained to me with unnecessary bitter- 
ness, that she had frequently to give some 
direction to a servant, or to write a note 
which was urgent, and that, four or five 
times, people came to see her, and she 
went to the drawing-room to interview 
them. But all this did not justify his 
abominable language to me. On several 
occasions I had the greatest difficulty in 
persuading him not to throw up the com- 
mission: I knew that, after all her trouble, 
such a wicked insult might easily make 
Mrs. Bantock quite ill: 

At the fourth sitting, she appeared in 
a different bonnet. He told her that he 
had already half painted in the other, and 
would not take it out. She said, in her 
sweetest and kindest manner, that she was 
very sorry to give him extra trouble, but 
that this was a bonnet she had just got 
and liked far better than the other, and 
she wished it particularly to be in the A torrent of coarse invectives. 
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picture. He had the bad taste to argue about it, but, of course, had finally 
to give way. I forgot to mention that, after the second sitting, she insisted 
on seeing what progress he had made, and I could see that she was dis- 
appointed. She made some suggestions for alteration, which he received 
courteously, but was obviously determined not to adopt. After that, he 
refused to let her see the picture—he used to take it away with him. 
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“Did you plan that outrage with that brute?” 


Well, at last it was so far finished that he had taken it away to put the 
final touches in at his studio. I received one morning two notes. One was 
from him. It said: ‘I have sent it to Grosvenor Place. It is a good like- 
ness, so far as that goes, and I flatter myself it’s a decent study of flesh. 
But it’s a cursed ugly picture—what could I do?” The other was from 
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Mrs. Bantock: ‘‘ Come round at once and explain, if you can.” That was 
all. 

With a heart sick with anxiety, I hurried to Grosvenor Place. I was 
shown into the library where I found Mrs. Bantock standing near the 
picture, placed on a sofa. She seemed to be strangely moved. She gave 
me one look which made me literally tremble, and said: ‘Tell me frankly : 
did you plan this outrage with that brute ?” 

I looked at the picture. After all, I did not think it so very bad. 
Something of Mrs. Bantock’s queenly demeanour had not escaped the 
unfortunate—I really think not malicious—artist. But I understood her 
emotion. The reading attitude was unlucky. It emphasised Mrs. 
Bantock’s cheeks, which were naturally full, so that they seemed, as it were, 
to engulf her other features, and it made her chin seem, as it were, more 
double than usual. The contour of as much of her figure as was shown 
was certainly very full. In brief, Mrs. Bantock’s majesty was somehow 
resolved into mere stoutness—partly, no doubt, from the loss of the 
authoritative expression of her eyes. No—it was not a good picture. 

I pass over Mrs. Bantock’s reproaches of myself. Perhaps they were 
just, after all, but I had not painted the picture myself. She would hear no 
excuses. I tried to palliate the picture, and her only answer was: ‘‘I shall 
send it back at once, and I shall not let Charles pay him a single penny. If 
he sends it to the Academy, I shall prosecute him.” 

The latter question was easily settled: he was quite willing that the 
picture should not go to the Academy. But he insisted on being paid. A 
terrible trouble began. Mrs. Bantock took the matter out of her husband’s 
hands, and flatly refused to pay, and I, who knew her, was certain she 
would not be shaken. At last, the artist had the brutality to threaten an 
action at law. This was horrible. Such a vulgar notoriety would almost 
kill Mrs. Bantock: it would certainly cause her to cut me altogether. I 
spent sleepless nights. He would not give way : he said he had a wife and 
children, and could not afford to humour people’s meannesses; that was 
atrocious, because, of course, it was the principle, not the money, for which 
Mrs. Bantock cared. At last, by her kindness, a solution was found. I 
said I should very much like to buy the picture, and she consented on con- 
dition that I kept it in my attic and showed it to nobody. Another 
difficulty, my want of means, she also solved by advancing me the money. 
I am still repaying her by instalments. I pretended that the payment was 
from her, and the dreadful horror was over. . 

Can you wonder if Mrs. Bantock does not greatly care for con- 
temporary art? But me she has quite forgiven. 


Wellington. 


CITIES OF THE EMPIRE: 


THEIR SOCIAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
BY FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


III. THE CAPITAL OF NEW ZEALAND. 
N EW ZEALAND has no metropolis. It can scarcely be said to have 


a single city as we understand the word. Not only is its popula- 
tion settled on the land to an extent which is unknown in any 
other Anglo-Saxon community—there are probably five countrymen 
to three townsmen—but the urban inhabitants themselves are split up among 
a hundred towns. No one of these towns consequently numbers a twelfth 
part of the population of New Zealand, whereas the capitals of the 
Australian Colonies account for about a third of their total population. 
Wellington, the seat of Government, called by New Zealanders ‘‘ The 
Empire City,” ranks only as the fourth city according to the census, 
although neither Auckland, Christchurch, nor Dunedin can now claim any 
overwhelming superiority. Wellington now has a population of 42,000 as 
compared with about 5,000 when, in 1865, it superseded Auckland as the 
capital; the last census, showing an increase of 22 per cent., indicated that 
it will not be very long before it becomes the first in size as well as in 
importance. As far as size enters into the subject, New Zealand town life 
is, therefore, as well exemplified in Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch, or 
166 
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Dunedin: the presence of Parliament and Government gives Wellington, 
however, some exceptional features of interest. 

Cook Strait divides the two chief islands of New Zealand, and when 
a more central seat of Government was resolved upon, it was agreed that 
some place on that most convenient channel must be chosen as the new 
capital. Three gentlemen, representing New South Wales, Victoria and 
Tasmania respectively, were asked to adjudicate upon the conflicting 
claims of half-a-dozen little towns, and they vindicated their impartiality and 
ability by giving a verdict in favour of Wellington. At least, that is the opinion 
of most visitors to Wellington as they arrive by sea. It has a land-locked 
harbour, which, containing about 24 square miles, gives safe anchorage to 
the largest vessels. The rocks at the narrow entrance have, it is true, an 
ugly look, and in thick, stormy weather incoming and outgoing ships have 
to be very carefully navigated. As this fine natural harbour is entered, 
only a puff of smoke on the hillside—such as might be taken for a small 
bush fire—proclaims the proximity of the city. But, inside the Heads, it 
comes fully into view, in the shape of a half-circle of bright-looking 
buildings along the lower slope of a richly-wooded, steeply-rising hill. 

Closer acquaintance soon reveals that the site of the capital, thus 
chosen, has one serious disadvantage. Perhaps the three arbitrators did 
not anticipate the rapid increase which has taken, and is taking place, 
in the population of Wellington. If they did, one wonders how they 
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supposed that room 
would be found for all 
its business and 
pleasure. The city is 
hemmed in between the 
water, on the one side, 
and the heights of 
Mount Victoria on the 
other, with the result 
that the principal streets 
are — from a Colonial 
point of view — com- 
paratively narrow, and 
no ambitious planning 
of public buildings has 
been possible. Rapid growth has, indeed, obliged the Wellingtonians 
to reclaim land from the sea, and it is on this land that the newest 
and most imposing buildings — the Post Office, the Customs House, 
and the Government Insurance Offices—have been erected. Lambton 
Quay is consequently no longer a quay, although still the principal 
thoroughfare in Wellington to which a few of the oldest inhabitants even 
refer as ‘‘The Beach.” On the other hand, dwelling-houses have been 
perched high up on the ridges of Mount Victoria in a manner which is 
probably more quaint and picturesque than comfortable for the inhabitants. 
It is amusing to observe how the houses seem to overhang each other, the 
front entrances being many feet higher than the back gardens. From 
“The Terrace,” where some of the best villas are to be found, there is a 
view of the sea and distant hills which partly compensates for the toilsome 
ascent by which it is reached from Lambton Quay. But the further exten- 
sion of the city which every year becomes necessary, with the least loss of 
convenience, must severely tax the ingenuity of surveyors and builders. 
These villas—as, indeed, all the dwelling-houses in Wellington—are 
built of wood. In its early years, the use of brick and stone was interdicted 
from the fear of earthquakes, which, according to Maori tradition and 
geological evidence, must have once wrought terrible havoc in New 
Zealand. Earthquakes are still frequent visitors, and the eruption of 
Tarawera, in 1886, showed that volcanic energy in its most frightful form 
was by no means extinct in the islands. But, apart from the Hot Lakes 
district, no worse mischief than a breach in the spire of Christchurch 
Cathedral has been wrought during the time cf European occupation, and, 
except by a few over-nervous people, the periodical quakes are only regarded 
as leavening with a little excitement the Colonists’ placid lot. Wellington 
villadom, nevertheless, continues to be built with wood, which, in a warm 
climate, is found to be quite compatible with the greatest domestic comfort. 
Its use has favoured the development of an architectural style which, in 
fantastic variety, most agreeably contrasts with the dull monotony of much 
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of English suburbia. Frequent re-painting in bright tints gives every 
house a gaiety such as admirably comports with the clear, sunny atmosphere 
in which Wellington usually rejoices, winter and summer alike. The larger 
villas, moreover, are surmounted by towers and pagodas which, rising in 
the midst of luxuriant foliage, give an aspect of Oriental richness to the 
scene. 

In the business part of Wellington, the fear of fire has superseded that 
of earthquake, and has led to the making of a municipal decree that all 
new buildings shall be of brick or stone. Thus, the new public buildings 
on the quay-side, to which I have already referred, have been raised in 
granite and marble, and many of the principal warehouses and shops have 
been re-built with material more enduring than wood. But the new edict 
has not yet given Wellington the architectural grace and solidity which it 
must eventually possess as the capital city. Government House, the 
Parliament House, and the Government Offices belong to the old order 
of things—the latter forming the largest wooden building in the world— 
and the same thing must be said of the principal places of worship. On 
the other hand, the Public Library is an admirable example of the new 
Wellington in the making, although its poor site also illustrates the 
difficulties of space with which the builders of the capital have to contend. 

Although, for such buildings, wood can never be externally impressive, 
the interiors of Parliament House and the Governor’s residence have a simple 
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dignity which well 
accords with the 
political character of 
the young colony. 
Coupled with this 
dignity, there is a 
comfort which is often 
lacking in more pre- 
tentious buildings. 
Parliament House may 
be described, indeed, 
Government House, Wellington. as one of the principal 
places of social inter- 
course in Wellington. It has large smoking, billiard, and dining-rooms, as 
well as a library of 40,000 volumes, and, with the liberality which is the 
badge of all their tribe, the members share these things with the citizens 
generally; half the families in Wellington, for instance, getting their supply 
of books from the Parliamentary library which contains the latest volumes 
in “light ” as well as ‘‘ heavy” literature. Then there is a terrace, over- 
looking well-kept gardens, on which afternoon tea is as popular a function 
with the ladies of Wellington as with the ladies of Mayfair or Kensington. 
Since their enfranchisement, they are said to have also become diligent 
listeners to debates, the visitors’ galleries being open to all comers, irre- 
spective of sex. 

During the Parliamentary session, Society in Wellington is political to 
an extent which is unknown in England. Most of the members, it is true, 
live at the hotels; comparatively few can afford to take a house and 
entertain. But, at such parties as are given in private houses, politics of 
the Colony, men and matters in Parliament, rather than literature, art, or 
business, will be found to be the predominant topics of conversation. 
Then Wellington is much given to dancing, and dancing is frequently the 
main feature of political meetings, which are attended in equal numbers by 
both sexes. These functions, which are called “socials,” are attended by 
all sorts and conditions of people, leading professional men being found in 
the same “set” of Lancers as wharf labourers, providing only they vote 
on the same side in politics. The popularity of dancing and its importance 
as an adjunct to political propaganda is reflected in the fact that nearly all 
the Ministers and leading Parliamentarians are expert waltzers. 

The social influence of Government House is probably not so great as 
in some other Colonial capitals. In the first place, it is generally shut up 
for half the year or more, the Governor and his lady spending their time at 
the other Government House in Auckland or in paying visits to four or five 
other important towns. When I was in Wellington, more than one hostess 
complained to me that Government House had a restraining rather than 
stimulating influence on private entertaining, inasmuch as it established a 
false standard of luxury in a community where everybody lives in comfort 
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but where very few have more than a thousand a year. There is in 
Wellington, too, probably much less respect for a title than in any capital - 
city; knighthoods have been so much declined that not more than half-a- 
dozen men with “handles” to their names are ever seen in Wellington 
society. One of these gentlemen, whose acceptance of a knighthood was 
followed by the loss of his political influenée, was compelled to surrender 
his principle, it is said, by the stratagem of his wife. The story goes that 
this lady, when the offer of knighthood arrived, took to her bed and refused 
to become convalescent until she heard that it had been accepted. 

The Maoris give a slight picturesque touch to Wellington and its 
society. A few brown men and women, visitors from the outlying 
settlements on the Wanganui river and elsewhere, are occasionally seen 
about the streets, and several Wellington men of good social position are 
married to Maoris. These aboriginal ladies easily adapt themselves to all the 
convenances of European society, and have been known to shine in 
conversation, dances, and music, but stories are told of sad relapses. The 
Wellington drawing-room has palled upon the aboriginal spirit ; the desire 
for the whare and its barbaric freedom has become irresistible, and the 
social leader has fled to her tribe on the banks of the Wanganui to exchange 
her silken robe for the more comfortable blanket. These are the exceptions, 
however, that prove the rule. The Maoris have half-a-dozen representatives 
of their own race in the New Zealand Parliament, and some of these 
gentlemen take an active and interesting part in the social as well as the 
political life of Wellington. The streets of the capital, such as Taranaki 
Road and Pipiriki Street, are also, to some extent, pleasantly reminiscent 
of the chivalrous people who still own a large part of the soil of the country. 
Petone, the name of a working-class suburb, represents the Maori attempt 
to pronounce “ Britannia,’”’ as the New Zealand Company called its first 
settlement on the shores of Port Nicholson in the carly “ forties.” 

Wellington has only 
two theatres, and they , =a a _ 
are closed as many ay : ae ; ‘ 
weeks as they are open 
during the year. The 
New Zealand towns 
mainly depend upon 
Australian and American 
companies for their 
dramatic fare, and this 
is rather meagre in 
quantity and rather poor 
in quality. Music, on 
the other hand, flourishes 
as a native growth, and 
excellent performances 
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Oriental Bay, Wellingion. 


When the fullest allowance is made on account of reading, dancing, 
and music, it is evident that in Wellington, as compared with the bigger 
Australian cities, there is little to counteract the charm, in sucha climate, of 
out-door life. There is quite a passion for the cultivation of fruit and flowers, 
for instance ; a fact sufficiently evident from the lovely gardens with which 
Wellington abounds when it is remembered that nearly everybody is his 
own gardener. These amateur horticulturists have an excellent school in 
the Botanical Gardens, which have been ingeniously laid out on the higher 
slopes of Mount Wellington, where European and tropical plants grow in 
the greatest variety and profusion. Tennis and cycling have probably no 
more devotees than an English county town of similar size, and the winds 
and currents of Cook’s Strait are not favourable to yachting. Rowing 
and swimming are enjoyed by many at the pretty seaside suburb of 
Oriental Bay. Wellington plays both cricket and football to some extent 
but it is more successful with the latter than with the former game. 

There is a saying in New Zealand generally that you can always tell a 
Wellington man by one sure sign. When he turns a street corner, he will 
instinctively raise his hand to secure his hat. The jest has much justification 
in the windiness of Cook’s Strait, which, among seafaring men, causes it to 
be called ‘‘ the funnel of the Pacific.” The breeziness of the Wellington 
streets sometimes has its practical inconvenience, but it brings health and 
vigour to the citizens, as is seen in the more springy step and quicker 
manner with which, compared with New Zealanders generally, they go 
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about their business. In every other respect the climate has all the ideality 
of central New Zealand: the heat is never oppressive, as is frequently the 
case at Auckland, and the cold is never pronounced, as is occasionally the 
case at Dunedin. 

The gales which so frequently prevail in Cook’s Strait and Tasman Sea 
give an added significance to the fact that, if you live in Wellington, 
practically all your travelling must be by sea. To visit the South Island 
you must, of course, cross the Strait. On the other hand, the railway will 
take you no further in the North Island than Napier and New Plymouth, 
and to both places the direct route is by sea. To reach Auckland by land 
requires five days’ railway and coach travel, whereas the voyage occupies 
but two. The nautical quality of an island race is thus emphasised in the 
people of Wellington—and nearly every other New Zealand ‘coast town 
is in much the same position. An hour or so on the quays shows the 
extent of the sea-borne traffic. In ‘dirty weather” it also reveals the 
sea-going courage of the Wellington people—men, women, and children 
alike—as the little coasting steamers cast off. Most Londoners, I fancy, 
would be terrified at the idea of committing their lives in a gale to such 
cockle-shells. But the decks are full of passengers, apparently little 
perturbed by the prospect of the stormy night before them. 

Although it is the centre of New Zealand, it is obvious that, thus 
isolated, Wellington can fulfil none of the functions of a metropolis. Nor 
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has it yet acquired in any marked degree the characteristics of a capital. 
These can only come with the passing away of the old jealousy—surviving 
from the time when the Colony was divided into provinces between it and 
the other large towns. At present, the jealousy between Wellington and 
Auckland is a miniature reproduction of that existing, say, between 
Manchester and Liverpool. Such jealousy has so far prevented the 
expenditure of public money required to give Wellington its proper prestige 
and distinction as New Zealand’s capital. But its citizens certainly make 
every effort to live up to their high destiny. Every villa, for instance, has 
its telephone—which is much more than can be said for other capitals ; 
and if the tramcars which traverse the main thoroughfare from Thorndon 
to Newton are still drawn by horses, a large use is made of electricity as 
an illuminant. The universal telephone facilitates the business and 
pleasure of Wellingtonians to an extraordinary degree: the worry of 
shopping and the trouble of appointments are unknown. In the most 
modest menage, a ‘‘ party” for the evening will be resolved upon at breakfast 
with the most enjoyable results for all concerned. This exemplifies, per- 
haps, the crowning joy of life at Wellington: you are a citizen, resident 
in one of the world’s capitals, with a Parliament and a Government at 
your very doors. On the other hand, you have the simplicity and ease, as 
well as all the healthfulness, of some Arcadian village. 


1 THE TELEPHONE. 


From the French of Charles Foley. 
BY ALYS HALLARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 


table, M. Maroux, a man of about fifty years of age. He was 
dressed in deep mourning, and there was something very attractive 
about him in spite of his melancholy expression. 

We had not gone far when, on arriving at the post-office, I suddenly 
remembered something important which I wanted to send to the new paper, 
and I said to my new friend: ‘‘ Excuse me a moment, I will overtake you, 
I want to say a few words at the telephone.” 

As I uttered the last word, he shuddered, and I noticed that he clenched 
the handle of his walking-stick convulsively. 

When I had sent my message, I returned to him; but it seemed to me 
that he was in a very excited state of mind, and we walked on for some 
distance without speaking. His strange manner puzzled me, but it was 
really in order to put an end to the awkward pause that I made a very 
common-place remark. ‘‘ What a marvellous invention this telephone is,”’ 
I said, ‘‘and what invaluable services the wonderful progress of science 
renders us every day!” 

“Do you think so!” replied M. Maroux, but in a tone of such bitter 
sarcasm that I was amazed. 

“©It seems to me, on the contrary,” he continued, ‘‘ that science, instead 
of helping us in hundreds of the difficult circumstances of our life, merely 
shows up in the most ironical manner the utter impotence and helplessness 
of mankind. There are times, too, when science just multiplies and 
increases our troubles for us in the most intensely cruel way.”’ 

As he said this, he saw that I had not quite grasped his meaning, and he 
continued in a changed tone :— 

“‘] will give you an example, and you will then understand how it is I 
speak like this. It is some years ago, now, since this happened, but my 
whole life has been poisoned by the terrible memory of it all haunting me 
night and day. 


A FTER dinner, I went out for a stroll with one of my companions at 
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‘It was in the Autumn, and I was away for my holidays with my wife and 
our little boy, Marcel. I had bought a house, at Morande, quite in the 
country in the midst of a wood some ten miles away from Marseilles. 

‘‘Nanette, our old servant, had come with us, and Blaise, aservant man 
who was most devoted to us, had. been delighted to accompany us to 
Morande, as it would give him a chance of seeing his old mother who 
lived at Marseilles. He was to act as gardener and to live at the little lodge 
in our grounds. 

‘* As for me, with my gun and my two dogs, I went out for long strolls in 
the woods with my wife and child and did very little shooting. 

‘‘The days passed by most peacefully, and we were thoroughly enjoying 
our liberty and solitude—like regular savages. As we were so far from the 
town, I had, at considerable expense, had the telephone put on at our house 
to connect us with the central office at Marseilles. In this way I could 
have a few minutes conversation every evening from my bedroom with the 
manager of my manufactory in Paris, so that I knew just how things were 
going on there. 

“‘ The tranquility of our life was disturbed by some information I received 
one day from the man I had left in charge of the business. 

“It was a question of a large Government order which I had hoped to get, 
and which I should now probably obtain by applying personally, as I had 
several influential friends. 

“‘ My first idea was that we would all go to Paris for a few days, but, as I 
was obliged to start at once, it would have been a great rush. It was such 
delightful weather, too, and our little boy looked so much better for the 
change of air that my wife decided to stay at Morande until my return. 

‘When I started in the evening, it was raining most dismally. The hired 
carriage drew up in front of the hall door steps, and, as I wished my wife 
and child ‘good-bye,’ a strange sort of misgiving suddenly took possession 
of me as I looked-out at the sombre woods and the dreary, uncultivated 
country beyond. I hada presentiment of impending evil which I dared 
not own to, but which made me once more urge my wife to be very 
prudent. 

‘“«* Why, you are only going to be away two nights,’ she said, smiling ; 
‘ Nanette will sleep in the next room to mine. - Blaise has a gun, and from 
his lodge he would hear us call. Then, we have two watch dogs, and, 
besides, what could happen to us?’ 

‘* Her voice trembled a little in spite of herself, and I was just going to 
send the carriage away and declare that I would not go. 

“** After all, we can do without this Government order,’ I thought to 
myself. ‘We have money enough without it, and I shall stay where I 
am.’ 

‘* Louise guessed what was passing in my mind. ‘ You cannot neglect 
business like that at your age,’ she said. ‘When Marcel is old enough, 
you will want to have everything in good order for him, so be reasonable 
now and start, We have the telephone, so that we can speak to each other 
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at any minute of the day; and, with Blaise and Nanette here, I assure you 
that I am not at all frightened.’ 

‘“‘T was quite ashamed of my own fears when Louise was so courageous, 
and, after kissing her again, I got into the carriage and set off on my 
journey. I could not sleep at all in the train, and, on arriving at Paris, 
went straight to the telephone. As soon as I was put on to Morande, I 
called to my wife, ‘ Are you there, Louisette ?’ 

‘«* Ves, I’m here,’ came the answer, and, although the voice was muffled 
and pitched high, I could recognise it as hers. 

‘“«* How did you get on through the night ? Were you frightened ?’ 

‘‘ No—at least—yes, just a little bit: Nanette especially. We did not 
have any sleep until it was beginning to get light—don’t you be worried 
about us, though. It was just that Nanette fancied she heard steps in the 
garden. The dogs were fastened up—we had forgotten to unloose them— 
and they barked a long time. We opened the window at last and called 
Blaise. He brought his gun, unfastened the dogs, and searched the house, 
but it was all right. Now that it is daytime I can afford to laugh at our 
fright, and I have been teasing Nanette about it. Marcel never heard 
anything of it all—dear little fellow, he is just waking up now and calling 
me, so I must go. Good-bye—go and see to your business, and, if you have 
any spare time, come and telephone again before dinner. Good-bye, and 
my love !’ 

‘“‘T was rather uneasy about what my wife had told me, but my business 
took up so much time that I was not free until about eight o’clock in the 
evening. It was some time before I could be put on, and I had to keep 
calling then before getting any answer :— 

“*Louisette, are you there? Is anything the matter?’ I asked, over 
and over again. 

‘““No, there is nothing the matter,’’ replied my wife, ‘‘or, at least, 
nothing much. We had just closed the shutters, though, and unchained 
the dogs, and Nanette was making up another bed in the house for Blaise, 
so that we should not have any more frights, when a little boy came with a 
letter for Blaise saying that his mother had been taken dangerously ill, quite 
suddenly, and begging him to go to her at once. The boy had gone off 
again immediately after delivering the letter, so that we could get no further 
information. Poor Blaise was dreadfully upset, for you know how devoted 
he is to his mother. He told me that he would not leave us alone, though, 
and that he would wait until daybreak, but I saw that he was in great 
trouble, and it seemed to me that it would be very selfish and cruel to let 
him stay with us‘lest his mother might die in the night; and, after all, there 
was no real reason for our alarm last night. I talked to him and managed 
to overcome his scruples and persuade him to start. He has promised to 
come back to-night, and I told him to hire a carriage in order to save time. 
I had just gone down to lock and bolt the door after him, myself, and that 
is why I kept you waiting. What about your business now. Is it all 


satisfactory ?’ 
N2 
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““* Yes,’ I answered, 
‘but tell me more about 
yourself. You ought 
not to have let Blaise 
go, as, even with a 
carriage, he cannot get 
back to you before ten 
or eleven o'clock. You 
will be very nervous 
before then, and I am 
most anxious. My only 
consolation was that I 
had left Blaise with you, 
and now he has gone. 
However could they 
have let the boy go 
away without question- 
ing him to see whether 
the news he brought 
was true? It really 
was most imprudent. 
Blaise has left his gun, 
at any rate, I hope ?’ 

“«He is sure to 
have left it in the hall. 
I will go and see ?’ 

““«The dogs have not 
followed him, have they?’ 

‘“**Oh no, they are lying on the hall door steps—asleep. It’sa very dark 
night, but everything is quite peaceful. There isn’t a sound to be heard.’ 

“Just then, the clerk knocked at the door to tell me that the five 
minutes allowed for the telephone were over, and that three other persons 
were waiting for it. 

*** Good-bye, then, Louisette, I am just going to dinner, but I shall 
come and speak to you again unless you are asleep. I hope Blaise will be 
back then.’ 

***Oh, I shan’t be asleep. Can you hear Marcel saying ‘‘ good-night” 
to you? Listen!’ 

‘“** Good-night, papa.’ 

“** Good-night, my darlings.’ 

‘The clerk applied again at the door to tell me that the persons who were 
waiting were getting impatient ; and, as I passed through the outer room, I 
noticed their angry looks. 

‘With the voices of my wife and child still ringing in my ears, it seemed 
as though they were near me in spite of the distance, and, when once I left 
the telephone office, it was as though I had suddenly found myself in quite 


I heard a sob of indescribable anguish. 
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another world. I could not get over the impression, and my wife’s words 
haunted me. At the time, I had tried to hide my own anxiety, as I did not 
want to make Louisette still more nervous. I had been worried in the 
morning about what she had told me, and now this extraordinary letter had 
come in so strange a way—taking from them their only protector, the only 
man in the house. : 

‘I began to imagine all kinds of horrible things, so that, by the time I 
reached my hotel, I could not eat a mouthful of anything. I was just 
getting up from the table, intending to return to the telephone office, when 
a friend of mine, who had been about with me all the afternoon, arrived. 
He had come to give me some further information which was most 
necessary for me to have in order to carry my business through successfully. 

“I could not send him off abruptly, so that it was quite late when I 
returned to the telephone office. 

‘* My heart was beating fast with anxiety and impatience, and my hands 
trembled so much that the tubes shook as I held them to my ears. For 
some seconds I could not hear anything at all. 

“** Halloa, Louisette!’ I called. ‘Are you there? Answer at once— 
do answer ; I am so worried about you.’ 

‘“At last, I heard something. It was Louisette’s voice, but she was 
speaking in a low tone and in broken accents, her voice faint with terror. 

““* Only think,’ she said; ‘for the last hour we have been nearly 
frightened to death. We could not find the gun anywhere; that boy must 
have stolen it. Blaise has not come back, and I cannot understand it. He 
must have been got out of the way on purpose. Oh! dear. I can scarcely 
breathe, and I don’t know what I am doing; we are so frightened. I 
thought I heard someone in the garden just now! Wait a minute; I will 
go and listen again.’ 

‘* Bending down over the telephone, I waited breathlessly, seized with 
the same awful terror as my wife. 

““*Louisette, my darling, do not leave me in this fearful suspense. 
Speak to me again; go on talking all the time! Tell me what it is that 
you hear ?’ 

«The dogs are growling—now they are barking—oh! they are barking 
furiously. Now they are racing off towards the wood—they are perfectly 
quiet again—everything is as quiet as death now—except—— Oh! yes, 
on the gravel path there is a sound of stealthy footsteps! It is just as 
though there are people coming slowly up towards the house.’ 

‘* * Louisette, go on speaking, or I shall go mad with anxiety. What can 
you hear now? What is it?’ 

‘‘*There’s nothing at all, now—at least, scarcely anything. Oh! yes; 
there is a grating noise! It is as though they are putting a chisel or 
something into the shutters to forcethem open! Oh! the shutter has given 
way! They are breaking a pane of glass. Oh, God! what shall we do ?’ 

“I stamped on the ground in my frenzy, and then I shouted wildly in 
my desperation :— 
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‘My wife my child . . . wereall killed.” 


“«* Telephone to Marseilles. Tell them to send off the police—mounted 
police.’ 

““*Tt’s no good. Howcan they? It is ten miles away and they would 
be late.’ 

“«* Make a noise—Hide yourself—Get away—Yes—Take Marcel and try 
and get out of the house.’ 

““*T can’t; I have no strength Ieft, now. They are coming up the 
stairs, stealthily! Oh! they are coming! The stairs are creaking! They 
are on the landing! Oh! my poor little Marcel! O God! Come! 
Come! Help! Help!’ 
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‘‘T heard a sob of indescribable anguish and terror, and then a vague 
noise, followed by a confused mixture of strange sounds. 

“After that, there was nothing more to be heard. 

“It seemed to me as though something gave way in my brain and I 
staggered back and fell.down unconscious. 

‘* When I opened my eyes, I found myself at the Police Office. 

*** My wife and child!’ were my first words. ‘ They are murdering my 
wife and child.’ 

“ The constable thought I was mad, but, when he had once realised the 
awful truth of my story, he said, very politely :— 

““*T am very sorry for you, but we cannot do anything now ‘Puibie 
morning—the telephone office is closed.’ 

“You can imagine the horror of such a night,” said M. Maroux, his 
voice trembling with emotion at the memory of his awful experience. 

““The details of the crime were all given in the paper under the 
heading of ‘The Morande Murder.’ My wife, my child, our faithful 
Nanette and poor Blaise were all killed. No account yet given and 
no words could ever describe the nightmare which science has invented 
for us. Only think of the fearful torture of a man standing before 
a wooden tablet, hundreds of miles away, listening to the heart-rending 
cries of his wife and child who are being murdered, whilst he can do 
nothing but yell in a frenzy of rage at his own impotence.” 
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PRINCES WHO WOULD BE KINGS. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


by that most deplorable of modern judicial scandals, the Dreyfus 

Case, has had the effect of stirring the imaginations of a small 

portion of the public of that country, and has set it dreaming 
dreams of a new order of things. Some people in Paris are of the opinion 
of Baron Legoux, one of the best known Royalists of the capital, that, as 
there was a Napoleon at the commencement of the century, and another in 
the middle, there ought to be a third at the end—an eminently logical 
reason for a change of government which cannot fail to appeal to all 
thinkers. To these people, it need hardly be said, the lessons of history are 
nothing; such days, for instance, as the 4th of December, 1851, are as 
nought so long as their side wins, or has a good prospect of winning. Quite 
regardless of consequences, they are ready to plot and to agitate in favour 
of their favourite candidate to the throne of France, and with almost as 
little regard for honour as Napoleon III., who, as shown by James Augustus 
St. John, in his admirable biography of the Emperor, bribed, corrupted, and 
broke his oath with an impunity which must for ever leave a stain upon his 
name. 

So much for the advocates of a monarchical form of government. Now 
let us take a look at the Princes who aspire to be Kings of France. 

Four Pretenders to the throne exist at the present time, but only two of 
them have a title to it by reason of their birth ; the others can only hope to 
reach it by intrigue, and also because they have gained a certain kind of 
popularity among their partisans which their two elders have not been able 
to acquire. Prince Victor Napoleon and the Duc d’Orléans are the two 
official Pretenders, and the committees charged to support their interests in 
France are very admirably organised. But amongst the main bodies of 
Bonapartists and Orleanists have been formed two camps, which I may 
designate by the names Democratic Bonapartists and Modern Orleanists, 
whose objects are to support the interests of Prince Louis Napoleon and of 
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Prince Henri d’Orléans. Whatever may be said to the contrary, these two 
Pretenders are the hope of the younger generation of Bonapartists and 
Orléanists. And what is more, Prince Henri d’Orléans, who was only a 
short time ago decorated by. the Republic with the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, has, on his side, a certain number of very wealthy merchants and, 
it is said, a well-known American millionaire who owns one of the leading 
newspapers in the United States—and supports him in all his expeditions 
with large sums of money. Prince Louis Napoleon is known as the page 
blanche in Bonapartist circles. His trump card is that he is a Colonel in the 
Russian army. And, as Russia has become very popular in France since 
the conclusion of the famous Alliance, his chances of success are considered 
as first-class. He is much beloved by a very large number of the jeunesse 
plébiscitaire, and, I am told, the Czar, who holds him in great esteem, would 
feel extreme pleasure at seeing his protégé ascend the throne of France. It 
is also said that a number of Russian capitalists, and even personages who 
come into intimate relations with Nicholas II., support his candidature by 
subscribing, yearly, many thousands of roubles. 

It is, of course, quite within the bounds of possibility that all these four 
Princes will be beaten in the grand Royal steeplechase by an outsider—an 
unknown one, a General, in a word, a new Boulanger—who may be called 
by unexpected events to rule over the destinies of the country. As in the 
famous opera, ‘‘ J’ignore son nom, sa naissance,” and all my inquiries at the 
shops in the Rue de Rivoli for the photograph of the General who is most 
likely to come forward in the capacity of military dictator have, needless to 
say, been in vain. We must content ourselves, for the time being, with the 
photographs and biographies of those who are not ashamed to own they are 
of the Royal blood, and entitled to be recognised as rulers. 

Prince Napoleon, or, to give him his full name, Victor Jér6me Frédéric 
Bonaparte, was born in Paris on July 18th, 1862. He is the eldest son of 
Prince Jéréme Napoleon and of Princess Clotilde of Savoy, consequently, 
grandson of Prince Jérome, former King of Westphalia. Since the death of 
his father, Prince Victor has been considered by the Imperialists as the head 
of the House of Bonaparte, and as the only legitimate Pretender to the 
Imperial crown of France. He lives in an unpretentious house in the 
Avenue Louise at Brussels. He is not a married man, but he lives, quite 
openly and without disguising the fact in the least, with a former actress at 
one of the first theatres in Brabant, and by her he has three children. This 
fact is considered by many to spoil for ever his chance as a serious Pretender 
to the throne. He has no fortune whatever of his own. He lives very 
simply on an allowance-—-a very respectable sum it is, too—which is made to 
him yearly, principally by the Empress Eugénie, the widow of Napoleon II]. 
King Leopold very often receives Prince Victor at the Palace, not, of course, 
as Pretender to the French throne, but as a Prince of the Royal blood; it is 
even said that he has a certain friendship for him. 

Prince Victor had no need to make the little demonstration which was 
attempted some years ago by the Duc d’Orléans, that is, to risk prison to 
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accomplish his military service, having been a soldier in the French army 
before the passing of the law which expelled members of families that had 


reigned over France. 


quality of a conditional enlister. 

It will be remembered that, upon the occasion of the death of the Prince 
Imperial in Zululand, a section of the members of the Bonapartist party 
refused to rally to Prince Jéré6me Napoleon, and selected his son, Victor, who 
had been named by the Prince Imperial, himself, as his successor. 


The life of this Prince is by no means eventful. 


He served in the 32nd Artillery Regiment in the 


He lives a very 


peaceful, quiet life, copying, in this respect, the habits of the late Baron de 
Lesseps. He takes frequent rides on horseback in the neighbourhood of 


Brussels, and 
accompanied 
who ride the 
to be seen any- 
capital. 
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Prince Victor Napoleon. 


d’Orléans-Montpensier, Comtesse de Paris. 
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by his children 
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He is rather given to making 


ing manifestations, to draw attention to his name and cause, than to quiet 
study like Prince Victor. People have not forgotten that Prince Louis 
Philippe Robert—to give him his full name—came to Paris in 1890, when 
he attained his majority, to offer himself as a conscript for the army, 
and that he was arrested and condemned in accordance with the law 
exiling all descendants of families which had reigned over France. He 
was imprisoned at the Clairvaux prison, but, after a few months’ detention, 
was pardoned by the President of the Republic and conducted to the 
frontier. Since that time, he has been called Prince Gamelle by the 
people—gamelle being the bowl from which the French soldier eats his 
soupe. 
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The Duc d’Orléans is the only pretender to the throne who is married. 
It may be as well to recall that, upon the occasion of his marriage at 
Vienna, in November, last year, with the Archduchess Marie Dorothée 
Amélie, the eldest daughter of the Archduke Joseph and Princess Clotilde 
de Saxe-Coburg Gotha, the Emperor Francis Joseph was present, and that 
all the Powers were represented, with the exception, of course, of France— 
at least, officially—because numerous members of the French nobility were 
there, and a delegation of French ladies presented the future Duchesse 
d’Orléans with a diamond diadem. On the same day, there was a solemn, 
religious ceremony at the Madeleine in Paris, organised by the Royalist 
Committees of France, which was attended by more than 1,500 people, 
including the bearers of some of the most prominent names in the 
country. The Duke’s marriage was, in fact, the occasion for a veritable 
Royalist manifestation, which made it pretty evident to most people that 
the young pretender, contrary to what his father had done, intended to 
actively assert his rights to the throne. From that day, in short, a Royalist 
Committee was organised officially ; newspapers commenced to take the 
part of the young prince, and each important event in France was the 
signal for the publication in these papers for a manifesto from the Duc 
d’Orléans, or, rather, King Philippe II.—manifestations which were several 
times even pested up on the hoardings of Paris. 

The organisation of the Orleanist Committees is admirable. These 
committees, which are headed by most active men, are to be found in the 
most remote corners of the country, and there is no doubt that, recently, 
the Duc d’Orléans has made great progress in his work. Since the 
Dreyfus case has occupied public attention, Philippe II. has made a 
number of visits to that faubourg of Paris, Brussels, to be in continual contact 
with his lieutenants. The life of this prince is that of a king; he has 
his Guard of Honour, composed of members of the first families of the 
French nobility, and it is said that his court is as brilliant as was that 
of any of the men who ruled over France. 

One or two personal details before I pass on to his most formidable 
rival. The Duc d’Orléans’ favourite flower is a white carnation—just as the 
violet was that of Napoleon III., as the lily was of Louis XVI., and as 
the red carnation was General Boulanger’s. On the day of his marriage, 
he wore in his buttonhole this simple blossom, and I may add that a 
Royalist association composed of young men—students, for the most part— 
is known as the CEillet Blanc. 

I now come to the Prince whom most people in France would choose 
as Emperor if, by some extraordinary occurrence, it were necessary that 
France should once more be ruled by a monarch. Prince Louis Napoleon, 
or, as his partisans call him, Colonel Bonaparte, was born at the Chateau 
de Meudon, near Paris, on July 6th, 1864. He is the second and youngest 
son of Jér6me Napoleon—“ Plon-Plon,” as he was called by the people— 
and Princess Clotilde. Upon reaching manhood, Prince Louis entered 
thé service of the Italian army with the rank of lieutenant. But, about 
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that time, Italy showed a decided tendency to be hostile towards France, 
with the result that his father advised him to resign his commission. 
The young officer took his father’s advice and came to Paris for a 
protracted visit to the house of his aunt, Princess Mathilde. When the 
Franco-Russian Alliance was formed, he left for St. Petersburg, and at 
once obtained permission to join the Czar’s army. 


—— 


Prince Louis Napoleon. 


His début in the Russian army was most modest. He entered it with 
the rank of lieutenant, fully determined to win distinction and honours. 
The Czar—having been informed and kept aw courant with the application 
which the young officer devoted to everything that had to do with 
military affairs by the chief of the corps to which the Prince belonged— 
took a special interest from the first in the descendant of the great 
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Napoleon. And, from that time, his 
advancement was very rapid. Passing 
through all the lower ranks in the 
army, Prince Louis soon reached the 
rank of Colonel of the Nijni Nov- 
gorod Dragoons, and, upon the Czar’s 
return from his travels in Europe, 
and the day before the Franco-Russian 
fetes in Paris, Nicholas II. summoned 
the Prince to St. Petersburg and gave 
him the command of the Empress’s 
Lancers. It will be remembered that 
it was this regiment, with Colonel 
Bonaparte at its head, which defiled 
at the review of Krasnoie-Selov, given 
in honour of the President of the Re- 
public on the occasion of M. Félix 
Faure’s journey to Russia, and that, 
on the eve of this review, the regiment 
of the Empress’s Lancers was charged 
with the guard of honour at the Peterhof Palace where M. Félix Faure 
resided. I may explain that the rank of Colonel in this regiment is 
equivalent to that of General. 

In addition to Prince Louis being honoured with the personal friendship 
of Nicholas II., he has free entry to the Court, where he ranks immediately 
after the Grand Dukes with the title of Imperial Highness. 

The life of Prince Louis is wholly that of a military man, and, be it said 
to his honour, no intrigues of any kind have ever been connected with his 
name. He is an enormous worker, and seems to have quite a special 
predilection for the profession of arms. He is an accomplished linguist, 
speaking many languages, including French, Italian, and Russian, with 
equal facility. To anyone not knowing him, he is a pure Slav; indeed, 
he greatly resembles the Cossacks, whose fiery eyes and resolute tempera- 
ment he possesses. 

Prince Louis is a great favourite with the Empress Eugénie, and it is 
generally understood that, at her death, he will inherit almost the whole 
of her immense fortune. 

A few more words about the page blanche upon which no inconsiderable 
portion of the French Imperialists hope, some day, to write the title of 
Emperor, before I pass to another Pretender. A certain number of news- 
papers have announced that Prince Louis declared, on the occasion of an 
interview with his elder brother, Prince Victor Napoleon—an interview 
which is said to have taken place at Moulieri—that he took not the slightest 
interest in politics, and that he recognised his elder brother’s right to the 
title of Pretender. However that may be, I affirm none the less that Prince 
Louis is very popular amongst the younger members of the Bonapartist 
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party, and that, unlike Prince Victor, he has, in addition to the friendly 
support of a number of very high personages, all the necessary funds for 
carrying on an active campaign against the existing Government in France. 
I have it on the very best authority, too, that the Czar, far from disapproving 
of such a campaign, is favourably inclined towards the projects of Prince 
Louis’s adherents. 

When I have said that the fourth Pretender is a member of a family 
prone, from the days of the Regency, to intrigue against the elder branch, 
that he is fond of flatterers, and affects to hate the English whom he has 
attacked upon every possible occasion, there is hardly any need to mention 
him by name. Prince Henri d’Orléans, the eldest son of the Duc de 
Chartres, who was born at Ham, in England, on October 16th, 1867, is a 
most interesting young man in many ways. To my mind, his career is 
more interesting than the careers of all the other three Pretenders put 
together. 

He, also, chose the military profession as the one most suited to him, and 
was preparing for the entrance examination for the St. Cyr military school 
when the Chamber of Deputies passed the law which deprived descendants 
of families which had reigned in France from exercising public functions in 
the country. He was obliged, in consequence, to renounce the profession 
of arms. Prince Henri sought for a means of employing his activity. He 
visited Tonkin and explored the almost unknown countries of the North, 
Thibet and Southern Siberia, in company with the well-known explorer, 
M. Bonvalot, the founder of the famous Comite Dupleix which has set itself 
the mission of developing colonising ideas among the youth of France from 
the purely commercial point of view. Hardly had he returned to France 
than the Prince, attracted by the 
success of Menelick’s soldiers in their 
struggle against the Italian troops, 
organised a semi-official mission and 
proceeded to Abyssinia. It was upon 
that expedition that he acted as a 
newspaper correspondent for the 
“Figaro”’ and the ‘“‘ New York Herald,” 
and it was in one of his 'etters to those 
newspapers that he made a violent 
attack upon a certain number of 
Italian officers for their alleged 
cowardly conduct at the battle of 
Adoua. The Prince’s charges made a 
most painful impression in Italy, and 
a number of Italian officers challenged 
him to a duel. But, on the initiative 
of the Count of Turin and with the 
approbation of King Humbert, these 
officers decided to charge only one Prince Henri a’Oriéans. 
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member of the Italian army to ask reparation from Prince Henri. The 
Count of Turin was selected to accomplish the mission. He went to 
Paris and somewhat seriously wounded the young explorer, who was under 
the care of his doctors for two months. 

Prince Henri is very well known in the Parisian monde qui s’amuse, and 
he has dissipated a large part of his fortune. His father even had a conseil 
judiciare appointed to manage the young man’s affairs, and to see that he 
did not spend too much money, and I believe it to be a fact that most of 
the members of the Orleans family have placed him on the index on account 
of his taste for dissipation and independence. What is more, the Duc 
d’Aumale, one of the most tolerant of men, left him nothing at his death. 
But the Bohemian of the Orleanist Party, as he is called, took his revenge 
by accepting the cross of a Knight of the Legion of Honour from the hands 
of the Radical Minister, M. Bourgeois. 

A Pretender to the throne, decorated by a Government which is the 
sworn enemy of monarchical principles, is without precedent in the annals of 
history ; consequently, he has against him the whole of that true French 
nobility which cannot forget the horrors of the Revolution. He is the 
Pretender fin de siécle, and, as I have already said, has the support of the 
jeunesse of the Orleanist Party and a rather large body of speculators who 
are always ready to come forward with money if they see a chance of making 
a good percentage. 

Seriously considering the question as to whether any of these four 
Princes will ascend the French throne, I cannot say that I think it at all 
likely. Whatever France may do in the future, she will not at present 
return to a monarchical form of Government. As Mr. Bodley has pointed 
out, the Duc d’Orléans is incapable of moving the imagination of the people, 
for, when he appeared in Paris and demanded, as a French citizen, to 
perform his military service, ‘the public was unmoved, either when he was 
sent to prison, or when, pardoned, he was conducted to the frontier.” And, 
it is hardly likely the French will welcome either Louis or Victor Napoleon, 
who, we must remember, are not pure French. As to Prince Henri 
d’Orléans, no great danger need be apprehended in his quarter. 
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make it my duty to communicate to my brother magistrates the 

decision we have arrived at, and I am sure as ‘ow they will 

respond ina favourable light. We all agree as cycling is a’ealthy 
recreation but the safety of the burgesses must be considered, and I am sure 
as’ow the Bench will give every instruction to our worthy superintendent of 
police to see as ‘ow these new bye-laws is strictly carried out and conformed 
to by all them visitors from London that come to visit us. Speaking for 
myself, I may say that, for the year in which as Mayor I have the honour to 
preside on the Bench, I shall see as ow these London folk is brought to 
book. I think they are a perfect nuisance, there is too many of these ’ere 
cycles about, and with no offence meant to Alderman ’Oskings—to whose 
business we wish every success—as for cyclists, well I ’ate ’em, and the 
women is the worst.” 

The Mayor resumed his seat amid loud applause, and the Town Clerk 
of the Borough of Wangleford-on-Thames was ordered to affix the seal of 
the Corporation to the new bye-laws for the better regulation of cyclists 
and the preservation of good order. Alderman Hoskings, of the firm of 


Hoskings and Turner, cycle agents, alone dissented. 
* * 3 


ab A S the official ’ead of this borough, pro. tem., so to speak, I shall 


It was a bright Sunday morning in June; the sun beat fiercely down 
upon the Borough of Wangleford-on-Thames, turning to scarlet the red tiles 
of the Mayor’s suburban villa, and glinting upon the golden vane which was 
motionless above the turret. 

The Mayor himself was out, strolling down the sloping road to enjoy 
his morning cigar, for his study was a dark and cheerless little room at the 
back of the house, and his sister, Maria, who kept house for her bachelor 
brother, would tolerate tobacco only—and that not without many sniffs of 
disapproval—in this stuffy little den. 

The Mayor wore his Sunday trousers, a white waistcoat, and a red tie, 
in which flashed a large diamond pin, but he had made a concession to his 
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comfort by donning a light grey jacket and a straw helmet, round which 
was entwined a flowing puggaree—soon alas to be exchanged for the tight 
blue frock coat and tall hat, attired in which he escorted Maria every week 
to church. 

His ruddy face, fringed with grey mutton-chop whiskers, wore a com- 
placent smile as he thought contentedly upon himself and upon the world. 
He reflected upon his present great position as Mayor of Wangleford-on- 
Thames; his mind wandered back to the early days, now long gone, in the 
tiny grocer’s shop; his first start on his own account; his eager hopes and 
his early love, and the pain that now slept a tender memory in his heart, 
faint but never wholly lost, waking anew in fond regret, as his eyes fell 
upon that little plot of green by the old church tower, where all that 
remained on earth of her whom he had loved had long since been laid to 
rest. But he had lived his life and done his duty according to his lights, 
and success had come—a success of which he was proud. It was a great 
thing to be Mayor, the elected head of his native place, three times had he 
filled the office, but, in November, another, Hoskings, must take his place. 
How proud Mrs. Hoskings would be. He hoped that she would not make 
Maria very irritable, because he was Maria’s safety valve; if only the 
Government would recognise his services, then Maria would triumph over 
Mrs. Hoskings, and he would feel that he had risen higher than once he had 
dared to hope—he had sounded the local member upon his chances of a 
knighthood, but the member was not hopeful. Still he felt, if only Her 
Majesty knew what he had done for Wangleford, the Cottage Hospital— 
the new drainage scheme—the new bye-laws—at all events they lent dis- 
tinction to his years of office, and no one could say that he had not faith- 
fully discharged all the duties of his position. 

Musing thus, his serenity was hardly ruffled by a sound of voices 
raised in altercation at the bottom of the hill round the bend of the road, 
until there fell with distinctness upon his ears the words ‘‘ Hang the 
Mayor, and the Corporation too,” followed by a girlish voice, like the tone 
of silver bells. 

“Hush, Charlie” ; while in official tones Police Constable Saunders made 
reply, ‘‘ There ain’t no call to do that, sir.” 

The Mayor turned thecorner quickly, and saw before him the three persons 
whose voices he had just heard. They were standing in the narrow road, 
one half of which had been, by the forethought of the Corporation, recently 
laid with sharp flint stones. The policeman stood stolidly, with a detaining 
hand upon a gentleman’s bicycle, listening to the lively expostulations of 
the trim-built young man, dressed in light flannels and a white hat, with an 
eye-glass fixed immoveably in the left eye. A lady’s machine, in a some- 
what damaged condition, was propped up against the hedge beyond the 
stones, over which a white dressed figure was ruefully bending, trying to 
straighten out a twisted pedal. Hearing footsteps, she looked up and a 
vision of beauty dazzled the Mayor’s old eyes. Beneath the sailor-hat the 
gold-brown hair peeped out in wavy curls, the arching eyebrows crowned 
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a pair of hazel eyes—fit home for the mischief-loving god, the short nose 
was daintily tilted, while thedimples of her rose-white cheeks played around 
her mouth and nestled near the tiny chin. 

The policeman spoke first. Raising his white-gloved hand to the salute, 
he said to his companion, ‘‘ This is the Mayor.”” The young man raised 
his hat, and the Mayor bowed gallantly in the direction of the lady’s bicycle. 

“It is most annoying,” began the young man. 

**T ’eard what you said, and it ts most annoying, not to say aggravatin’,”’ 
replied the Mayor, ‘‘to ’ave the Corporation insulted, and on a Sunday, 
too.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that.” 

‘Glad to ’ear it, sir,” replied the Mayor. 

‘* Cycling at an improper speed, Your Worship,” broke in the policeman, 
“to the common danger of all the traffic.” 

“There was no traffic.” 

“It is all the same according to the new bye-laws, Your Worship.” 

‘* Hang the new bye-laws,” said the young man. 

The Mayor flushed rage. 

“Constable Saunders, you are an intelligent officer; I shall report upon 
your conduct most favourably to the Watch Committee.” 

He turned to go, when the young lady left her bicycle, and whispering, 
with a frown upon her pretty 
face, “Oh, you clumsy old 
blunderer,” confronted the 
Mayor. 

“Tam sure Charlie — Mr. 
Maddison—did not mean to be 
rude—he is, we are—very sorry,” 
as she looked up with a timid, 
trustful glance in her hazel eyes. 
The Mayor caught the look, and, 
stirred by some _ half-forgotten 
memories of a_ bye-gone time, 
waited. 

“We are really very sorry 
to have given this trouble, but 
we never meant to do it, and 
the policeman says we must go 
to the police station and give our 
names and addresses, and it will 
take nearly an hour, and that is 
impossible, because we simply 
must get home by half-past ten.” 

“Must!” said the Mayor. 
“There ain’t no must about 
breaking the law.” 


“I was turned into the heap of stones.” 
O2 
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‘Oh, do help me. I know you will, you look so kind, and if you knew 
my Aunty Jane—she is coming to take me to church this morning, and she 
will make papa so angry,” said the young lady, pressing a dainty lace 
handerchief to her eyes. — 

The Mayor was kind-hearted, but he remembered that he was a 
magistrate. 

“I am very sorry for you, Miss; but it seems to me as ’ow your 
companion ’ad no cause to use such disrespectful language, and you must 
take the consequences.” 

‘But Charlie is really very sorry, I am sure. You see, he was so angry 
because the policeman came out of the hedge so suddenly and shouted, and 
I was turned on to this heap of stones, and I fell, and my pedal is all 
twisted, and look how my arm is scratched,” and she held up a tiny rounded 
arm, where red scratches showed angrily upon the milk-white surface. 

The Mayor grew sympathetic, and the policeman, feeling his prey was 
slipping from him, tried to make a diversion. 

“I beg your pardon, Your Worship, but both the parties was riding at a 
very improper pace.”" 

The girl looked down embarrassed, the Mayor’s eyes followed her glance, 
and rested upon a tiny foot neatly shod in glacé kid. 

“The young lady was a-coming down the ‘ill with both her legs up. [ 
see’d ’em myself, Your Worship.” 

‘“‘T wish I ’ad,”” murmured the Mayor to himself. 

The girl caught the words, and blushed. With a look of amused 
resentment on her face she said ‘‘Won’t you help me? We are all 
thoughtless at times.” 

The old gentleman seemed uncomfortable. 

“Please let us forgive and forget.” 

The Mayor took off his hat. 

“TI will see you through, Miss; I will see you through. Saunders, I 
think as ‘ow you can leave this matter in my ‘ands.” 

““Very well, Your Worship.” 

‘Not but what you ’ave done your duty well. I won't forget that.” 

P.C. Saunders saluted. 

The girl crossed over to the young man who was now occupied in trying 
to patch up her damaged machine. 

“Can you manage it, Charlie?” 

“Tam afraid it is no use. All owing to that confounded ——’ 

‘“‘ Pedal!” broke in the girl, quickly. ‘‘ Do be careful,” she added, with a 
warning frown. 

“T am doing it as carefully as I can.” 

“Cuckoo! What shall we do?” 

‘*Get a fly, I suppose.” 

“Could you tell me,” asked the girl, ‘‘where we could get a carriage—as 
quick as we can?” 

The Mayor looked at the policeman. 
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‘There ain’t none nearer than the Railway Arms.” 

“* How far is that ?” 

‘‘About two miles, and it is just a chance if he will be in.” 

She looked at her watch. ‘‘ That will make it too late. What will Aunt 
Jane say ?’’—then looked up at the Mayor. His face seemed kind. ‘‘Can 
you think of anything—may I trust you? We must get back, you see. 
Papa does not know we have started, and if Aunt Jane comes and finds I 
have gone with Mr. Maddison, she will be so horrid—and he may have to 
leave—I can’t explain, but do help me. Quick, quick!” 

“The Mayor took off his straw helmet, and mopped his head with a 
silk bandana. Having slowly completed this operation, he put his fingers 
into his waistcoat pocket, and, producing a sovereign, beckoned nervously to 
the policeman. 

‘* Saunders,” he said, ina thick whisper, ‘‘ you know John, my coachman. 
I want you to go and find him and ask him to bring the carriage round here 
at once; just tell him to come out by the stable entrance, mind, quietly, and 
Saunders, he need not leave word at the ’ouse. There is something for 
your trouble and there is another to come for ’im,” he added, slipping the 
sovereign into the constable’s hand. 

Saunders walked quickly in the direction of the Mayor's villa, while its 
owner turning round observed : 

“There, Miss, you need not fret any more, for I think I’ve settled the 
job satisfactory-like. I was a young 
man myself, once. I’ve sent for my 
own carriage, and it will be round 
in ten minutes, that is, if Maria 
ain’t ’anging about,” he added, in an 
undertone. 

“It is too kind of you. I can’t 
thank you enough,” said the young 
lady, ‘‘I hope Maria won’t stop the 
carriage. Who is she?” 

‘““She is my sister, Miss—the 
Mayoress, so to speak—she is a bit 
particular about Sunday, and about 
anything being done unbeknown to 
her, as you might say.” 

“Yes, I might, I mean,” the girl 
stammered a little in her confusion, 
“ Charlie!” 

“Yes, Lilian.” 

“Come and thank the Mayor for 
his kindness.” 

The young man held out his 
hand— 

“We really are awfully obliged he Mayor, 
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to you, sir, it is awfully good of you, and I must ask your pardon for— 
well—for any language that I should not have used.” 

‘Granted, sir, granted,” said the Mayor, grasping the proffered hand 
and beaming with delight upon the young lady, ‘“‘and I ’ope you'll both get 
“ome in time, and I’m sure, Miss, excusing the liberty of my mentioning it, 
you will tell your Pa and Aunty Jane.” 

‘Shall you tell your sister, Mr. Mayor?” was the smiling response. 

‘What for?” 

“ Taking your carriage out on Sunday.” 

‘* Ah! you have me there, but you don’t know my sister Maria; I don't 
mind a-telling the Vicar, it won’t go no further, he ain’t a married man.” 

‘You don’t know my Aunty Jane, but I might tell Papa one day.” 

“‘ That’s right Miss; I see John a-coming with the carriage.” 

‘‘T hope we shall meet again, Mr. Mayor.” 

‘*T "ope so, Miss; but I shan’t be Mr. Mayor very long.” 

“* Will you be glad to retire ?” 

‘“‘ Well, I ’ave ’ad my turn, and ’Oskings wants ’is. I’m a bit tired of 
the work, but I ’oped as ‘ow I should get some recognition—they ’ave been 
a-knighting pretty freely lately. Mr. Austen, our Member, says he will do 
what he can. Do you ’appen to know ’im, Miss?” 

‘© Yes, I think I have met him.” 

“He is fairly intimate-like with the Premier, I believe?” 

*©Yes, he knows him.” 

‘“You don’t ’appen, Miss, to ’ave any influence with the Premier, I 
suppose-—there is all sorts does know him.” 

The girl’s eyes danced with suppressed amusement. 

“Tam afraid I have not much—but I might try.” 

‘Thank you, Miss. I am pretty warm, you know.” 

“Tt is hot.” 

‘‘T mean in the way of money ; if the party is short of funds, you know.” 

The arrival of the carriage cut short the conversation. 

“Jump in, Lilian,” cried the young man. ‘Good-bye, Mr. Mayor. 
Many thanks. Drive to Pall Mall, coachman,” 

‘* Good-bye,” echoed the girl. 

‘“* Good-bye, you will tell your Pa?” 

“Yes, I really will; you have been too ‘ divy’ about this.” 

‘*D. V. you will get ’ome in time” said the Mayor, looking puzzled—for 
the slang of Mayfair was to him unknown. 

The carriage rolled away, and the Mayor went back to prepare for 
Church. 


* * e 
Mr. Joseph Huggett, ex-Mayor of Wangleford, sat despondently in his 
study. John was familiar, Maria was suspicious, Saunders was obtrusive, 
and Hoskings was Mayor. Christmas had just come and gone—but 
Christmas only brought to the Mayor a round of bills and a horde of poor 
relations; while Maria, in honour of the season, indulged in most aggressive 
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benevolence which took the form ofdistributing blankets and homilies to all 
and sundry of her acquaintance. The Mayor had no need of blankets—so 
he got a double dose of homilies. Added to all this, Mrs. Hoskings had 
openly triumphed over Maria, and the member confessed that his chances 
of a knighthood were of the slightest. Mr. Huggett was staring gloomily 
into the fire when the servant brought him a letter. He opened it and 
read— 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“I am desired by the Prime Minister to inform you that he will have 
much pleasure in submitting your name to Her Majesty for the reception of 
the honour of a knighthood at the New Year, as a mark of appreciation of 
your good services. 

‘‘ Awaiting your reply, 
“T am, Sir, 
‘“* Yours very faithfully, 
“CHARLES MADDISON.” 


The Mayor gazed blankly at the letter, then at the envelope, when he 
saw another document within. Hastily unfolding it, he read— 


* DeaR Mr. HUGGETT, 
‘“‘I have got Charlie to let me pop in this letter. You see, I did tell 
Papa after all. I amso glad I could. I hope your sister will be pleased. 
“* Yours gratefully, 
‘LILIAN CHALMERS. 
‘* PS.—I hope you told the Vicar. : 
‘““PPS.—You must come to my wedding in the Spring. I am going to 
marry Mr. Maddison ; he is one of Papa’s private secretaries.” 


‘“‘ Lilian Chalmers,” gasped Mr. Huggett, “‘so she was the Prime 
Minister’s daughter. Talk of entertaining angels unawares—but, there, I 
knew she was an angel all the time.” 

It was a prord day for Maria when she drove with Sir Joseph Huggett 
to attend the wedding of Lady Lilian Chalmers. John looked gorgeous in 
a new livery and gold lace, and the carriage was resplendent with new paint, 
and decorated with Sir Joseph’s brand-new coat of arms, beneath which was 
the motto chosen by the Vicar, ‘‘Dea ex machina.” 


A REGIMENTAL GAFF. 


BY CAPTAIN PHILIP TREVOR. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. SCHONBERG FROM SKETCHES BY A BROTHER OFFICER. 


at the outset, for the benefit of the uninitiated, that a gaff signifies an 

entertainment, or, to be more accurate, a performance that purports 

to be an entertainment. The history of regimental gaffs is as old as 
that of the regiments themselves, and it is only of recent years that their 
method of procedure, so to speak, has undergone alteration. ‘‘ You can’t 
be funny (or pathetic either for the matter of that) without a black face,” was 
a military doctrine, which, until a dozen years ago, was regarded as un- 
assailable. Every now and again, of course, a presumptuous individual 
would introduce a new form of variety entertainment where there was no 
burnt cork, and where beer was used merely for internal application ; but it 
was soon made evident to him that niggers alone would lure Thomas Atkins, 
in large numbers, from the greater attractions of the canteen. A regiment 
naturally has peculiar facilities for the minstrel form of entertainment. A 
dozen men, selected from the band, form the second line or instrumental 
part of the show, the front rank being reserved for the singers. There are 
always at least three funny men at each corner, and in the centre sits the 
Drum Major, erect and splendid, in the Adjutant’s lending-out dress suit, 
with a flaming jewel in his shirt front. Soldier-like, Thomas Atkins 
clings to uniformity in the matter of kit. There is a distinctive dress for the 
comic man, no matter whether the song rendered is a delicacy of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, or a masterpiece of the great Gus Elen. 

Nor has this kit the merit of originality. It is, in fact, a very old 
friend. A battered top hat, the property coat of the regimental theatre, 
a discarded pair of the Sergeant-Major’s mufti trousers, no collar, white 
socks, an officer’s servant’s slippers, and the inevitable red nose. It is 
a simple make up, and it is often unnecessary to use the rouge. Some- 
times, a daring innovator will add a pair of white gloves and a mis- 
shapen umbrella. Songs of less than nine verses are usually regarded as 
unsuitable; so that there is no excuse for the officer-manager who shelters 
himself behind the plea that ‘‘he doesn’t know the man’s capabilities 
sufficiently,” when he finds it desirable to exclude a certain name from the 
next programme. The great advantage, from the performer’s point of a 
view, of a regimental gaff lies. in the fact that there is a complete absence of 
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all jealousy. Each artist takes an encore as 
a matter of course, quite regardless of the 
amount of applause with which his initial 
effort has been received. It is, moreover, a 
point of honour to regale the audience with 
an entirely new, and often quite unrehearsed, 
item upon recall. The repetition of the last 
verse, or any subterfuge of that sort, is re- 
garded as trivial and unsatisfactory. 

The members of the Company, therefore, 
are invariably happy and contented. That 
this Arcadian existence behind the footlights 
has been purchased at the expense of those 
who sit in front is but natural. But a 
military audience do not, I fear, ever receive 
consideration. We, who weary them with 
our antics, perhaps fail to recognize, at any 
rate to remember, that the majority attend 
on principle, and not from a desire to revel in The comic man. 
our vocal or histrionic capabilities. | When I 
hear a play hissed in town on a first night, I cannot help inwardly framing 
a little vote of thanks to the military audiences which some of us have 
maltreated from time to time, and who have invariably received our 
attempts with applause. — F 

The comic song is naturally a feature of the gaff, but the sentimental 
ballad is the occasion upon which the practised performer lets himself out. 
Here again originality is not only unattempted, but absolutely discarded. 
There are certain recognized efforts without which no programme is 
complete. Their origin, like much of the life of the private soldier, is 
enveloped in mystery. As a rule it is futile even to hunt for a copy of such 
ballads. ‘‘ Wilson, of C Company, sings it, sir, and ’Untley, wot’s in 
the sergeants’ mess, ’e plays the music.” That is all the information that is 
obtainable. A rehearsal is fixed. Private Huntley seats himself at the piano, 
and Private Wilson duly spits and clears his throat. There is usually a 
. little difficulty about the start. The pianist has a preliminary canter ‘‘on 
his own” which conveys nothing to the singer, who at last becomes aware 
that the same note has been struck about eight times with monotonous 
regularity. Then he looks round. ‘‘ Well, why don’t yer start on?” ‘Start 
on? Yer didn’t give me no nod.’”’ “I played yer this ’ere note.” But 
Private Wilson feels that he has somehow been made a fool of and resents 
it. ‘* Never you mind about no notes—you give me a nod when yer ready 
for me, and I’ll chip in right enough.” ‘‘ All right; you watch it then” is 
the rejoinder, and the rehearsal proceeds. 

Certainly the most popular and affecting ditty which I have heard in 
my time is one entitled ‘‘’Tis a flower from moy oingel muthur’s groive.” 
Mr. Bret Harte has, I believe, been accused of putting too high a value 
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upon self-sacrifice in comparison with other cardinal virtues. In military 
sentiment, as expressed in what may be called the text songs, one learns, 
or at any rate gathers, that one good action condones a whole life of crime, 
and this is a most comforting doctrine. 

Now the hero of the ballad in question (which contains eleven verses) 
was, as the title would indicate, scrupulous to pay posthumous honours to 
his mother. He plucked and treasured the flower with such apparent 
affection that it would be only fair to infer that, during the life of the 
deceased, he had been a pattern of filial devotion. Unfortunately his 
history as recorded in the said eleven verses unmistakeably sets forth that 
the contrary was the case. Whether the author of this strange ballad 
desired to accentuate the grave-side piety of his hero, or was merely 
stringing into rhyme facts that had come under his observation, is im- 
possible to say. No critic, however, less indulgent than a British private 
under the soft influences of canteen beer could possibly have regarded the 
son as a candidate for any place less secluded than Newgate. Even from 
his biographer’s account, which was evidently not intended to be hostile, he 
had committeed the majority of the sins in the Decalogue, together with an 
original trifle or two of his own thrown in here and there. Nor did his 

mother’s demise appar- 
ently cause him to 
p repent. But he always 
' had his flower handy, 
and dramatically fell 
into soliloquy (even at 
the moment of com- 
pounding a felony) when 
he observed its appar- 
ently unfading petals. 
The administration of 
the law must have been 
faulty when he _ lived 
(the author carefully 
conceals all dates), for 
his hands had a ten- 
dency to dabble in 
battle, murder and sud- 
den death; and in his 
heart lurked envy, 
hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness. 

Seriously speaking, 
it is almost inconceiv- 
able that a production 
of this sort should pass, 
min eeeadals night after night, as an 
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affecting instance of the discharge of filial 
obligations. And it is more strange when it is 
remembered that the song is not an isolated 
composition, which might have a certain merit 
of its own, but is merely one of a type. 
There are scores of others out of the same 
tap. ‘‘Be kind to yer dawg”’ is worthy to 
be ranked in the category, for the proprietor 
_ of the tyke would have commanded as much 
attention in the ‘‘ Police News” as the orphan 
hero. Moreover, he was a preacher pure and 
simple. It does not appear from the poem 
that he personally lavished any practical affection 
upon the bull-terrier that followed him about so 
faithfully; but he never lost a chance of im- 
pressing the desirability of consideration for 
““dawgs” upon his friends when he was 
momentarily disengaged from picking and “Tis a flower from moy oingel 
stealing. As a matter of fact the transaction Sa aad a ll 
by which the said “dawg” came into his 
keeping was open to question, and it was only by a poetical license that 
he could be described as the owner. 

Years ago, when healthy sentiment was not officially regarded 
as out of place in the British soldier, and when the bonds of fellow- 
ship were strong, there used to be “company” songs. Each company 
had its own and would sing it with unfailing regularity when occasion 
offered. The receipt of the permission to ‘‘ march easy ” when going to or 
from musketry was regarded as a favourable opportunity. A characteristic 
specimen of this weird minstrelsy still lingers in my memory and I quote a 
line or two by way of illustration. The company song is, of course, written 
in march time, and, where the composer omits to take this precaution, the 
company speedily remedies the defect— 

Oh bring me back the gurl I loves. 
(Chorus) The gurl I loves. 
And toike awoy the gurl I ‘ates. 
(Chorus) The gurl I ’ates. 
Ho bring, ho bring 'er back to me. 
(Chorus) ’Er back to me. 
Hand then ’ow ’appy Oi shall be. 
(Chorus) Oi shall be. 
There is a good British flavour of self about this. The feelings of the lady 
are not taken into consideration, the only necessary object to be achieved 
being the complete ’appiness of Thomas. But there are higher flights in 
the second verse— 


Perraps when Oi am fur away, 
(Chorus) Am fur away, 

And workin’ ’ard ’neath other skoies, 
(Chorus) ’Neath other skoies. 
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Observe the deftness of the balladmonger in changing the scene. The 
object of the composition is pathos and it is intended for home consumption 
only. To have alluded to Thomas’ industry in his ordinary surroundings 
might have created a smile; but there is no such danger in suggesting 
hypothetical possibilities in a remote corner of the world. 
Perraps when she shall think o’ me 
(Chorus) Shall think o’ me 
A tear will sometimes dim her eyes 
(Chorus) D-—n her eyes. 

In the last line the unmusical members of the company get their chance, 
It is only a short line but they make the most of it. 

The company song used to be a sacred thing and it had very real uses 
to boot. Men were better employed in singing than in “ grousing,” as the 
recital of grievances real or imaginary is tersely expressed. The custom 
still lingers in a few regiments, but as an institution, like many other old 
anchors of comradeship, it is lost. 

The step dance is a distinct feature of the regimental gaff and 
here again it is quantity rather than quality that is demanded. It 
is often, in fact, the most popular item on the programme and the 
mere appearance of the dancing board is the signal for applause, 
which is renewed when the performer takes his stand upon it. Once more 
there must be no deviation from the authorized kit. A football jersey, 
excruciatingly tight shorts, black stockings and the necessary shoes compose 
the recognized uniform. It isa point of honour to start with a song, no 
matter if the dancer is musically inclined or not. Only one verse is sung, 
but it often contains twenty lines by way of compensation for the fact that 
there are no more to follow. The procedure, too, is invariable. Custom 
demands a reference to or a description of the dancer’s “ gurl,” and each 
line of song is followed by a few steps— 

There is a little angel wot’s a-lovin’ me, 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; pit-a-pat, pat. 

She's true as e’er a woman necds to be. 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; Pit-a-pat, pat. 

In the evenin’ she will set upon my knee, 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; Pit-a-pat, pat. 

And promises my loving wife to be. 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; Pit-a-pat, pat. 

Gord bless ’er, she’s the only gurl for me, 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; Pit-a-pat, pat. 

For er cyes is deep and blue as is the sea, 
Pit-a-pat, pat ; Pit-a-pat, pat. 

Et cetera ad libitum. 

When the performer has got this off his chest he proceeds to the real 
business. From the moment he stepped on to the stage neither he nor his 
accompanist have betrayed the faintest sign of emotion of any description, 
but have stolidly procceded with the work in hand. About ten minutes go 
by, and then a certain section of the audience becomes aware of the fact and 
a little ripple of applause sets in. Twelve minutes clapse and the sounds 
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of approbation increase. When a quarter of an hour is registered the noise 
is nearly sufficient to attract the attention of a Provost sergeant. Thence 
to the end plaudits thunder forth without cessation. I am unable to state 
what the record is in a performance of this sort, but the dancer always dies 
hard; and I am told that, on one occasion, twenty-one minutes thirteen 
seconds had been clocked before the martyr acknowledged defeat. 

There is, of course, always a reciter at a regimental gaff, and he is selected 
more from his educational than from his dramatic capabilities. Not infre- 
quently he is the orderly-room clerk or his assistant. This item forms the 
classical portion of the entertainment ; and to patronize the works of authors 
other than Shakespeare, Byron or Tennyson would be a grave breach of 
precedent. Once, a performer, availing himself of his statutory right to 
inflict an encore piece upon his audience, fastened on to a poem by George 
Sims, and let it off. Tradition, however, was too strong for him and he 
received no encouragement to repeat the experiment. Tennyson is chief 
favourite and the scholarly proclivities of the reciter do not prevent him 
rendering his selection in Atkins’ dialect. The “Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” of course, ranks first in popular estimation, but (presumably as a 
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compliment to the sister service) the ballad of the ‘‘ Revenge ’* comes in for 
its share of attention. 

Where the late Laureate fails to make the most of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the situation the reciter supplies the defect, and the necessary 
emendations of the text are easily compassed. Thus :— 

Then spake Lord Thomas ’Oward, 
“Good Gord! J ain’t no coward.” 
This with immense emphasis on the personal pronoun and in an aggressive 
tone, as if the audience had suggested he was— 
“But I cannot meet ’em ’ere, 
With my ships as ’asn’t gear, 
And ’arf my men ‘ gorn sick.’” 
The verbal alterations are, perhaps, occasionally unintentional, but with the 
introduction of the technical term ‘‘gorn sick” the reciter knows he will 
score a point. 

Fortunately, recitations, like the thumbscrew and the rack, are rapidly 
becoming obsolete in the civilized world, but, when we are doomed to suffer 
these penalties, many of us would as soon have Thomas Atkins with all 
his crude directness for our executioner as a more experienced master in 
the art of torture. At any rate, it is better than suffering to slow music. 
Like the schoolboy we have often ‘“‘ read the piece at home,” and this the 
reciter is apt to forget. Few towns nowadays, where soldiers are quartered, 
do not boast a theatre of some sort, or, at any rate, a palace of varieties. The 
mere fact that such places are out of barracks is sufficient to attract the 
British private, and so regimental gafts are not held so frequently nor are 
they so well attended as formerly. | Under canvas, however, and with the 
title of a ‘“‘camp fire,” the gaff still holds its own. 

In front of the camp fire an impromptu platform is rigged. Naturally 
a piano is not available as a rule and this is a great advantage .to the 
vocalist. In the open air he has a free hand and is not under the necessity, 
as in barracks, of engaging in a tussle with his accompanist—a competition, 
by the way, in which he is generally worsted. With this exception the 
procedure of the camp fire entertainment is similar to that of the ordinary 
gaff. There is one class of ballad which obtains (though infrequently) at 
such performances to which reference should have been made before, and 
which, for want of a better term, may be called ‘‘ The song with a purpose.” 
To Charles Dickens’ “‘ Pickwick” is attributed the abandonment of the 
Fleet Prison; Thackeray’s sketch of Peggy O’Dowd, in “ Vanity Fair” 
abolished, at any rate for the time, the regimental lady ; and the song with 
a purpose aims at the reform of evils or destruction of abuses in various 
paths of life. I heard one of the best specimens of this class of production 
during the cavalry manceuvres at Churn, in 1894. It was of statutory 
length and was entitled in the vernacular, “‘ Not guilty, my Lord, said ’e.” 
At the particular camp fire where this lesson was read Sir Francis Jeune, 
together with Lady Jeune and her daughter, was a spectator. They had 
most kindly braved an eighteen-mile drive and a chilly September evening 
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to support our open-air 
entertainment. It was 
made evident, by de- 
grees, that the song 
aimed at the exposition 
of English legal enormi- 
ties, which was dis- 
appointing, as, from the 
opening verses, we 
congratulated ourselves 
that we were in for a 
really witty travesty 
upon the French 
Courts of Justice. 
Evidently judge and 
prosecutor were one 
and the same _ person. 
The prisoner was in- 


dicted on no less than “Perraps when o! am fur away . 
And workin’ 'ard neath other skoies.” 
fourteen counts, and, 


after the manner of Alice in Wonderland, the conviction in each case 
preceded the pleading. Possibly the author could not arrange for the 


prisoner to offer evidence in his defence owing to the limited opportunity 


which the chorus afforded. I regret that I cannot quote the ill-used man 
in the dock in extenso : 


“Not guilty, my Lord, said ’e ; 

For o’im niver goin’ to split upon a pal, 

For the sake of my own and lovin’ gal.” 
were expressions that occurred in the refrain, though it is only fair to say 
that the lady did not appear to form part of the case, but was apparently 
introduced for rhythmical purposes. In the fourteenth verse the jury took 
the wicked judge’s view, and when the song ceased it had been arranged for 
a decrease of one in the national population. 

Strangely enough, and quite unintentionally as we afterwards discovered, 
the singer fixed his eye on Sir Francis Jeune at the beginning of the song, 
and discharged the whole of it at him point blank. One subaltern, for a 
moment, was so much upset that he seriously meditated stepping on to the 
platform and explaining that the Court over which the eminent judge 
present presided did not possess the power to play with men’s lives in the 
wanton way that was being described. Fortunately Sir Francis Jeune 
survived the ordeal, and, if these few lines meet his eye, they may possibly 
recall to his mind a performance which amused him not a little at the 
time. 

It is much to be regretted that, in home stations at any rate, the doom of 
the gaff is sealed. Possibly the counter attractions of other places of enter- 
tainment in garrison towns are sufficient in themselves to thin the 
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attendance at the regimental theatre. But the interior economy of the corps 
has really more to do with the result. 

The adage ‘‘ Familiarity breeds contempt” is nowhere truer than in the 
British Army. Perhaps the British officer is not cut out to be a good 
housekeeper and an efficient nursery governess in addition to being a 
leader of men; or the British private, maybe, regards his efforts in these 
two capacities as at least works of supererogation. At six a.m., or there- 
abouts, he inspects Thomas’ meat ; at eight he sees that he is getting along 
nicely with his breakfast ; after parade he looks to his clothes and bedding ; 
and so on for the rest of the day. The time may not be far distant when 
the officer will be seen airing Thomas’ socks in front of the barrack-room 
fire. The truth is that officer and man see far too much of each other 
to-day by regulation, and, were both saints, such a state of affairs would not 
conduce to mutual respect. Where both are eminently human the result 
may be easily imagined. There is no reason either why things should be 
so. Thomas Atkins loves nothing better than to be left alone when he is 
not on duty; and regulations which provide for meteoric appearances of 
the officer in the barrack-room at all hours, cannot fail to be irksome to 
him. Ht is not logical enough, as a rule, to recognize that his officer is, like 
himself, the victim ot a system; and he therefore often gets in time to 
regard him (most unjustly) as ‘“‘a bloke wot’s always interferin’.”’ Nor is 
the present state of affairs less irritating to the officer. Putting aside all 
questions of private convenience, he feels that unintermittent contact with 
his men impares his influence. I remember once hearing the captain 
of a company address his men in terms, which, though they satisfactorily 
solved a difficulty, would, I fear, be regarded as little less than mutinous by 
the powers that be. A new wet-nursing order had just been promulgated 

“by the War Office. The particular proceeding which it enjoined was 
humiliating to the officer and insulting to the men. ‘‘ Look here, my men, 
I’ve read you this order and we’ve got to obey it; but I don’t mean to let 
it interfere with the discipline of my company or to lessen the respect 
which we have for each other: and I ask you to help me.” 

The regimental gaff was in its zenith at a time when the interior economy of 
the battalion was not wantonly interfered with from without. It formed a 
welcome opportunity for officers and men to meet socially, and was as much 
appreciated by the one as by the other. Artistically speaking, it may not 
furnish matter for a wildly exhilarating evening; but the musical and 
dramatic critic is not the most suitable individual to define its merit. In 
India, and possibly in the Mediterranean stations, its humours are still 
appreciated and its utility is unimpaired. But, in England, circumstances 
have already proved too strong for it. It is, of course, unavoidable that 
military life, in common with the greater world outside, should from time to 
time shed much that is good in ridding itself of the checks that bar its 
progress; but it is at least a matter of regret that so excellent an institution 
as the regimental gaff should already be slipping out of existence. 
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CHAPTER III. 


BRATTON REVEL. 
N OW, though Jacob Handsford had not enough gocdness in the heart 


of him, as folk were all agreed, to grease a gimlet, but screwed his 

rasping way through life, setting the teeth of everybody on edge, 

and driving all pleasure and peace of mind out of the house— 
there were ale and cakes enough in Bratton for all that. 

Ursula thought so, as she looked at herself in the three-cornered 
fragment of broken mirror, set up between three stub-nails, at the height 
handiest for seeing her face in, against the white-washed side of her window 
wall. And, come what may, she was determined to sip and to munch like 
the rest of the world. For sure, if you don’t get about and enjoy yourself 
whilst you be young, ’tis too late to think of it when you've a-got to hobble 
upon crutches. Ah! the best played fiddle ’pon earth can’t spracken ’ce up 
to dance wi’ one foot in the grave. And as for being cooped up at home, 
Ursula would stand it no longer, let the old man get so crabbéd as he liked. 
Why, what good to live like that? She daren’t so much as chirpy when she 
did sit to the cow. 
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Reflections such as these excited Ursula. Her mind was made up and 
her eyes were brighter than ever. 

Not a word about the revel had she spoken all the day. But she had 
promised young Jack to be there, and go she meant to, whether her father 
would or no. If she could but manage to outwit him and get away without 
any words, that was all she cared about. There was no good in kicking up 
so much fuss. And he might stamp and rave as much as he liked when 
she came back. She would have been and enjoyed herself, so that could 
make no difference to her, then. 

She cast an eager glance out of the window. 

The whole village lay in full view before her. For, through the winding 
of the way, the pointing end of Jacob Handsford’s house, though it lay 
against the highway, looked out towards the hill. 

On a crown of the steep, high above the road, stood the little church and 
graveyard. Just below, from the doorway of the ‘‘ Lamb and Lark,” a 
village ale-house long ago forgotten, ay, for up five-and-twenty yards or more, 
the wayside was lined with standings, for all the world like a fair. Such a 
sight of people never, in all her born days, had Ursula clapped eyes on. 
Such a crunching of ginger-bread and such buying of ribbons and cracking 
of nuts for certain never was. Ursula took it all in quick enough, for though 
the crowd was too thick for her to tell Dick from Harry or Tom from Dick, 
and too far out of hearing for anything but a mere hum to reach her through 
the unmended window-panes, the maid was already there in mind, busy 
talking and laughing with the best. In the field with the footpath to 
Winterhays, on the shady side of two broad-spreading oaks, the folk were 
dancing. Two rows of couples, jigging it finely, and the crowder’s fiddle- 
stick working up and down like mad. 

Ursula loved dancing dearly. 

She gave another look in the glass and ran downstairs. 

She had put on her white frock and bodice, and tied up her hair with a 
knot of blue ribbons brought her last May by William from Carey fair. 
Her neck and throat, and her arms below the elbows were bare. 

Little Hannah Peach, with a cullender in the hand of her, stared in 
open-mouthed admiration, sure enough, as she came out of the dark passage 
into the kitchen on her way to the door. 

‘‘La! Miss Urs'la!’ gasped the child. 

‘‘Where’s Vather ?”” asked Ursula, in a low, quick whisper. 

‘‘T seed ’un by now, Miss Urs'la, zo I did, out along by dree-hounds 
waste.” 

The maid was sharp as a needle. She had picked up the names of all 
the fields and places already, though she had only been there a few weeks. 
She understood, too; for she looked quite knowing, and spoke with eager 
gladness to think, for Miss Urs’la’s sake, that the master was out of the 
Way. 

a the answer, so readily given, the tace of Ursula Handsford grew hard, 
and a flush of shame reddened her check. 
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“La! Miss Urs‘la!" gasped the child. 


She knew her father so well. She could read the secret thought that 
prompted almost every step he took. From very stinginess he had crept 
out, thinking that friends or visitors might chance on feast-day to drop in, 
and then, if only for the look of the thing, he must put his best upon the 
board. Even the relief of finding she might get away unbeknown and with- 
out words could not overcome her indignation at such meanness. 

Out of the depths of her humiliation and anger she was like to laugh 
aloud at so much care so clearly uncalled for. Nobody wanted to come 
there—oh dear no! Nobody ’pon earth was such a fool, no fear! Why, 
the very cider that they drank was too sour to sell. Not once ina blue 
moon did any footstep out of friendship cross the threshold. She could 
almost wish her father back that minute to see her start. There would be 
a grim pleasure in hearing him rave. She would go on her way all the 
same, and never answer a word—just to make him the more spiteful. 

Then her eye fell again upon Hannah Peach, still gazing in wonder and 
amazement. 

It was not much, this admiration of a pauper child, dazzled for the first 
time by blue ribbons and a white frock, but it was sincere. To see it 
softened Ursula. There was something kind and good-natured always 
ready in the heart of her, and dearly she loved to be admired and liked, 
whether by man or maid. At once it brought her thoughts back to the 
hill, the revel, and the dance. P2 
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Then she smiled upon Hannah, who, after all, put her to do what you 
would, was a wonderful handy, good girl. Ursula’s voice became quite 
coaxing and sweet. 

“You must put out the bread and cheese, Hannah, just afore dark, the 
very same as if I were here.” 

“Iss, Miss Urs’la.”’ 

‘* An’ only draw the little brown cup o’ cider, an’ not quite full. For 
the maister might not drink it all, an’ then he’d grumble at ’ee, Hannah, 
‘bout the waste.” 

‘*Iss, Miss Urs’la.” 

‘An’ bring it steady so as not to slop a drop ’pon the vloor, whatever 
you do do.” 

‘© No Miss Urs’la.” 

‘An’ zay, when he do ax ’ce, that Miss Urs’la is gone up to the hill to 
the widow White’s.” 

‘*Iss, Miss Urs’la.” 

Ursula paused a moment to turn over in her mind whether there might 
be anything more. 

“* Very well, then, Hannah,” she said, at last, in a tone of great encourage- 
ment. ‘Mind what you be about; an’ do your very best; an’ zee the 
geese be home; an’ watch the turkeys go up to roost; an’ be sure to turn 
the kay ’pon milk-house door when you do go out, or the cats ‘ull be in. 
An’ if you do all well, as I verily do believe you will, Hannah, I shall bring 
’ee home something. Something for your very own zelf. Something you'll 
like.” 

Then, with a mysterious nod which left a vague assurance of untold 
munificence, Ursula hastened out of the door. 

Intoxicated with a promise leaving so much to the imagination, 
Hannah followed so far as the porch and watched her mistress up the 
hill. Never in her life had she possessed anything of her own. Even 
the milking-pinney, put on with such pride the day she left the work- 
house to go out to work, was only hers to wear. It belonged to Jacob 
Handsford, as hé let her know pretty sharp that day she strent it with 
a nail, right down through, running out to drive back the pigs. Hannah 
could not take her wondering eyes from the retreating figure of Ursula, 
as the white bodice and hair of golden-red gleamed in the sunlight above 
the hedge-row bush. It was a vision of everything on earth that Hannah 
longed for—everything she had not got. She loved and worshipped with 
all her heart this young mistress who, of all the world, alone was kind. 
She stood like one entranced, until the goddess, reaching the outskirts 
of the revel, mingled and was lost amongst the crowd. 

Ursula walked quickly, for one desire above all others was uppermost 
in her mind—to fall in with young Jack White and have a talk as they 
had agreed. 

She had been forced to wait until after milking before she could go 
up to put on her frock. She was late. Like enough, he would be out 
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about by now. A tumbler, glittering in spangles, had spread a cloth 
upon the road and was tying himself into knots. A group of giggling 
maidens standing by, shouted to Ursie Handsford to come and see. One 
and another called her by name, and asked, in joke, whether she had lost 
anything and where she was running so fast. But, nodding and laughing 
all round, Ursula pushed her way through the throng, scarcely stopping, 
as some folk said, to so much as turn the head o’ her. And so, by the 
footpath across the field, she came to Winterhays. 

The front door, studded with great nails, stood hospitably open. A 
hubbub of laughter and voices, high in merriment and talking altogether, 
came from within. For the sake of good manners, she lifted the iron 
latch-ring and rapped upon the door. But la! if she had knocked till 
doomsday, nobody would have given heed; and so she walked straight in 
without waiting for anyone to come. She was sure of a welcome. Not 
merely because the Whites were hearty people and neighbourly, to whom 
you could never cume amiss, but she had walked with William now for 
more than a twelvemonth and was almost like one of the household. 

The kitchen was a crowd of company. It was open house, sure enough. 
Folk came in and went out, just as it pleased their fancies. Visitors 
had become so plentiful that all the chairs, upstairs and down, could not 
provide a perch for everybody at once. So the young must stand, to be 
sure, and let women-folk and the aged quat down to rest their huckles. 
Why, the maidens were cven sitting in one another’s laps. And as for a 
seat at the board to get a bit and a sup, they must watch to catch places 
as one after another did get up. 

All this Ursula gathered at a glance, as soon as she got inside the 
door. 

In those days, the village revel was the feast of all the year, and 
relatives flocked to it from far and near. To-day, the Widow White, bustling 
about in her best Sunday weeds, beneath a face of smiles carried a world of 
care. But her quick eye noted with satisfaction that nobody of consequence 
was missing. All the Puckeridges, the Moggs, and the Tutchinses of any 
account were there--to say nothing of Malachi Webb, who always pushed 
himself and his knock-knees everywhere, though only a second cousin by 
marriage and nothing by blood. Aunt Rebecca Eliza Mogg had come 
with all her five. And her sister, Ann, bent on a holiday, had brought 
the baby in arms. 

This was as it should be, for Rizpah White, that year, had done her 
best. 

The floor of beaten clay was strewed with rushes and sweet-smelling 
herbs. The hearth was hidden with fresh green boughs and yellow flags 
brought up from the valley. But the dresser shelves were bare. For 
every wooden trencher and every bit of ware was on the long oaken 
bench, with a rump of beef, a spare-rib of pork, a famous ham that had 
hung twelve months to dry in the chimney—to say nothing of custards, 
and, in the middie, a great bowl of furmity, half as big as a house. The 
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relatives were ranged upon each side on long stools and ate—oh, how they 
ate! And, with every mouthful, the widow, bustling around, popped in 
a word. 

“Come, Uncle John Puckeridge, you don’t get on. Naw. you ha’n't 
a-got what you do like. I do know you ha’n’t. There, Simon Mogg, 
now do gie your uncle John Puckeridge a bit more fat to his lean. 
Cousin Malachi Webb, if you can’t help yourself, you’ll be like to go 
short, zo don’t ’ee bide an’ gapey, whatever you do do. What, Girt-uncle 
Tutchins, you ha’n’t never a-done! Why, you've a-eat nothing. There, 
I be sorry o’ my life ’tis no better, sure a 

So she went on, her voice rising in confidence above the clatter of 
the feast, and then sinking into solicitous anxiety lest more might have 
been thought of or expected. 

To understand aright both the height and the hiiiuility of this good 
woman’s pride, you must know that Rizpah White was a Puckeridge 
born, and brimful of the self-esteem of that ancient, respectable race. 

Before she wedded with William White, she had learned for certain, 
on the indisputable authority of all her kin, that no variety of human- 
kind that ever trod shoe-leather, or ever shall, could be better than a 
Puckeridge. You see, all the Puckeridges had such sense. If any man, 
not being a Puckeridge, thought different to any Puckeridge, that man 
was wrong. Later years, alas! had brought a somewhat broader view of 
life. Being pinched for money had something to do with it—and the 
growing up of sons. For now that William and John were men, she 
saw quite clearly that the Whites were just as good. 

And the Whites were not out o’ Winterhays—not yet. 

Of all her doubts and cares, this was the head and chief: to hide her 
poverty from her own folk, and wear a good face over her troubles. 
Rizpah could not a-bear that people should go away and talk. And 
relatives—well, say what you will, relatives do come a-purpose to eye out 
and gape in wonder ovcr the very leastest little thing. And, of course, 
everybody ’pon earth—that is to say, everybody within five miles o’ 
Bratton—had heard hundreds of times that poor William White had not 
done so wonderful sprightly, nor left his wife and sons anything too well 
off. Still, for all that, the Puckeridges, the Moggses, and the Tutchinses, 
when they trooped in to the funeral, were all proper a-sucked in. There 
was a plenty o’ victuals, thank God! but no will to be read. And so 
there was, to-day. Had it been the last bit and sup in the cupboard, the 
widow would have put it out. Better to pinch for weeks than to look 
poor. And this sort of pride, if it left a bare shelf for to-morrow, kept 
her from grumbling, too. 

She chanced to glance that way just as Ursula came through the 
doorway. 

“ Hullo then, Ursie. An’ how's Ursie Handsford ?”’ she cried, with the 
welcome ever ready for any who crossed her threshold. 

Every head turned at once. Great-uncle Tutchins, at that moment 
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rising from the table, stopped dusting crumbs from the creases of his 
waistcoat, and burst into a loud guffaw. 

“Haw! haw! Why ’tis never Ursie Handsford, then,” he roared. 

He toddled into the middle of the kitchen floor and looked the maid up 
and down with his wicked little slit of a red eye, as if to make quite sure. 

“ An’ eet 'tis,” he went on, turning to the company with an air of 
conviction. ‘* Now do ’ee know what I thought? Dalled if I didn’t think 
*twere a sunbeam a-coming in so soft then. I did, sure.” 

A merry little round man of three score years and ten, great-uncle 
Tutchins, when there were maidens about, was even now a sad wag. 

Now, though Jacob Handsford, with his unneighbourly ways, made no 
friends, he and his were objects of interest to al] the country round. The 
knowledge that he must be saving every day of his life, though it begot 
dislike, filled every mind with awe. Fireside gossip never wearied of 
measuring his hoard. There was the farm, the scattered bits of land of 
his own, and the money in odd corners out to use, nobody knew where— 
except one or two present who had secretly borrowed a few pounds of 
which they did not tell. And money, never touched, will breed as fast as 
rabbits left alone. Why, Jacob Handsford, please God to spare him long 
life, must die worth thousands. And he had no call to leave so much as a 
penny-piece away from Ursula. Yet, for all that, he might. For he hated 
William White like poison—everybody knew that. 

So every mother’s son around Bratton was aware of a complication 
growing up in their midst, and went in wonder how things would turn out. 
Some had offered to bet a guinea that Ursula would marry her fancy, 
money or none. But some laughed that William White might surely wear 
the willow if he stayed away too long at sea. 

Thus the arrival of the girl aroused such interest that mastication was 
for the moment suspended, and all the company stared and grinned at 
great-uncle Tutchins’s foolery. As to Ursula, she looked as pleased as 
the rest. 

Then uncle Puckeridge chimed in in the same strain. 

‘* Now, I were uneasy like,” he began, slowly raising his left hand—with 
a two-pronged, buck-handled fork clutched in his fingers—and_ thoughtfully 
feeling with outstretched thumb for the roughness of a growing beard on 
his shaven jowl. ‘I really couldn’ enjoy my victuals for a thought o’ 
something a-wanting. I zaid to myself, ‘What is it now?’ And I zaid, 
‘’Pon my life, then, I can’t tell, but for certain ’tis a something.’ _ But 
there, now ’tis all complete.” 

He waved both knife and fork to the peril of his neighbours, as he 
leaned back, as red as a turkey-cock, and chuckled, and choked, to the peril 
of himself. 

Then cousin Simon Mogg had a word to say. 

Nobody on earth ever had relative wiser than cousin Simon Mogg. He 
knew both sides of a penny, for all he looked so daft. The man must get 
up early who would get round the blind side of cousin Simon Mogg. For 
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sure, he was not such a fool as he looked, and that, in Bratton, was the 
loftiest wisdom to which the human mind could ever rise. 

A fair man of five-and-forty, with freckles all over his face, and a weak, 
soft beard like wool, he had a squeaky little voice and looked staid beyond 
his years. ‘‘ Now I'll warr’nt,” he began, screwing his mouth on one side 
and speaking only with his lips, ‘ I’ll_ warr’nt I do know what Ursie have 
a-got in mind, then.” He gazed all round with an air of having made a 
great discovery which, upon a little persuasion, he would be quite ready to 
impart. 

“Got in mind?” roared great-uncle Tutchins, pointing a fat finger at 
Ursula. ‘‘ What should a fine, handsome young ooman have in mind, then, 
but to go a-dancing an’ hop round to the tune o’ thik viddle? Eh? 
Upzides !’’—Great-uncle Tutchins certainly was a wonder for his years, 
for with the word he leapt like a hop-frog—‘‘In an’ out”—To and fro he 
danced before Ursula, first on one toe, then on the other, as light asa 
feather—‘‘ Down the middle.” He caught her by the hand and, holding it 
above his head, they jigged across the rush-covered floor and plump up 
against the blue back of Malachi Webb. 

“‘ Ay, Ursie have a-got no lead ’pon the heels o’ her, I’ll go bail,” cried 
uncle Puckeridge. 

““Not she. She’s so sprack as a kitten,” panted great-uncle Tutchins, 
wiping his brow. 

‘‘ Ay, or a young lambkin when the zun do smile down warm upon the 
back o° un.” 

‘But, Ursie, you be late. You be late, I tell ee.” 

Whether he admonished or played the fool, everybody laughed at great- 
uncle Tutchins. He had such a way, with never so much as a smile upon 
the face of him, that folk were bound to laugh when there was really 
nothing to laugh at. And, at Bratton revel, they were all so jolly, with 
their little differences forgotten or made up, and every morsel-bit of envy 
and ill-will thrown to the winds. So that, what with the shower of 
compliments that pattered down as brisk as April rain, Ursula was quite 
pleased and flattered. Sheshowed it, too. For she was all smiles and her 
eyes as bright as morning. It was such a change after the grinding life at 
home where good-humour was as scarce as if it cost ready money. 

Then cousin Malachi Webb must needs put in his spoke. 

“Ah! but Ursie were fo’ced to milkey. She were proud as punch, I'll 
go bail, when she carr’ed in thik last pail. ’Tis to be hoped, sure enough, 
she didden toss her head too high an’ drow down pail an’ all—there—right 
“pon the stones by the milk-house door.” 

The picture of such mishap was clear to all. The mirth, since everybody 
was so happy, became boisterous—out of all reason with the cause, as it 
were. 

A suspicion flashed across the girl’s mind that the young Jack White 
might have whispered a word of what he saw. Her countenance fell. The 
smiles faded from her cheek. Her only reply was a glance of sudden anger 
fit to curdle the blood of cousin Malachi Webb. 


They jigged across the rush-covered floor. 
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‘“‘ Heart alive! Now you’ve affronted the maid. I wouldn’t be in your 
shoes, Malachi Webb, not if you should ax her to dance. Gie una piece 
o’ your mind, my dear. Such nothern talk as that.” 

Great-uncle Tutchins twinkled with fun and shook all over himself with 
delight. Bear-baiting, cudgel-playing, cock-fighting were the joys of his 
life ; and to set folk a-sparring was better to him than meat and drink. 

But the girl recovered her temper so far as it was shown in her face. 

“La! I don’t care a pin about Malachi Webb, sure,” she laughed, 
with a toss of her head. 

“‘Then run out, there’s a dear, and enjoy yourself.” 

“Tis better out o’ doors than in, any day o’ the week,” cried she, turning 
towards the door. Then, without waiting for more words, she acted upon 
the old man’s advice and went out. 

The home-field was by this time thronged with people, for folk had left 
the standings in the road to come in and join in the dancing or watch the 
sports. There was to be cudgel-playing on a stage, and wrestling, racing in 
sacks, and grinning through a horse-collar for a prize. But Ursula was ill 
at ease. She went wandering from one delight to another, but took no 
joy in any of them. She was certain Jack White had told. She knew 
well enough how easily things leak out. Just a whisper in the ear, with 
a promise to let it go no further, and then, by next day, it had run like 
wildfire. Above everything, Ursula hated to be talked about. Her father’s 
ways had made her very sore, and already she pictured the neighbours 
smiling behind her back whenever she might chance to pass down street. 
But where was Jack White? Nota sign of him anywhere could she see. 
That made her madder still. It was he who said, ‘“‘Come up to house!” 
She never offered it. 

She made her way out of the thickest of the crowd and along the path 
into the road. 

Now, when everything was quiet with the pedlars and at the tradesmen’s 
stalls, was the time to look around and choose the promised fairing to carry 
home to Hannah. Ursula was kind at heart. She would pick out some- 
thing downright pretty now to please her. Poor little maid! 

Just above the village ale-house was a narrow strip of garden running 
alongside the road, with a bower at one end, furnished with a bench and 
stools. Scarcely had Ursula passed this summer-house when, suddenly, a 
sound of voices, high in dispute and talking altogether, fell upon her ears. 

“Tis a lie,” cried one. ‘I tell ’ee ’tis a lie.” 

And with the same, young Jack stepped out into the open, full in view 
above the hedgerow. 

He had thrown aside his smock for the holiday and was in his best—a 
broad-tailed coat that had been his father’s, of dark brown’ West of 
England cloth, with cuffs six inches wide. For Jack was a bit of a buck in 
his way, as many of the Whites had been before. But his face was 
flushed. His teeth clenched. In his fist he still held four cards. With an 
oath he dashed thein down upon the ground. 
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Ho! ho! So Master Johnny had been a-gaming, then—and lost. A 
smile just flickered around Ursula’s red lips. She had him, tit for tat. If 
this were known and should chance to come to the ear of the constable, 
Master Jacky wouldn’t like that. 

Their eyes met. She gave him a mischievous nod and was quick to 
mark his annoyance at being found out. But he put on the best front he 
could, stepped back into the bower for his hat, gave a whistle, and, a minute 
later, was by her side in the road. Close at his heel, but hidden until now 
by the garden hedge, followed a brindled bull-dog, very heavy in the body 
and short in the leg. 

“Don’t ’ee ever zay a word, Ursie,” he begged of her at once. ‘“ But 
there, I do know you won't.” 

‘Then why have you a-let out about me?” 

“7 han’t.” 

She held up a finger. ‘‘ You told Malachi Webb.” 

‘“* Never a sound, Ursie,”’ he declared, ‘‘ to any kirsten soul.” 

“Sure ?”’ 

** So true as the light.” 

‘* Sure an’ sure an’ double-door ? ” 

She looked straight at him. She was so deep in earnest that the 
meaningless words took on the solemn nature of an oath. 

‘Pon my life,’ he swore. 

She could see that he was speaking the truth. Her misgivings set at 
rest, she was now all eagerness to get back to the field. But she was older 
_ than he, and so, as they went, she talked to him, as it were, for his good. 

‘*What do you want to go a-carding for then, Jack? You've a-got no 
loose money to lose. An’ poor William forced to go to sea. ’Tis too bad, 
Jack. So ’tis.” 

He looked quite crestfallen, and had not a word to say. 

She found delight in scolding since he took it so well and, under 
the circumstances, there was so much sense in it, too. 

‘* An’ then you mus’ needs be running about wherever there’s a bull or a 
bear to be baited. I can’t think how you can like to do it. I be ashamed 
o’ ee, Jack—I be. An’ spend you must, for certain, wherever you do go. 
La! Jack. How you can keep such an ugly thing of a dog for no purpose 
but to—— ?” 

This was too much for young Jack. 

“T tell ’ee what ’tis, Ursie,”” he cut her off short. ‘‘ He’s the handsomest 
thing in all Somerset, but one—so there. Come on an’ zee un. He'll go 
straight, an’ never let go so long as teeth can hold, an’ never make a 
sound—'ood ’ee, Holdvast?”’ He stooped to stroke the beast. ‘‘ No, not 
if you did tear un limb from limb. Come on. ’Tis a’most time, now.” 

‘I do hate to watch it,” cried the girl. But, for all that, she quickened 
her pace and they went along together as merry as crickets. 

The people, by this time, had already begun to make their way to a small 
coombe in the hill-side, and to take places, some sitting, some standing 
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around. In the middle was a patch of level grass, towards which cousin 
Simon Mogg and Malachi Webb, in white shirts, were leading a large, red bull 
that pulled and dragged and snorted as he went. But, willy-nilly, they got 
him along and, before Jack and Ursula were there, had made him fast to a 
ring in an oaken stake set deep and firm in the ground. 

It was a sight to terrify a faint heart—this huge beast, as he snorted 
and bellowed with rage at seeing so many folk, and well knowing what 
was to come. Sometimes he made a rush, may be six or eight yards, his 
tether’s length, and stamped and then with lowered head tried to tear up 
the turf and toss it in the air. But the tips of his horns had been cut off 
lest he should gore the dogs. Then all the faces round the coombe grew 
eager with excitement longing for the sport to begin. 

As they drew quite near, Ursula dropped a step behind. But, ashamed 
to show fear there in the face of the crowd, she kept on, although Jack 
pushed forward to the very front, as he needs must to set his dog. So the 
girl was standing very close indeed. 

It was true she hated it. The noise and fierceness of the bull, although 
she knew he was tied up, made her tremble in spite of herself. The thud 
of his hoof upon the ground brought her heart into her mouth. For 
Ursula had imagination to raise dangers before her mind more than her 
eyes could see. Besides, she was all for gaiety and would rather have been 
dancing—of course she would. Yet, being there, although she was wont 
to turn sick at sight of blood, there was such a fascination in the sport that 
she could not help looking. 

The first to be let go was a bitch belonging to Malachi Webb, and she 
leapt at the bull fair and square, but broke her hold and fell under his 
breast. Then he, smarting from the scratch of her teeth, and in the first 
frenzy of his rage, trampled upon her with all his might. It made Ursula 
hold her breath to see how he turned the white of his wicked eye. The 
bitch, mangled, and'dragging a broken leg, crept out behind, and with a 
yelp or two crawled out of reach. Then everybody of Bratton, always 
ready to laugh at Malachi, set up a jeer at his cur. 

Next came the turn of Jack White. 

The dog sprang a good six feet or more and seized the bull by the nose. 
Truly the boasts of his owner were not vain. Holdfast was as good as his 
name. Neither shaking, nor lifting, nor crushing against the ground could 
make him let go. For he was cunning, too, and writhed out of the way 
when the bull bored down with his head. So that soon the people clapped ; 
then they cheered ; and, at last, there was an uproar that might have been 
heard at Staverdale. 

Then a thing happened that was the talk of Bratton for many a year. 

Out of breath and out of heart, the bull stood still. Except for the 
heaving chest and quivering flank, it was like a carven, painted image set 
up for show. And so they stood, until, after a minute or two, out of very 
quietness, the dog grew tired and dropped off. 

In an instant, the bull had got him on his horns and tossed him—ay, 


Just in the nick of time, Jack dodged aside. 
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the height of a good-sized hay-rick, and right to the other side of the level 
grass. 

The dog was high in the air, head downwards, with his legs outstretched 
against the sky, and like enough to break his back with such a fall. 

Then, quick as thought, yourig Jack rushed in—past the bull—across 
the green—and just in time to catch the falling ‘‘ Holdvast” in his arms. 
And need he had to be quick indeed ; for the bull, charging from one end 
to the other, twice his tether’s length, followed close at his heels. 

There was a sound very like the crack of a whip, but loud as a gun. 

With the weight of his rush, the collar that held the bull had snapped 
away from the rope, and the mad beast was free. 

To Ursula, all this was but a glance; and then, the folk were running 
all ways at once—women screaming—crying to their children—and inen, 
as they got far away and out of danger, shouting to those who were near 
to ‘‘ Stop him,” as if that were easy to be done. 

Ursula ran and screamed like the rest, only, being so close, she kept 
turning her head to look over her shoulder in fear of what was to happen. 
Thus she saw it all. 

The bull, checked as he came upon the rope when it broke, fell forward 
upon his knees. 

Up in an instant, horns down to the ground, tail stiff as a pump-handle, 
with all his might he galloped at Jack White. And would have had him, 
too, in atrice. But, just in the nick of time, Jack dodged aside. The bull, 
with his eyes shut, went blundering by. Then turned off short and ran 
after great-uncle Tutchins whom elderly nimbleness could never have 
saved from a better world if it had not been for a bit of real cleverness. 

Young Jack caught the bull by the tail, and the life of great-uncle 
Tutchins was spared. 

Round and round they spun as if they were dancing a reel, whilst 
Malachi Webb's cur came and barked like a sheep-dog. And Holdfast ran 
in without a sound, but fell off at once. Then the bull, fairly distraught to 
find himself tackled in so strange a way, set out straight as a line right down 
the hill. Hard as he could go, he went (young Jack hanging back as much 
as he might, but holding fast with both hands), and fell blindly into the 
gully that parted Jacob Handsford’s wheat from the bottom of the home- 
field. 

So there was an end to the danger, and all the rest wa; talk. For every 
tongue began to wag about what might have happened, and young Jack was 
a hero to be sure. And great-uncle Tutchins felt truly grateful with all his 
heart, although over-exertion after a heavy meal had brought on a_ hacking 
cough, and he was ‘‘ terrible much afeard,” as he owned, himself, *‘ that he 
had run so vast thik night that he mus’ goo broken-winded for the rest of 
his days.” 

The fiddle had struck up again, and many a young couple was footing it 
briskly in the long shadow to the east of the oak trees by the time Jack 
White camy: back to the side of Ursula. 
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He was warm with exertion, and blushing all over his face, as they say, 
to find himself so much bepraised. 

“Come on, Ursie!” he cried, by way of asking her to dance. 

“Come on,” she answered, springing to her feet at once. 

So they stood up for a reel. On and on, up and down went the fiddle- 
stick under the chin of the crowder as if it would never stop. For when a 
Somerset fiddler’s elbow is well oiled with cider, there is no more end to the 
music than to the noise of a running brook. And the good folk of Bratton, 
on revel days, never grew leg-weary or wanted to sit down, but hopped and 
frisked, in and out, and round and back, and then twined with such good 
heart that, verily and truly, in all likelihood they would have been hopping 
and frisking now if, by a merciful Providence, a string hadn’ a-snapped, and 
brought things to a sudden standstill. 

Yet even then the fiddler did not lose his head. 

Quick as a bird, he made the fiddle squeak, squeak, queak for all the world 
like a little pig pinched by the tail. 

Then every girl cried ‘‘ Oh!” as if she thought she was going to be hurt. 
For, at the sign, every man turned round and kissed his maid as he had 
good right todo. And if young Jack kissed Ursula, why, she would have 
thought him a fool if he hadn’t-—and sure, he was almost a brother-law, so 
there could be no great harm in that. 

They strolled around under the trees to cool. It was most terrible hot, 
and Jack took off his coat just as if he had been going to work, and hung it 
out of the way on one of the lower limbs of the oak. Ursula fanned herself 
with her “‘ handkercher.” But they were ready enough, be sure, before the 
crowder could get in a new string and screw his fiddle well up in tune. 

“Come on,”’ said he. 

“Come on, then,’ she echoed. 

Ursula never enjoyed a dance so much in her life. 

But the day was passing by. A gentle twilight came creeping over hill 
and wood and dale. The golden sunlight faded from the grass, and the last 
gleam from the western side of the square, red-brick chimneys jutting above 
the village thatch. Yet it did not become dark. The great full moon had 
risen behind the homestead of Winterhays straight in the facc of the setting 
sun. So, before they had quite drifted into the dumps o’ night, everything 
was shining silver clear in the bright moonlight. 

Then, many of the quieter folk began to bid ‘ good-bye,” and think of 
turning homewards. But Ursula, carried away with the delight of move- 
ment and the freedom of unfettered mirth, went on dancing long after the 
dew lay wet upon the turf. It was such a change from the narrowness and 
everlasting fault-finding, morning, noon, and night, of her niggard life. 
Just for once, this evening, she had been light and happy as heart could 
wish. So the minutes passed uncounted, whilst time sped on and it 
late. 

At last, most of the people had gone, and many of those that stayed so 
late began to grow quarrelsome in drink. For where there are sports, tnere 
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is certain to be some bother or the other. All the world over, it is just the 
same—the few that win will swagger over their fellows, and they that lose 
can never sit down satisfied. So the dancers had dwindled down to very 
few; and on every side were high words and a lot of noise toward the end 
of Bratton revel. 

Then Ursula suddenly recollected the lateness of the hour. 

“I must get on,” she whispered in Jack’s ear. ‘I ought to ha’ went 
long agone. I can tell ’ee, the old man’ll be fine ’an angry as 'tis. Walk 
on down so fur wi’ me, Jack. Do’eenow. There be so many about—an’ 
all so rough.” 

They went together by a path across the fields, away from so much 
trumpery hub-bub in the village street. The night was quiet and sweet 
with all the fragrance of the dew-fed flowers. They talked of everything, 
with minds as frank and free from guile as the open air upon the hills is free 
from harm. 

Of how William would have luck for certain and come home soon. And 
Ursula would get her own money into her own hands, if she died for it, so 
she would—and then marry at once. For what good is it to wait to be rich 
till all the best 0’ life is gone? Not a bit. For the soul of her, Ursula 
could not sce why felk could not go on all happy-like, one with another, 
without so much worry and scraping, just to think you’ve a-got more, than 
the rest, and then to put it out to use or lock it away out of sight until you 
be dead. Fags! There was no sense in that. Not but what Jack must 
save his ha'pence—that was another thing, but—— , 

So she talked on, with all the deep, unconscious wisdom that sounds like 
nothing when it falls from simple lips. And young Jack saw the rightship, 
too, of all she said. 

At a stile, hard by the barn, they stopped. Her father hated the 
Whites, and it would be just as well, if he were waiting, that he should not 
see young Jack. They stood a minute; then shook hands and parted, 
witha 

‘“‘Good night, Ursie.” 

“Good night, Jack.” 

And that was all. 

She hurried across the barton, with the empty cow-stalls dark upon one 
side, and through the little garden to the porch. The moonlight fell across 
the arch and lighted up the stone seat upon the right as bright as day. 
She lifted the latch and pushed, but the door was firm and would 
not give an inch. By the rattle she could hear that it was barred. 

So he had locked her out. 

That he was like to be fine and mad and to use loud words, she knew, 
but she had never thought of this. Day by day, from early morning to 
dark night, she worked for him like a slave ; and now, because for once in 
her life she had done as others do and taken her hour of pleasure with the 
rest, he must turn the key upon her. It was only a threat to be sure—as 
idle as the jeers with which he was so free. But the insult stung her to the 
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quick. To shut her out from house was like saying she had gone to the 
bad, and there, for all he cared, she might stay. Again she wished to God 
he were dead and in his grave. She said it between her set teeth, and 
meant it, too. She hated him, so there! and had done for years. He 
thought, no doubt, to hear her knock and knock, and at last come down as 
a favour and grumble and let her in. She would never knock; not if she 
stood there all night upon the stones. 

But, just at the height of this resolve, her heart failed. A woman’s 
courage is like a wave which rises sharply into a sudden menace and just 
as quickly falls away and sinks. A sound of drunken revellers, singing in 
snatches as they staggered down the road, made her afraid. 

She knocked and stood waiting, but no one answered. 

Knuckles wete no good against the heavy oaken door. By the path 
lay a pebble that had fallen out of the edging of the flower-knot. She 
picked it up and knocked again, loudly, on the head of one of the great, 
square nails. 

Then she laid her ear against the key-hole and listened. 

But all was silent. Nothing stirred. There was not so much as a 
foot-fall in the house. 

She threw down the stone. She would go straight away to the Whites, 
afore they were a-bed, and tell how she was treated 

Yet there might be people staying for the night. Great-uncle Tutchins, 
with his jokes, or that fool, Malachi Webb, gaping and staring to swallow 
down everything said or done. Better take the barn-door key from its 
hiding place in the chink below the thatch, and go in and lie down upon 
the cess, the heap of unthrashed corn upon one side of the threshing-floor, 
with a sheaf to make as sweet and clean a pillow as head could wish to lie 
upon. 

Only there were rats— 

Why, even as she was—in the porch—of a hot mid-summer night—— 

But with so many tramps about, tumblers and showmen and that — 
bad fellows who were used to creep in anywhere cf a night out of the 
way. 
She shuddered at the thought. 

She was more helpless to shift for herself than a child. At home she 
would have to stay until William came back to marry her—whenever that 
might chance to be. There was nothing for it but to wait until morning 
and then drudge on again. 

A bitter feeling that, only half suspected, lay at the bottom of her heart, 
burst out. 

Why did not William marry her before he went, if he loved her so much 
as he said? He had walked with her for more than atwelvemonth. Why 
did he not take her to church, and home to Winterhays, out of the way of 
so much bother, half of it for his sake? She could have earned her living 
like the rest. No fear! And would have stood a true wife till he came 
back, even if it had been for years; ay, and worked her fingers to the bone 
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there, where her lot was to be cast. But no, he must go off and get money 
first, and leave her here to bear the brunt of it alone. 

She threw herself into the innermost corner on the darkest side of the 
porch and gave way to a tempest of angry sobs and tears. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HARVEST. 


It was harvest. But, in all Bratton, Jacob Handsford only had not yet 
begun to reap. 

All around the hillside, above the orchards bright with apples turning 
red, below the leafy woods, and wedged between the meadows green with 
aftergrass, were grounds of golden, waving wheat. The cloudless sky had 
never looked so blue as just behind the standing barley on the ridge, and 
not a storm that year had come to beat it down. Only a gentle, rippling 
breeze to help it ripen inthe sun. 

First into one piece then another the reapers went, and close behind 
them stooped the women binding sheaves. From early morning until dark, 
throughout the happy, sunny days, they worked without a drop of rain. So 
Bratton was in the best of humours, and everything as lucky as you like. 

Now here, now there, sometimes two together, burst out the shouts and 
whooping of the reapers as farm after farm cut its last sheaf and decked it 
out with flowers. 

“Well cut! Well bound! 
Well shocked! Well caved from ground!” 

Sometimes a waggon rattled up or down the village street past Jacob 
Handsford's house. Upon the tcp o’ the load was a figure made of the best 
of the corn, trimmed with ribbons of all colours, and crowned with poppies, 
great horse-daisies, and hollyhocks. This was the harvest-queen. With it 
went everybody, singing fit to burst his throat the song of harvest-home : 

“ We have ploughed, we have zowed, 
We have reahed, we have mowen, 
We have brought home every load. 

Hip! Hip! Hurrah !? 

Jacob Handsford watched and listened with a bitterness of envy in his 
heart. The neighbours were all doing so well whilst day by day his own 
was going to waste. It seemed to him that, only to madden him, they 
crawled as slow as snails up the hill, and cheered the louder over-right his 
door. Ha! he said to himself, he knew what they meant—and the thought 
made him grind his teeth. For that year they had sent him the “mare!” 
But, though the fools little guessed it, he could tell where it came from, and 
who was to pay for it, too, in the end. He had overheard every word that 
was said. 

It came from up to Whites’, and this was how it happened. 

In those days, ncighbours agrecd together to help each other, and do the 
work first fit. They made a king of the reapers, whose word was law ; and 
from farm to farm they went in turn, where they were wanted most, and 
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every homestead found a feast. But Jacob, for his stinginess, and because, 
in old times he was never satisfied with what was done, but always fancied 
himself hurt when men had worked their best, was left out of it to-year, or 
forced, however great his need, to wait till last. All the world over, where 
you will, folk will help them first whom they love most; and never a soul 
could he get to come to him until everybody else had done. So there was 
good reason why Jacob could not join in the general jollity. He was paying 
for his meanness a deal more than if he had put money out of pocket to win 
goodwill. 

Beside himself to know what to do, for the twentieth time he 
walked up to the ground against the gully to look at his wheat. The 
sparrows that harboured by the thousand in the tall, thick hedgerows were 
playing most terrible work with it, to be sure. Blue pigeons spread their 
wings and sailed down upon it from the oak treesin the wood. And more 
than that, the berries were dead ripe and dry, fit to drop at the first breath 
of wind. It was enough to break a man’s heart to see the ears so beaten 
out and thinner day by day. And there, across to Winterhays, they were 
cutting the last piece, too. 

He heard the fools singing and looked round. 

He saw Ursula standing on one side, laughing and joking with the rest 
—enjoying herself just as if there were no such thing as waste of money in 
this world. A trumpery giglet of a maid, that any minute of the day must 
needs run off; and yet, for the life of him, he dared not say too much, for 
fear she might go and leave him altogether. 

He blamed that to the Whites, too. They set her against him, and held 
with her in her defiance. Ever since she stayed up to Winterhays so late, 
the night he locked her out of house, she was changed, and cared no more 
for him than if his words were water. And although nothing came of it at 
the time, and nothing had been said since, unspoken thoughts kept working 
in the heart of each like hidden seeds swelling underground and only 
waiting the right moment to spring forth. 

What happened then Jacob knew no more than the dead. 

To bolt the door and go to bed at dark was his habit, for he never could 
a-bear to light a candle in summer-time. It pleased him to know that he 
was doing only as he was wont, and Ursula must take the inevitable 
consequence. And then, twice he heard her knock. Ha! let her knock 
again. And let it be a lesson to her. She had never consulted him about 
going out, so what need to consider her about coming in? Jacob sat up in 
bed and listened. 

But when Ursula did not knock he became restless. 

What was she doing? Had she gone back to Whites’ for the night ? 
Every soul in Bratton would know it, to-morrow, and not one but would 
take the girl’s part. Or had she gone for good, as she, yesterday, 
threatened ? The thought made him more uneasy still. 

At last he could bear the silence and uncertainty no longer. He got up, 
slipped on his small- clothes: and went down-stairs to open the door. 
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But Ursula was not there. The porch was empty, and he walked out 
into the barton in the bright moonlight and stood beside the stalls. 
Perhaps she might have crept in somewhere out of the way—into some 
corner to wait for morning. He called her name. But everything was 
still. If she were hiding, she did not care to answer. He called again, 
louder than before. He was afraid that somebody might be about and 
hear, and he stole back into the house and barred the door once more, with 
a feeling that things had not turned out well, and he had made a fool of 
himself. 

If Ursula were to go from home, and the cows now all come into full pail, 
who would make the cheese, to-morrow ? 

That thought worried him as much as what folk would say. He could 
not get a wink of sleep all night for turning it over in his mind, and, at day- 
break, he got up and went out again. Like enough she had found a place 
somewhere out of the way. Perhaps he might find her now, and sneer at 
her crumpled “‘ fallals,” for Ursula would have on all her finery—no fear. 
But nothing fell out to his wish. In barn or loft or stall, not a latch had 
been lifted. And at the hour for fetching in the cows, Ursula came down as 
usual, fresh as a daisy, after a good night’s sleep. The toad of a maid 
went singing on her way to the leaze. 

Jacob Handsford was perplexed, but he wisely kept a still tongue. She 
must have crept in unbeknown before he went to bed. 

And Ursula never said a word, but, for that reason, harboured anger 
all the more. Father or not, she owed him nothing, for certain sure. 

So it was like wormwood to him to see her in the Whites’ harvest-field. 
She was joking with young Jack, for the reaping drew to an end and he 
stood upright, hook in hand. The last few blades came to cutting. The 
men stopped work, but left a handful of standing corn. Then the king o’ 
the reapers, great-uncle Tutchins as it happened, trimmed up with flowers, 
“like a great Tom-fool,” as Jacob muttered to himself, toddled up to this 
last -bit of wheat, and, just below the ruddy ears, with a pride that made 
Jacob sick, he tied the straw together in a knot. 

Whooping like a pack o’ boys, the reapers all stood back in a half-circle 
and threw their reap-hooks at this mark. But nobody could hit it; and 
the longer they went on, the louder they shouted and the wilder was their 
aim. 

“Ha! They'd grumble loud cnough if ’twere work an’ they had to do 
it,” growled Jacob. 

At that moment, a hcok sped true and the last blades were cut. 

Then he who had chanced to hit, rushed forward and held the bunch or 
corn above his head. 

“ Tha’ her. I ha’ her. I ha’ her,” he yelled, in triumph. 

Then all the others answered back. 

“What ha’ ‘ce? What ha’ ‘ce? What ha’ ee?” 

“Amare! Amare! Amare!” 

‘*Whose is her? Whose is her? Whose is her ?” 
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Malachi Webb was the lucky man at Whites’. Red in the face with 
joy, he shouted out his own name to claim possession. 

“Malachi Webbses! Malachi Webbses! Malachi Webbses!” 

‘Who will ’ee zend her to? Who will ’ee zend her to? Who will ’ee 
zend her to?” 

“To little Jakey Handsford. To little Jakey-—-” 

The remainder of the words, always religiously repeated three times, 
were drowned in the outburst of cheering and derision that followed. 
Ursula, standing by, laughed Jike the rest. Why not ? It was only a joke 
to them, and if they chose to send this trumpery little sheaf, which for no 
reason in life they called a “mare,” down. to her father, what was that to her? 
It had been done before to others. Why not to him? It was a common 
thing to send it to the neighbour who was last with his harvest, and why 
should he be different to the rest. She did not care. Even from a distance 
he could see that. 

Jacob, standing amidst his spoiling crop, grew pale with rage. 

His ears had drunk in every syllable; and he, whose talk in the main 
was jeering at other folk, could not bear so much as a smile against himself. 
He crept out of the corn and hurried home unseen. He would give a 
greeting to their messenger if any should appear. He felt mad enough, 
except for a thought of law which costs money, win or lose alike, to lay in 
wait and knock the fellow down with a pick. He stayed at home on 
purpose to give him a word of a sort with the rough side of his tongu:>. 

Nobody came. 

Malachi Webb was too wise, ha! and they all knew better than to show 
their noses there. Their talk was nothing but words, after all—empty 
words and foolery, of which’ the world was full. 

He reassured himself. He even sneered inwardly at such trumpery folk 
too faint-hearted to carry out what they had in mind. 

It so happened that the milking now was no longer done in the barton 
but in the field in the shade of the tall elm trees by the back of the house. 
As they sat to the cows in the cool of that afternoon, he kept twitting 
Ursula as usual. 

“Ha! Zothey han’t a-zend down the mare to little Jakey Handsford. 
Eh? They thought better o' it, zimly. He! he! There is one or two of 
em might want a poun’ or two o’ un, one o’ these fine days. Zo better not to 
affront un. Eh? Ohno; better not to affront un.” 

But, when Jacob came to go into house, there was the silly little sheaf, 

- Straight under the ‘nose of him. Somebody had come by stealth, when the 
place was empty, and stuck it through the ring of the front door latch. 

With an oath, he dragged it out, and cursed and swore ; threw it under- 
foot and stamped the ears abroad upon the smooth, stone floor. But all his 
fury was against the Whites. Malachi Webb, who had shouted his name, 
was such a born fool that for the moment he was of no account. It came 
from the Whites. It was they who had sent it—sent it out 0’ spite because 
they couldn’t get on themselves, and couldn’t a-bear to see others do well. 
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That was the phrase Jacob used for getting and saving, and nothing else. 

He cursed them one and all at the top of his voice, with every evil that 
wish could put into words. 

That the widow might want bread. That the house might catch fire 
and burn over her head. That their beasts should go dry, ay, and drop 
and die like flies in a frost, and lie and rot. That the young Jack might be 
brought home on a hurdle from his cudgel-play or his bull-baiting—ha! 
Sprack as he mid me. And that William might sink at sea and drown in 
sight of shore. 

At the height of his frenzy, he stopped short. He had spent all his 
curses, or come suddenly to a sense that they were waste of breath. 

He kicked the bundle of bruised straw out of doors and turned into the 
kitchen. 

His voice sank very low. It was little more now than a muttering to 
himself as he went. 

“‘ But they shall pay for it. Ha! Their little jokes shall stand in a big 
price. It shall cost ’em dear, then, little as they mid think it now, whilst 
they do laugh. He! he! poun’s an’ poun’s they shall lost by it afore all 
is a-done. An’ Malachi, too. Mayhap, Malachi may grin the t’other side 
of the ugly face o’ un when he do next get word from little Jakey Handsford. 
So there.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


by S. H. SIME. 
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The brother ot Ali Baba in the wood. 
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THE WORLD'S CAFES. 


BY S. L. BENSUSAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S, FORREST. 
II.—PARIS. 
N O COUNTRY has developed the café more than Paris. It caters 


for every class of native and for all classes of visitors. In capital 

cities of nearly all other countries, the café is a purely national 

affair, in the French capital the café is international. You can 
pass, by slow degrees, from the splendidly-served places on the big 
boulevards to their degenerate descendants on the Montmartre heights 
that turn night into day, and each one repays careful study. The open- 
air life and the never-ceasing interest of the panorama spread before the 
people, serve to keep the drinking within modest limits, and, consequently, 
in a country where everybody drinks, few people get drunk. Did absinthe 
go out of fashion, Paris would become the most sober city in Europe. 
Even now, it must compare favourably with many. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the outside life is the keen will 
to be amused. This desire runs through all classes, from the aristocrat 
to the pauper; from the faultlessly-dressed Parisian looking out over his 
vermouth upon the. Boulevard des Capucines, to the blue-bloused worker 
who pauses for a few moments in the interval of work at a café by La 
Villette. It passes from the bounds of ordinary restraint and brings men 
and women together at the Rat Mort or the Abbaye Théleme. And yet, 
viewed without prejudice by the observer who has some knowledge of the 
I'rench temperament, it is impossible to deny that Paris is the better and 
brighter for its cafés and that they play a great part in soothing nervous 
systems tried by a native press, the most hysterical and vicious in Europe. 
There are some cafés facing the main thoroughfares where, from three 
o’clock in the afternoon until the great hours become small, there can be 
no dull moment. Of artificial amusement there is none, if the orchestra 
that plays inside the café by night may be disregarded ; the delight comes 
in watching tout Paris passing like the figures of a kaleidoscope, in the 
light and movement of a gay cosmopolitan city. You have but to order 
your café, bock, or vermouth, and may then sit undisturbed the rest of the 
day. As the afternoon wears on, the tables fill rapidly; men, coming from 
their business, stay awhile for refreshment. A few soldiers lend a welcome 
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splash of colour; the fair sex is not wanting to fill the picture. But the 
interest lies on the pavement. There go all the types of Paris—the men 
of business and the men of pleasure; the men who are decorated and the 
men who hope to be; the artists and poets whose trade marks are overgrown 
hair and absurdly large bows ; the patient gendarmes, all picked men ; the 


A corner of the Café du Rat Mort, Montmartre. 


soldiers of every sort and shape; the women of Paris, walking as only a 
Parisienne can walk, and the country women looking singularly ungainly 
by their side. Englishmen and Americans are easily recognisable in the 
crowd ; sometimes you see a party of English people, led by one of Cook's 
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innumerable agents and trying 
to look French. Beggars and 
touts mingle with the throng; 
little children, whose dress is 
curious to English eyes, help 
to further diversify the colour 
scheme. All the faces are 
smiling or well content, and, 
unless some grave trouble is 
threatening France, the passers- 
by do not appear to be walking 
in search of anything but 
amusement. I have seen 
Parisians moving along the 
sii es Pers boulevards seriously, but only 
when patriots like Drumont, ~ 
Rochefort, Meyer, and Millevoye, have been persisting that France is 
ruined and that her arch enemies, the Jews and the English, are bent 
upon her destruction. As a rule, goodwill rules supreme, and even 
survives the onslaught of the paper boys and men, the most irritating 
and persistent element in the Paris streets. From early afternoon until 
late at night, there is a constant rush of the paper-sellers and the streets 
re-echo their cries. Sensation and rumour are the chief features of the 
boulevard press, and the peaceful serenity of the café is disturbed by 
their intrusion. If you start to read one, you will, for the moment, 
believe that Paris is in a state of siege, but, happily, the claims of 
of the street soon outweigh those of the paper, and you are well content 
to lean back ard look only 
at the people. At about 
five o’clock, or a little later, 
the hour of the absintheur 
is reached, and you see men 
mixing the dangerous drink. 
A measure of the green 
liquor is put into the glass 
and then the water is 
allowed to fall in slowly, 
splashing as it falls, until 
the contents of the glass 
change colour and assume 
a tint of dull, milky yellow. 
When this perfection is 
reached, the absintheur can 
rejoice in such dreams and 
visions as fall to his lot. 
In the working quarters hrc ielas toate Gas 
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of Paris, where the cafés 
are less ornate, there is 
no lack of interest, but it 
centres more upon the 
visitors than the passers- 
by. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men throng to 
drink, and they drink the 
deeper because there is no 
thing to distract their 
attention. In Paris, many 
of the lower classes seem 
to live without an address; 
by day they are in the 
café of their choice, and 
when they leave it, it is 
to go no man_ knows 
whither and return the 
following day to the old 
place. The cost of such an : 
existence is very small; over one bock, for which three-halfpence is 
demanded in very modest cafés, you can sit all day, regretting the 
degeneracy of the Republic, the venality of officialdom, and the constant 
martyrdom of the honest working man like yourself. If you belong to any 
section of the great army of workers, you will probably favour one of a 
group of cafés in a particular district ; and in Paris, the workers, who live 
quite outside the realms of art, literature and science, have made more than 
one café famous. There is one house in the Rue Mouffetard famous for 
having inspired Zola’s tragic story, L’Assommoir, and at the ‘ Guillotine,” 
in the Rue Galande, you may, an you are so disposed, visit the Chambre 
des Comptes, where Messieurs the dustman, with sundry of their kidney 
gathered almost indiscriminately from the streets, hold high revelry. They 
will not resent your visit, though they will take any advantage of it that 
your innocence may suggest, and I find some difficulty in recommending 
them as savoury companions, or even advocating more than a temporary 
sojourn in their midst. Soldiers, too, are frequenters of the cafés that lie 
a little to the right, or left, of fashion. Their pay is ridiculously small ; 
their leisure is as limited as their pay; but, when they have a little of both, 
you see them in the café. Cards, dominos and the inevitable bock, enable 
them to dissipate their well-earned leisure, and return to their labours 
feeling that they have lived. So long as their leave of absence lasts, you 
see them playing as though the fate of France hung in the balance of the 
game, and if you are not deeply impressed, you ought to be. The respect- 
able citizen, who works hard and has small leisure and scant money for 
amusement, takes his wife to the middle-class cafés with more pleasure and 
interest than his prototype in England would go to the Museums and 


At a Café Chantant. 
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Picture Galleries with which well-meaning but 
short-sighted municipalities endeavour to 
amuse him. This is hardly surprising if we 
agree that the best study of mankind is man. 
The countries that encourage the café bid the 
unit look upon the mighty whole, of which he 
is so small a part, and be amused. The unit 
is glad to do so, and finds an endless source 
of delight in watching the idiosyncrasies of his 
; neighbours. When his turn comes to make 
~ one of the crowd that is stared at, and, per- 


-| chance, to be criticised, he does not complain. 
> I am inclined to’ think that France without 
€ cafés would have at least one revolution per 


annum, and a change of Ministry every time 
the Chamber of Deputies met. Far more 
soothing than tobacco — particularly if it be 


rn a French tobacco—is the welcome drink brought 
a ae es upon the small polished tables; under its 
‘hiwaliar ia-"Ze Néene” influence passion diminishes; the healthy 


optimism of the race asserts itself; men’s 
minds cool, as the kettle that steamed furiously 
from the firetop cools upon the hob. 

When I turn to consider the development of the café by night, I find it 
hard to know where to begin, or what to leave out, for, after dark, Paris is 
one huge café from end to end. Whatever your tastes may be, they are 
catered for. Do you like to hear first-class music, and to see fashionable 
Paris en route for its evening entertainment ? Then choose a café on the 
Boulevard des Capucines, or Boulevard des Italiens, and you can watch the 
traffic passing along the road, as well as the pavement, and hear the strains 
of a string band in the room behind you. Do you desire the Café chantant, 
where, over your modest glass, you may hear witty songs of dubious 
propriety or, to be more accurate, of undoubted impropriety? You can 
have your choice of a hundred. Entrance is free, and, according to the 
quality of your seat, you pay for your refreshment. By the door, your cup 
of coffee may cost you no more than threepence, half-way down the room 
you will perhaps pay sixpence, and close to the stage you must part with 
one franc. The quality and quantity of the refreshment do not vary, only 
the price is graduated. You can hear slim tenors sing of La Patrie; fat, 
depraved-looking men sing of debauch; and ladies of uncertain age, who 
owe more to art than to nature, warble of the joys of love. The entertain- | 
ment lasts for hours, the performers appearing over and over again. 

On the hill from which Montmartre looks down upon Paris are many 
cafés, and not a few of which open at night, and close in the morning. 
There gather the Bohemians of Paris to laugh, and sing, and dance, from 
dusk to dawn. The grisette is everywhere, so is the poet, while the artist 
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is not far away. Le Rat Mort, the Brasserie Fontaine, and the Café du 
Croissant, to name but a few, will keep the average wanderer awake as long 
as he pleases, and the boulevard St. Michel holds countless hordes of the 
students and grisettes. A little drink, a little music, and endless laughter, 
avail to provide the amusement until the small hours begin to grow, and 
then the people with delicate susceptibilities will be well-advised to go home. 
There are hundreds, if not thousands, of cafés perfectly reputable, but 
manners and morals have a tendency to wear badly in the districts to which 
the purely city types come in greatest numbers. 

I said before that every taste was catered for, and among the people 
whose fancies are morbid, the cabaret known as Le Néant is very popular. 
It is in the Montmartre quarter, not far from the Moulin Rouge, and shows 
dark green lights from the outside. As you enter, you find yourself ina 
room shaped and fashioned like a mortuary hall. In place of tables are 
coffins on trestles, lighted by tiny corpse candles. Men in the garb of 
undertakers greet you, and tell you to choose your seats, and order your 
drink, commenting on the quality of their beer and wine in a manner revolt- 
ing to hear and impossible to describe. In place of a chandelier, there is an 
elaborate arrangement of human bones, a human skeleton, with battered hat 
on head, and short clay pipe between its grinning jaws, mocks you from one 
wall. Skulls hang from the ceiling, and there are strange pictures all round 
The attendants preserve a sad 
and solemn visage; they do not 
pause to smile; and, if you give 
them a pourboire, they wish you 
well over the pains of Death; 
I have no space to tell of the 
curious exhibition attached to 
this café, nor would the descrip- 
tion be properly within the 
scope of this article. Suffice 
it that the Néant is nightly 
crowded, and must yield an 
immense revenue to the pro- 
prietary as, although entrance 
is free, the smallest glass of 
beer costs sixpence, and every 
visitor must pay for drink i 
whether he tastes or leaves it. q 
Far more demoralising even . aS 
than Le Néant is Le Ciel, on the as 
other side of the road, while 
L’Enfer, next door to Le Ciel, 
is merely morbid and _ clever. 
Almost needless to say, many 
cafés in this quarter are thinly Watching the Boulevard. 
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disguised exhibitions of Poses Plastiques, but there are houses remarkable, 
quite apart from their entertainment, for the splendid decorations done by 
the great artists of Montmarte in the days when they were unknown to fame. 
Willette has some of his best work in L’ Auberge du Clou, and, at the old 
Chat Noir, one could see the work of Steinlen, Willette, and Doés done when 
the artists were striving tor the laurels that have at last fallen to their lot. 
Habitués of the Montmartre quarter say that the Cabarets Artistiques are 
in imitation of the old Chat Noir, and the cabaret L‘Ane Rouge is held by 
the brother of the man who formerly ran the Chat Noir. Les Quat'z-Arts and 
Les Assassins are perhaps the most picturesque of all, but the frequent use or 
argot makes half the songs and half the expressions no more intelligible than 
Sanscrit or Hindustani to the average Englishman. He finds himself limp- 
ing a long way behind the wit and humour that go far to redeem the worst 
phases of the entertainment at these places. There are grades innumerable 
in the night cafés: some are known as the resorts of literary men, others 
belong to the students, others to the grisettes. Through all these strange 
places, the men whose inspiration flashes from Montmartre over half Europe, 
live happily enough. The world that strives, and pushes, and threatens, is 
not known; the troubles of states, the fortunes of agitators, the rumours of 
wars, none of these things trouble the man whose life passes in the café. 
He isa Lotos Eater, and looks upon the strange phantasmagoria called life 
with the eyes of a compassionate observer. The café is all over France, 
and all over Paris, and yet, recalling many of the houses I have seen in the 
Gay City, I must own to liking the Montmartre district best, in spite of the 
excesses that disfigure it. Up there, you leave the noise and strife of existence 
far behind ; your wants become elementary, giving no trouble and easy to 
satisfy. From time to time, one comes down the hill into Paris proper, to — 
be acclaimed a genius, but even then, with the plaudits of thousands ringing 
in his ears, with unaccustomed money in his pockets, and the joyous sound 
of flattery around, with the world at his feet waiting to be instructed, 
charmed, or amused, he is wont to remember the old quarters. And one 
day you find him back in the place that witnessed his earliest struggles and 
earliest joys, heartily welcomed by the associates who have never been 
summoned to participate in the triumphs of acknowledged success. 
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and Ethel. I want to talk to Mr. Aldgate.” Aldgate had taken 

his sister to lunch with Vera’s people at Richmond, and they were 

now making their way back to the station. Vera, her brother, and 
sister were going to see them off. 

Aldgate was one of those young men who pose as cynics and men of the 
world on the slender basis of twenty-two years’ idleness, and an amatory 
disappointment. Unfortunately, he was hampered with a very soft heart 
and a considerable fund of sentimentality; this made his cynicism a very 
heavy burden to bear at times, but he held on hard and did his best. 

On this occasion, this would-be cynic was not too much of a misogynist 
not to be flattered at Vera’s remark. Though rather an iceberg, she was a 
distinctly pretty girl. 

“This,” said he, ‘‘is a great honour.” 

“I’ve got something on my mind,” said Vera, ‘“‘and I want to ask your 
advice about it. You’re so clever.” 

‘“‘T infer,” said Aldgate, pleasurably amused, ‘‘ that you’re going to ask 
a great favour.” 

‘“What do you think of this bangle?” asked Vera, holding up her 
wrist for inspection. 

“Charming,” said Aldgate. 

“It was given me by the man next door.” 

““And Mr.—er—Standish ? ” 

‘* My fiancé doesn’t know yet.” 


a IM,” said Vera to her brother, ‘ walk on in front with Miss Aldgate 
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‘Which is as well for your opulent neighbour.” 

‘“* My opulent neighbour wants to marry me.” 

‘* Wisdom as well as wealth,” murmured Aldgate.” 

“Well, what am I to do?”’ 

‘* Whatever you want to,” answered Aldgate, with discernment. 

“ But I want your advice.” 

‘“Which of them do you like best ?” 

“‘T don’t care that for either of them,” said Vera, snapping her fingers. 

“Then the case stands like this. Standish, whom you don’t care for 
and sentiment v. Man Next Door, whom you don’t care for, and money. 
Cancel Standish and the Man Next Door, and that leaves sentiment v. 
money. 

“It’s no use my pretending to be sentimental when I’m not,” said Vera, 
pettishly. 

‘* Of course not.” 

‘Then, don’t you think I should be a fool not to accept this one? ” 

“If you don’t care for either of them, I can’t see why you should 
hesitate.” 

“Tam so afraid about Frank—my fiancé, you know. He may come 
here from the North and make an awful scene, or I shouldn’t be surprised 
if he were to—well, to do something foolish. Anyhow, I know he wouldn’t 
keep quiet about it ; men are so beastly.” 

“Yes, they are very fussy about these things,” remarked Aldgate, with 
a smile. 

By this time they had reached the station, and by some miraculous 
chance found a Metropolitan train about to start. Aldgate helped his sister 
in, and Vera’s brother and sister stood back. 

“Well, what am I to do?” asked Vera, leaning into the carriage. 

‘* Whatever you like. If you want to be sentimental, stick to Standish. 
If you want to be practical, keep the bracelet and marry the Man Next 
Door.” 

‘“‘ And you advise me to be practical ?” 

“© T never said so. Remember it’s rather rough luck on Standish. Not 
that I believe in that kind of thing myself, but he may have foolish, senti 
mental ideas.” 

““ What would you do if you were in my place? ’”’ 

‘‘ We won’t raise any hypothetical cases,”’ said Aldgate, hastily. 

“Surely you wouldn’t be sentimental like all these idiots,” said Vera, 
looking at him admiringly. 

“Great Scott, no,’ replied Aldgate, catching hold of his receding 
cynicism. ‘I don’t think I could be accused of being soft-hearted, or any 
rot of that kind.” 

“Well, then you advise me to throw over Frank? I'll write to him at 
once. That really is the only reasonable thing to do, as you say,” said 
Vera, as the train began to move out of the station. 

‘““Er—yes,” replied Aldgate, from the window. Then, as the pace of 
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the train quickened, ‘‘Oh! Miss Freeman ” but Vera and her brother 
and sister had already turned their backs and were walking down the 
platform. 

Left alone with his sister, Aldgate began to feel uncomfortable about 
the advice he had given. He was pleased, certainly, at having added 
another stone to his reputation for cynicism, but here again his soft-hearted- 
ness stepped in, and-he began to feel rather sorry for Standish. Again, 
although he had been flattered at her consulting him, yet, being of a rather 
clear-sighted nature, he could not help seeing now that she had not so 
much set store by his advice in particular as wished to find someone to 
back her up in what she had already made up her mind to do. 

‘**Confound it,”’ he thought; ‘‘ why the deuce can’t she manage her own 
affairs without dragging me into them. I don’t want to think that I have 
made the poor devil miserable.” 

By the time the train had reached Hammersmith, he had worked 
himself into a most uncomfortable state of mind, in which he pictured 
Standish blowing out his brains in despair, or drifting, a pallid corpse, upon 
the river. By Latimer Road, he couldn’t stand it any longer, and deter- 
mined to go back to Vera, and revoke his advice. He told his sister he 
was going back to Richmond for something he had left. Disregarding her 
surprise, he jumped out and made his way to the other side where he 
booked a ticket to Richmond. He 
had to wait twenty minutes for a 
train, and, during this interval, he 
remembered that he had only got 
about enough money with him to 
get back again to Richmond, so 
had to give up his intention of 
taking a cab from the station to 
Vera’s house. 

The train seemed hours in 
reaching its destination, and he 
began to wonder if he would be 
in time to catch Vera in before 
she posted the letter to Standish. 
He walked very quickly in con- 
sequence up the hill from Rich- 
mond station to the house. It was 
very hot, and his collar developed 
an artistic crease across the middle, 
and that didn’t improve his temper. 
The servant who opened the door 
told him that Vera was out; she 
had gone on the river, said the maid, 
with her sister, her brother and a 
gentleman. Vera was out. 
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Aldgate naturally surmised that the Man Next Door was the Gentleman, 
and decided to try to reach Vera before she could accept any offer. He 
thanked the servant hurriedly, and ran most of the way to the towpath, 
where he hired a boat at Messum’s. Luckily, he was a regular customer 
there and was able to get his craft ‘on tick.” 

It being a fine Sunday, the river was very crowded. Aldgate had done 
a good deal of sculling at Oxford, but his boat was rather a tub, and, what 
with that, and having to look over his shoulder continually to avoid 
running into pleasure parties, his progress was very slow. His collar 
gradually developed into a clammy pulp, and he had to take it off. By the 
time he reached Teddington Lock, he was in far from a sweet temper, and 
was addressing the most uncomplimentary remarks to himself about collars, 
tubs, pleasure parties, and Vera’s love affairs in particular. 

He decided to take his boat over the rollers, as being a less lengthy 
proceeding than going through the lock. In front of him was a group of 
Cockneys whom he mentally anathematised as criminal idiots for pulling 
their boat quietly and calmly over the rollers when he himself was ina 
tearing hurry. He brought his craft up to the rollers with a rush, and, 
jumping out hastily, wetted himself nearly up to the knee. This filled him 
with a blind fury against the hitherto inoffensive cockneys, one of whom— 
a lady—remarked ‘‘Oo-er!” at his mishap with unnecessary emphasis. 
Aldgate set his teeth, and, with three heaves, had his tub up at the top of 
the rollers. The gentlemen in front of him, half way down the other slope, 
noticed his haste and, with diabolical cunning, stopped to mop their heated 
brows. 

“It’s uncommon ‘ot, Alf,” remarked one, with a wink ; and Alf paused 
to arrange a curl under a fearful and wonderful cap with a steel shield on 
the front of it. 

“Do you mind moving on?” said Aldgate, with a dangerous calm. 

“Shoot yer cuffs, Ba-artie!” said a lady in a red yachting cap, 
irrelevantly. 

**Oo-er!” remarked another, epigrammatically ; “ you ought ter buy 
the bloomin’ rollers, you ought.” 

“I did not speak to you. madam,” returned Aldgate; it is not my 
custom to converse with ladies to whom I have not been previously 
introduced. 

“Alf” did not thoroughly understand this, but he felt it to be a deeply- 
veiled insult. 

“You talk to “er,” he said, threatingly, ‘an’ I'll wipe yer over the 
bloomin’ car’ole.” 

“That,” said Aldgate, ‘1s a proleptic use of the epithet,” and, refusing 
to wait further, he gave his boat a shove. It ran away from him down the 
slope, and, before he could stop it, crashed into the stern of the boat in 
front and smashed the rudder, which the ’Arries had not removed. At the 
same time it caught ‘ Alf’ neatly in the calf of the leg, and upset him into 
his own boat. 
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‘* Alf’ was a man, not of words only, but of deeds. He jumped out on 
to the side of the rollers and aimed a round-arm blow at Aldgate’s ‘“ ear’ole.”’ 
Aldgate parried with his right, and, feeling the rollers to be no suitable 
place for boxing, took ‘‘ Alf’’ by the scruff of the neck and pitched him 
into the river. ‘‘ Alf,” however, was resourceful, and clung tenaciously to 
Aldgate’s legs, with the result that our cynic followed him into the shallow 
water by the rollers. By this time quite a crowd had collected, and a man 
in a check suit offered five to two on ‘the torf,” for whom, in his present 
condition, this was a decided misnomer. 

The two combatants crawled dripping from the water. ‘‘ You pay for 
the boat!” yelled ‘ Alf,’ and the whole of his party joined in hurling 
highly-coloured inyectives against Aldgate who gave them his card, and, 
after much difficulty, got his boat afloat and sculled away towards Kingston, 
followed by the florid witticisms of an ingenious crowd. 

Then it seemed that the whole of Aldgate’s acquaintances had decided 
to spend that day on the river, for though on the way up to Teddington he 
had seen, hardly anybody that he knew, now almost every second boat that 
he passed contained friends of his, mostly of the fair sex. | The combined 
strain of pulling a heavy tub against stream in drenching clothes, and of 
trying to decide what 
expression to assume, to 
give the idea that his 
soaking state was the 
result of an act of heroism, 
proved too much for 
Aldgate, and he there and 
then registered a solemn 
oath never again, under 
any circumstances what- 
ever, to give advice about 
other people’s love affairs. 

Eventually he overtook 
Vera’s party by the 
Willow, where they were 
having tea; they did not 
see him at once, so he 
moored his boat, landed, 
and made his way among 
the crowded tables, trying 
to look dignified in no 
collar and a drenched and 
muddy serge suit. He 
touched Vera on the 
shoulder; she gave a 
scream when she saw 
him, which attracted Five to two on “the torf.” 
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the attention of the; whole of the tea-garden to his condition. 

‘What on earth have you been doing?” she exclaimed, without 
evident sympathy. 

“‘T have been trying to catch you up,” said Aldgate, feeling an intense 
desire to take up the author of his troubles and shake her. ‘‘I’ve got 
something important to say to you.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

Aldgate looked meaningly at the other members of Vera’s party who 
were scanning him with the utmost amusement. 

“TI say, Aldgate, you look a bit of an outsider,” said Jim. ‘‘ Turn round 
and let’s have a look at your back view.” Jim was eighteen, and no 
tact ever prevented him from conscientiously showing when he was 
pleased. 

“‘ Jim,” said Vera, imperiously, “‘ go with Ethel and get our boat ready. 
Frank, you can go and pay the bill.” 

Vera was one of those who are born to command, and ae cheer- 
fully in the designs of nature. 

“Did you say ‘Frank’?”’ asked Aldgate, when the others had gone. 

** Yes.” 

“Then that is——”’ 

*“My flance.” 

“He is your fiancé ?”’ inquired Aldgate, with meaning. 

‘Well, yes. You see, when I got home I found he had just come back 
from the North, and wanted me to go on the river with him. And I 
think I’ve rather changed my mind about what I’m going to do.” 

Aldgate noticed the absence of the bangle on her wrist. 

‘“‘ Have you sent it back ?”’ he asked. 

“No. I haven't actually made up my mind what to do, but I really am 
rather glad to see Frank back ; he looks rather nice sunburnt. Wouldn't 
you advise me to keep him after all ?” 

“ That’s what I’ve come to do.” 

‘Oh, I am glad, because I think that will be best. What made you 
change your mind? ”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned Aldgate; “I think it would be rather 
foolish to act hastily.” 

‘“‘It wasn’t sentiment ?” asked Vera, mischievously. 

“‘My dear Miss Freeman, I hope I haven’t sunk so low as that, yet. 
Sentiment is the privilege of the lower middle classes ; it is——” 

“Oh, please don’t be cynical,” laughed Vera. ‘You really don’t look 
the part; what have you been doing?” 

“« Allowing myself to be dragged into other pcople’s affairs,” said Aldgate 
with annoyance. 

“ Other people’s affairs seem to be very dirty,” said Vera, with amusement 

“Your gratitude to me for taking all this trouble is touching,” returned 
Aldgate. 

“Did ‘ums get wet, then?” purred Vera. 
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“Tfsay, Aldgate, you'look a bit of an outsider.” 


‘* Hang!” said Aldgate, and made his way to his boat. He was very 
annoyed with Vera. 

His journey back to Richmond could hardly be classed as a pleasure- 
trip ; he passed the same band of cockneys who made unsparing use of the 
opportunity for picturesque and descriptive phrase, thus making him the 
cynosure of all eyes. 

Messum’s man discovered that the prow of Aldgate’s boat had been badly 
damaged, and this was put down on his bill. | On the way to the station, he 
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suddenly remembered that he had accepted an invitation toa dinner-party for 
that night. He had not enough money for a wire, and his hostess has not 
forgiven him to this day for not letting her know. To cap all, the train was 
very full, and he got into a second-class carriage, and Aldgate had not 
enough money to pay the difference. Amid indignant looks from his 
fellow-passengers, he gave his name and address to the scathing official 
who took advantage of the situation to hazard unnecessary theories in 
explanation of Aldgate’s appearance. 

The crowning blow came when the enraged cynic went to bed that night 
and read on a card, hung on the wall by a moralising landlady, and 
irrelevantly illustrated by an impossible redbreast on an improbable tree, 
that ‘It is best to obey the voice of Conscience.” a 


* * * 


A year later, Aldgate went to a dance at the Freeman’s, and met 
Standish—now Vera’s husband. 

“You are the man,” said Standish, ‘‘who advised my wife to marry 
me, instead of taking Smith.” 

“Yes,” replied Aldgate, proudly; ‘‘and I did an unselfish action in 
giving that advice. Nearly got drowned over it.” 

“Pity you didn’t,’ returned Standish, in a tone fraught with 
meaning. 

Later in the evening, Vera introduced him to the Man Next Door. 
“So, it was you,” said Smith, ‘“who prevented Vera from marrying 
me.” 

“I gave her that advice,” replied Aldgate, ‘‘and, from what I hear 
from Standish, you ought to be very grateful to me.” 

“Standish!” said the Man Next Door, bitterly, ‘‘how could she be 
happy with Standish? The brute doesn’t understand her. I wish 
interfering idiots wouldn’t go about giving advice”; and he turned on his 
heel and made for the billiard-room. 

“It’s all your fault,” said Vera to him, after supper; ‘I knew I should 
never get on with Frank, and you would make me have him. I hope 
you’re pleased with your work.” 

And it was for this,” thought Aldgate, in the cab, on the way back, 
“that I sacrificed my reputation for cynicism.” 

And, before he undressed, he tore down the framed motto from above 
his bed, and hurled it at the opposite wall, where it broke a picture. 


No. V. 


MR. SAM DARLING AT BECKHAMPTON. 


furlong, and I have gazed upon the gilded shoe he wore when, in the 

summer of ’97, he galloped home a Derby winner. I have also stood 

on the spot where Russians (four in number) have stood, and where 
they watched with awestruck eyes the movements of the fastest three-year- 
old of his year. The last trace of the great horse had vanished; the 
“* Rooshuns ” know the rest. 

It was at the close of the flat-racing season of 1896 that rain flooded 
every green meadow and many an acre of tilled land; from John o’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End there were floods, and racecourses suffered in proportion. 

It was at this time that the race for the Middle Park Plate was 
approaching, and there was only one horse expected to win by those who 
knew—and by those who did not know—to wit, Lord Rosebery’s Velasquez. 
This two-year-old, by Donovan and Vista, had hitherto won everything, 
and, on the day of the race, the betting in his favour was six to four on. The 
flag fell, and they were off; inless than an hour the world had learnt that 
Velasquez was second, eight lengths behind the winner—Galtee More. The 
world—that is, the sporting world—declared the loser was unlucky ; it said 
the ‘‘ going”’ was heavy for the little feet of the horse, and that, on a dry 
day, the tables would be turned. So pronounced and popular was this 
opinion that Velasquez went into winter quarters the Derby favourite. The 
following year saw public opinion falsified; the three classic races fell to 
Galtee More, and,in the St. Leger of that year, the unremunerative odds of 
10—I were laid on the winner. 

It is, perhaps, not universally known that this celebrated son of Kendal 
established a record among Derby winners. In addition to his victories in the 
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| HAVE seen the steep, grass slope where Galtee More paced his last 
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Beckhampton House. (Photo by W. A. Rouch. 


Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the St. Leger, he won four other 
events that season, thus making in all seven winning races in succession; 
he also started in the Cambridgeshire, but could not get nearer than fourth. 
Such a sequence displays Galtee More as an exceptionally easy horse to 
train, but perhaps these victories were more due to the consummate skill of 
the trainer. 

I have also seen Mr. Darling, or rather Mr. Sam Darling as he is 
familiarly called, and my visit to Beckhampton will always have pleasant 
remembrances. 

More than two decades ago, this well-known trainer bought his first 
race-horse for a few sovereigns, the actual number, I think, being twenty- 
five, and thus early established the foundation of his future success. 
With this animal he won five races, including the Birmingham and 
Warwick Cups, and Mr. Darling will tell you, ‘‘he acted as owner, 
trainer, groom, and jockey.” In those days he rode 5st. 12lbs., and 
trained principally at the side of the Broadway roads on the Cotswold 
Hills. Success followed success in a small way, Mr. Darling, for in- 
significant sums, purchasing flat-race and steeplechase horses, the majority 
of which proved winners. Later on we see him started as a public trainer, 
at first under the Grand National Rules, and then under the Rules of 
Racing. In this last category he won his first big handicap with 
Tissaphernes, and his first classic race with Galtee More. In what 
year the famous partnership with Captain Greer was formed, I know 
not, and perhaps it is of no great moment, but I can tell you how it 
commenced. The dam of Wildfowler, by name Tragedy, was sent to Mr. 
Darling by Captain Greer to be trained. Soon afterwards, Hirondelle and 
Bonnie Morn (the dam of Kilcock), the properties of Lord Rodney, were 
purchased by Mr. Darling for £2,300. It was these two mares which 
started their partnership breeding; Captain Greer taking half shares of 
their progeny and the trainer sharing the profits of the Captain’s stock. 
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In every way did the partnership thrive and prosper, and in every 
degree was the combination an agreeable one. The dissolution took 
place at the end of last year, the cause being a ptrely private and mutual 
one. 

Mr. Darling will welcome you as though you were a persona grata, and 
this is, I think, the best kind of welcome a man can get. He will beg 
you to draw near the fire that blazes brightly and enticingly in his 
beautiful dining-room; he will beg you to fill a glass and drink to a 
day of sunshine. He will converse with you on topics varied and general, 


and, while do- ing so, he will 
display a = eo = a |  physiognomy 
replete with — | | the milk of 
human kind- ness. He will 
get up and, with a smile, 
complain of a little rheuma- 


tism, and will 
ring on his 
which is to 
disease. You 
he is short in 
that he pos- 
as “hard as 
an_ interesting 
dining-room 
delightful to 
picture of 
the St. Leger 
1898. The 
caught to the 
of the horse, 


show you a 
middle finger 
cure the 
will see that 
stature, and 
sesses a frame 
nails.” What 
room that 
is, and how 
the eye is the 
Wildfowler, 
winner of 
artist has 
life the pose 

while the 
: the Aylesbury 


background —- 

downs —is | charmingly 
rendered. Al- es! ~—somost_:=opposite 
this picture is Mr. Sam Darling. [Photo by C. Hailey. a life-like 
bronze of Captain Greer 


shooting wildfowl. This gentleman, it may be mentioned, is the owner 
of Wildfowler. In the old days, however, he was only part-owner, as 
Mr. Darling had a half-interest, and, at that time, when the horse 
was a two-year-old, they refused to part with him for ten thousand 
sovereigns. At the moment, it was considered the offer should have been 
accepted, and great was the consternation when, as a three-year-old, Wild- 
fowler was beaten at Derby by a moderate horse. He was unfit, but when 
he returned to his stable at home, and once more came under his trainer’s 
eye, when his bones grew, his muscles hardened, and flesh disappeared, then 
was a startling change developed. A few weeks later, in the great race at 
Doncaster, Wildfowler had beaten his opponents in a hack-gallop. Many 
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Mr. J. Gubbins, Owner of Galtee More. 
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other pictures there were with Galtee 
More showing prominently, and what 
histories these can tell! Ten, twenty, 
and thirty years of racing they are 
responsible for; books would not 
suffice—libraries might be filled. The 
owner, the jockey, the trials, the 
wagers, the races, are they not stored 
up in the cells of Mr. Darling’s brain ? 

From the dining-room we passed 
into the drawing-room, and, through 
that, into the breakfast-room. Up 
staircases, such as only great mansions 
can boast of, we beheld bedrooms of 
phenomenal size, in which comfort and 
luxuriance were prominent. Higher 
still, and separated by a stout Church- 
like looking door, were the apprentices’ 


and stable lads’ bedrooms, and it could at once be seen that the care and 
the well-being of these boys formed a very pleasant aim in the trainer’s 


life. 


Mr. Darling has made for himself a reputation second to none in 


keeping a staff, who, when they go abroad into the world, turn their eyes 
back to Beckhampton, and exclaim, ‘‘ There I spent the happiest days of 


my life.” 

The inner life ot a 
racing stable is full of 
difficulties and dis- 
appointments, and it is 
rarely that an establish- 
ment rises above an 
ordinary level unless it 
surmounts these trials. 
The great establishments 
of to-day have at their 
heads capable and _ far- 
seeing individuals; it is 
for this reason they have 
become’ prominent. 
Their success is due to 
the management of their 
staffs, to the appoint- 
ment of good head lads, 
and to the seasoning of 
the stable boys. When 
a boy enters an ordinary 
racing establishment, 
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Galtee More—Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and 
the St. Leger of 1897. 
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what age is he? Ten 
years old— maybe 
twelve. What record 
can he boast of? 
Probably none—if any, 
the chances are, a 
fairly black one. He 
knows no home; he 
is perhaps hated by his 
father, disowned by his 
mother; he may be 
straight from the 
gutter — he may also 
be a thief. He has 
now found a :‘ job,” 
and, for the first time 
in his life, he enters a decent household; and the question is, whether 
he has entered it for better or for worse. If the former, it is due 
to a great extent to his master if the latter, to the incapacity of his 
employer. The men who train horses, to-day, and who command influence 
and respect all around, owe it to the harmonious working of the stable. 
Go to this class of stable and you will see the boys happy, contented, 
and well-cared for; you will see head lads well dressed and rising in their 
profession. You will see, as, for instance, at Beckhampton, that the rooms 
they live in are as good as in any school, and, in a stable like this, it is the 
boys’ own fault if they 
cannot remain. Mr. 
Darling does not 
maintain his discipline 
by methods of bullying 
and unlimited brutality ; 
he has dominated his 
underlings, like all who 
rule rightly and justly, 
simply by perseverance 
and tact. If trainers 
who are bullies and 
cowards—and there are 
such—could only spend 
a month with Mr. 
Darling or with a few 
other famous trainers, 
what speedy changes 
there would be in their 
future management. [Photo by C. Hailey. 
Because the boys whom Kileock. 


[Photo by W. A. Rouch 
Galtee More after winning the St. Leger, 1897. 
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they have admitted under their care 
are brutes, poor and uneducated, is 
that a reason why they should be 
treated as such; is it a 
reason why rough blows 
should be administered 
to remind them of their 
station? With what 
horror, throughout the 
whole sporting com- 
munity, was the 
death. of a stable 
lad received at 
the end of last 
year! Kicked and 
- beaten was he, till 
his little life, 
hitherto so un- 
eventful and 
meaningless, 
flickered out be- 
yond the limits of 


Cc. Wood 
and 


J. Watts. 
recall. It was a 
Photographed : 
fs Ossie) black event in 


the training world 
and, thank heaven, 
an uncommon one. Again, should it be argued that a boy, devoid of 
education and ignorant of a kind word, can be ‘‘licked into shape” by 
living in the same atmosphere as he has hitherto lived ? He may be thus 
trained if kind words, thoughtful actions, and sound discipline are exercised, 
and he may be brought to realize that at last he is on the threshold of a 
new career and one which he may worthily follow. Trainers with com- 
petent staffs will, and must, come to the front; those who command 
authority by wholesale butchery are only tempting their own destruction. 

Beckhampton is a village seven miles from Marlborough. You can at 
once recognise the Beckhampton house, which is square-roofed and red- 
bricked ; and the vast stables at the back form a sufficient guide to the 
uninitiated visitor. This mansion—for it is a mansion—is the last of the 
residences in Beckhampton. Once beyond it, and you can see, stretching 
away in the distance, the cretaceous soil of the Aylesbury Downs and 
ploughed fields in abundance. The village, just left, is in the hollow, and, 
once on the summit of the road which forms a gradual incline, a view, 
extensive and beautiful, suddenly presents itself. It was a sunny day— 
the old year had given way to the new—and we were lucky enough to 
breathe the invigorating freshness of its first blast. 

We had reached the summit of the road and we could see, down in the 
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valley, a long string of racehorses ; we further saw, in front of us, an object, 
black and white, which was moving fast. In a few moments we found our- 
selves in the midst ofa hunt, and the black and white object, which had caught 
our notice, was a staghound. His companion was following him twenty 
yards behind, and it was*quite a long time before it could be discovered 
that the leaders of the*ehase were not alone. A third, and fourth, and even 
a fifth hound now appeared ; but by this time the two leaders were well 
the other side of a mile and half of plough. It was evidently the end of the 
run; the hounds had straggled and were dead beat and their only recom- 
mendation was that they were running alone; the nearest horseman -was 
some furlongs distant, and it was with an effort that he kept galloping. 
There was another interval, and two whips, mudstained and happy, increased 
the excitement; these were soon followed by a stout gentleman on a 
funereal-looking quadruped, and a batch of three or four ‘ hunting men” 
shewed that there was a field of six, or thereabouts. They all galloped over 
the mile and a half of plough downhill, and the wind, which was blowing 
forcibly, indicated to us that the hounds had stopped running—they were 
barking and yapping instead. The stag—a tame one—had found shelter in 
some wooden edifice, and was listening quite peacefully to the baying of 
its pursuers. 

The hunt was now over, and horsemen and hounds made their way 
home. Two hours later a cart rumbled along and returned with the 
animal that had supplied such sport for the hounds and such amusement (?) 
for the pursuers. 

We walked on yet further, and. the string of racehorses had come quite 
close; they were waiting for the signal from Mr. Darling. Everything was 
now ready, and they started. On they came, in single file, tearing up 
the hill, and every stride demonstrated the immense enjoyment and vigour 
which was being put into the work. The movement of their feet and the 
fresh breath from their 
nostrils came closer and 
closer, till at last they 
had reached us, and 
then, like a flash of 
forked lightning, they 
had passed their trainer. 
The rumble of their 
hoofs was at its loudest, 
and then slowly and 
gradually the noise grew 
faint, and the first part 
of their gallop was over. 
In the road was a 
traction engine watching 
its prey remorselessly. 
The team turned round The stables. Sc a 
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The Paddock. (Photo by W. A. Rouch 


and gracefully strode down the hill. It was not many minutes before 
they once more got into a swinging canter, and the traction engine had 
begun to hiss. Up they came again; the engine hissed its loudest. 
Right against it came these delicate animals, and consternation for the 
moment was in their ranks. Some, guided by a strong arm, heeded 
nothing, but the two-year-olds, one here and there, reared and snorted. 
There was, happily, only one accident, or rather, one rider who was unseated, 
and with much tenacity did he cling to his reins, after having come in 
severe contact with the soft turf. I admired that horseman and shall 
always remember his fight for the reins and the animal's fight for freedom. 
The gallop had ended, and the thoroughbreds wended their way home. 
We bade Mr. Darling farewell, and we thanked him for his genuine 
hospitality. We had seen and enjoyed the home of Galtee More and the 
racing establishment at Beckhampten. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


J. L. WIMBUSH. 


N Saturday night the music-hall was 
always crowded. The hall was one 
of the old-fashioned shape—long 
' and narrow; the further end of it 

was entirely veiled in thick banners of tobacco-smoke, blue and 
silver-grey, in the midst of which was the occasional flash and crackle 
of a match. The stalls were very full—there were young men in parties 
of two or three with flushed cheeks, girls in light frocks here and 
there; an old man, solitary, with lined face, an occasional gleam of 
interest in his dull and haggard eyes as the women pacing up and 
down on the other side of the thick red rope looked his way. In the 
darkness of the boxes one could see an occasional glimmer of diamonds or 
the whiteness of a naked shoulder. At the back, in the dim gallery, there 
was anincessant murmur; wave after wave of movement flickered across the 
black mass of people, the tall policeman moving about made a momentary 
stillness in the spot where he happened to be, but the stir began again as he 
passed. A man was singing on the stage his face hideously red and black. 

With extravagant gestures he shouted the words : 

Then it was my turn! 
Then it was my turn! 
First I shoved him down a drain: 
Pulled him out with a pole again. 
Then it was my turn— 
Then it was my turn! 
The turn I did on my return it turned old Turner’s brain! 

The conductor, beating time, with quick glances here and there, twisted 
his moustache between his fat, white fingers. His alert eye caught some- 
thing that displeased him among his men, he gave a little soft grunt of 
impatience. Bending down without halting on his beat, he whispered to 
the player at his right : 

‘“‘ Pass the word to wake old Trevor up. He’s asleep again, or drunk.” 

Trevor, the drummer, in his place at the extreme right of the bandsmen, 
was staring dreamily into the audience, his mouth, a little open, showed his 
discoloured, jagged teeth. It was a grey and haggard face on which the light 
from the green-shaded gas jet fell. It was the face of a man about fifty-five, 
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but old beyond his years. Quite white was the hair that hung about his 
ears and fell on to his dusty coat-collar, his dim and melancholy eyes were 
light-blue, his face was a maze of tiny wrinkles. He gave a violent start as 
the euphonium-player nudged him to rouse himself, and grasped the 
leather strap of the cymbal with needless force. His under-lip quivered 
as he murmured ‘“‘ Thanks, Bates, I was dreaming again—I only hope Mr. 
Ember didn’t notice me.” 

Bates nodded cheerily and forbore the truth. The sharp Jewish eye of 
the conductor was looking angrily in the drummer's direction, but the old 
man was too short-sighted to realize this. The comedian made his final 
exit; and the band-parts were hastily collected into their portfolios and 
handed through the little door to the singer’s attendant. The huge black 
numbers, rattled into a frame at each side of the proscenium by a man in 
magnificent livery, showed that the band was not wanted for the next turn. 

A couple of ‘‘musical eccentrics’? bounded on to the stage—horrible 
creatures, in shapeless garmerts, who played popular airs, in the intervals 
of clowning, on musical instruments made to resemble anything but what 
they were. The bandsmen made their way to the little room under the 
stage; pipes and cigarettes glowed; glasses of beer were gulped by the 
thirsty players. 

‘Mr. Trevor’s to go to Mr. Hember in ’is room.” suddenly called a 
hatchet-faced boy, looking round the door. The old drummer 
straightened himself, made an effort to master the trembling of his lips, 
and, without a word, made his way along the whitewashed passages under 
the flickering gas jets, till he came to the office of the musical director. 
Mr. Ember was leaning back in his chair, smoking. He looked up with 
an impatient twitch of his eyebrows, as the drummer halted at the open 
door. The musical director was a Jew, fair and plump, his light hair and 
moustache trained with the nicest care. The glaze on his linen nearly 
rivalled the gleam of his diamonds, his hat and boots shone intolerably; 
one blinked to look at him. A glass of whisky-and-soda stood on the 
table before him; he glanced appreciatively at the incessant bubbles rising 
in its clear depths. 

‘Look here, Trevor, you're getting a bit too thick,” he began, at once. 
‘You came here to look after the tympana, not to moon about and go to 
sleep. What’s the matter with you, anyhow? I'll have to see about getting 
along without you if you don't alter, you know.” 

‘Tam very sorry, Mr. Ember,” answered the old drummer, hopelessly. 
‘*T—I have a lot on my mind just now, sir. It prevents me giving all my 
attention to my work, but I’ll try and do better in future. I will really, sir.” 

‘It’s nonsense about having things on your mind,” said the conductor, 
sharply. ‘‘ What's the matter with you, I should like to know ?” 

‘It’s about my daughter, sir,” said the old man, with a curious 
cagerness. ‘‘ She's engaged herself in a direction that I don’t at all approve 
of, sir. She doesn’t know quite what she’s doing, and it makes me anxious.” 

He looked at the fat conductor with a desperate appeal in his eyes. 
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“‘ Your daughter ?”’ said Mr. Ember, slowly. ‘‘ Let’s see, isn’t that the 
new girl in the circle bar? She seems to know her way about all right.” 
He chuckled. 

“‘Oh, no, sir!’’ cried the drummer. He seemed wounded. ‘No, sir. 
The same name, but no relation at all. My daughter has nothing to do 
with the hall, sir. I’ve put her to the dressmaking. And she’s gone and 
got engaged to Joe Azora—one of the Azoras, sir—and I can’t say that I 
think it’ll be for her happiness.” 

Mr. Ember shouted with laughter. 

‘She ought to think herself lucky,” he giggled. ‘‘ Why, Joe Azora 
must earn twenty-five quid a week at the least. I know they get sixty to 
cut up between them.” 

“TI daresay—I have no doubt,” said Trevor, sullenly. ‘‘ But there’s 
other things, I hope, sir. It’s the man’s character that I object to. No 
amount of money will make up for that, sir.” 

“Oh, well,” said the conductor, restlessly, glancing hither and thither 
as if his brief interest in the drummer’s concerns had flickered out. 
‘“‘ Daughter or no daughter, you’d better attend to your work, I tell you. 
The very next time your daughter comes between you and your drums uy 
A nod full of meaning finished the phrase. 

Even as the old drummer left the office, a waggonette pulled up with a 
rattle at the stage-door. On the lamps there was painted in bold letters, 
‘The Azoras.” Three men, tall and 
broad-shouldered, jumped out, and 
passed into the hall with a nod to the 
doorkeeper. They wore long over- 
coats, but the ankles that showed be- 
neath were clad in blue silk; and, as a 
gust blew the heavy garments aside, 
there was a glitter of spangles. 

The players were climbing back into 
their places in the orchestra, when 
Trevor turned from watching the acro- 
bats into their dressing room, and he 
slipped to his nook beside the drums 
with a trembling lip. He softly rubbed 
his hands as he saw that Mr. Ember 
was not yet in the conductor’s chair. 
A vast net, which, up to that time, 
had lain packed under the dress circle, 
was being dragged across the hall, and 
men in uniform were making ropes fast 
to bolts in the stage. A fat man in 
evening dress overlooked the operation 
with an anxious eye. The uniformed 
men went briskly to and fro, and, in a 


Staring dreamily at the audience. 
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very short time, the thing was ready. High in the ceiling swung the 
trapezes, the polished bars gleaming under the electric light. Mr. 
Ember got into his chair, wiping his fair moustache. Then, after a 
swift, practised glance round his men, he rapped his desk and the band 
dashed into a ringing march. 

The three Azoras walked smartly on to the stage, big men, in tight- 
fitting blue costumes. They rolled their eyes round the hall with a 
languising air, and showed their teeth in the usual grin. One of them 
quietly tried the guy ropes with his hand ; then, placing a foot ina dangling 
loop, each was briskly hauled up to his station in the roof. 

The music went on as the acrobats turned and twisted and leaped in 
mid-air. Little bursts of applause rattled round the hall every moment. 
Most of the people in the stalls had left their seats in order to see better, and 
packed the promenade, all with faces up-turned towards the flying blue 
shapes. 

The music stopped suddenly. Joe Azora was to do his famous blind- 
fold double somersault. He sat dangling his legs, a blue speck up against 
the gilt and gaudy ceiling, smiling down at the faces. The women in the 
promenades crowded to see. They had their pencilled eyes fixed on the 
acrobat, noting every detail of his strong, square-built frame, his broad 
shoulders, the great muscles that showed on his arms. _His large, black 
eyes, the shining, dark hair twisted into a cunning curl on his low forehead, 
were discussed and praised. 

With great deliberation, Joe Azora tied a handkerchief over his eyes. 
Then, standing upright on his narrow, swinging platform, he poised himself 
for the feat. 

“Are you ready ?”’ called the fat man on the stage. 

“Yes,” floated down from the ceiling. 

“Go!” 

There was a tremendous roll of drums, ending in a crash as the acrobat 
flashed through the air. Then, safely landed, he snatched the handkerchief 
from his eyes and smirked his acknowledgments of the applauding roar that 
went up. 

* * * * 

Over the water, supper awaited the Drummer at the end of his evening’s 
work. 

‘*Sit you down and have it while it’s hot,” counselled his wife, a big, 
florid woman with many chins, smiling at him as she set the smoking dish 
on the table. 

Trevor’s eyes wandered uneasily round the bright and cosy room. 

““Where’s Nell?” he asked. 

“Nell? Oh, she’s gone to bed ; got a bit of a headache or something,” 
said Mrs. Trevor, readily. ‘‘ Come, have your supper, like a dear. You 
must be tired.” 

Trevor seemed wearily to submit to the big, masterful woman. 
With the piercing black eyes which lit her florid face, and the great 
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masses of black hair framing her forehead, she 
was a great contrast to her husband. 

“Joe been here?” asked Trevor, pausing 
in his eating. 

“Yes, dear; just for a minute after the 
show; him and Nell seem just as silly about 
each other as ever.” 

His wife had her back to him, and he could 
not see her face. Her tone was brisk and 
cheerful; and Trevor went on with his supper 
contentedly. When that was finished, he 
took a candle and went softly into Nellie’s 
room. He heard a soft rustle ot the bed- 
clothes as he entered, and a voice said, ‘I 
am awake, father.” fee, 

He approached the bed; and the light of AT tant ied TTX. 
‘the candle showed him his daughter raising A) Willi 1, Bs 
herself on her elbow to greet him. Great coils eA 
of shining hair fell on her slim shoulders ; her 
face was pale, her lips were parted, and be- 
tween them her small, white teeth glistened. 
She had marvellous jade-green eyes, with long 
lashes, which blinked a little with the sudden 
brightness. Her night-dress had fallen open at 
the neck, so that the soft lines of her scarce- “Are you ready?" 
formed bosom could be seen—intermittently. 

As Trevor looked at her, and before he could speak, tears suddenly 
glittered in her eyes, flashing and falling. She put her hands before her 
face, and sank back on her pillow. 

“Why, my lamb—Nellie!’" cried Trevor, in distress. ‘‘ Why, your 
pillow’s all wet. You've been crying! What is it, darling ?” 

He sat down on the edge of the bed and drew her into his arms. Her 
long hair brushed his cheek, as she sobbed softly with her head on his 
shoulder. Beneath his arm, as he clasped her warm little body, he felt her 
heart beating violently. For a moment or so he waited quietly for her to 
recover herself. Presently she spoke in little, broken whispers. 

‘“* Father sd 

“Yes, my lamb, yes?”’ 

‘* Joe has been here, and he 

“Yes, dear?’ 

‘Well, he wasn’t quite himself. He had been with some companions, 
and you know what a favourite he is. And he let himself be led into 
having more than he generally does ; and—it’s dreadful—I can’t bear it!” 

Trevor’s face was grey and terrible in the light of the candle. He 
moistened his dry lips before he answered, striving to speak coolly. 

‘Well, dear,” he faltered. ‘‘ Don’t be so upset. It is the first time, 
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” she sobbed. 
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isn’t it? Then you must make Joe promise—promise faithfully—never 
to do it again.” In this way he went on, forcing himself to speak comfort- 
ingly, bidding her use her great power over the man who loved her, as he 
stroked her shining hair with a tender touch. 

‘‘It—perhaps—wouldn’t be so bad in other lines,” gasped Nellie, 
“ though, of course, it’s awful enough in anybody ; but Joe—Joe’s business 
is so difficult; he always wants to be perfectly himself. And—and, the 
Boss has said that if it happens once more, he—he’ll turn Joe out of 
the troupe and advertise for another partner. Oh, Father, I can’t bear 
it—I can’t——” 

There was a heavy step on the stairs, and Mrs. Trevor flung open 
the door. 

“‘ Nellie!” she cried, angrily. 

Father and daughter started. 

“What business have you bothering your poor father this time o’ 
night with such nonsense?” continued the angry woman. I’ve heard 
every word you’ve said; and you ought to be ashamed of yourself—such 
a fuss about nothing! Go to sleep this instant and let’s have no more 
of it.” 

Nellie cowered among her pillows, while Trevor faced his furious 
wife. 

‘‘ Joe has no business to come here drunk and upset the child,” he 
said, doggedly. 

“Drunk! Who was drunk? Not Joe—just a bit merry, that’s all; 
as anybody has a right to be, after his long week’s work. And Nellie— 
she’s such a baby—you've coddled her up so with your high-and-mighty 
notions,”’ she sneered, viciously, ‘‘that she can’t tell the difference. Bah, 
it makes me sick!” 

“Nellie shan’t marry a drunkard,” ground out Trevor between his 
teeth. 

“Who wants her to?” raged the virago. ‘If she hasn’t the sense 
to keep him sober after she’s got him, that’s her look-out. A_ pair of 
fools! You’re enough to drive a woman mad between you.” 

‘‘Mother—mother!”’ wailed the trembling girl from the bed. 

‘“Hold your tongue, Miss, and go to sleep, and ask God not to strike 
you dead for your badness,” shrieked her mother. ‘‘A wicked girl! And 
you, Trevor, when your daughter’s got a chance of a man as can earn 
his twenty-five pound a week, encouraging her in it, you—you ” She 
choked with passion and reeled against the wall with her hands over 
her heart. 

‘*Good-night, my precious,” murmured Trevor, with his mouth against 
his daughter’s ear. She raised her head and their lips met in a trembling 
kiss. 

The music-hall was crowded again on the following Saturday night. 
Trevor, in his place beside the drums, looked greyer and more haggard 
than his wont. There was a strained, desperate look in his dim eyes, and 
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the hand that grasped the cymbal’s leather thong trembled ever and 
again. 

The time came for the Azoras to appear, and the drummer was staring 
over the orchestra rail into the stalls. Two lads, in evening dress, sitting 
in the front row, laughed at the look in his face; and one of them, leaning 
his arms on the rail, called him to come and have a drink. The old player 
did not hear the tipsy lad’s chaff; he seemed not to know that the music 
had stopped, and that Joe Azora, high in the roof, was preparing for his 
feat. On the stage, the chief of the troupe, a stout man with a waxed 
moustache, stood with folded arms looking up at the acrobat. The 
spangles glittered on his broad chest as it heaved with the exertion he had 
gone through. The hall was as nearly still as it could be. 

There was no sound of the drums as Joe leaped. 

‘“Wake up, you old idiot!” hissed Bates, the euphonium player, in 
Trevor's ear. The drummer started, seized his sticks with furious haste, 
but it was too late. The acrobat seemed to falter in mid-air, missed the 
outstretched hands of his companion at the other trapeze, and dropped 
heavily into the net. The meshes caught him, flung him up twice his own 
height in the air, and caught him again as he came down cat-like on his 
feet. Tearing the bandage from his face, crimson with furious shame, he 
ran to the side of the net and leapt on to the stage, followed by a little 
good-natured applause with which were mingled jeers and laughter. 

“‘ That settles it,” groaned the chief, as he saw his partner’s failure. He 
followed the discomfited acrobat into the wings. 

‘*You’re home early,” cried Mrs. Trevor, in a startled voice, as her 
husband entered the sitting-room. He turned his dull and despairing eyes 
upon her, and she cried out at his look. 

“Father!’’ Nellie rose to her feet, terrified. Both the women seemed 
to guess what had happened. Trevor saw this. 

“Yes,” he said, with a hollow laugh, “I’ve lost my job. They don’t 
want the old drummer any more. My fault? Of course it was my fault. 
I’m past my work, that’s the truth.” 

In a few phrases, with stumblings and repetitions, he told them the 
story. He went, without sparing himself, into its details—his absence of 
mind at the crisis of Joe’s feat, the acrobat’s failure, the anger of the 
conductor, and the furious scene with the manager who rained vile names 
and curses on the unhappy player. Miserable tears trickled down his 
sunken cheeks as he reached the end of his narrative. The women listened 
with little murmurs of sympathy, while Nellie went softly to and fro setting 
his supper upon the table. Occasionally, she and her mother exchanged 
glances above the bowed white head of the disgraced man. 

Suddenly, there was a loud knocking at the street door. Nellie ran to 
open it, and returned with her lover. 

Joe stood looking into the room for a few moments in silence. He gave 
a harsh laugh as he saw the old drummer. 

‘‘ Well, ladies and gents!” he cried, in a loud, grating tone, ‘“‘ have you 
heard the news? Yer ’umble’s got the push.” 
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“Take that !" shouted the acrobat. 


“What do you mean ?”’ cried Nellie, trembling. 

‘“The shove—the sack—the bounce,” retorted the acrobat, furiously. 
‘“‘Can't you understand plain English ?”” He was breathing thickly and 
heavily ; livid patches stained his white face. Nellie shrank from him, her 
eyes wide with terror, but her father neither spoke nor stirred. He remained 
motionless, with his dull gaze fixed on the carpet. For a moment orso, the 
silence was not again broken. The women looked from the still figure of 
the old drummer to Joe standing like embodied Anger in the doorway. 

The acrobat made one furious stride into the room. Nellie shrieked. 
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‘Hold your tongue, you silly cat,” he shouted, turning on her. He 
extended a shaking hand towards Trevor. 

‘“‘That’s the gentleman,” he panted, his curled-back lips showing his 
strong, white teeth, ‘‘who very kindly lost me my job. I’m sure I’m much 
obliged to him.” 

“‘T, Joe?” asked the old man, raising his hand. 

“Yes, you,” grinned the acrobat. ‘‘ Where was you with your drums 
when I was doing my act? _—_ Been in a band all these years and didn’t 
know it would put anyone out in their work, I s’pose ?”’ 

“I’m truly sorry, Joe,” said Trevor, rising, and making a step towards 
him. 

“You sorry !”’ shouted the acrobat. ‘‘ Take that!” 

His clenched fist caught the old man full on the temple. Trevor reeled ; 
he fell, his head striking the iron fender, and he lay without motion. 

“You've killed him, you big brute!” shrieked Mrs. Trevor. ‘‘ Murder! 
Fetch the police ig 

The door slammed violently as the would-be murderer vanished, and 
the two women knelt beside the insensible man. His white hair was 
crimsoned with blood. 

In a few moments, his eyes cpened. 

‘‘ Where’s Joe ?”’ he muttercd, faintly. 

‘Gone, dear,” sobbed Nellic, bending over him. ‘‘ Gone for good. He’s 
never coming back again—never—never! ” 

She took the white head to her bosom, and kissed the wounded forehead 
again and again. Her father’s blood was bitter on her lips. 
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“THE BELLE OF NEW YORK.” 


CUD F my word may be taken for it, to say nothing of the 
é ‘ - | appreciation shown by a vast number of less important 
Ae people who pay for their seats at the Shaftesbury 
—t 4-7 Theatre, this is a really delightful production. 

fs ey It would be well if one could stop ‘right here” 
\ SS _{7 and wind up a one-paragraph article with this favour- 
A . RAN : able verdict. Unfortunately, every decent critic, who 
gh. a delivers himself of an opinion, is compelled to support 
aus 3 fer his opinion by more or less clearly defined reasons, not 

Pe that the big, hungry populace feel any interest in them, 

| / but because the apology for one’s opinion is supposed to give 
J }) some sort of verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and uncon- 

vincing narrative; and, in my own case, there is the added 
necessity of writing an article of such length that it can be editorially 
distributed around Mr. Sime’s sketches. 

The piece is described as a musical comedy, but it is essentially the manner 
of the performance and not the matter of the comedy that one appreciates. 
I have a book of the words in front of me for the purpose of refreshing a 
badly-used memory, and it must be confessed that it is difficult to believe 
that anything equal to such unmitigated nonsense has ever before been set 
down on paper. 

That this may not seem a prejudiced statement, let me inflict a few 
lines from the ‘“‘opening chorus”’ on the reader. It is sung by a _half- 
drunken set of men who ought to be good-looking and well-dressed, but 


are not, and the circumstances of the song, most of all to those of us who 
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pass our lives amidst similar disturbances, are 


‘ KENNETH 
essentially vulgar. MuGG 
Perhaps the reader will agree with me that Lt Oy A 


not only the substance, but the rhyme and. the SHILLER. 
rhythm are in the nature of an achievement. 
When a man is twenty-one 
Let him drink hot rum ; 
Let him drink it hot and cold— 
Hot and cold—— 
But, not to be guilty of an infringement of copy- 
right, let us pass on to the refrain: 
ALL. Oh, we guess he’s just a wee bit woosey, 
Little woo— 
Trifle woo, 
Couldn’t blame you if you said he’s boosey, 
Little boo— 
Trifle boo. 
And so forth. Little wonder, perhaps, that the 
first man who recommended me to go to the 
piece, because he had so much enjoyed it, was a 
highly-respectable and thoroughly militant cleric ! 
The libretto is on the same level right away 
through, and it may have been some such verse as the following that 
fascinated my clerical friend :— 
Plump girls and slender girls, 
Solid girls and tender girls, 
All sorts of dainty girls going out to dive. 
When you see the little dzautés, 
Tripping in their bathing sizes, 
You'll be glad it’s summer ; you'll be glad that you’re alive. 

It certainly fascinated me in the manner that 
Mr. Harry Davenport sang it, and, feeble as 
the “ book” is, I am looking forward to sitting 
under these “‘lyrics"’ again. Then, what is the 
attraction? Well, it is the manner of the pro- 
duction that makes it a positive ravishment in 
JA these terrible times. It was W. S. Gilbert who 
5 first brought in the then astonishing novelty 
J of acting choruses, and one must except the 
Savoy from the indictment, but, with this ex- 
ception, you shall not go into any home of so- 
called ‘musical. comedy” in London which 
shall compare with this production in regard to 
xaa.von the freedom and apparent spontaneity of the 
pumPeRNCK performers, for, notwithstanding this spontaneity 
esuuwaN. and freedom, they are ‘‘disciplined” to per- 

fection. Throughout, there is a swing and finish 
which is the first essential of this form of 
comedy, and, not least, compare the gracefulness 
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and vim of the chorus at the Shaftesbury with the inane creatures who 
pose nightly at theatres which shall not be here advertised. But, to 
explain the fascination of the production at the Shaftesbury as being 
the outcome of a triumph of the managerial art in the arrangement and 
selection of the chorus and so forth, is not sufficient ; and it may be added 
that the musical setting of the weird and fearsome libretto, although more 
artful than artistic, is most diverting, consisting mainly of a very smart 
adaptation of certain Sullivanesque conventions—though I must hasten to 
add that to make any 
comparison _ between the 
melody and instrume n- 


tation of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan with the 
musical setting of 


this produc- tion would 


be not less absurd than 
a compari- son between 
the work of a Turner or 
a Landseer with the 
work of an “artist” of 
the street pavement. 
Yet, inar- tistic as 
“The Belle of New 
Y or k”’ music may 
a it is a great tri- 
ute to its efficiency 
that it part- ly achieves 
the Hercu- lean task of 
redeeming the child- 
ishly silly | q libretto, and 
the united Figs | and almost 
indivisible FRICO; | ability of 
ty BI 
the caste aoe | and the 
chorus does | the rest. 
On the I ; occasion of 
our visit, ———— ——— — Miss Edna 
May, owing to ill-health, 


was not in the caste, her place being taken by Miss Jessie Carlisle, hitherto 
one of “ Cora’s bridesmaids,” but Miss Carlisle sang and played with such 
grace and sweetness that, notwithstanding what the Edna May admirers 
may say, I shall continue to believe Miss Carlisle unsurpassable in the 
part, and will brutally refuse to accept any second-hand suggestion to the 
contrary. The young spendthrift, Harry Bronson, is a somewhat colourless 
part somewhat colourlessly played by Mr. Carlton, but Mr. Harry 
Davenport (Ichabod Bronson, the youthful parent) is a_highly-finished 
comedian, and is capable of making the most drivelling nonsense pass as 
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the most excellent fun. As to Miss Phyllis Rankin, 
I have not yet secured my new season’s stock of 
enthusiastic superlatives, but though I have only seen 
her once, and that from the stalls, I beg to inform 
her that she has started in my stubborn chest a 
positive well of affection—to use a charming metaphor 
—which I have not yet been able to fathom. Yet, 
and notwithstanding, I cannot refrain from quoting 
the first few words of her song which is entitled, 
‘*Oh, teach me how to kiss! ” 
To be the toy of a bold, bad boy, 
I really do think I should like it ; 
To sit and kiss 
Is a style of bliss 
That ought to be nice when you strike it. 

Sitting at home in the ascetic severity of my 
work-room, with a typewriting machine menacing me 
and with the book of the words in my hand, I can 
hardly bring myself to believe that these are really 
the words of a song than which I never heard one 


more seductive, or more seductively sung. 


Oh, teach me how to sing, dear, 

Teach me how to squeeze, 

Teach me how to sit upon your sympathetic knees, 
Teach me how to coo, dear, 

Like a turtle dove ; 

Teach me how to fondle you, 

Oh teach me how to love. 


Looking upon these words, and such phrases as ‘that ought to be nice 


when you strike it,” it seems scarcely believ- 
able that the song is listened to by “the 
house” and one’s selt with a pleased, if 
almost too intensely eager, attention. It 
must be a magic art, partly attributable 
to the clear and soft tones of a delightful 
contralto and a certain demureness, not to 
say seriousness, of expression—and a great 
deal more which one cannot define—which 
can enable a woman, however charming, to 
give utterance to such sentiments in such a 
manner that one feels only too ready to be 
lured (by her) from the paths of everything, 
and even more so by her rendering of the 
song, ‘‘I will be tender and I will be true, 
when I am married, sweetheart, to you.” 
In endeavouring to discover the secret 
of one’s enjoyment of this musical comedy 
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I have flung my explanation over a fairly wide 
area without any great satisfaction to myself, 
for the secret seems a sound one and, there- 
fore, elusive. I have briefly referred to the 
lyrics, but much of the dialogue has an old 
world, not to say a very chestnutty, flavour. 
‘“Where did he bite you?” is asked. “ Be- 
tween the drawing-room and the c~nservatory ! ” 
is the reply. Some of it is vulgar without 
being funny, and yet it was so well delivered 
that it provoked laughter, although, taking the 
Artist and myself as examples, I should suggest 
that the major part of the audience was.highly 
intelligent and altogether respectable. Even 
such a remark from Mr. Davenport, as ‘‘ Are 
your lips engaged for 
the next dance?” 
made us giggle con- 


sumedly, and it is a tribute to the actor’s art, 
and not to the book, that I am still wondering 
why. When someone suggests that he, Bron- 
son, ‘‘ knows a thing or two,” and he answers, 
‘“Yes, I am threatened with intelligence,’ we 
are overcome with delight at such excellent 
repartee. Similarly, we are moved to excess 
of mirth when he exclaims, ‘If I couldn’t beat 
him—why, I'd grow a full set of black whiskers 
and tie c.ape on them! ”’ 

It is all very wonderful, and forbids one 
to come to any conclusion save that it is a piece 
which will not bear the strain of any sort of 
discussion, and yet will bear the strain of re- 
visiting, say, a dozen times. I shall make the 
experiment ! 
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man, it would be a task of the greatest in- 
terest, as well as of the highest public service, 
to investigate and examine the minutest 
details of the habits and idiosyncracies of 
the youthful Henry Hawkins. But, un- 
fortunately as to these, contemporary 
history is in the dark and is likely to 
remain there, since Lord Brampton has 
denied the report that his auto- 
biography might be expected. We are 
therefore left to draw upon our 


| F it be verily true that the boy is father to the 


TAA — imaginations, for not even the daily 
+ vy ™ Press, with its keen nose for details, 
= BY has succeeded in raising the veil. We 
\ c can, without much effort, conjure up 
the vision of a bright-eyed boy, full of 
\ Sa an ingenuity—shall it be said ?—almost 
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devilish, and of an alertness never 
failing; something of a trial to his 
pastors and masters, and never at a loss 
for an excuse for his peccadilloes. Neither shall we find much difficulty 
in imagining a boy with a soft heart behind his hardy waistcoat, never 
wantonly slaying the unprotected fly or attaching kettles to the tail of the 
unsuspecting dog. 

But as our imaginations are rarely to be relied upon, but are, on the 
contrary, liable in most cases to lead us woefully astray, we must sternly 
adhere to what History recordeth and begin our appreciation at a no more 
distant date than Mr. Hawkins’ entrance upon public life as a barrister- 
at-law. 

After receiving an education at Bedford, practising for some few years 
as a special pleader, and eating a few dinners at the Middle Temple, the 
future Lord Brampton was duly called to the Bar in 1843, and proceeded 
to enter with avidity upon the labours of a congenial profession. Those 
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were days when the circuit played a far more important part in a lawyer’s 
career than it can aspire to now, and Mr. Hawkins proceeded to work 
himself up to a high position on a circuit—the old Home, now the South- 
Eastern—which could boast of such shining lights as Bovill, Lush, 
Ballantine, Parry, Montagu Chambers, and Shee. It was during this 
period, and at one of the Assize towns on this circuit, that an incident 
happened which went nigh to depriving the Bench and the House of Lords 
of one of their future ornaments. 

Serjeant Robinson tells us that he and his friend, Mr. Corner (afterwards 
a Colonial Chief Justice), were quietly rowing up the river at Guildford one 
evening after mess, when, as they neared the lock, they observed standing 
on the middle of the lock gates two figures, one large and ruddy as a 
lobster, the other small and ‘“‘ looking as if he had been painted a pale 
blue.” The pair, who were none other than Mr. Edwin James and 
Mr. Hawkins, besides contributing to the brilliant colouring of the 
landscape, were offering fine models of the human form for the art student, 
for they were destitute of clothing, save that one carried a hat on his head 
and the other a pair of boots in his hand. On the bank was a malignant 
bull, alternately pinning their clothes to the ground and tossing them high 
in the air with its horns. It had made for them just as they were about to 
enter the water, and they had been obliged to leave their garments to its 
tender mercies. The new arrivals, with some difficulty, drove the angry 
animal away and restored the victims to life and liberty. 

The date of this adventure is not given by Sergeant Robinson ; other- 
wise, we might have found that it was owing to these provincial perils that 
Mr. Hawkins decided to devote his attention mainly to a branch of legal 
work which more or less kept him in the metropolis. At any rate, he did 
become the most sought-after counsel in compensation cases, a position he 
inherited from Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., who was his fellow-victim in the 
predicament just described. 

It is not necessary to go into the unhappy circumstances of Mr. James’ 
departure from the Bar. That he was a brilliant advocate appears clear 
from the position to which he attained; that he had a ready humour we 
may gather from his retort to a constable who, on being asked to what 
division he belonged, answered, ‘‘ The N division,” prefacing the N with a 
boisterous aspirate. ‘‘ Your beat, I suppose, lies in the Poultry,” suggested 
Mr. James. Suffice it tosay that Mr. Hawkins succeeded to his enviable 
position, and acquired an immense practice, being briefed not only by those 
possessed of a not unnatural craving to secure his assistance, but also by 
many who wished to make certain that the other side should not have the 
advantage of his astute advocacy. 

To be successful is to beget detractors, and the charge was brought 
against Mr. Hawkins that, though he was ready to accept shoals of briefs 
marked with enormous fees, he was not equally disposed to devote his time 
to a laborious survey of their contents. |The following story will illustrate 
the view taken by the unsuccessful of their more fortunate rival :— 
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It was told of him that a heavily-marked brief in a Compensation case 
was delivered at his chambers, and that, after six weeks had elapsed and the 
hearing of the case was approaching, his clerk wrote to the Solicitor 
suggesting that a cheque for the fee was not only desirable, but also in 
accordance with the recognised expectations of the profession. To this the 
Solicitor was alleged to have replied that, if Mr. Hawkins had taken the 
trouble to open the brief, he would have found the cheque inside. 

But such charges have always been, and always will be, brought against 
popular counsel, and such stories must be taken, not only with grains, but 
with whole cellars of salt. I tell it, because it indicates an opinion which 
was advanced by some, and led to Mr. Hawkins suffering another 
uncomfortable experience. 

He appeared as Counsel for the owner of some property situated near 
Piccadilly Circus, which had been taken over by the now defunct 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and with regard to which a dispute as to the 
proper price had arisen. The case came into Court in due course, and 
resulted in a victory for the Board. The disappointed client at once jumped 
to the conclusion that his 
Counsel had not done his best Re RES PEO ; a 
for the case, and, in revenge, a oe we Ae 
inaugurated a novel and vastly Teactd 
irritating system of annoyance. 
To quote the words of Mon- 
tague Williams, ‘From the 
day of the trial, or rather from 
the moment he recovered from 
a short illness, the unsuccess- 
ful litigant haunted Hawkins 
day and night. He became 
his shadow, his alter ego ; wher- 
ever the learned Counsel went, 
there he saw the form of his 
quondam client. Hawkins, at 
that time, lived in Cleveland 
Row, which thoroughfare his 
bedroom overlooked; and when 
he got up in the morning and 
glanced out of the window, he 
at once caught sight of the 
familiar figure. The man 
followed him to his work, 
occupied a seat in whatever 
Court he was engaged, and 
dogged his footsteps home in 
the evening. If he walked 
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behind him; if he took a cab, the 
man followed in his wake in another 
cab, and instead of one vehicle 
stopping at his house in Cleveland 
Row, two stopped. If, on putting 
his latchkey in the door, Hawkins 
turned his head, there, sure enough, 
he saw the attendant spirit on the 
kerbstone.” 

This behaviour began to have an 
effect upon the victim’s nerves, but 
before taking action against his 
“attendant spirit,” he must wait 
until something in the nature of a 
breach of the peace occurred. This 
came in due time. The man, one 
night, mentioned a possibility of murder, and Mr. Hawkins promptly 
prosecuted his persecutor for using threats, Mr. Montagu Williams 
appearing for him at the Westminster Police Court with the result that 
the inconvenient man with a grievance was bound over to keep the peace. 

I cannot refrain from recalling that Mr. Williams declares the future 
judge to be “about the worst witness he had ever had in his hands.” 
“Instead of giving simple answers to questions,”’ he writes, ‘‘ he did what 
counsel and judges always scold witnesses for doing—he made statements.” 

In spite of his complete failure in the witness-box, Mr. Hawkins still 
forged ahead in the huge, civil, and especially compensation, practice which 
he had acquired, until the notorious Tichborne case, in which he not only 
appeared against the Claimant before the Court of Common Pleas, but also 
led for the prosecution when that worthy was tried and sentenced in the 
Court of the Queen’s Bench. 

Serjeant Ballantine, who, in his ‘‘ Recollections,” gives an account of 
this cause célébre, states it as his decided opinion that if Mr. Hawkins had 
been entrusted with the cross-examination of Arthur Orton in the initial 
proceedings before the Court of Chancery, ‘‘this monster trial, with the 
gigantic bill of costs, would have perished at its birth.” Instead, the task 
was laid upon a Chancery barrister of high attainments, but with little 
experience in the art of cross-examination, and in consequence of this, the 
case came before Sir William Bovill in the Common Pleas, ending with a 
verdict for the defendants and the arrest of the Claimant by the tipstaves of 
the Court. At the subsequent prosecution, Mr. Hawkins led for the Crown, 
having not only the assistance of Serjeant Parry and other counsel of 
eminence, but also of Dr. Kenealy, the wild and enfuriated person who 
conducted the defence. Of his management of the case, Serjeant 
Ballantine, no mean authority, says, “‘ His conduct of it was lengthy and 
elaborate—too much so in my opinion—but thoroughly exhaustive. Even 
if Dr. Kenealy had possessed ordinary discretion and good taste, he would 
have been no match in advocacy for his competitor.” 


In his best, judicial manner. 
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By this time, Mr. Hawkins was obviously destined to a seat on the 
Bench, and he was duly elevated in 1876 to tie position of a Judge of the 
High Court. It is from this period also that we date his elevation to the 
proud position of an object of general public interest. For some reason, 
not wholly easy to understand, he, for the many following years, attracted 
the public attention to a far greater degree than any of his colleagues on 
the Bench. Without the curious fascination of a Coleridge, the playful wit 
of a Bowen, or the broad impressiveness of a Russell, he seems to have at 
once caught and retained the public eye and ear. 

Possibly the devotion to sport, which is so characteristic of our British 
race, was the one touch of nature which made him and his fellow country- 
men, from the highest to the lowest, kin. It may be that the idea of a 
ruthless Rhadamanthus, as he was long legended to be, letting his mind 
and body by an easy transition pass lightly from Newgate to Newmarket, 
caught the fancy. The law is proverbially a jealous mistress, and those of 
its practitioners who are ready to cast off her trammels and take part in the 
less musty pursuits of the people are always welcomed with enthusiasm. 
Many examples of this fact occur to the mind. Frank Lockwood’s 
caricatures, Mr. Birrell’s ‘ birrellings,” Sir Richard Webster’s athletics, 
and Mr. Justice Bucknill’s horsemanship, have all assisted to raise these 
learned gentlemen to a height of popularity to which a severe and strict 
‘attention to business” could never have brought them. 

Or it may be that he was the better liked because he was the better 
known. It was his fortune to preside at many of the most notable 
criminal trials of our time, cases that were eagerly followed by the whole 
of the reading community and lengthily debated in every public and 
private house in the land. Lawson, 
Peace, Hannah Dobbs, the Stauntons, 
and Alice Rhodes, and many others 
of the most notorious evil-doers of 
recent years, were tried before the 
judge who had once been one of the 
most prominent figures in the Tich- 
borne trials, and it is not unlikely 
that this fact produced in the popu- 
lar mind a sense of familiarity which 
bred a feeling very far removed from 
contempt. 

But, whatever may be the reason, 
certain it is that no judge in modern 
days has been more “talked about” 
or more taken to the public heart 
than Mr. Justice Hawkins. 

It is an undoubted fact that, in 
this case, affection was accompanied 
by a wholesome leaven of dread, ae Fantion Gagiike. 
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especially among the 
class of persons who 
religiously dedicate 
their existence to a 
persistent breach of 
the criminal code. Sir 
Henry came in time to 
be known as “the 
hanging judge,” and 
s was feared accordingly. 
His judgments on matters equine are often cited. It is beyond a doubt 
that he did assume the 
black cap in a large number of instances, but that was but a natural 
result of the fortune, already «alluded to, which brought him to the control 
of the trials of so many notorious criminals. No one, of course, has ever 
gone so far as to say that he has brought about the execution of any prisoner 
who was not guilty of a capital offence. 

A hard judge he undoubtedly was, hard towards anyone who tried to 
“‘ get at” him, hard towards all who were guilty of irregularities however 
trivial, hard especially towards the police, and more especially towards 
such members of the Force as acted in a manner which in his opinion 
tended to an unfair treatment of a prisoner. A police officer who offended 
his Lordship, even though he strayed but one hair’s breadth from the 
narrow path of duty, was in a most unenviable position, and before the 
judge had finished with him had probably registered many mental vows 
that never again would he run the risk of such a castigation. There 
exists an Inspector in Oxford who will not have forgotten a bad half-hour 
he experienced when, having sworn that two bodies, when exhumed, were 
wrapped in white linen, was, on being pressed, not quite certain that the 
material in question was linen, though he still maintained that it was 
‘‘something white.” He received that day a lecture upon the nature of 
an oath that will remain in his mind for many a long day. 

Doctors who gave certificates on insufficient grounds, officials who 
omitted formalities which they should have carefully observed, witnesses 
whose lack of frankness aroused suspicion, counsel whose manner or 
method did not accord with his Lordship’s idea of the fitness of things, 
all these have from time to time received unmistakable proofs that a Court 
of Law may become a most uncomfortable place. The keen eye of the 
judge would grow keener and smaller, the mouth would harden, and the 
pen-tap upon the blotting-pad would grow more determined; and the 
offender must be prepared for squalls. 

Very hard and pitiless, too, he was towards prisoners who whined and 
cringed before him and invoked the name of God as an _ additional 
embellishment to their appeals. Mr. John Warne, better known to fame 
as Charles Peace, the hero of the penny dreadful and the second only to 
Jack Sheppard in the eyes of the rising generation, discovered this. That 
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worthy, after a picturesque career of variegated crime, was finally laid by 
the heels and charged with the attempted murder of a constable at 
Blackheath; and the verdict was “guilty.” Thereupon the unhappy 
wretch, whose extraordinary hardihood and aplomb had carried him safely 
through so many perils, utterly broke down and, almost grovelling on the 
floor of the dock, moaned forth an impassioned and despairing appeal for 
mercy, full of allusions to his Creator. In the words of a spectator, “this 
harangue seemed to have an effect upon everybody in Court except the 
man to whom it was addressed. It was a great treat to watch the face of 
Mr. Justice Hawkins during the speech. When it was over, his Lordship, 
without any sort of comment, promptly sentenced the delinquent to penal 
servitude for life.’ This unresponsive reception of his eloquence appears 
to have had its effect on Peace, for when, a few months afterwards, he was 
found guilty of murder before Mr. Justice Lopes, he mumbled, when asked 
if he had anything to say, “It’s no use my saying anything,” and was 
forthwith sentenced to death. 

Yet, though Sir Henry was apt to chastise those who offended his 
conception of right and wrong, he appears to have readily overlooked 
personal affronts put upon him by temporary occupants of the dock. Two 
cases are recorded, in one of which a prisoner interrupted some remarks in 
a summing-up on the evils of the turf with a cry of ‘“‘ Chestnuts!” and in 
the other, the accused casually referred to him as “the old blighter in the 
rabbit-skin”’; and it is also on record that in neither instance did the 
sentence indicate any vindictiveness on the part of the judge. At the same 
time, woe betide the official or unofficial person who dared to open a window 
in his Court in defiance of his orders ! 

And here we come upon one of the most noteworthy features in Sir 
Henry’s character. He was determined on all and every possible occasion, 
in matters small as in matters great, to be master in his own Court. If he 
wanted a thing done, it had to be done, and done exactly as he wished it to 
be done. It is no secret that this was often highly inconvenient, sometimes 
to one person only, at other times to everybody present, with the single 
exception of himself. If he chose to turn his Court into a Turkish bath, 
a Turkish bath it must become, despite the desperate appeals or daring 
tricks of the sufferers. 

It needs no long experience to apprise us of the fact that the ordinary 
course of Life does not tend to our getting our own way; and even a member 
of the Judiciary occasionally finds that he must walk warily and scheme 
cunningly if he is to bring about the 
result he desires. In Sir Henry’s 
case, that result rarely failed to be 
brought about, and there is scarcely a 
practising member of the Bar who has 
not his little story to tell of some 
neat wile devised by the judge, to en- ie 
able him to get his own way. These {Nevertheless he has been reversed. 
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ingenious manceuvres would 
easily fill a large volume, in 
fact, if the ordinary Temple- 
talk is to be believed, a fair- 
sized tower might be built of 
the means employed by the 
sport-loving judge to ensure 
his attendance at the more 
important race-meetings. Some- 
times, however, the sly plan 
failed, and less determined 
people in like circumstances 
would have collapsed utterly. 
Not so this learned judge who 
was ready at a moment’s notice 
to cast off the cloak of the 
schemer and boldly declare him- 
self one to be obeyed. The following story, which is vouched .for by one 
who was present, will illustrate this striking trait. 

He was sitting at the Lincoln Assize Court on the morning of the day 
on which the popular Lincoln Handicap was to be run. At the close of a 
case, he turned to the jury, and, in the easy, pleasant manner which so rarely 
failed in its effect, he blandly addressed the twelve good men and true. 
“‘Gentlemen of the jury,” said he; ‘it has been brought to my notice that there 
is an event of some local importance about to transpire this afternoon. I 
should be very loth to stand for a moment between you gentlemen and 
your participation in your local celebration. Any expression of opinion, 
therefore, will receive my most serious consideration.’ But the fish did not 
take the bait. The twelve honest tradesmen, torn roughly from their 
respective and respectable businesses by the strong arm of the Law, wished 
only to get back to their work as soon as possible; so, after a few minutes’ 
deliberation, the foreman rose and announced that they had no expression 
of opinion to offer. 

Off came the velvet glove. ‘I thank you for your communication, 
gentlemen,” said his Lordship; ‘‘ the Court is adjourned until eleven o’clock 
to-morrow morning.” 

On the whole, it appears that, if Mr. Justice Hawkins was really a hard 
judge, it was not the prisoner at the bar who suffered ; it was rather the 
other folk who were interested as conductors or spectators of the trial. At 
any rate, there are judges left upon the Bench who are well known to 
regularly pass sentences upon convicted prisoners of far.greater length than 
Mr. Justice Hawkins would have dreamed of, and show an affection for the 
cat which was never shared by their colleague who, on the contrary, 
objected to any form of corporal punishment which, he considered, 
‘brutalizes the person who suffers it, and tends to brutalize the person 
inflicting it.” In passing sentence, he was frequently xtremely lenient, 
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especially in cases where the evidence pointed to a momentary lapse into 
crime, reserving longer terms of imprisonment for hardened and persistent 
criminals. One who knows him well suggests that his Lordship’s views on 
punishment might be thus summarized :— 

‘When a man is convicted, I consider what for such an offence the 
punishment should be. Having got that, I take the case before me and see 
whether, in the circumstances, there is no mitigating fact. If there is not, 
I give the maximum.” 

The same friend also mentions that the judge carried his humanitarian 
views so far as to advocate the establishment of a system of entirely wiping 
out a conviction when the sentence has been served, so that his past faults 
should never be brought up against a prisoner on subsequent trials. 

In dealing with women and children, the gentler side of his nature was 
given full scope. In ‘‘ Leaves of a Life,” he is described as “‘the kindest 
man in the world where women, children, or animals are concerned,” and 
the description cannot be said to overstate the case. To quote a single 
instance, it is a matter of history that he used his great influence to secure 
for Alice Rhodes the free pardon which, after much petitioning, was at last 
accorded her, , 
though the agita- 
tion for the grant- 
ing of reprieves to 
the male con- 
federates received 
none of his sym- 
pathy or assist- 
ance. 

He also advo- 
cated the estab- 
lishment of special 
prisons for child- 
ren, in cases where 
it appears abso- 
lutely necessary or 
‘expedient that 
they should be 
placed in confine- 
ment; those 
prisons to be as 
devoid as possible 
of all the degrad- 
ing incidents and 
surroundings of 
prison life as it 
is at present con- 
stituted, and to be 
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managed by specially and carefully selected persons, who might by an 
abstention from rigour and by the exercise of a kindly influence succeed 
in reclaiming the child from the evil courses to which it has shown a 
tendency. The juvenile, it may safely be asserted, never had a more 
sincere friend than Mr. Justice Hawkins. 

There is no need to dilate upon his love of animals. Who has not heard 
of the bag of corn which was always standing in his private room at the 
Law Courts, ready to satisfy the hunger of the pigeons which live and 
breathe and have their being on or about that much-abused architectural 
effort? Who, too, has not heard ofthe departed ‘“‘ Jack.” This little fox- 
terrier became quite a personage, and was probably better known to the 
world at large than any other dog of his day, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Oxford’s famous and much-photographed “ Oriel Bill,"’ who, too, has left 
this vale of tears and biscuit. 

It may often have been mighty hard to gaze upon that figure on the 
Bench, smiling with somewhat malicious satisfaction at his success in 
making things generally uncomfortable for those who, for the time being, 
were in his power, and then to realise that at his feet was sleeping a little 
dog who had grown to be a part of his master’s life, and that in an hour or 
two he would be gently beaming upon the excited pigeons partaking of his 
bounty. But facts are facts, and it could not be denied, even by the most 
writhing of his victims, that somewhere or another beneath that ermine 
was hidden away a soft and tender heart. 

In treating of judges, it is customary for writers to devote much of their 
space to their subjects’ achievements in the field of humour, a gift in which 
occupants of the Bench have,from time immemorial excelled. Judicial 
humour is, of course, rather easy. The humourist has “the floor” 
throughout the proceedings, he is raised high above the rest, and while one 
section of his audience is eager that the dry and uninteresting technicalities 
of the Law should occasionally be relieved by flashes of something brighter, 
another section is only too ready to propitiate the judge, and keep him on 
good terms with himself, and so, in all probability, with them, by exhibiting 
an exaggerated appreciation of his slightest sallies. This state of things 
is a matter for thankfulness, in so far as it encourages those judges who 
can say a good thing to say it; but it is a matter for regret, in so far as it 
offers a dangerous temptation to lesser wits, such as several police- 
magistrates who shall be nameless, to deliver themselves of jokes which 
tend neither to the intellectual elevation of the auditor nor to the dignity of 
the judicial oftice. 

It can hardly be claimed for Mr. Justice Hawkins that he has greatly 
enriched the annals of legal humour. It is true that he is credited, how 
truly I do not know, with having routed the Bishop who claimed that 
the episcopal office was higher than the judicial, on the ground that, while 
a judge could only say, ‘“* You be hanged!” a bishop could say ‘‘ You be 
damned!” with the retort, ‘‘ But when I say, ‘You be hanged!’ the man 
is hanged.” And again, few who were present in Middle Temple Hall will 
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forget the occasion when the Prince of Wales, hearing during dinner that 
on that very day ‘“‘ Hawkie” had concluded his fiftieth year of legal life, 
disregarded the rule that there were to be no speeches and suddenly 
proposed the judge’s health. When the veteran rose and suavely warned 
the students never to forget the biblical injunction, ‘‘Put not your trust in 
Princes,” the laughter might have been heard in the Strand. 

That he had a large store of humour that could be gently sly or darkly 
grim is beyond dispute, but it is impossible to convey any idea of it with 
pen and ink. It was always so deeply involved in the matter in hand, and 
relied for its effect so much upon the manner in which it was expressed, 
that future generations would not be able to comprehend its subtilty, and 
must do as best they may without a record of it. 

Sir Henry Hawkins, as everybody knows, has now retired from the 
Bench, though not altogether, it is hoped, from public life. His long 
experience of the Law, and his wide knowledge of tne world, should prove 
of great assistance to the House of Lords, a Chamber which his fellow 
countrymen trust he will live for many years to adorn. 


THE IDLER’S CLUB. 
MY METHODS OF WORK. 


BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE, GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, G. B. BURGIN, 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE, AND WELLESLEY PAIN, 


It may be taken for granted, I think, that every writer 
F, Frankport Moore of books holds certain well defined theories regarding the 
names his Exemplar. proper system for work—at any rate, | have never come in 
contact with a writer of books who was not quite firm on 
this point. One gets through such a lot of work if one proceeds on a system. In 
fact, when one has carefully planned out a system, the work actually seems to be 
finished before it is begun. The particular system which I determined to annex 
at the outset of my life, as a writer, was that of the late Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
This voluminous author, it is well known, was accustomed to leave his bed at four 
a.m., winter and summer alike, and after making himself a rousing cup of coffee, 
to sit down to his desk and toil for three hours. By this means he had all the 
rest of the day to himself. But this is the point: he never missed a single morn- 
ing’s writing. (I have known people who wished that he had). When he finished 
a novel of, say, 400,000 words —his average length—at 6.30, he began another 
and wrote on at it until 7.30. 

Now, this is the system of work which I made up my mind to embrace twenty- 
two years ago, and I have been going to embrace it ever since, because I am quite 
convinced that is the only right system. By no other system can a writer have 
his whole day to himself, and this is what every writer looks for. I hope to be 
able to adopt it very shortly, so convinced am I of its perfection. Indeed, | 
should certainly have adopted it long ago, only that something has invariably 
occurred to prevent my doing so—I slept too late in the morning, perhaps, or 
I felt a premonition of a cold which | thought should not be disregarded. As I 
have now, however, disciplined myself so severely that I have actually been able to 
get up as early as 10 a.m., I feel that in about six score years I shall be able to 
subject myself to this method of work, and to produce ten novels a year. ; 

Meantime, however, I write with what I acknowledge to be a most plentiful 
lack of system. I get up at whatever hour I please, and I set to work when I 
cannot avoid it. I never feel inclined to work, and I always feel inclined to stop 
writing after the first half-hour. For the past twenty years | have done most of 
my writing in a garden in the full blaze of the sunshine—when there is any. 1 
wrote “The Fatal Gift” - every line of it—in my garden, usually beginning 
work at eleven o’clock, and continuing at it until four. Ther I drove in the Park 
for a couple of hours. I did not resume work until nine p.m. I have an electric 
lamp in my garden—and | sometimes used to continue until the exquisite dawn 
made my lamp seem garish. A more delightful six weeks I never spent in all my 
life. But all the same, I look forward to the time when I shall have trained myself 
to work on the lines laid down by Anthony Trollope; being firmly convinced that 
such a system is the only true one. 


e e e 
Getres Bemsss Stew I mostly do it with a fountain pen ! 
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Ah, when, Mr. Editor, you make a request like this, it is time 
G. B. *, to go round to my agent and immediately put up my prices, 
Method. although, I feel that I can never achieve the gietneas of my 
friend, Mr. Silas Hocking. I happened to be in the office of his 
publisher, one day, and a small boy with a sack came in and shrilly demanded, 
“A ’undred assorted ‘’Ockings.’” At first, | thought he was about to make a 
selection from the members of the Hocking family. Then, it dawned upon me 
that he wanted books, and I went away enviously wondering would the time ever 
come for small boys to demand clamorously “ A ’undred assorted Burgins.” 
But my methods of work? Oh, yes. Well, you see, I’m 
He Getteth up always at work. At seven o’clock in the morning,— 
Right Early. “Up I get and don my clothes (some of them) 
And ope the chamber door ; 
Let in the maid with a cup of tea, 
And get to work once more.” 
The gas stove has to be lit, letters answered, typewriter cleaned up, and that 
thrilling chapter (left undone over-night) finished. Then it is breakfast time. 
A hurried rush to town, when I read various illegible MSS. until 5.30, home 
again, a frugal meal, and so to work until— 
‘The casement slowly grows a glimmering square.’ 


Oh, yes, it’s a pleasant life, if you have but the time to think 
His Pleasant you are alive. But that’s just the trouble. When a man is 
Life. fool enough to write, it is astonishing how everything else has to 
go to the wall. He must take a certain amount of exercise or 
he will die; he must also go about a little to keep in touch with his fellow-men; he 
must read the papers; show himself at various social functions ; and if he happens 
to be the secretary of a literary club, he must answer all the letters addressed to 
him about it. Here is one: “As my husband is a trifle deaf, will you kindly 
provide him with a foot-warmer at the next club dinner.” And I to her: 
‘“« Madam, — Deafness and foot-warmers being extras on a festive occasion like this, 
members are requested to make their own arrangements. 
My original idea of authors’ methods of work was gleaned . 
And how he from Ouida. I gathered from her glowing pages that authors 
ndureth unto the lolled in velvet dressing-gowns all-day, and curled their hyacinthine 
locks with a golden poker. Alas! to quote a classic phrase from 
the cerulean lips of a well-known Music Hall artiste. 
“ They ain’t built that way now.” 
A few at the top of the tree can pass their golden days in such gaudy splendour ; 
but the ordinary toiling brothers of the quill (and the typewriter) must work early 
and late, week in week out, where they can, how they can, when they can, and 
(another quotation—this time from the lips of my favourite ‘“‘pavemink artist”) 
“if key-ind friends, our 'umbel hefforts to please 'as not been hundervalued, 
you will please put a copper in the ‘at, which is meat and drink for our little 
fam’ley of seven,” &c. That’s the way authors work nowadays. I recently met a 
celebrated author who told me he was so tired that his idea of heaven was a fried 
fish shop, “ Why!” l asked in surprise.” ‘ Wal,” he said, ‘‘1’ve worked so hard all 
my life, that I should like to sit in a place where you wouldn’t even have to eat 
your food, but could live on the smell as it floated up to your tired nostrils.” 
That’s the state of mind the average hard-working author gets into nowadays. 
e e e 


As an authority on how not to work, I cheerfully and 

Arthur Lawrence modestly take front rank in this discussion. I am in terrific 
hates works, | sympathy with the man who went to the doctor, and, on being 
asked what was the matter with him (doctors put this question 

for the purpose of contradicting you), replied “ Well, I eat well, and drink well, 
and sleep well, but 1 come all overa tremble at the thought of work!” So do I, 
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and I detest it. So much so that I even go round trying to proselytise, and if I 
can get a man on to playing a game of billiards when he clearly ought to be 
doing something of greater importance than billiards, I feel positively happy. 
Moreover, | think I can conclusively show that work is bad for the health. 
Work is like other forms of dissipation, and I really get a positive trembling fit 
when | am brought face to face with it. Work is bad for ordinary humanity, 
and nature proves it. To facilitate matters in regard to the high standard of 
literary excellence which I have adopted, I possess a typewriter and other 
noiseless machinery for getting through work at the maximum of speed with the 
minimum of perspiration and friction. Now the typewriter is simple, my work is 
simple, and | am simple, yet simple as it all is, an hour’s work at the machine, 
polishing off an “interview,” criticising a Play, Book, or Picture, or a chapter of 
biography, makes my back ache. Whereas I can walk for four hours round a 
billiard table, measuring twelve feet by six, perpetually pushing at things with a 
heavy cue, and adopting the most trying positions, whilst straining my highly- 
trained eyesight, and I don’t ache a bit. Yet it is perfectly obvious to anyone 
reading these words that I exercise more brain-power—if | may lay claim to the 
commodity—and more physical force in four hours’ billiards, than in one hour of 
this sort of thing. It is simply Nature telling me that work is bad for me. 
Someone suggests that it is my bad work which is bad for me, but | cannot stop 
my discourse to take notice of these rude interruptions. Then again, who can 
work in the dog-days? I cannot, yet I know that when the thermometer has 
touched the highest on record I have played steadily at tennis all the day 
through. Had I been placed in front of a slight job of work, 1 should have 
swooned right away. It is the same thing with girls, as with boys. I have 
known delicate creatures who have been quite overcome at the prospect of doing 
a little light dusting who have danced through a ball until the very small hours 
of the morning without showing the slightest fatigue. In fact, Nature is always 
telling us that we need a holiday and lack recreation, and it would be better for 
the Public if some of us working-folk, especially those who concern themselves 
with the arts, were to take more heed of the warning voice, and turned out less 
work, or, better still, if we ceased work altogether. The next best thing to 
neglecting work is to avoid anything which can be described as “ methods of 
work.” Nothing impresses one more forcibly in regard to the hard work of 
authorship than to observe that the man works by fits and starts, depending in 
the main on “inspiration”—and drink. An artist who is mixed up with his 
paints, and who occasionally sits on his palette, is sure to be a great man indeed, 
and an editor who has no time to send out proofs, return sketches, or anything 
of that sort, is sure to be doing the other parts of his duty with an all too rare 
conscientiousness. When the time comes that I shall find myself editing a 
paper, or running the Kingdom, I shall advertise the fact that any man wishing 
to defeat me at chess, draughts, billiards, tennis, scuiling, or any other light sport, 
will find my time and energies at his disposal. Unfortunately I was not born to 
the purple, and there are times when it becomes evident that, methods of work, 
or no methods of work, something must be done, if only to enable me to pay a 
few pence in the pound. On such occasions my method is simple, and I can 
recommend it to others who find themselves nervous when facing work. My 
method is to recreate with such vigour that Nature can stand it no longer, and in 
such instances matters seem to change about, and work becomes recreative. 
Failing this method, it is difficult to see what can be done, except to take up some 
recreative occupation, and becomé a billiard-marker, professional footballer, or 
get some universal provider to lend one out as a professional conversationalist 
and dancer. The popular method of work is to do as little as possible, get all 
you can, and then grumble at the inadequacy of the profits on one’s inactivity 
and general incompetence. 
r e e 
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What methods? And what work ? 
Wellesley Pain It seems to me that it is impossible for me to describe 
shirks the question. my methods of work without having first received an 
answer to those questions. I have so many different 
kinds of work and my method varies with each one. 

Number One and most important. The work of satisfying the thirst and 
hunger of two dogs. The thirst department is managed in this way. I procure 
a small, earthenware bowl. Having examined it thoroughly to make sure that it 
doesn’t contain poison, I carry it towards atap. I then place the bowl under 
the tap and try to twiddle the top part of the tap about. If someone has been 
monkeying with the tap, it refuses to be twiddled, and in that case force is 
necessary. In due course water appears, and as the dear, kind, benevolent, Water 
Company doesn’t charge me for the amount of water I use, I waste a little so that 
the dogs may have a nice, cold drink. When a sufficiency of water has come and 
gone | lift the bow! gently towards the tap and at the same time twiddle the tap 
in the opposite direction to that in which I had previously twiddled it. The 
water gradually slows off, and when there is only about an inch of space between 
the top of the water and the edge of the basin, | remove the basin. If there is 
more than an inch of vacant space I try to get more water from the tap. Most 
taps get cross when you goto them twice running in this way. They say to 
themselves: “ If he wants so much water, why doesn’t he take it allat once and 
not come bothering me like this?” 

Well, having got the proper amount of water in your bowl, you must try and 
put it down on the ground without spilling any of the water over your boots. If 
the dogs are very eager to get at the water, this is more difficult than most 
people would imagine it to be. The dogs must be persuaded to get out of the 
way somehow. My usual plan is to tell them that a juicy steak awaits them in 
the next room, or that there is a cat in the garden which requires a little attention, 
or that the water rate is at the door. The great thing is to vary the story as much 
as possible, and then you can pop the bow! down while the dogs are away. 

The feeding of the dogs is a much simpler business. My method—and I will 
undertake to affirm that this is not mentioned in any of the books on 
the management of dogs—is to take them out for a sharp walk. When 
I get near a butcher’s shop, I pull up a bit, and when I am in front of the shop, | 
halt. I stand on the edge of the kerb, call up the dogs, show them the shop and 
let nature dothe rest. . . . Did I hear the word “ muzzle?” No, I thought 
I must be mistaken. I couldn’t suppose that the readers of THe IDLER would be 
so foolish as to imagine that a muzzle would be anything of an impediment to 
my scheme: I have never seen a muzzle yet that would act asa reliable sentry 
between my dogs’ mouths and a few bites from the joint. 

The position in which you stand while the dogs are in the shop is an 
important matter. There are some people who make it a rule to turn their 
backs on the shop and then pretend they are waiting for someone. I consider 
that this method is faulty because, while you have your back to the shop, it is 
quite possible that a small shin bone aimed by the butcher at your dog will miss 
its mark and catch you in the small of the back. This little mishap can never 
occur if you face the shop and keep yourself ready for any emergency. If the 
butcher comes out to expostulate, two courses are open to you. You can say 
that you didn’t know the dogs were there, and that in fact you were looking for 
them, or you can affirm that the dogs don’t belong to you. If you adopt this 
latter plan, it is well to get round the corner quickly before the dogs give you 
away. They can always be relied upon to find their own way home. 


speech. For, as his friend, Louis Stevenson, more than once suggested, 

the reflections of the silent bird did no particular good to anyone. And 

the Idler, sitting meerschaum in hand among his books, has begun to 
agree with the Psalmist that the time for holding one’s peace has its legitimate 
limit. Many years have gone by since Bacon hinted that of the making of books 
there is no end. And assuredly the Idler’s “ Holy of Holies,” perched high 
amidst the roofs of Westminster, stands for an outward and visible sign that in 
this, at least, Bacon hath not lied. As the waters surrounded the Ancient 
Mariner, so do books, and books, and again books surround the untidy little attic. 
They line the walls; they lie scattered among the unpaid bills on the old bureau ; 
they litter the chintz-covered window-seat, and the roomy antique sofa. And the 
Idler, from his high-backed oak chair, with a not unkindly grin on his 
cynical old face, begins to think audibly on the latest additions the month 
has brought him. 


‘ N artless reference to the sailor’s parrot has again stung the Idler into 


Although Rudyard Kipling’s faults are as numer- 
The White Man’s Burden, ous as the sands of the sea and as thick as honey 
Rudyard Kipling. in the honey-comb, he has yet a singular habit of 
making his voice heard in the land. From amidst 
his amazing present productions upon which the Idler can wax eloquent, he 
has suddenly thrown out a song to which Greater Britain has begun to beat time 
with its heels. Its rugged charm is as dust in the eyes of the Idler, blinding him 
to certain lines which are slipshod and certain sentiments which are cheap. 
Here are two of the finest verses :— 
Take up the White Man's burden — 
No iron rule of kings, 
But toil of serf and sweeper— 
The tale of common things. 
The ports ye shall not enter, 
The roads ye shall not tread, 
Go, make them with your living, 
And make them with your dead. 
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Take up the White Man’s burden, 
_ And reap his old reward — 
The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard. 
The cry of hosts ye humour 
(Ah, slowly!) toward the light :— 
Why brought ye us from bondage, 
Our loved Egyptian night ? 

“And as Kipling swings the saga of work in lines which tell the sword-strokes, 
the Idler, like better men before him, begins to fall under the spell of the 
young gentleman’s witchery. A hazy notion seizes him that idling, after all, 
is but a stale and unprofitable occupation. Then there comes a rush of feet 
up the crazy, old stairs, and, in the ensuing babble of bookish and ue gossip 
which his soul loves, the joys of travail grow less alluring. PO aE: 

* r 
The Idler, like other dreamers, ‘has a profound 
admiration for writing of the robust sort. But, though 

The Battle of the Strong, he realises the Hugoesque power of much of Mr. 

Gilbert Parker, Gilbert Parker's “ Battle of the Strong,” -a_ saving 
sanity urges him to fall foul upon the sins against 
probability therein soenayed: The plot, with its marvellous coincidences, has a 
wound-up effect; the ‘intelligent reader not only sees the wheels go round, but 
is afforded an insight into the springs. . The uniform excellence of its style alone 
would make it a classic, albeit of the duller sort. But it is the adorable love- 
story of fat old Maitresse Aimable, shot into.a work otherwise blameless of 
drollery that gives it its place among the books which the Idler HERS to ne 
hand. Of Maitresse Aimable we are told:— 

Her incapacity for humour probably accounted for Jean’s occasional ieee ‘from 
domestic grace. If Jean had said that he had met a periwiakle dancing an hornpipe with an 
oyster, she would have muttered, heavily, ‘‘ Think of. that |” ,, Some time in her life, her voice 
had dropped into that great well she called her body, and it came up only now and then, like 
anecho. There never was anything quite so fat as she. If she sat down in your presence, it 
was impossible to do aught but speculate as to whether she could-get up alone. .-... Talking 
was no virtue in her eyes. She was more phlegmatic than an Indian; but the: tails of the 
sheep on the Town Hill did not better show the quarter of the wind than the changing colour 
of Aimable’s face indicated Jean’s coming and going. For Maitresse Aimable had one eternal 
secret, an unwavering passion for Jean Touzel. If he patted her on the back ona day when 
the fishing was extra fine, her heart pumped: so hard, she had to sit down ; if passing her 
lonely bed of a morning, he shook her gréat toe to wake-her, she blushed and turned her face 
to the wall in placid happiness If, in the dusk of her brain, the thought glimmered that she 
was ballast for Jean on sea and anchor on land, she still was content. For twenty years, the 
massive, straight-limbed Jean had stood to her for all things since the heavens and the earth 
were created. Once, when she had burnt her hand in cooking supper for him, his arm made 
atrial of her girth and he kissed her. The kiss was nearer her ear than her lips, but to her 
mind it was the most solemn proof of her connubial happiness and of Jean’s devotion. 

* * + 
The wrath of Achilles was a small matter compared to that 
of Mr. George Moore which has lately bubbled over in the 


Mr. George Moore columns of the Daily Chronicle. It is directed against Mr. 
ve Archer and is very solemn and not a little violent. Mr. Moore 

Mr. Arches. ‘calls upon all his gods to witness that Mr. Archer and the New 
‘Century Theatre ‘have neglected Mr. Martyn’s ‘plays. Mr. 


Archer, in reply, dances round him with the lightest of rapiers, generally promis- 
uU 
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ing that there shall be mo reservations, and that the whole horrid truth shall be 
told why Mr. Martyn’s plays are not accepted—because they are not good enough. 
Mr. Moore then raises his voice and shrieks for the ideal Theatre, Mr. Archer 
draws a laughing picture of Mr. Moore’s ideal Theatre, “ without actors, without 
scenery, without public, and where life shall ‘be stripped of all circumstantial 
habit and visible only to the eyes of the soul.’” But enough. Gulliver, fastened 
down by the pigmies, was not more helpless than is Mr. Moore under this form of 


attack. 
* * * 


Alack and alas! that Mr. Froude is no longer with us to 
take up the gauntlet Mr. Wilson has thrown down. The 
Mr, Froude and Carlyle. Idler’s..admiration for Carlyle was not extravagant. But 
David Wilson. with a far more intimate friendship for Carlyle’s wife than 
ever Froude possessed, she never struck him in the very 
least as a modern Griselda, or indeed as anything but a very petted and spoilt 
wife. Her whimsical habit of talking of Carlyle as though he were an ogre of the 
deepest dye would have lost half its point if she had not been perfectly well aware ~ 
that she could twist the same ogre round her pretty little finger. Froude took 
her eldritch moods au serieux, and, as a result, understood her about as well as 
Mr. John Morley has understood Voltaire. To the Idler who has been unmarried 
all the days of his life and to the much married man, the ways of the eternal 
feminine alike present the same eternal riddle. But the Idlér takes for granted 
that if Jane Welsh, bless her! had been the domestic paragon Froude assumes, 
she would never have attracted Carlyle; if she had been content to do the daily 
round and the common task in decent silence, she would never have kept his 
affection. Instead of which, Mrs. Carlyle sang a jubilant song of self-praise if she 
used a needle, and cackled over the baking of the historical apple-fritters with the 
naif triumph of a hen over her first egg. And Carlyle lifted his shaggy eyebrows, 
and laughed at his little woman, and duly admired her, and loved her a’ the better 
for her tricks. Mr. Froude can never answer the heavy indictment Mr. Wilson 
has brought against him. But the silent friend whom he Himself attacked was 
helpless too. And in that land where shade meets shade, perchance the explana- 
tion will be given why, in the face of Carlyle’s prohibition regarding the missing 
love-letters — ‘My strict command now is, burn them if ever found. Let no 
third party read them; let no printing of them or any part of them be ever 
thought of by those who love me,” the man in trust should have taken it upon 
himself to publish them. 
* * . * 
The Rev, C. L. Dodgson is another of the silent ones, 
and the Idler, who chuckled at the precise Oxford Don in 
The Life and Letters his life-time, laughs no more. Indeed he realises rather 
of Lewis Carroll. sadly how harmless a personality it was who babbled of 
S. Dodgson Collingwood. mathematics at Oxford, and on sunny days trotted up and 
down the beach at Eastbourne, offering to make paper 
boats for the children, or gravely presenting them with safety-pins. Like Carlyle 
he had suffered in that quantities of almost puerile letters have become public 
property. But happily, it was Lewis Carrroll and not the Rev. C. L. Dodgson 
who long ago found an ideal child friend, and, among the marshes of the river, 
strayed with her into Wonderland itself. 
* * * 
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A PAINTER OF ENGLISH MEADOWS, 
WOODLANDS, AND STREAMS: 


MR. YEEND KING. 


BY FRED MILLER. 


school has distanced all com- 

petitors, and that is in landscape 
painting. One has only to cur- 

sorily run through a few of the 
great names — Richard Wilson, 
Gainsborough, Turner, Constable, 
De Wint, David Cox, Millais—to 
prove this statement. The 
French are our most formidable 
rivals, and, in recent years, have 
come near to wresting the laurels 
from us—Corot, Daubigny, Troy- 
on, are great names in contem- 
porary Art (though these with the 
other Romanticists are all dead), 
and, as painters of what they 
themselves termed plein air, have 
given us a fresh point of view— 
have shewn us how Nature can 
be looked at in a way that few 
of us had thought of. But was 
not this French school of land- 
scape painting the outcome, to a 
great extent, of a study of the 
work of that fine artist, John 
Constable, whose pictures, when 
first shewn in Paris, at once 
created a cult, and taught French- 
men a new departure? 
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And if we go back to the seventeenth century, to the works of 
Claude, Salvator Rosa, and Poussin, three men who undoubtedly greatly 
influenced our own Wilson and Turner, it is hardly in dispute that the latter 
has outdistanced all rivals. Turner was fully conscious that he suffered in 
no way by comparison with Claude, for he left two great pictures to the 
National Gallery on condition that they were to be hung alongside the 
Frenchman’s masterpieces, that the public might judge between them. 
Wilson—whose works are now in such request, though in his own day he 
was poor enough owing to want of patronage and the low prices paid him 
for his works—accepted the classical tradition of which Claude is the best 
representative, and though he worked in a restricted manner and under 
somewhat severe limitations, he had genius enough to triumph over such 
impediments. 

Any reader who would like to see the supreme merit of Turner over 
_ Claude should look at the former’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum” and the latter's 
‘‘ Liber Veritatis’’; and, coming away from such a comparison, make the 
further one by going to the plein airy painters. The reproductions of some of 
Mr. Yeend King’s pictures, which he and the publishers of the engravings 
after them have allowed me to give, will assist the readers of THE IDLER 
to this end, for the subject of this article is before all else a student of 
Nature, painting his pictures as well as his numerous studies on the spot. 

This does not say that nothing is left to be done in the studio. On the 
contrary, from his return to town in the winter or late autumn until the end 
of March when the chief summer exhibitions receive, Mr. King is very busy, 
except when the smoke of London shuts out the sky, ‘‘ pulling his pictures 
together,” as it is termed; in other words, giving them “‘style,” or, as some 
would say, finish. You must be away from Nature to do this, for you have 
gained all that Nature can give while working out of doors. It is now the 
painter’s turn, and his craft is shown in the way he uses the raw material, 
accepting and rejecting as he deems it necessary, so that ‘‘the lines” his 
picture makes, the ‘‘ accents,” the masses of dark, and so on, satisfy the 
critical faculty and give the beholder a sense of completeness. The question 
of balance is one that gives much trouble at times, for it must not be thought 
that Nature is right in a literal sense. She is the raw material, while Art is 
the manufactured article, or, as Rubenstein better expressed this thought, 
‘The grapes are Nature; the wine is Art.” Then, the placing of incident, 
such as the figures in ‘“‘ The Garden by the River,” is often a great difficulty. 
How admirably these figures are put into the picture; how skilfully is the 
spot chosen they occupy, and the proportion of them compared to the 
picture as a whole is a matter of nice judgment. In such a matter as 
this, Nature affords no assistance ; in selecting what to put in and what to 
leave out, the artist is shown. 

The colour of the original was so fresh and delicate; full of light 
and air; a lyric of joy; a pocm in paint; and, to use a_ technical 
expression, the picture was full of greys—you remember Browning’s line in 
that painter's poem, Andrea del Sarto, ‘‘A common greyness silvers every- 
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thing.” Now, amateur landscapists know what a difficult business this one 
of greys” is. It is synonymous with atmosphere and escapes analysis. 
It might be termed the colour that fills up all the gaps in the picture. It is 
easy enough to paint the definite colours, the red of a roof, or the blue of a 
garment, or even the green of the herbage near the eye, but the blue which 
lends enchantment to the distance and the grey that runs through, or, 
perhaps, one had better say, veils the green of the trees and the grass of the 
field, these need the trained and cultivated eye—the man fitted by nature 
for the task—for an eye for colour is as much a gift as an ear for music. 

Many a man pent up ina city is inclined to envy the landscape painter 
who can go to the fairest spots on God’s earth and sojourn there to study 
and record his impressions of the scenes. It is quite true that a successful 
painter has a pleasant time of it on the whole, but even Ais life is not 
always a happy one, while the man troubled with that eternal want of 
pence, because no one comes along to exchange coin of the realm for his 
“gem,” should not be envied by those whose salaries come in regularly at 
fixed intervals. Some of the fairest spots, the happiest hunting grounds 
for the artist, have decided drawbacks from the point of view of one’s 
health. I know of one locality, where Mr. King painted some excellent 
pictures, so damp and relaxing in hot weather that painting had to 
carry on a fight with a sluggish liver and a general limp feeling which took 
away all desire for work. The best point of view, too, is often the very 
reverse one would chose to spend a morning in. As one painter friend 
expressed it, with artistic exaggeration, ‘‘ You generally find yourself near 
a drain or a dung heap to get at what you want.” 

Then the discomforts of out-door study! Flies that settle on your 
nose just as you are about to put on an inspired touch, and midges that 
fetch up big bumps and cause you to spend the night in scratching instead 
of sleeping. Gentle little zephyrs, to give them their poetical name, 
will persist in playing around you, first taking your hat away, then 
upsetting your sketching umbrella, which, cannoning against the easel, 
brings your sketch, paint side down of course, on to the grass or dust. 
These and numerous other vexatious trifles—life is a big bundle of little 
things, said an oracular person—make the day lively for the painter, en 
plein air, and yet, under such nerve-trying conditions, some of the best 
work is done. 

To be too comfortable when one is working is a mistake, because 
it induces a certain contentment which is apt to lull the artist 
into a state of soothing reverie, when he dreams of fame and pictures he 
will paint, while he either works torpidly or not at all. One needs to be on 
the stretch, with one’s nerves at tension well nigh to breaking point, ‘ the 
fine frenzy rolling,” to do one’s best in Art, and when the fingers are 
getting too cold to hold a brush or squeeze a tube, or when the effect you 
go for is leaving you every precious moment so that you feel you have 
hardly time to dip your brush in the colour, or when you have the greatest 
difficulty in preventing the whole of your paraphernalia from being hurled 
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into the contiguous pond or brook, then is it that peradventure you do 
something that even pleases yourself—an all too rare occurrence. The 
pursuit of Art (the phrase sounds well, and looks presentable in print) is 
not unlike getting to Klondyke. There are all manner of dangers and 
trials to be overcome before you get there, and then, when you have reached 
the goal of your desires, you may never strike gold, or, if you do, not in 
paying quantities. 

A good many youths and maidens think they would like to become 
artists because they conceive it to be a pleasant, refined way of 
working, or playing at work, but they little know what is before them. 
When I called on Mr. King to procure the materials for this article, I 
recalled to his mind meeting him in Paris—how many years ago !—when 
he had two small rooms, and ‘“‘a large cupboard” which did duty for a 
kitchen, over a large wine shop in Boulevard Clichy, and where the first 
two years of his married life were passed ; for Mr. King had made some 
mark as a painter of figure pictures before he went to improve himself in 
Paris, living for the while on money he had saved. Those two and the 
succeeding ones were very lean years, as the study of French Art seemed 
to take away the painter's originality and eye for colour, and it was not 
until this course of study had been completely assimilated that the good 
of it told in his work and the artist came into his own again. French 
artists are good draughtsmen and dexterous manipulators, but, as colourists, 
they are too sombre and heavy—black, in fact (the hues of disease and 
death, as Ruskin said)—to be good models. Mr. Yeend King is a good 
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colourist, rejoicing in a joyous, positive palette suggestive of light and life, 
and has been a steady, conscientious worker who has gone on from strength 
to strength with no ‘“ killing”’ success at the outset to shipwreck his career. 
Fortune has been niggardly rather than bountiful, and it delighted all his 
friends (and he rejoices in many, which speaks well for his bonhomie) that 
his fine landscape, ‘“ Milking Time,’’ was purchased for the National 
Collection under the terms of the Chantrey bequest. This fund, which is 
entirely devoted to the purchase of Works of Art by British Artists, is the 
interest on the fortune the sculptor Chantrey left to the Royal Academy, 
and it is always an honour to have your work selected by the Council. All 
the works so purchased are now shown at the Tate gallery instead of at 
South Kensington as heretofore. 

Recently I heard an anecdote which is flattering to Mr. Yeend King. 
He painted a picture one year at Bosham, which he called ‘A Lass who 
loves a Sailor,” and an artist I know, who painted there some years after 
and started a sketch of the mill—a very popular “ bit” in Bosham—had said 
to him ‘* Ah, you should have seen the picture Mr. King painted,” a remark 
which implied that neither he nor anyone else who has sketched the Mill 
has come up to Mr. Yeend King. 

Bosham is a much painted place, and King said, when he got there, it 
was difficult to find a ‘ pitch,” a camp stool being placed wherever there 
was anything worth doing. There is fashion in places as in other matters. 
If a painter makes a hit with a landscape and it is known where it was 
painted, the next year quite a number of people will go there hoping to 
achieve success—the genius loct exerts its spell. This induces some artists 
to try to keep their loct as profound a secret as a Commander in the 
Soudan his intended plan of action. JI asked Mr. King if it bothered him 
much to be looked at while he worked. He expressed a decided dislike to 
children, who have a way of playing around a painter, even going so 
far as to make his pitch ‘‘ home” in such games as touch. Some painters 
have a nervous dread of anyone seeing their work while it is in progress. 
We all know how easily a crowd will collect, and the taking out of one’s 
traps and putting up an easel is to the loafer what sugar is to flies, and one 
must not be too thin-skinned on such occasions, for the remarks overheard 
are not always the most complimentary. The adult peasant generally 
manifests a certain contempt for such unmanly labour as sketching, and it is 
outside his comprehension that there are such people in the world ready 
to give money in return for paint, especially when one can get (often for 
nothing) pictures printed instead of being dune by hand. One painter told 
me that, after spending weeks in ‘‘realising’’ a bit of garden which had 
been allowed to run wild and grew a fine crop of thistles and poppies, 
the owner of the patch was quite hurt to think his neglect had been so 
graphically recorded. ‘“‘ You might have waited till I’d got it a bit tidy,” 
was all the encouragement he received in that quarter for his painstaking 
toil, while another old fellow, who passed daily without saying a word, at 
length, secing the painter was leaving the pitch for good, observed ‘ I ’spose 
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you’re going to paint a picter from that,” referring to his completed 
canvas. 

What the countryman never understands is the store the artist sets on 
what is old and delapidated. One old fellow Mr. King saw in his farm 
clothes, who looked very picturesque and paintable, agreed to sit and came 
by appointment, but his missus had carefully washed and_ brushed 
him up, and made him don his Sunday clothes. The result was that his 
picturesqueness had disappeared and it required much diplomacy and gentle 
persuasion on the painter’s part to induce the old fellow to go back and 
put on his working attire. 

Mr. King has a series of studies of foregrounds, consisting 
of flowers and herbage, hanging round his studio, and delightful 
studies they are, faithful to nature, and with a charm so often 
absent in finished work. The fact is that, in sketching, the artist is 
simply intent on recording what strikes him as beautiful, and he is entirely 
carried away by his subject. There is no self-consciousness about him 
then, which is apt to be induced by thinking of the possible buyer. 
Popularity is very dearly purchased in the majority of cases, for it means 

working to the standard 
7 : a of the vulgar crowd, 
| tuning your art to the 
| ear of the man in the 
street who is anything 
but discriminating, even 
when he has made his 
pile, and can pose as 
an Art patron. The 
sketches a man does to 
keep his artistic soul 
sweet so often please a 
brother artist more 
than do his pictures. It 
is the difference be- 
tween a man humbly 
and reverently poring 
over the book of Nature, 
hoping to discover one 
of her secrets and get 
to the heart of life, and 
a qualified apothecary 
mixing a bottle of 
medicine for eighteen- 
pence. 

There is a class of 

critics who think it 
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and who always slate the work of those men who gain the applause of the 
whole theatre. Happy should the man be who can gain this, and at the 
same time satisfy the two or three judicious persons. 

All artists will tell you how difficult it is to get the charm of a sketch in 
the picture painted from it. There is so much in the former that comes 
well as a happy accident. That is just it, it comes rather than is 
manufactured. Every touch put into the sketch had a meaning at the 
time and was full of intention. To copy or reproduce such touches is 
impossible, for the touches mean nothing when you attempt to reproduce 
them. It is only those painters who have great knowledge—and Mr. Yeend 
King is one of them—who can build up a picture from sketches, and in this 
case, as I have said, all his large pictures are laid in out of doors, so that 
they may have that freshness and spontaneity which is so noticeable a 
quality in his work. 

The naming of pictures calls into play a nice vein of wit and fancy. A 
taking title will help to sell a picture, as a painter friend proved by selling, 
one year, at the Academy, a small picture that had been elevated to the 
sky line. The purchaser was a stranger, giving an address in the City, and 
the artist one day journeyed thither to find out who his patron was and see 
if he wanted a companion picture to the one he had purchased. The 
gentleman turned out to be the representative of a Manchester house, who 
had won a prize in the Art Union, and had delegated his wife to select 
a picture up to the value of the prize, and she, seeing a line from a 
favourite hymn in the catalogue, had for that very reason selected my 
friend’s picture. Mr. King has had some very happy titles: ‘‘ Poet and 
Peasant,” a charming pastoral, now in the Reading Permanent Collection ; 
‘* Saints and Sinners,” some girls coming over a bridge from church, while 
several loafers, who had not been, stare at them; ‘‘ In days of Peace,” 
a picture of Haddon Hall; ‘‘ The Garden by the River,” where two figures, 
that of an invalid and her companion, are introduced. This picture was 
purchased at the Academy for the New South Wales Permanent Gallery, 
and is one of the most notable of Mr. King’s pictures. The painter is often 
very happy in the way he intruduces incident into his pictures, and so adding 
the human interest to nature. 

He is a member of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
of which body he is Treasurer, and he was formerly Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Artists, and he has come near to receiving the requisite 
number of votes to become A.R.A., an honour to which he will, before 
long, attain—an opinion shared with me by many artists. 

There are few men, whose careers I have watched this last twenty years, 
who have so consistently increased their hold upon the art-loving public as 
well as gained greater grip of subject and mastery over material as the 
subject of this appreciation. Strict attention to business—another way for 
saying the faculty for taking pains—has told in Mr. King’s case, for he has 
been a consistent, conscientizus, and earnest student, with Nature ever 
before him to keep him on the stretch and his art sweet; ever willing to 
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learn her secrets and searching after the more excellent way in giving them 
permanence, and so adding to the beauty of life. He has fought his way to 
the front in the teeth of many obstacles, often in the old days having to turn 
aside and take up work to keep the pot boiling—for Mr. King not only 
follows Art, but earns his own living by it—and as each completed canvas 
leaves his hands he can say with Kipling :— 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy Worth— 
It is enough that thro’ Thy grace 
I saw nought common on Thy earth. 


BY E. H. LACON WATSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES GREIG. 


not care much myself for the sort of man who gets himself up like 

a fashion-plate for a day’s rough shooting—but there are limits. 

Phyllis said there certainly were limits when she saw Davidson come 

down to breakfast that morning. She was rather strong on the point, and 
talked to me for quite half-an-hour on the subject the same evening, when 
Davidson was away. Had she known what was happening to the poor 
man, she might have been less violent. Phyllis has a good heart, but she 
hates slovenliness. It was as much as I could do to get her to assent to 
Davidson's visit in the first instance. She had seen him before, in London, 
and had conceived a dislike to him because he would walk about in a cloth 
cap and smoke a pipe in the High Street. Of course, we were in the 
country now, and it was not quite so bad, but still 
For some years now I have hired a couple of thousand acres shooting— 
good rough shooting, and pretty cheap, too—somewhere in the Midlands. 
Generally, I have got my brother-in-law to go in with me, but on this 
particular occasion he had gone off to Norway for the Autumn, and did not 
feel inclined to incur any additional expense. Consequently, I had fallen 
back upon Davidson, and the three of us were living together in the old 
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farm-house we generally hired on these occasions. The man made himself 
pleasant enough—he is really a very decent sort—and I believe Phyllis 
would have conquered her repugnance to him in time if he had only 
dressed a little more respectably. As she said, she did not mind shabby 
shooting-clothes if they had once been good, but Davidson’s particular 
fancy was to get himself up for a day’s sport in the cheapest things he 
could buy. He bought a shoddy coat and trousers at some ready-made 
establishment—he would not even run to knickerbockers—and seemed to 
delight in wearing them until they hung upon him in rags. The coat was 
stained and torn with brambles; the trousers had frayed out into a fringe 
round the ankles. Gaiters he seldom wore, aud his boots were large and 
heavy. A flannel shirt, without a collar, completed his equipment. I 
could not help laughing when I saw him come down to breakfast— 
we have known each other for many years—and there was a touch of 
coldness in Phyllis’s greeting. Davidson took it all in good part. He is 
one of those men who are mercifully impervious to ridicule. 

‘* Laughing at my costume, eh? ’—he said, airily, as he helped himself 
to the poached eggs. ‘‘ Now that’s what I call a really workmanlike 
get-up.” 

“It’s just as well you’re coming out with a respectably dressed man,” I 
retorted, “‘ or you might get locked up as a vagrant.” 

Davidson explained that he had come down to shoot, not to advertise a 
tailor. ‘‘ Freedom is the great thing,” he said. ‘If I was dressed as 
immaculately as you are, I should be afraid to scramble through a hedge.” 
He laughed uproariously. Davidson was always a hearty laugher. 

Phyllis seized an opportunity after breakfast to say a few words to me. 
‘It is perfectly scandalous,” she said. ‘I could have boxed his ears.” 
She wore a most vindictive expression. ‘‘ He might try to look like a 
gentleman, even if——” ; 

‘My dear,” I put in, to soothe her, “the Davidsons are a very good 
family; so are the Sinclairs. It is merely the natural carefulness of the 
Scot breaking out in a new place. ” 

Phyllis was not to be appeased. ‘‘Oh, yes! I know you always stand 
up for him,” she cried. ‘Of course you must, as he’s your friend, but I 
think he might siow a little respect for me. He looks a perfect cad!” 

I put on a serious look, from motives of policy. ‘ He certainly does 
look funny,” I agreed; “ but the Scotch a 

“*T hate the Scotch,” exclaimed Phyllis, pettishly. ‘‘ But you look nice, 
dear.” She kissed me, smiling, for the dear girl is never in the same mood 
for two minutes together. ‘* Only I do hope you won’t meet anybody,” 
she sighed, in conclusion. ‘ He is too awful for words.” 

‘““He is a good shot, my dear, and that’s something.” Then I heard 
him clattering about in the hall and we postponed further discussion of 
our guest for the present. 

Davidson really was a very capable shot, when in form, but, unlike most 
good shots, he was shamefully neglectful of his gun, and used to take it out 
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in the dirtiest condition imaginable, so that it looked as if he might have 
picked it up out of a heap of old iron. It was his boast, I believe, that he 
cleaned it out (in very perfunctory fashion) once a year—at the end of each 
shooting season—and never touched it again, except sometimes to give it a 
rub with a bit of rag after an exceptionally wet day. I confess I did not 
care to be too close to him when he let the thing off, after he showed me 
the barrels one day. Davidson was a singular man. 

‘* My dear fellow,” he was fond of saying to me, “it is all skittles about 
a gun shooting better when it’s clean. Look here, now, I haven’t missed 
much to-day, have I?” And he would-go off into roars of laughter for no 
very apparent reason. J tried to explain to him that this sort of argumentum 
ad hominem was not logic, but I might as well have tried sarcasm on a 
barn-door fowl. Davidson was one of those men—and there are a good 
many of them—who never display the least attention to anything you may 
chance to urge in opposition to their ideas. They waive you aside, as it 
were, with a boisterous laugh, and proceed as though you had made no 
remark. 

‘‘There’s no knowing what you mightn’t do if you gave it a run 
through sometimes with a cleaning-rod,”’ I said, sometimes. Personally, I 
like to keep my gun in good order, for my own self-respect. Davidson told 
me once that he calculated he had saved six days in the last ten years 
through leaving his gun uncleaned. I asked him how he had spent the 
time thus gained, but he pretended not to hear. 

We had a good morning, taking the weather into consideration, for 
there was a high wind blowing. Ten brace of birds before lunch, and five © 
hares; it was nothing remarkable, perhaps, but quite good enough for 
Ormesby which was not supposed to be anything very grand as a partridge 
country. Both of us had been shooting pretty well. After lunch, however, 
a change came over Davidson, and, for some reason or other, he could not 
hit a thing. I couldn’t help chaffing him a Lit about his gun, and he got 
rather sulky. Certainly I had never seen him quite so bad before. 

“Mark that bird!” he called, lustily, after sending a couple of 
charges after a young partridge that rose nearly at his feet. The bird 
was evidently hit, but recovered itself and sailed over the boundary, not 
much the worse. 

‘Whose ground is that?” he asked. ‘‘Confound the thing: fancy 
missing that shot! ” 

I told him it belonged to a man called Haviland. 

“Gad! I wonder if it’s old Percy Haviland,” said Davidson, for- 
getting about his bird for the moment. 

“P.S. J. are his initials," I said. Davidson always prided himself on 
remembering initials. Asa matter of fact, I had seen and noted the name 
a few days before in a paper, trying some case at Petty Sessions. 

Davidson laughed tumultuously. ‘‘ By Jove, it’s the same man,” he 
cried. ‘‘ Old ‘ Podger’ Haviland we used to call him at school. What 
a jest! I must go and look him up.” 
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“‘T wouldn’t go in that costume if I were you,’ I suggested, mildy. 
I was rather sorry afterwards for mentioning it, for Davidson is just one of 
those obstinate dogs who delight in doing anything contrary to his friends’ 
advice. 

‘‘ Skittles !’’ he said—it was a favourite expression of his—‘“‘ Podger 
knows me well enough, and he’ll be too glad to see me to enquire after my 
tailor. I'll take him a brace of birds, and I’ll bet you a bob he asks me to 
stay for dinner. Which is the best way to the house ?” 

“It’s some way off, sir,” said my keeper, doubtfully ; ‘‘ leastways, if you 
go by the road. There’s a path, yonder, teks you there in about ’alf the 
time, but it’s none so easy to follow.’ 

It was then about four o’clock in the afternoon. I struck in, trying to 
persuade him to put off his visit until the next day, but he was immovable. 
Between us we pointed out the direction of the house as well as we could ; 
I gave him a brace of birds which he stowed away in his coat pockets, 
and he strode off across the fields, a sufficiently comical figure. And that 
was the last I saw of Davidson for some little time. What happened to 
him I learned subsequently. When he failed to turn up at the farm for 
dinner, I concluded that Haviland had asked him to dine. I was not going 
to sit up for him; the house was never locked at night, and he could find 
his way to bed well enough without my assistance. We were old enough 
friends to have dropped all formalities of politeness by this time. In fact, 
I doubt whether a Brummell or a Chesterfield could have kept up a show of 
courtesy for long with this man. 

‘“What a blessing it is not to see him sitting there!” said Phyllis, at 
dinner. And I laughed. Really, I liked Davidson very well, but it is not 
unpleasant sometimes to hear others point out the faults of our friends. 


* * x xe * 


Davidson, as might be expected, lost his way soon after leaving us. By 
his own account, he must have lost it badly, for it was beginning to grow 
dark before he had even caught sight of the house, and the sun did not set 
till about half-past five. He was walking at a good pace along a tall 
hedgerow in what he conceived to be the right direction. Suddenly, a 
large form seemed to arise from the ditch in front of him. Davidson was 
taken aback for the moment and stood still. 

‘“‘*Old ’ard there! ”’ called a voice, in notes of triumph. ‘I’ve waited 
for you long enough, but I’ve got you this time. ’And over that gun!” 
A burly figure approached him. 

My friend had always a kcen sense of humour. He laughed loudly, for it 
struck him as ridiculous that he should be accosted in this fashion. 
Unfortunately, his levity appeared to annoy the other, who laid hands upon 
him rather roughly, telling him to “stow that cackle and come along 
quietly.” 

Davidson, who was fairly active, shook him off and sprang back. 

“ Look here,” he said, “‘ you'd better be careful, my friend! I’m not 
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the sort of man to be hustled for nothing. Just tell me the way—— 

It is probable that Davidson was at that moment ubout to ask the 
direction of Haviland’s house; it is possible, too, that, had he been 
permitted to say a few more words, an explanation might have been given 
that would have proved satisfactory. Unfortunately for him, malignant 
Fate intervened, and he found himself suddenly clutched in a strong 
embrace from behind. An assistant had stolen up unperceived, and 
Davidson's half-finished sentence terminated in a profane interjection. He 
struggled valiantly, and might have freed himself had he not been hampered 
with the gun. Dropping {t to free his right hand, the weapon exploded, 
sending the charge whistling past the legs of his first opponent. A few 
pellets probably struck him, for he gave a shout of rage, and hurled himself 
upon the unhappy culprit, fully persuaded that he had been fired at 
intentionally. | Davidson was borne to the ground, and somewhat roughly 
handled. Indeed, he asserts that he remembered nothing more until he 
found himself being driven in a farm cart to Chesterton. 

By this time he was seriously annoyed. It was characteristic of the 
man—he was the same at school—that injustice roused at once all the 
latent obstinacy of his disposition. Wrongfully accused, he would make no 
attempt to defend himself, and he preferred to undergo any amount of 
punishment rather than say the few necessary words of explanation. He 
explained his conduct to me afterwards by saying that he saw at once an 
opportunity for a magnificent joke. Personally, I believe it was merely his 
dogged obstinacy that prompted him to refuse his name and address, and to 
pass, in consequence, a most uncomfortable night in the cells, charged with 
poaching aggravated by assault. Phyllis and I did not trouble much about 
him that night. We thought it just possible that his friend Haviland might 
have asked him to stay the night, and we laughed to think that Davidson 
was quite equal to accepting, clothed as he was and totally innocent of any 
toilet necessaries. | Next morning, however, I did begin to feel a little 
anxious ; and when my man came in after breakfast, with a broad grin on 
his face, and said it was the talk of the villag2 that there had been a 
poaching affray on Haviland’s ground the night before, I suspected the worst. 
A few inquiries strengthened my conviction. I ordered the trap round, and 
sct out for Chesterton as soon as possible. 

Davidson, Ican easily believe, presented a ruffianly enough appearance 
when he was led into the little Sessions Court at Chesterton that morning. 
His clothes, never particularly clean, were pretty thickly coated with mud 
after his scrimmage of the previous evening; his face was cut and torn and 
bruised, and he was unshaven. Nevertheless, he took his seat on the rough 
form beside the constable with a certain degree of assurance. It was about 
a quarter to eleven when the magistrates arrived—three of them. One took 
his seat in the centre chair, which was slightly larger than the rest. 
Davidson eyed him curiously, and whispered a few words to the policeman 
by his side. He seemed gratified with the answer, for he chuckled audibly, 
to the manifest surprise of that stolid functionary. The prisoner saw his 
way to a most dramatic coup. 
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The charge-sheet was not a heavy one that day, and only two or three 
unimportant cases had to be taken before Davidson’s. | When these were 
disposed of, the Chairman turned to his colleagues. 

*‘This,” he said, ‘‘is a case of poaching on my own property. I make it 
a rule never to interfere personally with such cases.” He half-rose from the 
chair, but was interrupted by a voice from the dock. 

““You stay where you are, old chap,’’ said the prisoner, loudly. ‘I 
want you.” 

There was a titter in the Court, followed by a prolonged hiss from some 
official. The Chairman, considerably ruffled, sat down again and adjusted 
his spectacles to look at the criminal severely. 

“Well, my man!”’ he said, after a pause, “1 will remain if you wish it, 
but I warn you that you will not make your case any better by 
impertinence.”’ re 

The prisoner smiled, 
which had the effect of 
making him look rather 
more rufhanly than 
before. 

The charge was read, 
and the two game- 
keepers gave their evi- 
dence. The man had 
been watched stealing 
along a hedge with his 
gun, answered abusively 
when challenged, and 
resisted violently when 
arrested, going so far as 
to fire at one of his 
captors, whom he 
wounded in the leg. 
When overpowered after 
a desperate struggle, two 
birds (produced) were 
found in his coat pocket, 
as well as a number of 
cartridges. 

The Bench conferred 
together for some little 
time. Then the Chair- 
man spoke, addressing 
Davidson. 

“The case seems 
clearly established, and 
let me tell you that the “ Podger, you old fool!" 
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charge might have been made much more severe. We are dealing very 
leniently with you in treating this as a case of ordinary poaching. Now, 
what have you to say in your own defence? And let me advise you to be 
careful.” He shook a threatening finger at him. Davidson laughed aloud, 
for he felt that his turn was coming. There was another titter in the 
Court, and the Chairman grew slightly red in the face. 

“I warn you,” he said once more, “you are merely prejudicing your 
own interests by this unseemly behaviour.” 

Davidson cleared his throat. ‘‘ The fact is,” he began, ‘‘ I was coming 
to pay you an afternoon call, and I lost my way.’ 

He got no further, for the rest of his speech was lost in a burst of 
laughter. Even the constables grinned. This man had a good cheek, and 
no mistake. 

‘Silence!’ roared the chairman, in arage. ‘‘Now, my man, if you 
have anything to say, say it, and stop that trifling.” 

“‘T repeat,” reiterated Davidson, doggedly, ‘‘that I was bringing you a 
brace of birds. I lost my way, and those beastly keepers of yours set 
upon me.” He was getting rather heated. 

The Chairman bent forward to consult the Clerk at the table beneath 
him. ‘‘I cannot listen to this any longer,” he said. ‘‘ The case is proved, 
and I shall sentence you——”’ 

At this point Davidson thought it time to play his trump card. Things 
had not turned out at all as he had expected, and he was rapidly losing his 
temper. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘I’ve had about enough of this. Seeing that 
you're an old——”’ 

* Silence!” the Chairman bellowed at him, purple with fury. ‘I shall 
sentence you to the max——” 

Davidson, unable to control himself any longer, yelled out, ‘‘ Podger, 
you old fool!” at the top of his voice. It was at that moment that I 
entered, at the back of the stage, so to speak, from the little 
Justices’ room behind the Bench. The Court was ina veritable uproar, 
and I beheld Haviland, the Chairman, jumping up and down upon his 
chair in a paroxysm of fury, and repeating again and again :— 

‘* The maximum penalty that I have the power to inflict.” 

Opposite to him stood Davidson, hurling insulting epithets across the 
intervening space. It was high time to interfere. Fortunately I knew old 
Colonel Rowat, who was one of the three magistrates, pretty intimately. 
I made for him at once, and explained the true state of affairs. Gradually 
the tumult subsided, we succeeded in attracting Haviland’s attention, and 
eventually I got them all to retire into the cloak-room while I narrated the 
whole story. It took some time to soothe Haviland, whose dignity was 
sadly wounded. 

‘The man must be mad,” he said, again and again. ‘‘ And why on 
earth should he call me ‘ Codger,’ or ‘ Dodger,’ or some such ridiculous 
name, while I was sitting on the Bench, too? It’s perfectly monstrous.” 
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I explained to him delicately that Davidson was at school with him, and 
hinted the possibility of some old nickname having slipped out in the heat 
of the moment. 

“‘Nickname, sir? Nonsense! I was never at school with the fellow in 
my life, and I should like to have seen anyone give me anickname. Do I 
look the sort of man, now, to be given a name like that?” And, of course, 
I had to admit that it was absurd, on the face of it. 

They returned to the Court, and the Chairman read Davidson a pretty 
severe lecture before dismissing him. I drove him home in my dog-cart, 
vociferously hooted by several small boys. Davidson was unusually silent on 
the way back, thinking deeply. He only made one remark on the road. 

‘* T’ll swear it’s the same man, all the same,” he said. ‘‘ It’s old Podger, 
or I’m a Dutchman.” 

And, curiously enough, it was. Davidson left a few days afterwards, 
and hunted the name up in an old school list. Comparing it with the 
county directory, it was certainly the same name—Percy Staines Jefferson 
Haviland. It is unlikely that two men should have borne the same four 
high-sounding appellations. Probably, as Phyllis suggested afterwards, 
Davidson was not popular even in his school days. But for me, I believe 
he would have been now undergoing six months’ hard labour, at the least. 
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JAMES T. SLOAN.* 


THE FAMOUS AMERICAN JOCKEY. 
ORIGINAL FACTS, COMMENTS, AND INCIDENTS. 


BY ‘‘MAGPIE”’ OF THE ‘‘ GLOBE.” 


J tat ston, pertaining to 


‘Tod ’’Sloan, and to his peculiar 
jockeyship, and to the American 
horseman in general, has already 
been discussed ad nauseam. Dur- 
ing the term of illegitimate sport, 
and Sloan’s absence in the States, 
matters and gossip upon this head 
have fortunately flagged, but his 
return to England with the 
opening of the racing season has 
naturally revived even increased 
interest in his past and present 
doings with unlimited anticipa- 
tions, real and imaginary, re- 
garding the future. 

Without discoursing upon 
well-worn facts connected with 
Sloan, I am able to pen a few 
remarks and incidents of origin- 
ality to enhance the excellent 
portraits of the little American 
horseman which have not 
previously seen the light of day, and which both in his private life and 
professional capacity portray irresistibly the subject of these remarks. 

Nowadays, there is no gainsaying that racing has grown into a gigantic 
business, and that very ancient truism “ upon and under the turf all things 
* The ih he a illustrating this article are the exclusive property of the proprictors of 
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are equal” is justly applicable. The social side of the ‘‘ Sport of Kings” 
is as important and even more extensive than the business element, and 
there are few leaders of Society who do not almost regularly attend Ascot, 
Goodwood, or other similar leading fixtures and who are not at least 
nominally conversant with the names of the leading participators in the 
sport of the day. This is only natural, with the Heir Apparent 
occupying a prominent position in the list of winning owners, whilst 
from the records of the Derby such a scene as that witnessed when 
Persimmon gained the blue riband three years ago can never be effaced or 
eclipsed. 

Reverting to our little visitor, it behoves one at the outset to name that 
Sloan is now in his 26th year, and has practically all his life—that is, 
from the age of eleven or twelve—been connected with racing stables 
and thoroughbred horses. 

His origin was admit- 
tedly of a lowly kind, 
his elder brothers are 
both moderately success- 
ful jockeys. It has always 
been quite a national 
boast that the English 
are incomparably the best 
horsemen, and it is a fact 
that upon all race-courses 
abroad the best jockeys 
—in fact, almost the 
whole of the capable 
riders either on the flat 
or across country — are 
Britishers, or of such 
parentage. 

It was, therefore, an 
astounding revelation that 
a little Yankee boy should 
be able to beard our con- 
summately skilful jockeys 
in their own den and, 
moreover, beat them. It 
shows that we can even 
look to America for ad- 
vancement in what we 
had deemed ourselves per- 
fect; that Mornington 
Cannon, Watts, the 
brothers Loates, and our 
other prominent pro- Sloan in muftt. 
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Sloan on §t. Ia: Pulling up after the Welter Handicap at Newmarket. 


fessionals have met, if not their master, at least their match, and have 
something to learn in race riding, that is, so far as concerns the actual 
winning of an event. 

Of late years, controversy has been great as to the method of improve- 
ment in racing; nothing that rivalry can attain or the Jockey Club 
—all omnipotent power—could advance has wrought a tithe of the good 
to the great national pastime as has the advent of J. T. Sloan, the 
American 7-stone Jockey. 

Treating more seriatim with the subject of my remarks, it is perhaps 
meet to state that, never troubled—as are most of our jockeys—concerning 
bodily weight, Sloan had his first ride in public in 188g, at New Orleans, 
his avoirdupois then being but 4-stone. Previously, he had done two or 
three years exercising and trial-riding, but in the United States the 
stereotyped form of four or five years’ apprenticeship to a trainer—as 
here—is not followed. His success at first was nothing extraordinary : 
it is a fact that he has experienced far better luck in this country than in 
either East or West America, and particularly during his earlier career he 
was not thought much of. Others, such as Taral, the Dutch-American, 
Doggett, Griffin (who rode for the Belmont stable), ‘‘ Snapper’ Garrison, 
Hamilton, and Sims, the coloured jockeys, were all deemed his superiors. 
It is particularly noticeable, too, that in the big races of the United States, 
such as the Brooklyn Handicap, City and Suburban, or Kentucky Derby, 
Sloan has not figured very prominently, but his temporary sojourn in 
England during the latter part of the season of 1897—apart from laying 
the foundation of his popularity and success here—did equally as much 
for him—more especially, socially—in his native country. 

Sloan’s coming to England was not in the least heralded: it was the 
outcome of quite a haphazard notion, entertained by Mr. James R. Keene, 
owner of St. Cloud II, for whom he was in doubt about getting a suitable 
jockey in the Cambridgeshire of that year. Previous to Sloan’s appear- 
ance, Sims had been riding here for a season for Messrs. Dwyer and Croker, 
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but with very nominal success, whilst, contemporary with Sloan, another 
American jockey in L. Reiff, was also wearing the colours of Mr. Wishard 
on our race-courses. Thus the invasion of “ foreign’? horsemen was only 
deemed of the slightest account, and a mere friendly competition which 
one and all courted. Little was it imagined how great a revelation the 
peculiar horsemanship would be, or that Sloan should prove to be the 
medium by which the proper way of running races has been illustrated to 
the British public, and even more so to those closely concerned in racing-life. 

His exceptional success at the outset was attributed mainly to extra- 
ordinary good fortune, but, avoiding the natural insular prejudice, observant 
and experienced folk were inclined to admit that there was ‘‘ something” in 
Sloan’s extraordinary posture which engendered such remarkable results. 

Subject to an amicable arrangement as to his home engagements, Sloan 
had promised Lord William Beresford to return here early in the season of 
1898, and it was with the light blue and black AP that the jockey was 
mainly associated during last year. 

He was then, it may truly be said, the season’s phenomenon; he 
quite revolutionised our ideas of race-riding, created even keener healthy 
rivalry a- 
mong Eng- 
lish jockeys, 
brought im- 
mense profit 
to thousands 
of smaller 
backers who 
followed hin 
blindly, and 
generally 
woke us up 
to the un- 
question able 
fact that 
there are 
ways and 
means of 
successful 
horseman- 
ship which 
were abso- 
lutely un- 
known. - 

His style 
of riding is 
based upon 
the position 


Nunsuch, 
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At the Post for the Middle Park Plate. 


which the Indians assume—crouched on the horse’s withers, with the 
body lying parallel upon its neck, and utterly opposed to what we have 
always deemed ‘‘jockeyship.” His one great characteristic is his judg- 
ment of pace. As a boy, nearly every gallop he rode in was “clocked,” 
and Sloan can tell to the fraction of a second in what time each portion of 
a race is run. 

He is thus the very greatest believer in the American method of 
‘timing " horses. Further, his position renders no resistance whatever to 
the elements, particularly wind, as all horsemen or cyclists must realise ; 
and his one aim is to win. It is a fact, acknowledged universally 
both in America and here, that ‘‘the man is not born who is rich enough to 
square Sloan.” 

Sloan’s advent here was not, as is imagined, long anticipated, or intended 
to be other than very temporary. During his first brief season, at the back 
end of 1897, his engagements were entirely indiscriminate, and he rode for 
whatever owners chose to put him up, and these, at that time, were 
few. 

There is no gainsaying that good fortune did aid his almost meteoric 
promotion to the practical head of our winning jockeys’ list, so far as 
averages were concerned, for in the case of Robinson, the Foxhill trainer, 
he put Sloan up, it might almost be said, out of pique; his younger brother 
Nat had just previously been incapacitated by a fall at Derby, and he really 
was in need of a light-weight jockey. Thus the thought occurred to him: 
‘TI may as well give Sloan a trial,” not in the least attributing excessive 
merit to his horsemanship. 

Sloan’s present principal and—it may be said—sole employer, Lord 
William Beresford, was similarly—quite off-hand—induced to give him a 
trial, and, as in the case of the Foxhill mounts, this was successful at the 
outset, the very best augury and a natural incentive for increased patronage. 

It was the jockey himself, immeasurably pleased with his good fortune 
and kindly treatment, who originally determined to return again for the 
racing season of 1898, and then again, he was without any specific definite 
employment. 

It cannot be said that the American is really popular with our English 
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jockeys. This is only i 
natural as the outcome 
of enmity and jealousy, 
for his successes, of 
course, spoiled the 
averages of our leading 
horsemen, and took the 
bread out of their 
mouths, as it were, in 
the various rides, par- 
ticularly winning ones. 
It was most notic- 
able that T. Loates 
was the jockey who 
repeatedly ‘ downed” 
the Yankee in close 
finishes, but the pair Asterie’and Sloan. 
are very good friends. 
Particularly is Mornington Cannon quite a chum of Sloan’s, and the 
latter endeavoured to induce the Danesbury jockey to accompany 
him to the States during the past winter for big game shooting. 
A little unpleasant hitch occurred over the disqualification of 
S. Loates’ mount, Mandorla, at Newmarket, and the subsequent 
temporary suspension of that jockey. But this was really nothing more 
than occurs almost weekly in the keenness of race-riding, although visited 
with a severe hand by our ruling powers, solely because the injured party 
was an alien. Successful 
7 jockey as he unques- 
he : a tionably is, Sloan is 
C what may be termed, no 
‘finisher.’ This is not 
his forte, nor does he 
profess to claim such 
ability, although he 
has in close races 
narrowly achieved vic- 
tory over some of our 
best horsemen. Still, 
whenever he is “ up- 
sides”” with Cannon, 
Watts or Loates, in a 
neck-and-neck race, it 
is always ten to one 
upon our jockeys. 
Sloan wins his races 
Sloan on St. Cloud II., Jockey Club Stukes, at the start and in 
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running, not by gallery finesse 
at the close. It has been 
% repeatedly urged that he picked 
his mounts; this is an 
injustice to the little man, as, 
granting that he has had several 
good horses to handle, on the 
contrary, many of his rides have 
been upon unsatisfactory, un- 
generous beasts, and it is in 
these particular instances that 
Pag ee eel he has been able to work a 
miraculous change in the cour- 
age and public form of his mounts. Such in and out performers as Gala- 
shiels, St. Ia, Seafog, Draco, and numerous others can be cited, and in no 
one else’s hands were these horses of the least account. For Huggins’ stable 
alone, on four consecutive occasions, did Sloan readily accept rides which 
C. Wood, then under retainer to the stable, had absolutely refused, and on 
each was the American successful. 

Sloan has no particular course, either in its formation or distance, over 
which he best shines ; his judgment of pace serves similarly, whatever the 
nature of the task. 

The sort of horse upon which he is seen at his best is what may be 
termed a faint-hearted, or currish, animal who needs humouring and 
coaxing ; one that would run away from the whip, or curl up under pressure, 
seemingly takes heart in his work and will gallop in his hands. There is 
no comparing Sloan with the remainder of the American jockeys, he is as 
much their compeer as is unquestionably the case here, so that in- 
vidious distinctions are totally uncalled-for. It is not so much the style, 
posture or method that secretes the success; it is the man himself. Of 
course, his detractors will, with good foundation, urge that he is not what 
we generally uiderstand ‘‘a horseman” to be, for his attitude upon horse- 
back would be absolutely impossible when in the hunting field, or riding 
under National Hunt rules. 

Admittedly so, but it is as a jockey—-namely, as a user of the most 
adept measures of winning his race—that Sloan is incomparable, and 
whatever the measures—if fair—they are perfectly permissible, and to the 
advantage of his employers. He has undoubtedly shown the way in which 
races should be run through from end to end, so that the true, latent merit 
of a horse can be brought into play, in lieu of probably being wasted in a 
dawdling gallop in which the event is simply ‘‘run for speed” in the last 
furlong. 

There is no question that many of even our leading trainers are waking 
up to the advantage which Sloan’s jockeyship gives; for, if hesitating 
at first, Sherrard, Sherwood, Marsh, and numerous others, in turn, became 
impressed and eagerly solicited his services. Even Lord Harewood, senior 
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At the Post: anxious to be off. 


steward of the Jockey Club, fell in with the gradually increasing wave 
of irresistible proof and popularity by engaging Sloan to risk Cranesbill— 
almost his only horse in training—and upon which the American won a 
selling plate at Newmarket. <A feature of Sloan’s jockeyship is his 
wariness at the starting post. It might be said that he really never gets 
“left.” Everyone recognizes that getting away is one-half the battle. 
Sloan rarely seems to poach a start, but always has his horse prepared to 
go, and, in a very few strides, invariably settles down with the lead. A 
noticeable contrast was the start for last season’s Cambridgeshire, in which 
Nunsuch was absolutely left standing still; but the flag-fall on that 
occasion was quite an admitted error, and, owing to their being on the 
far side of the course, the starter never really saw Sloan on Nunsuch, 
Madden on Pinfold, and one or two others. There is no one who comes 
under his control to whom Mr. Coventry gives a better, unqualified 
character than to Sloan. 

Turning for a moment to the American’s personality, it can be said that, 
in the States, and over here to a certain extent, Sloan has been received 
and acknowledged in Society. His constant association with the upper 
classes has given him more than a tinge of refinement, whilst he is well 
educated; an excellent scholar; when not upon race-courses, quite a fluent 
speaker ; a raconteur of ability and merriment; and his manners are most 
gentlemanly. On the business side, he has quite the shrewd sense of a 
man of commerce, and is enormously wealthy. In this respect, a laughable 
incident is recounted. When an American millionaire who has 
employed Sloan, came to the Hotel Cecil during the past season, he was 
staggered at the charges made for accommodation. ‘‘ We have another 
American here,” said the manager, ‘‘ who pays us fifteen hundred guineas 
for his suite of apartments during the season, and that is Mr. Sloan.”— 
“‘ Well,” replied the visitor, ‘if my jockey can do that, I presume I can 
afford what you ask—a thousand.” To use an anomoly, Sloan is quite 
what may be termed a very big little man. Physically, of course, he is 
petit, and this is more than fortunate for him, seeing what privation and 
severe ordeals our jockeys undergo to fight against increased avoirdupois. 
Without in the least dieting himself, ‘‘ Tod’ never exceeds 7-stone as his 
bodily weight. He is as much at home in a drawing-room or ball-room as 
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in the saddle ; is a great ladies’ man, being quite a favourite with the fair 
sex ; can handle a gun with deadly effect ; and compile his thirty and forty 
break at billiards. For so young a man, he is quite an epicure; lives in 
great style; has his secretary and valet; and is particularly ‘“‘dressy.” It 
is said, in fact, that on no two days does he appear in the same garment, 
and his wardrobe is exceptionally extensive. His habiliments are not loud 
or flashy, but neat and in good taste, and, although not particularly 
prepossessing in appearance, his neatness makes him look well, being so 
extremely carefully groomed. At race meetings, his tendency is to dress 
particularly early ; in fact, on one occasion, at Gatwick, he had donned Sir 
R. Waldie Griffiths’ orange-and-white braided jacket over an hour before 
he would be requisitioned 
at scale. Then, with a 
long, frieze ulster—with 
the collar turned up—he 
is visible in the paddock, 
the cynosure of all eyes 
—particularly the ladies 
—and the pet of all the 
little punters. 

His universal popu- 
larity is so great that 
such a. princely racing 
patron as Lord Rosebery 
felt constrained to men- 
tion, in a political speech, 
that he feared the Eng- 
lish people were almost 
too prone to sport and 
its concomitant hero- 
worship, for he was con- 
vinced that if Sloan, the 
jockey, were, at that 
period, to entertain an 
ambition to enter Par- 
liament, no one—however 
eligible and erudite— 
would stand a _ chance 
against him. 

Free from side, Sloan 
is yet proud of his pro- 
fession, as also the high 
position he has earned in 
it, and without being in 
the least a believer ‘in 
hero-worship or toadying Sloan off duty. 
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’ The New Style: Sloan winning on Craneshill. 


to success, there is no gainsaying his prominence in the sphere which he 
adorns. Due credit must be given for the courage and successful fight 
made, more particularly enhanced by the fact of its being in the teeth 
of, at first, almost insurmountable prejudice. 

No one believes in Sloan more than his employers, especially Lord 
William Beresford, who, a prince of sportsmen himself, has risked the 
sarcasm of those inclined to be unfriendly (and even the most popular have 
their isolated enemies) in employing the foreign-born jockey—in fact, 
contrary statements notwithstanding, Sloan has signed an agreement to 
ride exclusively during this season for Lord William Beresford and the 
Prince of Wales, and is not empowered to accept even a single odd mount 
without express permission. The jockey naturally somewhat resented this 
at the outset, yet although it would appear arbitrary, the right was exercised 
solely for Sloan’s own good, for Lord William is most careful—even jealous 
—of his protégé, and insisted upon the clause to guard against Sloan, who is 
not acquainted with all and sundry here, falling into the hands of those who 
may cause him to unwittingly tarnish his hitherto unblemished character. 

On two occasions last year it is unquestionable that Sloan was 
unknowingly made the medium of unsatisfactory manceuvres, for whatever 
horse he bestrides, the public money, and that of his persistent, heavy- 
betting followers, is piled upon it. Thus any animal has only to be ‘‘ taken 
care of’’ to enable a rich harvest to be reaped by anyone who rows in with 
the unscrupulous bookmaker. One instance was at Newmarket (by the way, : 
Sloan’s favourite racecourse, and where, moreover, he won his first race), 
when, in cantering to post, he discovered the facts of the case. 

The race was run, and the horse—an odds on favourite—badly beaten. 
As Sloan expressed it, subsequently, had he known the rules of this country 
the animal would not have started. ‘‘If I had been at home,” he said, 
“©T should have come back to paddock and said I found my horse was sick.” 

This was perfectly legitimate here, but the American was not conversant 
with our racing rules. 

It is pretty generally believed that excessive license was given to Sloan 
as a visitor by our ruling powers, but this was really not so, as everything 
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that he said and did was naturally much exaggerated and ‘copy’ made of it. 
One grievance was the manner in which fast and loose was played with en- 
gagements, but, in truth, only on one occasion was any actual laxity displayed, 
and that in the case of Oceano, which Sloan had promised Mr. Stedall he 
would ride at Alexandra Park. Not over robust, it may be recollected he 
was unable to fulfil that engagement, but sent a most distinct message to 
that effect to the mare’s owner by Mr. C. A. Mills, the commissioner. 

This, however, the latter entirely forgot to convey, so that Mr. Stedall, 
rightly feeling in- 
censed, reported the 
matter to the Jockey 
Club. 

During the tem- 
porary excitement and 
pique over his narrow 
defeat on Rosey 
O’More at Sandown 
Park, and a dead heat 
on the same afternoon 
upon Myakka, Sloan 
unquestionably did ex- 
press the opinion that 
he ‘‘thought he had 
won.” 

In no sense was a 
wrong verdict, or even 
mistake, imputed to 
the judge, and Sloan, 
subsequently, and in 
good taste, apologised 
to the officials, admit- 
ting his hasty ex- 
pressions which, 
uttered publicly, were 
made much of. Sloan 
prefers racing ‘‘on this 
side’’ to the States, 
considers an infinitely 
better class follow 
it, that we are all- 
round better sports- 
men, and that many 
ladies here know more 
about horses and 
racing than the men 
in America. Sloan in leisure moments. 
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It was solely owing to the courtesy of Mr. Fleishman, who visited this 
country during last season, that my subject was enabled to ride here at all 
last year, as also this season ; otherwise he was bound under hand and seal 
to the prominent American owner. It has been rumoured lately that a 
successful speculation in stocks has increased Sloan’s banking account 
several hundred thousand dollars. This is probably fiction or exaggeration, 
but anyhow, it in no sense interferes with his future programme, and I am 
able to say that henceforward Sloan intends to be domiciled here 
permanently and to reside in Newmarket. I have alluded to the fact of 
his strong belief in the time test in trials, and yet, strangely enough, he 
has an equally keen aversion to the starting gate. It was one of these 
trial races, however, that—by the irony of fate—gave him his very first 
winning ride in this country upon Quibble II. at the Newmarket Houghton 
meeting on October 25th, 1897. 

The debatable question as to what influence wind pressure has upon 
a jockey sitting in an upright position, such as our English horsemen are 
accustomed to assume, involves one into almost scientific researches. 
That it is an advantage is indisputable, and no one places more implicit 
belief in such than the jockey himself. That idea alone is sufficient to afford 
a palpable hint to speculators to give monetary allegiance to the horses he 
bestrides upon any day when rude Boreas holds sway, particularly if 
competitors face it. It will be recollected that upon the last Middle Park 
Plate afternoon the wind was particularly boisterous. In the race Caiman 
beat Flying Fox, and partisanship between the pair will be still kecner 
during the ensuing few weeks, as, at the moment of writing, they share 
favouritism for the Two Thousand Guineas, although unable to mect 
in the Derby owing to the American colt not being nominated. On 
that occasion, Sloan’s query to the connections of Mr. Lorillard’s colt 
was, ‘‘can Flying Fox give your horse tolb.?” The answer was, 
that they hardly thought so. ‘‘ Then,” said Sloan, “I shall win, as I 
reckon this gale is quite 7lb. in my favour,” and win he assuredly did, in 
a canter, by half-a-dozen lengths. Caiman’s trainer, Huggins, gave the 
strangest orders that have probably ever been whispered to a jockey. They 
consisted of the words, ‘‘ lie as close as you can.”” Listeners would assume 
that this meant that Caiman was to be kept in front or close to the rails, 
but the meaning really was that the jockey was to perch himself as 
prostrate as practicable upon the animal’s neck and withers. 

Few of my readers will probably understand the origin of the meaning 
of the word Caiman, so that it will be news for them to learn that it is 
pronounced ‘ Kiman,”” and that the partnership three-year old is named 
after Mr. P. Lorillard's—his former owner’s—favourite yacht, and is the 
American-Indian for ‘‘ Alligator.” 

Owing to ill-health, that good sportsman, Mr. P. Lorillard, who has 
already won one Derby, several years ago, with Iroquois, has been 
compelled to at least temporarily relinquish interest in racing upon this 
side of the Atlantic. In consequence, Lord Wm. Beresford became the 
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Sloan on Tavaros. 


purchaser of the majority of thoroughbreds in training under Huggins’ 
care, and since then has entered into partnership with a good patron of 
sport who prefers to be recognized under the anonyme of Mr. ‘‘ Agnes.”’ 
Mr. Lorillard returned to the States at the conclusion of the 1898 racing 
season, and one of the last mementoes which he took with him was the 
original painting of Sloan on Myakka, presented to him by Lord Wm. 
Beresford. 

The jockey himself has nominated a couple of horses—now two-year- 
olds—in the Derby of 1g00, and was under the idea that he would be able to 
run them here. His desire was to obtain, permission from the Jockey Club 
to such end, but his advisers pointed out the prejudice which already 
naturally existed, and flatly refused—with his own interests at stake—even 
to ask for any exception to be made in his case, although it was never likely 
to be granted. In consequence, the juveniles have been transferred, 
privately, to the ownership of Mr. H. F. Dwyer, also an American, who 
won a small stake at Liverpool at the back end with Shepperton—Sloan up. 
It is impossible to compare our jockeys of a decade back with the Sloan 
and Cannon of to-day; the difference on every score is almost incredible. 
Many of our present day trainers—Darling, Porter, and, of later years, 
Marsh, J. Cannon, and others—were jockeys, and the manner in which 
even they were treated, and the fees and presents they received, were as 
opposite to the present period as day to night. In common with all 
concerning the Turf, the pigmy riders have advanced until now they are 
remunerated, féted and treated in a manner which would have savoured of 
either lunacy or their being of kingly birth, but a generation back. 

As an instance of how certain horses have run immeasurably better in 
Sloan’s hands than under other jockeys, I may name the case of Grodno, 
who was backed for pounds, shillings, and pence at Doncaster by the 
supporters of Marsh's stable. The highly-tried three-year-old proved a 
sore disappointment, and in consequence, when engaged a few days later at 
Newmarket, the trainer—vowing the colt was not an ounce better than at 
Doncaster—refused absolutely to believe in his chance. 

Madden had ridden Grodno on the Town Moor, and a suggestion was 
made that Sloan should have the ride at head-quarters. 
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‘* Very well,’ said Marsh, ‘‘ but I don’t have a sou on—no, not even a 
‘tenner.’”’ 

“* All right,” replied one of the leading supporters of Egerton House, 
**T will take your advice, Marsh, and will not back the horse for a penny, 
but I must have a couple of hundred on Sloan for luck!” 

Grodno came home by himself at remunerative odds. 

One trivial race which Sloan is believed to have ‘‘thrown away’”’ was on 
Samandal, at Liverpool, and here I may remark that the adverse neck 
verdict meant directly and indirectly no less than £12,000 to a certain 
leading noble owner. Yet the jockey was in no way to blame, which the 
owner himself frankly admits. 

The fact was that Samandal’s saddle had completely slipped back when 
at the post, and Sloan had to get down to alter it. The two-year-old is of 
somewhat narrow formation, and slack in the middle piece, so that 
being without a breast-plate, before they had got to the bend the same 
thing exactly occurred again, and all up the straight his jockey was simply 
having to “hang on,” and utterly unable to finish. Thus it was that 
Philopena snatched such a lucky verdict. 

There is no doubt whatever but that many hundreds of backers have 
been waiting their hero’s return, and I must acknowledge that the 
favouritism has been created through the gain to their pocket. Hence- 
forward, almost whatever the American rides is certain to be cne of the 
favourites, if not the actual market choice. Already the starting price 
bookmakers have tired of accepting commissions for his mounts, and 
towards the end of 1898 no less than a sum of 20 per cent. was actually 
charged and paid for such contingent. 

It will be the same again this year, and even the palmiest days of the 
late Fred Archer will be eclipsed in regard to the effect upon prices that 
Sloan's jockeyship will have. Nothing tends to increase the attendance at 
race meetings more than the announcement of the American’s appearance 
in the saddle; the press also have recognised this. Overnight anticipations 
of his mounts are eagerly published, and more eagerly sought for, whilst even 
the briefest telegraphic reports of races in which he has figured now bear 
the information as to what his mount wis. Judging by the past, one can 
only add one’s mite to the plethoric compliments already showered upon 
our diminutive transatlantic visitor, and wish him a renewal of his signal 
successes during the current year. The belief that he will ride 
Sandringham in the Derby is mainly the cause of the Prince’s candidate 
being a popular favourite, but much as such consummation would be 
universally wished for, one cannot “make” Derby winners, and all that the 
stable associates themselves can say, at the moment of penning this article, 
is that Sandringham ‘‘looks like making a racehorse.” 
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within hearing, not only of the one o’clock gun and of the mounting 
bugle call that ends the Last Post, but of the hoarse voices of the 
drill sergeants, and the rattle of the rifle-butts as they were 
grounded upon the gravel of the esplanade. I watched the battalion on 
parade, and my heart often followed the pipes as they went skirling down 
the Lawnmarket while I sat over my books. I got to know many of the 
officers and men by sight and even by name, but the only man among them 
with whom I could claim to be at all intimate was Piper Alexander 
Maclean, commonly known, I found, among the men of the regiment 
as Muckle Wee Sandy. Him I befriended one night with half a drachm of 
carbonate of ammonia in solution, when it seemed to two of his sorrowing 
friends that, by reason of liquor, he would never pass the guard and the 
guard-room. The next night Piper Alexander Maclean came down, sober 
almost to sourness and as correct as the Colonel, to thank me for what I 
had done and to ask what he could do in return. 

‘‘ Anything whateffer, Doctor Tregenna, sir,” said the grateful Sandy. 
‘It would haf peen a sad night that saw me in the guard-room, and me the 
one Maclean in the pattalion, pesides the Colonel. Not forgetting that, if I 
wass to go to the guard-room, I must show them that it would take men to 
get me there,”’ and, looking at the red-headed, deep-chested, bow-legged 
little man, and seeing his grey-green eyes snap in the lamp light, I thought 
that, possibly, it was the main guard, quite as much as Piper Alexander 
Maclean, that was under an obligation to me for getting such a fiery spirit 
safely into barracks. 

. While I thought, Muckle Wee Sandy chinked some silver shyly, but 
suggestively, and I had to explain that such aid as I had given in his 
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emergency I preferred to look upon as extra-professional and, consequently, 
gratis. 

“If ’twas nearer the hills,” said Sandy, regretfully, ‘I could bring, 
maybe, a brace of grouse, or I could even lay my hand on a bit venison: 
but there! there is nothing but lassies to be met with in the High Street, 
Dr. Tregenna, sir!” 

“If you can’t bear a small obligation like that,” I told him, “I’ll tell 
you what I’ll take. I want to know a thing or two about the pipes. 
Bring yours down some night. We'll have a chat and a smoke, and maybe 
a dram, with perhaps a tune if you’re willing.” 

So in that way began my friendship with Alexander Maclean, of the 
great Clan Maclean, piper in one of Her Majesty's Highland Regiments, 
who could claim gentle blood, and whose manners (making some allowance 
for his surroundings) supported his claim better than do those of many men 
I know whose position is unquestioned. Sometimes he brought his great 
pipes, but often he came without them, because, if they were handy, we 
tended to music as the night wore on, and Sandy would pipe himself away 
with a roaring, clan-gathering call that some foolish folk said disturbed their 
first sleep. There proved many things to talk of besides the pipes. Things 
of the Castle and the Corrie, and of this world and the next. For some of 
Sandy’s folk had “the Sight,” and he, the Highlander, and I, the Cornish- 
man, made common cause in our sympathy with the mysterious and our 
lordly contempt for the unimaginative and pig-headed Sassenach. Then 
came the story that follows, and many others, and it must be written in 
no language unintelligible to the Southron, for the English of Piper 
Alexander Maclean was as good as my own—maybe better for ought 
I know—and, save for an occasional doubling of the s’s and empha- 
sizing a soft b into a p, there was nothing distinctive in the accent that 
I can set down. 

One chilly November night he gave me a surprise. We had been sitting 
by the fire while he played bits of laments softly on the chanter, more 
particularly one that he was fashioning at odd times to play at the Great 
Maclean’s grave when he should go north for his next furlough. Suddenly 
he saw the time by the little clock on the mantelpiece, and rose forthwith. 
“I must shift,” said Sandy, ‘“‘or maybe I’ll be sleeping with Drummer 
Deas.” 

“Who's Drummer Deas, and where does he sleep?” I asked; not that I 
cared, either. 

Sandy was emptying his tumbler, and the bottom of it was shown to the 
ceiling before he answered. 

“In the guard-room, to-night, and may he have it to himself!” 

‘‘Nonsense, man!” I grumbled. ‘‘ Hang Drummer Deas! And how 
do you know he’s in the guard-room? You’ve half an hour yet, anyway, 
and it only takes you five minutes to get in, easy.”” But Sandy was already 
throwing his great coat over his arm, and said he wanted to be in barracks 
early. 
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‘“* Have a doech an doris then,” I suggested; and was aghast when Sandy 
announced that he thought he would not be taking any more. 

“If I’ve said anything to offend you, I’m ready to apologise,” I told him, 
a bit stiffy; and so I would have—as readily to him as to any man I know. 

‘Would I have finished my glass if there had been anything between 
us?” Sandy demanded, pointing to his empty tumbler. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
about it next time I come round. I thought you knew it long ago.”’ 
And, with that, he went his way. 

The queer thing was that I, stepping with him to the edge of the parade, 
and watching his white coat flit away in the moonlight toward the gates, 
saw over a score of others moving smartly up, although there was still a full 
quarter of an hour to spare. There seemed a very particular wish to be 
sure of avoiding the guard-room and the company of Drummer Deas that 
night, and I wondered over it until the Piper dropped in a few nights later 
and told me all the story. 

“Tt was a kilted regiment that was in the Castle,” said Sandy 
Maclean, helping himself from my old, metal tobacco box, “‘and never a 
finer one in the place, so I’ve heard the lassies say, barring our own. 
And the regiment was proud of its band, and the band, so I’ve heard, swore 
by Drummer Deas. ‘Black Deas,’ they called him, and he was a pretty 
man, six feet three in his stocking soles, and carried his liquor well 
though it never took the scowl off the face of him. But a black man 
has always a sort of a shadow,” and Sandy Maclean twisted his red 
moustache till it stood out like the whiskers of the wild cat he so often 
reminded me of, and apparently thanked God that he wasn’t dark-favoured. 

‘‘The bass drum was his instrument,” he went on, after a sip at his 
tumbler, ‘‘and maybe you'll be thinking there’s not much to be got out of 
that, except noise. I’ve said so myself, and, indeed, I once sent a drummer 
of the Lancers to his cot in hospital for a fortnight because he held that 
the pipes weren’t a patch on kettle-drums. But, indeed, folks who heard 
Black Deas on his drum, when the fit took him, told me it was most life-like, 
whateffer. And if you come to think of it, the drum is not to be denied. 
The pipes will go through you like a sharp sword, but the drum’s all round 
you, and it reaches you first. 

‘‘T know that,” I told him. ‘I can sit here, when the battalion’s 
coming up from the meadows, and hear the big drum two minutes before 
the pipes.” 

“‘ Aye,” said Sandy, nodding. ‘‘It’s not music. It can’t play on you 
and take you a dozen different ways like the pipes, but the thud and the 
throb of it! There’s blood in the air when the drumsticks are in good 
hands. 

“Well, Drummer Deas was said by the regiment to be the biggest and 
best drummer in the British Army—not leaving out the stay-at-home-an- 
curl-your-hair Guards. When he twirled his drum-sticks down the High 
Street, the women would run out of the wynds and the closes to see him, 
with his two wee drummer laddies behind him, to sling the drum between 
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them when he wearied—which wasn’t often. It was one of those same 
laddies that, later, will have wished himself dead before he ever heard the 
sound of a drum. 

“It wasn’t much that Black Deas thought of the women, either, I’ve 
been told, and one of them, and you'll know that she wasn't Edinburgh 
born, told me she saw the rope-mark round his neck the first night she met 
him, joking and laughing in a Leith Walk bar, and she holds it was no 
mistake, though, as vou’ll hear, he died otherwise. But, if Black Deas did 
not carry on much with the women, he was mad over his drum. He’d 
tune it, he’d clean it, and polish up all the brass on it. He’d sit and 
mutter to the thing as if it lived, and breathed, and heard, and answered 
him ; and Piper Fergusson, of the same regiment—who told me most of 
the story when I met him, and played against him, and took the medal 
from him at the Oban Games—said that to his thinking the trouble began 
when Colin Macrae, one of those two drummer laddies I speak of, out with 
it one day, because Black Deas hit him, that he’d seen the man patting the 
drum’s sides, and talking to it and kissing it as another man would kiss his 
sweetheart. 

“‘ There was hell in half a minute, then, in the barrack room—where little 
Colin had no right to be—for Deas had him by the throat, and was twisting 
the neck of him, when Fergusson and another joined in and gave him some- 
thing else to think about for a while. 

‘Well, there was none of the Non-coms there, and it was nobody’s 
business to report, and Black Deas was a favourite with some and a terror 
to others, and there seemed an end of it—though Fergusson told me he kept 
an eye on the drummer, knowing these black men to have a long memory 
and small taste for a joke in them. 

“This had been forgotten by most a month later, when one evening in 
barracks the men were cleaning up, and a recruit read the paper aloud while 
an old hand polished his brasses for the sake of the reading and a dram— 
and this was what he read :-— 

‘“¢ HLM. Transport Crocodile, bringing a draft of time-expired men from 
Aden, has on board a curiosity ’—and so on. He read how someone was 
sending home to Windsor (or Balmoral, as the case may be) a pair of war 
drums they'd taken, with drumheads of human skin for parchment—and that 
they made grand music. 

“*D'ye hear that, Deas?’ shouts Fergusson down to the drummer, 
who was in his cot next the door, and the men laughed, and Deas came 
up to hear, and the recruit read it over again while Deas stood and 
listened with all his ears. ‘ His cot is next mine,’ said one man, “ I'll not 
sleep the night.’ ‘It’s not tabby-skin he’ll be wantin,’ another told him, for 
the first man was aye boasting that he was of the Clan Chattan, the Wild- 
Cats. Then there was a bit of a tussle, and, by the time they were quiet, 
the black fellow had picked up the paper and read the thing for himself, and 
had gone away back to his cot again saving to no man what he thought of it. 

I'm thinking that Drummer Deas himself will be the only man to say 
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some day, just what came after, and 
what brought him to it. I’ve heard 
it all laid to a touch of the sun in 
India; but you doctors know, 
maybe better than I, how much 
that would do if there wasn’t a 
black heart to be touched as well 
as a devil’s brain. 

‘* Anyway, the days went on, 
and Drummer Deas was more 
and more with his drum, and less 
and less with any body or soul be- 
sides. He'd sit-and drink with the 
rest, at times; but where’s the good-fellow- 
ship of that when your man just sits and 
says nothing—and does nothing but drink and 
tap tattoos on his glass with his finger- 
nails ? 

“Then Drummer laddie Colin Macrae 
went off on leave to see his mother—a decent 
widow, I've heard, whose man had served his time, and who lived up 
by the Pass of Brander. 

“Colin went off, as I’ve said, for a week. It’s true no one saw him 
going, but he had his leave. The regiment doesn’t turn out, and the band 
doesn’t play ‘Will ye no come back again?’ every time a drummer-boy 
goes on furlough, and it was only at the week-end that they found no one 
had seen Colin go out of the gates. 

‘“‘ For the week-end came, but Colin did not. Not only that, but, when 
they came to ask, he’d never been home, and his mother hadn’t known 
just when he was coming, so there had been no questions asked—only a 
couple of letters sent for him, which lay waiting—for a week is not much after 
all. 

“Well, he might have deserted, or he might, though a lad, have been 
on the drink, or he might—no one knew what to think, and a month went 
by with nothing heard and very little said, though there were those who 
had not forgotten but spoke least about it, there being nothing to say yet 
that would help in the telling. 

‘All this time, Drummer Deas was living worse and drumming better. 
He’d sit, and drink, and scowl, and say never a word except to curse; 
and his hand seemed ready against the man who drank with him, and the 
man who did not give him all the side-walk when he went strutting down 
from the Castle to take his pleasure after sundown. But, if his tongue 
was mostly dumb, he spoke so that any fighting man could understand him 
when he took the drum-sticks. 

‘‘ Big-drum or side-drum (for he’d take up that at times to show the 
others how it was done), the call was always the same. ‘Blood, blood, 
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and more blood.’ The men heard it as [plainly as a spoken word ; and 
when the bass-drum began on the march, the step would get quicker and 
quicker, and the very horses that the Colonel, the Major, and the Adjutant 
rode, were mad things, and called to one another like devils as they went. 

‘“« At last, one morning, that battalion paraded on the Castle lsplanade, 
to drill in the Queen’s Park. It was a grey day, so Fergusson told me, 
with an easterly Haar coming up like a winding-sheet from the sea, and, 
though it’s little enough that they thought about the weather, yet it was 
remembered afterwards that no one seemed lively but Black Deas. When 
he heard some chaps swear at the morning, he laughed and told them he'd 
make things livelier, presently, and help them to step out. 

“** You’d better tighten your ropes,’ said the Drum-major, who heard 
him, ‘or you'll get nothing out of that pet of yours.’ 

““* Will I not ?’ said Drummer Deas; ‘wait you and see! You'll be 
knowing I’ve new drum-heads in!’ 

“Well, the Major was in command until the last moment, when the 
Colonel walked down past the main guard, and, climbing into his saddle. 
gave the word for forming column. 

“He was riding a new mount, a big, young, Irish mare, that had been 
led up and down by an orderly at the north side of the parade till he came 
All this time the band hadn’t played a note, but now, at the word for 
column, it formed up in front at the foot of the esplanade, and the pipers 
got ready to play down the Lawnmarket. 

‘“‘ Play they did, until the Drum-major gave the sign for the brass instru- 
ments to take it up, and the big-drum began to mark time. 

‘It hadn’t given half a score of beats, and the men were just beginning 
to feel something strange—they couldn’t have said what—when down came 
the orderly-bugler, like fire, with word from the Colonel to stop that drum. 

‘His mare was fairly out of hand, and nearly in among the bandsmen 
—though what made him think it was the drum that did it—unless he 
felt the thing himself—I can’t say. 

‘Well, the drum was stopped, and the mare quieted; the morning went 
on, and drill was finished; and here they came up the old High Street again 
in fours, with the Colonel at the head of the battalion, and the mare going 
as softly as you please, the Major and the Adjutant riding easy side by side 
in the rear, and the pipes in front squealing away between the tall houses, 
while the men faced the hill smartly and thought of dinner. 

‘Then, much the same as usual, up went the Drum-major’s staff, and 
the pipes made way for the others again, and Fergusson says he heard 
Drummer Deas laugh right out as he twirled his sticks and brought them 
thundering down on the new drum-heads. 

‘“What happened next, Fergusson cannot tell, whateffer. They will 
have been marching on, I suppose, but he cannot say—for the drum called 
to him, and, from that moment, he was more beast than man. Before he 
had heard six beats, he began to think what a fine place the city would be 
to fire and plunder. There was a pawnshop they passed that had a 
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pledge of his. He would cut the pawnbroker’s silly throat on his own 
counter, and come away with a sackful of loot—and still the drum called. 

“A bonny, wee lass leaned out of a window, and he swore he’d have 
her, too, and a dozen like her; but the lassie drew back as he looked, and 
Fergusson wondered—mistily, as a drunken man might—what had made 
her so pale and wild-eyed—and still the drum called. 

“Then Fergusson saw blood running in the gutters—hot, smoking. 
He smelt it, and began to remember that the man on his left had put an 
affront upon him, six months since, which had never been fully paid. He 
saw how easy it would be to get ina thrust over the collar-bone. He felt 
for a knife, though the fellow was frowning hard, with an eye on him—but 
the drum still called, and nothing mattered to Fergusson. 

‘* There was likely to be as pretty a fight all down the High Street, I’m 
thinking, as ever was seen there—and that’s no small thing—for the devil 
was in them all, man and beast. 

‘“The Colonel’s mare plunged and reared straight on end, beating the 
air with her fore-feet and shrieking like a woman, then twisted out of the 
ranks; and the next minute the other two’ horses, that had been ridden 
with a loose rein, had come up the street like thunder, for all that the men 
on their backs could do—and there were the three horses savaging onc 
another all across the street, through the ranks and back again, gripping 
where they could, kicking where they could, and the riders with no more 
strength over them than if the bits had been wool and the bridles, cobwebs. 

‘Where it would all have ended, God—and, maybe, Drummer Deas— 
only knows. There was but the drum beating now—for the horses had 
scattered all the rest of the band—when, on a sudden, the Colonel's mare, 
letting fly at random, because the Major’s black horse had his teeth in her 
neck, sent her off hind-foot clean through the drum-head, and drum and 
drummer rolled in the street together. 

“Then, Fergusson says, men looked at one another as if they'd come 
out of a bad dream, and, two minutes later, they were going up the street 
the same as ever, only the drum spoke no more—the new drum-head 
ycing stove in—and the Colonel, who had sat his new mare like the man he 
was, rode very stiff and fierce-looking outside the ranks. 

‘*That night Piper Fergusson came up from the town near the time of 
the Last Post, thinking over these things as he came, and wondering what 
would be next. He was inside the gates, and making for his quarters, when 
whom should he meet, carrying a lantern, but a sergeant-major of Engineers, 
and the sergeant-major had a mind to go down to one of the old dungeons 
in the rock—mostly used for stores now—and would Fergusson go, too ? 

‘So Fergusson went, there being plenty of those holes that he’d never 
seen, and some of them scarcely used; and they turned here, and they 
twisted there, going down into the bow alg of the place and making it groan 
with their footsteps. 

‘Just as Fergusson was going to ask if there wasn’t a risk of going too 
low and getting into hell-fire, the sergeant-major of Engineers stopped. 
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‘“** Here we are!’ says he, giving Fergusson the lantern to hold and 
fumbling with his keys. 

*** Listen! Who’s here, besides?’ says Fergusson—for he thought 
there was a step behind him, and he twisted the lantern about to see. 

‘He might as well have tried to light the Valley of the Shadow with a 
night-light—so he told me—for the blackness was like a deep sea outside 
the glimmer of the silly candle. 

““¢Devil a soul here, besides!’ says the sergeant-major, laughing, and 
shoving a big key into the key-hole—but Fergusson could have sworn 
that someone else laughed, too, and said so, feeling out of place there, and 
not having his pipes with him. 

“* * Echoes,’ says the sergeant-major. ‘ Just your blooming havers.’ This 
he repeated, being an Englishman and more apt to use a strange word 
when he got hold of it—‘ havers,’ of course, I’m meaning (not the other 
one)—than the folk would be that it belonged to by rights. 

‘“With that, the sergeant-major pushed the door open, and Fergusson 
followed him in, not much liking to stay outside. If he could have scen 
anybody, that would have been different, as he told me. 

‘“ Well, the sergeant-major found what he wanted—a tool of some sort— 
and did the honours of the place, he being upon his own ground. He told 
Fergusson how far they were below the surface and how thick the outer 
wall was, and how, even at midday, he needed a lantern, because all God’s 
light that ever got there came through a slit in ten feet of masonry. 

‘“«* Safe?’ he says, when Fergusson thought a prisoner would be safe 
there. ‘Safe! You might pack the place from end to end with prisoners, 
and, if they all shouted until they died, there’s not a soul in the place would 
lose a wink of sleep.’ 

‘“‘*Not that they were satisfied with getting folk in here and shutting the 
door,’ he went on. ‘There’s a ring in the wall of that off-place at the far 
end and a bit of chain still to it.’ 

‘With that, he took the lantern from Fergusson and picked his way to 
the far end, and, as the light fell on the end wall, Fergusson, following, saw 
there was a hollow in it, maybe six feet square. ‘There's the ring, you 
see, high up there,’ said the sergeant-major, lifting the lantern above his 
head; ‘and there’s the chain—the Lord knows how old, and—oh! my 
God! What’s this? My God! What is this?’ 

‘The change in the man’s voice, Fergusson said, made his heart stand 
still, and then jump to his mouth before he could look to see what could 
be seen. 

‘““Then, taking a pace to the front, he looked over the shoulder of 
the sergeant-major who stood stiff and still—only the light flickered a bit 
because his hand shook. 

“And first he saw the ring on the wall and the bit chain hanging 
from it. Then his eye travelled down the chain to the ground, and there 
it stopped—dead. For on the ground was what Fergusson would not give 
anameto. He called it a ‘heap’ sometimes, and sometimes a ‘mess,’ but, 
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whenever I heard him try to tell of 
it, the telling seemed to bring the 
Thing up again before his eyes, and 
he'd stop and take a drink, being a 
dry man by nature. 

““«There’s been a dog at your 
meat here,’ said Fergusson, when he 
could use his tongue—and his own 
voice frightened him, it sounded so 
thin and cracked. 

*“*A dog!’ The sergeant-major 
burst out screeching into a laugh. 
‘My meat!’ he says. ‘Oh, God, let 
us be men!’ and he went screeching 
off again like a lassie, being as white 
as pipeclay, but trying all he knew 
to pull himself together, being no 
coward, only taken unawares. 

‘*Then, while the sergeant-major 
was getting himself under, and while 
Fergusson was looking back at the 
Thing on the floor—back and away 
again—for the more he saw the less 
he liked it, and he could feel his skin 
creeping all over his head and down his back—there came another laugh 
from the blackness by the door, a low, choking, sneering chuckle, as it 
might be of a devil that hugged himself, and with it came the sound of a 
creaking door—and it was that last that brought them to reason. 

‘For, as Fergusson told me, the thought of gripping with that laughing 
Devil—as he surely thought it to be on the instant—was nothing to being 
left to beat their brains out against the walls, with that Thing in the dark, 
and he and the sergeant-major went at the door like dogs from the leash, the 
sergeant-major a trifle behind because he had the lantern, and was no such 
fool as to part from it. 

‘Well, the door stuck a bit, or, maybe, the fellow outside had not the 
handle—at least, when it closed, it closed on Fergusson’s fingers that he’d 
just slipped in; and he told me that never a kiss was so sweet to him as 
the feel of that door-edge as it crushed home upon his nails—for then he 
knew there was no turning the key outside. 

‘Well, with his left hand on the door-handle and his right foot braced 
against the wall, Fergusson put his weight to work, and pulled, but never an 
inch did he win. 

‘‘The sergeant-major put down the lantern and strained at it beside him, 
both feeling their strength came back because they knew that nothing but 
flesh and blood could get a hold like this upon the other side. Then, on a 
sudden, the door was thrown open in their faces; they went in a heap over 
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the lantern, and, through the open door, they heard feet go flying up the 
stairs like the wind, and a muttering, chuckling laugh that went with them. 

‘‘There was no staying there for those two—with that Thing in the 
corner—and they were up and after. But even the sergeant-major could 
not tell his way in the dark—troubled, too, maybe, by thinking that the 
Thing in the corner might gather itself up and come, too—and three times 
he took a wrong turn, and three times they had to get back. 

“At last, as they were feeling their road where two stairs met, ‘ What's 
that ?’ says Fergusson, in the sergeant-major’s ear. Then they both stood 
quiet, thinking a sound might guide them—and they heard a drum. 

‘“ It was a cracked, weak, pitiful drum. A drum that would have made 
a man laugh in the daylight; but it took those two up the stair, I’m thinking, 
quicker than any sound could have done, and soon they stood in the shadow 
at the stair-head, looking out on to a bastion at Drummer Deas, for Deas 
it was, and none other. 

“He stood on the bastion facing inward, twisting his drum-sticks and 
beating away for dear life. What he looked. at they could not see, but he 
faced them and looked at something between, grinning with set teeth in 
the moonlight, and, every few seconds, he took a half-pace to the rear. 

‘‘¢ Wheel you round to his left and I’ll take his right,’ whispered the 
sergeant-major, ‘and we'll rush him.’ Rush him they did, but it was never 
meant that they should get him. For, as they came on, Drummer Deas, 
with the same set grin on his face and without so much as looking at them, 
took two full paces to the rear, then staggered as if someone had pushed 
him, threw up his hands, and went over without a word, drum and all. 
There was never a sound but the drum hitting twice as it went down, and, 
when they crawled to look over, there was never a thing to be seen, below 
in the ditch, but the white glint of a new drum-head. 

“Well, a party went down and brought his body in, along with the drum 
that they found lying across it. Somehow, the empty guard-room was 
chosen for him, and he lay there all that night, with the smashed drum at 
his side and the drum-sticks in his clenched fists, where they left them. It 
is well known that he beats a broken drum once a year all round the walls, 
and then lies in the guard-room till ‘revalley.’” 

Piper Maclean was silent now, attending to his pipe which had burnt 
out long before, and I, listening in the sudden silence, almost imagined 
that I could hear the silly, futile note of a broken drum up on the Castle 
walls. 

‘‘ What of the Thing ?” I asked. 

‘* The whole battalion was turned out for the funeral of the ‘boy, Colin 
tive days later,” said Piper Maclean, “and they do say that in the coffin 
with the rest were the new drum-heads of Drummer Deas.” 

‘© Good heavens! Had he made them himself ?”’ 

‘‘T cannot tell you, Dr. Tregenna, sir,” said Piper Maclean, rising. ** ] 
am no drummer, thank God! and I’m thinking I never will be. The pipes 
are good enough for any Maclean that ever was, whateffer !” 


THE WORLD’S CAFES. 
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III.—ITALY. 


T would be hard to claim for the café in Italy an 
amount of public favour comparable to that 
which obtains in France. Perhaps the Italian 
does not care for drink for the sake of drinking, 
even in the most moderate form; perhaps he 
has less leisure than falls to the lot of the 
average Frenchman. Be the cause what it 
may, the result is the same: you see fewer cafés 
and there are evidences of more home life. In 
France, men seem to haunt the café all day 
long; in Italy, particularly in the large towns, 
patronage comes by night, largely attracted by 
the promise of music—and such music. The 
average German band, beloved of the humour- 
ists of the music hall, would give Verdi more 
justice than he usually receives at the hands 
of his compatriots in Rome, Venice, Florence, 
Milan, and, for aught I know, in other towns 
that should understand something of music. 
The guttarrero, strumming the airs from a zar- 
zuela on his guitar, in some ventorillo of Southern Spain, is, to my thinking, 
a better musician than the man who leads his players headlong through 
an operatic selection in some Italian café, indifferent to the time and 
meaning of the work they pretend to render. But, truth to tell, Italy, 
for all her bright sun and southern air, seeks inspiration from France 
rather than from Spain, and you must look carefully below the surface to 
see any incident of more than passing interest. 
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Florence has her cafés, though they are hardly in keeping with the 
spirit of the town. Indeed, they come with a sense of shock to the man 
who, waking suddenly from a dream of the Florentine night which he has 
peopled with the ghosts of the Medicis, Giotto, Michael Angelo, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Donatello, and all who made Florence the wonder and despair of 
the world, sees some modern meeting house in the shadow of the Uffizzi 
Gallery or the San Croce. Yet he may do so and find himself in a great, 
oblong room, with ferns, palms, statuary and fountains, with well moulded 
ceiling and coloured walls, disfigured by the advertisements that destroy 
the artistic value of the room. 
Men and women crowd round 
the little tables, sipping their 
coffee or eating ices, and listen- 
ing to the inferior rendering of 
pretty music. Incident there is 
none; of local colour there is but 
little, and that little is not im- 
proved by the sprinkling of Eng- 
lish and American visitors who 
are ‘‘ doing” the café as religious- 
ly as the National Museum. You 
would look to Florence for some- 
thing that should be in keeping 
with the old time, for some form 
of relaxation not entirely modern, 
and you are doomed to find, out- 
side her great buildings with their 
priceless collections, nothing 
reminiscent of the mighty past. 
There is a brief hint as to tem- 
perament in the aspect of the 
natives round the tables, their indolent attitude and leisured drinking, 
their evident pleasure at the sound of familiar music be it never so badly 
played. That is all; for the rest they are as bourgeois in spirit as in 
appearance. Perhaps it is unfair to expect people to live up to their 
traditions, and yet, if you judge people by their amusements, there is 
little to suggest any high standard of thought. 

Scarcely fifty yards removed from the banks of the Arno, some way past 
the Ponte Vecchio, is a café chantant, the Alhambra, and there, where a 
charge for admission is made, to the extent of one franc for the best seat, 
you can watch another aspect of Italian café life in the intervals of your 
refreshment. There, too, the music is bad at best, and there are about 
a dozen ‘‘turns’”’ provided by ladies and gentlemen who, apart from 
eccentricities of costume, have no apparent claim to appear upon any 
stage. I hasten to add that I heard a comedian there one night who 
was an artist of remarkable talent. His name was Agostino Riccio, 
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Agostino Riccio in the Alambra, Florence. 
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and, with scarcely a change of costume, he impersonated half-a-dozen 
types, mostly Neapolitan, very cleverly indeed. The great majority of 
the turns are, to an English eye, very feeble affairs, even granting that 
to English ears the meaning of the songs is lost. The conductor of 
the orchestra is clearly a judge of music, and, for the quality of his 
judgment, let it be added that all but the song music of the performers 
is his own composition. Overture, entr’acte, intermezzo, the interlude 
destined to fill up an awkward gap between the turns, he supplies them 
all, and thus keeps many an honoured camposer from turning in his 
grave. The audience is delightfully impartial, and awards nearly every 
performer with a mixture of applause and hisses; the latter usually 
predominating. | The song music is, for the most part, a very plain 
paraphrase of songs that have died a natural death in London after 
many years’ unremitting service. It is, perhaps, one of the most 
amusing incidents of the evening to watch some Italian singer arrive 
in a blatant costume and scream an Italian song to music you have 
heard over and over again. I presume the Italians are the plagiarists. 
Though they have fallen so low as to sing such stuff, I am yet averse 
from believing they composed it. The hour is late when the last 
patrons of this café chantant emerge, and you come suddenly from 
the garish light and = strident voices, from the odour of indifferent 
tobacco and the recollection of fifth-rate music, to the absolute peace 
and dignified repose cf the distant town. On a fine night, if you stroll 
slowly, it is so very easy to forget the Alhambra and all its works 
that a visit may be forgiven. Before you reach the first bridge across 
the Arno, you can assume the mood that suits the city best, and be 
thankful for the late hours that have summoned the moderns, who so 
ill become a mediaeval town, to their repose. It is customary to laud 
Italy at the expense of Spain—I find that the last-named country is 
far more successful in preserving her repose. 
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In the old Andalusian cities, sufficient of the native custom and 
colouring exist to this day to give the café life a cachet all its own. 
In Florence, even a Spanish dancer of undoubted charm and grace, 
whom I once watched in a café, had abandoned the graceful costume 
of her country for something more 
modern, less effective, and quite 
vulgar. She shared the common 
fate of being heartily hissed, and, 
after all, if she had kept more 
strictly to the traditions, she might 
have fared even worse. 

Milan, too, boasts many cafés, 
the names and styles of the Eden, 
Gamboini and Biffi occur to me 
as I write. They, too, are intensely 
modern, though the comparative 
absence of English and American 
visitors—Milan has a dozen theatres 
—enables them to show some slight 
difference from the others to which 
the modern tourist comes. The 
types are intensely Italian, and, to 
make up for it, you often find Swiss 
and German waiters. In my rambles Types in a Milanese Café. 
through Milan I have seldom 
found the smaller cafés very crowded. The poorer classes share with 
their more fortunate brethren a passionate love for the opera, and, with 
the Scala and so many other theatres of smaller size and lower price 
at their disposal, they seem to give what they have of time and money 
to music. The Gamboini is the most interesting café I have seen 
in Milan, and the best time for a visit is Sunday afternoon or evening, 
when the place is so crowded from end to end that you must go early 
or be content to find a place at the back of the gallery, to which the 
babble of conversation and the sound of music come borne on the 
hot, stifling air that comes from below, and you can see nothing beyond 
the tables of perhaps two immediate neighbours. The music is better 
at the Gamboini than at any other café in Milan, except when the 
lady orchestra performs. The ladies make up in charm what they lack 
in talent—it follows that they are very charming. 

Rome, the metropolis of pilgrims and visitors at all times of the 
year, can claim no remarkable café outside the region of her slums 
and of the Italian slum café and all that pertains to it I purposely 
refrain from writing. Unless a city has a convention, the succeeding 
waves of tourists beating against its unresisting mode of life will fashion 
what they most desire. These innovations do not fairly represent the 
native life; you may put an American bar amid the ruins of the Coliseum, 
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and its patrons will be the most 
uninteresting people in the town, 
natives or visitors. I have never 
had the opportunity of making a 
careful study of the café in Rome, 
but I have yet to hear that it varies 
in any salient feature from those of 
the other large towns. 

Recalling the cafés I have visited 
in big Italian towns, one comes back 
to my memory more vividly than all 
the rest, by reason of a little inci- 
dent worth repeating. It stood, and 
probably stands to-day, in a street 
some way removed from the Grand 
Canal, and was a little place with 
no pretensions to elegance, lighted 
with lamps not over-bright, and 
usually filled with a company very 
picturesque and very shabby. Gondolieri, whose business had been ruined 
by the penny steamboats that threaten to make the Grand Canal as ugly 
and commonplace as the Thames, came to the café to sit in utter 
wretchedness on the rickety chairs by the doorway, and spend as long 
a time as possible over the simplest drink; women of the markets, 
‘with gaunt backs, bowed by servitude,’ would come there, too, sometimes 
bringing children with them. Native artists, fishermen, and a few 
nondescripts, virtually completed the picture, which was more interesting 
than any I saw elsewhere in Northern Italy. The ceiling had been painted 
in days long past, and you could still see something of the robes of a deity 
whose face and figure 
were wholly blurred; 
on the walls and tables 
were a few decorations 
made by men who had 
some untrained in- 
stincts, perhaps aroused 
by the frescoes in St. 
Mark’s or the wealth 
of pictures in the Palace 
of the Doges. Alto- 
gether, it was not the 
place where one would 
go to be riotously merry, 
although an anemic 
pianist played deftly 
enough upon an age- 
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The Artist and the Singer, Venice. 
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worn piano, and three or four 
performers appeared during the 
evening upon the rough platform 
at the end of the room, separated 
from the cupboard that did duty 
as a dressing-room by faded 
drapery stretched across a pole. 
The performance was in no way 
remarkable, except for what it 
lacked, and the café probably 
owed more to its low rate and 
remoteness from the district 
known best to tourists than to WAN WY a 
the vocal and instrumental con- Na 
cert offered to its patrons. I I Nii 
found the place attractive by Ni \ 
reason of its suggestion of a re- of 
mote prosperity, and on account 
of the company that assembled. 
One young Italian art student 
attracted my attention particu- 
larly. His was a naturally pic- 
turesque personality, quite free 
from pose; he had restless eyes, 
and long, nervous fingers that 
gave him no rest until he took The Artist and the Singer. Venice. 

pencil from pocket and began to 

cover the marble table with female heads. The style of head gear 
wandered from early Greek to modern times, through Greco-Roman and 
the various styles that inspired the artists of the Renaissance. The face 
was always the same: pretty, simple, but quite without a special charm 
that would have made it remarkable in any of the eras of its conception 
by the artist’s pencil. One night I stayed later than usual and saw the 
last turn, provided by a woman, noticeable for the moment only by 
reason of her tasteful costume and comparative ability to sing a senti- 
mental song. I remarked that the artist, whose table was next to mine, 
had put his pencil down, and that, strangely enough, the singer sang her 
songs to him, oblivious of the rest of the audience. Then I looked 
at the singer more carefully and saw she was the inspiration of the dreams 
of fair women that nightly covered the artist’s table and made the wonder- 
ing waiters neglect their other customers. The three songs were not ill 
sung, and at the end, the artist took the flower from his coat, put it for a 
moment to his lips, and handed it up to the platform from which the 
singer stooped gracefully enough to receive it. Soon after, the performance 
ended and we all went out. I waited for the gondola that was to take me 
to the Grand Canal, and as I waited, two men passed me some moments 
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after the rest had gone. One was the artist, with his cloak thrown round 
him in an attitude expressive of defiance, and his soft felt hat rather at the 
back of his head. The other was the pianist of the café, who screamed 
with passion and talked with his hands almost as much as with his tongue. 
They turned a corner, and almost immediately the singer followed them, 
crying bitterly. I had no time to see more, and no wish to intrude. My 
gondola arrived, and the gondolier guided his path through the narrow 
waterways that led past high, sombre houses to the Grand Canal. He had 
seen all that passed, and as we reached the steps I said to him, ‘‘ What is 


the trouble ?”’ ‘‘ She is the wife of the musician,’’ he answered. ‘‘ She’ 


should be the wife of the artist, and all the three know it. Good-night, 
Signor.” 


Famous Book-Covers: as they might have been. IT. 
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long-suffering and promiscuously kind. Mrs. Bountiful stands in 

no danger of becoming as brass or a tinkling cymbal, but it is a 

pity that her charity is so promiscuous, especially at Christmas 
time when it always has an annual burst. So Bountiful junior informed 
her last Christmas, when she announced her intention of indulging in 
certain particular acts of benefaction. Bountiful junior has lately been 
called to the Bar, and is altogether on the side of reason against 
sentiment. 

‘There is nothing so harmful as promiscuous charity,” said he, as if 
giving vent to an original ebullition of wisdom. ‘‘ If you want to do any- 
thing of the kind, send something to some East End fund.” 

** Charity,” said Mrs. Bountiful, ‘‘ begins at home.” 

“Tt should do; I want a new frocker sadly,” replied Bountiful junior 
with forensic casuistry. 

Mrs. Bountiful disregarded this frivolity. 

“It is so much nicer,”’ mused she, ‘‘ to see the immediate consequences 
of one’s charity.” 

“If you'll get me the frock-coat, I’ll wear it at home all day. 
Bountiful junior. 

Mrs. Bountiful was still dignified and impervious. 

‘‘T mean,” she said, ‘“‘to select some deserving cases from the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Bountiful junior’s expression suddenly changed. He leaned forward 
and frowned impressively. 


oz suffereth long and is kind. Mrs. Bountiful’s charity is 


” 


suggested 
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‘* You remember last year,” he said. 

Mrs. Bountiful winced. They both remembered last year; it had left 
a livid weal upon their memories. Mrs. Bountiful had determined to 
ameliorate the cabmen. She had sent the maid to the neighbouring cab- 
rank with a huge tray laden with fragrant tea and cakes. Several loafers 
had molested the maid, and the tray was dropped and the pavement reeked 
with stagnant pools of tea and floating cake. Mrs. Bountiful, weeping, 
prepared another tray-full similar to the first. The maid flatly refused to 
immolate herself a second time. 

“* Douglas,” said Mrs. Bountiful to her son, ‘‘ will you take the tray over 
this time? You're not afraid, I hope.” 

Bountiful junior expostulated. Mrs. Bountiful cast insidious imputations 
on her son’s courage. Bountiful junior in a frock-coat, departed, inwardly 
cursing, with a tea-tray. Medals and monuments have been gained for less. 
Several small boys followed and made pecuniary offers for cake. Two of 
the aforesaid loafers trenchantly remarked, ‘‘ Now we shan’t be long,” and 
another pulled the tails of Bountiful junior’s frock-coat. 

Bountiful junior gripped the tray; his teeth drew blood on his lips. 
When he reached the cab-rank there was one solitary driver sitting reading 
in his cab. 

‘My mother, at No. 24, has sent this tea for the cabmen,” he hissed, 
through his teeth, in a voice that was far from charitable. 

The cabman looked at the tea; his enthusiasm was not marked. 

‘‘ They’re all over at the public-’ouse,” he said. 

‘“‘ Well, go and tell them,” growled Bountiful junior. 

The cabman rose leisurely and left his cab. He returned in a few 
minutes. 

‘‘ They don’t want no tea,” he remarked. ‘‘ They’re going to ‘ave their 
dinners in a hour.” 

‘* Well then, do something with the beastly tea,” said the infuriated 
barrister. ‘I’m not going to take it back.” 

The cabman looked at Bountiful junior. He marked the youth’s 
agitation, and he was a considerate cabman. 

“ Well,” he said, slowly, ‘‘if yer wants it got rid of ——” He took the 
jug of tea and milk, and raised it to his lips. His gullet rippled convul- 
sively, but he did not flinch. When he put it down the vessel was empty. 
’Twas thus that Socrates drank the hemlock. 

‘For goodness sake, get rid of the food somehow, and send back the 
things,” said Bountiful junior, and left the cab-rank. Outside, he walked 
straight up to the loafer who had pulled his coat-tails and hit him in the 
eye without preamble. The loafer was filled with the courage born of gin. 
Acriter pugnatum est. The vow was expiated. Bountiful junior returned 
and put on a serge suit. 

The cabmen did not return the tea-things. The maid had to fetch them 
on the day after Boxing Day, and the food was uneaten and two of the 
cups were broken. Therefore, when Bountiful junior said to his mother, 
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“You remember last year,” 
they were both filled with sad 
and bitter thoughts. 

But Mrs. Bountiful was not 
to be moved from her charit- 
able designs. On the morning 
of Christmas Eve, she laid two 
‘small tickets on the table before 
her son. He found them to be 
passes issued by the Poly- 
pragmatic Christmas Dinner 
Society, entitling bearer to 
receive and carry away certain 
Christmas cheer. The bearer 
must call for these solidities in 
person and bring his own 
basket. 

“T paid two shillings for 
each of those tickets,’’ said 
Mrs. Bountiful. 

“Are they for me?” en- 
quired Bountiful junior, ‘and 
must I take my own basket ?” 

“‘T have found two deserving 
cases,’”’ continued Mrs. Bounti- 

An old pair of his own trousers. ful; ‘‘one I am going to give to 
our old organ-grinder.” 

‘“* D’you think it will kill him off?’ queried Bountiful junior. 

“The other is going to ‘Shooey,’” concluded his mother, with 
empressement. 

‘* Shooey ”’ was a gentleman of a vinous complexion, who, when he was 
out of prison, lounged outside a public-house at the bottom of the 
Bountifuls’ road. No one knew why he was called ‘‘ Shooey.”” Bountiful 
junior suggested that it was because he wore open-work boots; this, however, 
was but aconjecture, and the appellation remains an etymological mystery. 

** Shooey ” would stand about when people were entering hansom cabs 
and try to look useful for a consideration in coppers. He would also smash 
luggage for fourpence. : 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Bountiful junior, ‘that you’re going to 
give a dinner to the bibulous box-breaker ?”’ 

‘**Don’t be so nasty, Douglas,” said Mrs. Bountiful. ‘‘I am sure he 
wants a square meal.” 

** Drinks round are more in his line, I fancy,” said her son. 

‘* The dinners have to be fetched before four o’clock to-day,” continued 
Mrs. Bountiful ; ‘‘ so I want you to go and fetch ‘ Shooey’; he’s certain to 
be outside the public-house. He can go and get both the dinners and bring 
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the organ-grinder’s round here, so that it will be ready for the poor old 
fellow when he comes at five.” 


“* Let me see; his days are the first ‘and third Saturdays, aren’t they?” 
said Bountiful junior. 


“He comes and plays every Saturday,” said Mrs. Bountiful, 
seriously. 

Eventually, after some argument, Bountiful junior was despatched for 
‘“‘Shooey.” As Mrs. Bountiful had predicted, his discovery was not 
a difficult task. He accompanied our barrister to No 24, where Mrs. 
Bountiful unfolded her plans to him in the hall. ‘‘ Shooey ” was overjoyed ; 
“‘ Shooey "’ was touched; ‘‘Shooey’’ wiped away a tear, and made an 
affecting allusion to ‘‘ the kids at home.” As he had ona previous occasion 
with some cynicism avowed himself to be unmarried, and was known to 
possess no home, the statement might have appeared somewhat 
compromising; but Mrs. Bountiful made allowances. ‘ The joy,” 
suggested Bountiful junior, afterwards, ‘‘ has turned his brain.” 

Mrs. Bountiful gave the mana letter to the greengrocer’s wife, asking 
her to “ lend this poor man a basket ” to fetch the dinners in. ‘‘ Shooey”’ 
departed gratefully, promising to be back before five o’clock with the organ- 
grinder’s dinner. 

Shortly before five, Bountiful junior, who was looking out of the 
window, saw an old pair of his own trousers advancing down the street 
under a hand-organ. He announced the news to his mother, who tripped 
out on to the doorstep to meet ‘the poor old fellow who came so faithfully 
for his penny every Saturday.” 

‘I’ve got something for you,” she said, with suppressed excitement, 
endeavouring to break the news gently. 

‘‘Oh!” said the organ-grinder, stolidly. 

‘It’s a Christmas dinner,” said Mrs. Bountiful, with a happy smile. 

‘*“Umph. Where is it?’ asked the organ-grinder, without emotion. 

‘It isn’t here yet,” she replied; ‘‘ but if you'll wait, I’m expecting it 
here every minute. It ought to have been here before now.” 

‘I wanter get ‘ome early ternight,” remarked the musical 
gentleman. 

“ Well, if you’ll go and play round the squares for a quarter of an 
hour, it’s certain to be here then,” suggested Mrs. Bountiful, con- 
ciliatingly. 

“ Orl.right; I don’t mind a quarter of an hour,’” conceded he, and 
departed. 

‘He doesn’t seem very keen, does he 7" said Bountiful junior. 

** The lower orders,” returned his mother, ‘are seldom demonstrative.” 

** How about ‘ Shooey’?"" asked Bountiful junior. "* By the way, it’s 
time he was here.” 

Mrs. Bountiful began to look anxious. 

‘* He cometh not,” said Bountiful junior. 

In a quarter of an hour the organ-grinder returned. 
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“Where is my basket and my boots?” 


“I'm afraid it hasn’t come yet,” said Mrs. Bountiful, nervously. ‘‘I 
can’t think what can have kept it.” 

“Oh, I cawn’t wait abaht all night for yer dinner,” said the organ- 
grinder. ‘‘I want ter get home, I do,” and he went away grumbling. 

Mrs. Bountiful wept. Bountiful junior comforted her, and then 
retired to the other end of the house and howled with laughter. When he 
came back Mrs. Bountiful had ceased her tears, and ire was uppermost. 

‘Very well, then,” she said, ‘‘‘ Shooey’ shall have both the dinners.” 

“TI never had the slightest doubt,” said Bountiful junior, unfairly, 
“but that ‘Shooey’ would have both the dinners.” 

Then Mrs. Bountiful sat down to wait for ‘‘Shooey.” ‘‘ Shooey ” did 
not come. 
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“Oh, I am so afraid he may have come to some harm,” said Mrs. 
Bountiful, before she went to bed. 

“Possibly, by now,” replied Bountiful junior, cynically. 

Next day, Mrs. Bountiful sent her son across to the public-house for 
news of ‘‘Shooey.”” He had not been heard of since the previous 
afternoon. The greengrocer’s wife had heard nothing either of ‘‘ Shooey ” 
or the basket. On Boxing Day both were still mysteriously absent. 

‘‘ Another has been added,” said Bountiful junior, ‘‘to the list of 
London’s unsolved mysteries.” 

A day afterwards, Bountiful junior was going round to the post-office 
when he was hailed from her shop by the greengrocer’s wife. 

“Ere,” said she, with the courtly polish of her class, ‘‘’ave you ’eard 
about ’im ?” 

“* About whom ?”’ said Bountiful junior. 

““*Im what you calls the Biblical kerricter—‘ Shooey.’”’ 

Bountiful junior asserted his complete ignorance as to that nobleman’s 
movements or whereabouts. 

The greengrocer’s worthy spouse bridled. 

“Well, then, p’raps you don’t know what’s ’appened to that there 
basket, and my boots?” 

Bountiful junior assured her that he had no exclusive information 
about either basket or boots. 

His fair interlocutor related the facts to him with asthmatic interjections. 
She had obtained the story from a gentleman friend of hers who was a 
policeman in Camden Town. 

It seems that the greengrocer’s wife, in lending ‘‘ Shooey ” the basket, 
had, at the same time, entrusted him with a pair of boots to take to be 
repaired. ‘‘ Shooey” had sold the basket, pawned the boots, and disposed 
of the dinner-tickets at less than cost price. On these proceeds he had 
got drunk. ‘‘Shooey’’ was not a man who was used to half-measures—in 
any sense ofthe term. ‘‘ Shooey’s”’ drunk was not an ordinary, amateurish 
drunk ; it was the genuine professional drunk of a man who knew his 
business. When ‘“ Shooey” got drunk, he broke things—other people’s 
things. ‘‘Shooey’”’ broke things in Camden Town, and was sent to prison 
for a month. 

“Wot I wants to know,” said the greengrocer’s wife, “is, where is my 
basket and my boots ?” 

Bountiful junior remarked that he had not seen them about, but that, 
should he do so, he would certainly communicate with her. 

The greengrocer’s lady became heated and fetched her husband. In no 
measured terms she demanded basket and boots from Bountiful junior. 

Our barrister became litigious and adopted a forensic tone. For the 
basket, he said, his mother would make reparation, but both he and _ his 
mother refused to hold themselves responsible for the boots. 

The lady became excited, not to say vituperative. Mrs. Bountiful, she 
urged, was responsible for the character of any gentleman whom she 
introduced to respectable greengrocers. 
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Bountiful junior responded with legal chicanery. 

‘* Very well, then,” said he, finally, ‘if you like, you can litigate.” 

** Elbert,” said the greengrocer’s wife; ‘“‘are you going to stand by and 
hear me insulted ?” 

The man of vegetables was a man of peace. He interposed with all 
the weak-kneed inanity of a Euripidean chorus. Eventually, an armistice 
was concluded, and Bountiful junior went home and told his mother 
the tale. 

‘“There seems,” remarked he, unkindly, ‘‘to be a slump in Charity. 
Why not chuck it and try the Faith and Hope line ?” 

‘The will is as good as the deed,” said Mrs. Bountiful, tremulously, 
and without conviction. 

“If only you would confine yourself to the will, my dear mother,” 
replied Bountiful junior, ‘‘no harm would be done, and the prisons would 
be emptier.”’ 

*“‘ This will be a lesson to me next year,” sobbed Mrs. Bountiful. 

‘Poor mother,” said Bountiful junior, kissing her; ‘don’t be down- 
hearted. Next year we will send buns to the *busmen.” 


Government House, Calcutta. 


THE MAGNIFICENCE OF THE 
VICEROYALTY. 


BY ‘* NEMO.” 


for describing the magnificence with which this “‘ sublime”’ office 

is invested. The position lately entered upon by Lord Curzon is 

the most sumptuous and exalted which any subject of the Queen 
can be called upon to fill. No other English Viceroyalty can compare 
with it in splendour, because no country in the world can compare with 
India in princely pomp, and no British dependency teems with so many 
millions of inhabitants. Over the conglomeration of races and religions 
represented by three hundred million inhabitants, the Viceroy of India rules 
in the name of the Empress-Queen, and with a proconsular splendour that 
must needs be barbaric in order to impress the native mind with an adequate 
sense of England’s power. The power of the crown of India is concen- 
trated, so to speak, in his august person. His “‘izzat ” is the very highest 
that the Indian mind can conceive. 

That Lord Curzon should have been selected for so exalted a post at the 
comparatively early age of forty, may be an indication of special fitness for 
the duties. Considering his brilliant career at the University, his travel 
experience in Eastern lands, and his diplomatic training, we think it is. 
But some ill-natured critics are inclined to ascribe it to that extraordinary 
luck which is said to have dogged his steps ever since he carried off prizes 
at Oxford; which gave him a start in life as Assistant Private Secretary to 
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Lord Salisbury; and which 
added to many other strokes 
of good fortune his marriage to 
an American millionairess. At 
Balliol, some wag composed a 
doggerel about him to this 
effect :-— 


My name is George Nathaniel 
Curzon, 

I am a most superior person ; 

My cheeks are pink, my hair is 
sleek, 

And I dine at Blenheim twice a 
week. 


' We wonder what position 
is being filled at the present 
time by the author of these 
lines. About the elevated 
position to which the subject 
of them has attained, there can 
be no question, and that he 
will prove himself equal to it, 

ip iaiaaks. his general ability and _ self- 
possession and the graceful 
demeanour of the lady who 
shares his Viceregal throne are a guarantee in themselves. 

The supreme authority in India, both executive and legislative, is vested 
in the Viceroy or Governor-General. He presides, as an extraordinary 
member, over a Council of six members, all appointed by the Crown. All 
Government orders in India are issued in the name of the Governor- 
General in Council. Nominally, the Council only have the power of 
advising the Secretary of State for India, but, in reality, the entire 
administration of Indian affairs rests in their hands. They are, in effect, 
a Cabinet among whom the Viceroy distributes the different departments 
of affairs. Taking the Foreign Office into his own hands, he leaves the 
Military Department, Agriculture, Public Works, Finance, Legislation, and 
Home Affairs, to be divided among the other six Councillors, each of whom 
thus becomes a special Secretary of State. All important matters in each 
Department are submitted to the Governor-General for his approval. If he 
does not concur with the recommendation of the departmental head, he 
may bring the matter before the entire Council. But he has the power to 
over-ride even their opinion. It is very seldom, however, that a Viceroy 
acts on his own responsibility, in opposition to their recommendation. 
Lord Lytton did so, in 1879, when he abolished the Indian import duty on 
English cotton goods. The Viceroy is also supreme over the provincial 
Governors, but he interferes with them very little. The Viceregal 
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Council is twofold. There is the Executive Council which has just been 
described, and the Legislative Council which includes, besides these 
six members, the Governor of the province in which it may be held, and 
official delegates from Madras and Bombay. 

The administrative duties of the Viceroy are necessarily of a most 
anxious character. He may have to grapple with a famine, with plague, 
or sedition; currency and financial questions may claim his attention; 
upon him rests the final responsibility of carrying out public works. Some 
Viceroys, like Lord Northbrook, have revelled in such duties. They have 
not been fond of pomp and pageantry. Their throne-room has been their 
office. But such are not the most successful suzerains. Thé ideal Viceroy 
is the man who, while not neglecting his administrative duties, maintains 
the external splendour of his rank with all its’ time-honoured traditions. 
Sumptuous magnificence must needs be the prevailing note of his 
Viceroyalty. Simplicity may be a virtue in a private household ; it would 
be out of place with the ruler of three hundred million Orientals. ‘‘ India,”’ 
it has been wisely said, ‘‘should be governed from a palace, not from a 
counting-house ; with the ideas of a prince, not with those of a retail 
dealer in muslin and indigo.” 

Government House, at Calcutta—the ‘‘ city of palaces’’—is, therefore, 
an imposing edifice, a fitting abode for Royalty’s representative, with its 
sweeping front and flanks, its lofty dome, its great gateways, and its 
magnificent halls and saloons. Situated in the busy part of Calcutta, its 
magnificent grounds, occupying between six and seven acres, extend to the 
Esplanade fronting the Maidan—one of the finest urban expanses in the 
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world. By a curious coinci- 
dence, it happens that Govern- 
ment House was modelled at 
Kedleston Hall, in Derbyshire, 
the seat of Lord Scarsdale, the 
father of the present Viceroy. 
It was built, in 1799, by the 
Marquis Wellesley, at a cost 
of a million stirling, after 
designs by Adam. The furnish- 
ing cost £50,000, and the 
approaches, £150,000. 

This magnificent pile con- 
sists of a central building with 
four wings, and is surrounded 
by a colonnade of Ionic pillars. 
The private apartments are in 
the outlying blocks. On 
entering the porch of the grand 
entrance, you come upon a 
finely-executed white marble 
statue of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, and portraits of Canning, 
Hastings, and Mayo. The 
dining-room is constructed of white chunam, with flooring of veined white 
marble, and is ornamented with busts of the Roman Cesars. The Throne 
Room contains pictures of the Queen, Queen Charlotte, and George III. 
But the principal room on the ground floor is the Council Chamber, from 
the walls of which portraits of former Viceroys— Warren Hastings, with his 
evil countenance, Lord Cornwallis, the Marquis Wellesley, the Earl of 
Minto, Lord Auckland, Lord Hardinge, and the founder of our Indian 
Empire—Lord Clive, look down upon its present occupants. The ball- 
room, above the dining-room, is a magnificent apartment. Its floor is of 
polished teak, its ceiling beautifully panelled. The chandeliers were a 
capture from the French. 

But Government House owes its fame chiefly to the brilliant functions 
of which it is the scene during those months of the year that the Viceroy 
holds his court at Calcutta. Like the Mansion House in London, ~ 
Government House is celebrated for its hospitalities, at which the toilets 
of the ladies, the military and civil uniforms of the. Europeans, and the 
native chiefs, all ablaze with jewels and colour, form a scene which for 
brilliance can scarcely be surpassed. 

As soon as the Viceroy and his suite make for Calcutta, their arrival is 
notified by a Levee and Drawing-room. At the levée, those who have 
private admission to Government House arrange themselves around the 
throne in the Throne Room, and stand during the whole time that the 
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reception is in progress. Every comer is ushered into the Viceroy’s 
presence by an A.D.C. The Viceroy only shakes hands with those whom 
he knows. Native officers proffer the hilts of their swords. No refresh- 
ments are offered at this function. It is different with the Drawing-room, 
which is given by the Viceroy’s wife. When that is over, the company 
are ushered into the ball-room, or the salon upstairs, where refreshments 
are served in long buffets to strains of music lasting about an hour. 

Dinners are given weekly or bi-weekly, and covers are laid for sixty or 
eighty persons, very few of whom are natives—natives not caring to attend 
such functions. Besides dinners, there are balls, at-homes, and garden 
parties, some of which are attended by natives, especially young natives who 
have acquired European culture. Older natives, though they are pre- 
cluded by the etiquette of the country from bringing their wives and 
daughters, have no objection to attending a garden party accompanied by 
their grandchildren ! : 

Balls are of two kinds. | Small dances are only attended by a select 
company of a couple of hundred persons. But to large functions—‘ dignity 
balls,” as they are called—everyone in ‘‘the Government House List” 
would be invited. That involves some twelve or thirteen hundred invitations. 
By ten o'clock at night, the ball-room is crowded. The Viceroy, his wife, 
and suite then enter in procession, and take their places for the opening 
quadrille, a space for which is duly corded off and guarded by some of the 
young privates in the Viceroy’s native body-guard. At twelve o’clock, a 
move is made to the supper-room on the floor above, and, shortly after 
supper, the Viceroy retires to work in his private apartments, the ball being, 
however, kept up till three in the morning. 

The gayest time at Calcutta is between December 2oth and January roth, 
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when Christmas and New Year 
festivities are the order of the 
day. The Calcutta races take 
place about this time, and, of 
course, there is a Levée and 
Drawing-room.. Cricket 
matches, polo matches, _ fire- 
works, and theatricals have also 
their place in the round of 
amusements in which the Vice- 
roy takes part. 

But, even in the winter, it is 
a relief to change the heat of 
Calcutta for the purer air of 
Barrackpur—fourteen miles up 
the river Hooghley, on which 
Calcutta is situated. The 
Viceroy has a riverside residence 
in Barrackpur Park, where he 
and his suite make week-end 
stays. They will steam up the 
river in the Viceregal launch, 
which stops at a private pier 
whence a_ superb avenue of 
bamboos leads to the Government House. This residence was commenced 
by Lord Minto, and enlarged to its present size by the Marquis of 
Hastings. Bungalows for the use of visitors are scattered about the 
spacious demesne. Tiffin is sometimes served out in the open under the 
famous banyan-tree, whose branches take root again in the ground, forming 
a natural pavilion beneath whose ample shade any number of persons can 
sit. With such umbrageous foliage and the breezes wafted from the river, 
Barrackpur is delightfully cool in winter, and its Government House one of 
the most charming riverside residences that mortal could wish for. Under 
a tamarind tree, three hundred yards to the south of the house, is a famous 
polygonal enclosure containing a white marble monument of Lady Canning 
who lies buried here. F 

The chief amusement of India is, of course, hunting—elephant hunting, 
panther hunting, tiger hunting, and wild-boar hunting. As the elephant 
plays a great part in these sports, besides being used in warfare, the 
possession of elephants in India—where Hatti taiyar hai corresponds to “the 
carriage is ready * in England—is a sign both of magnificence and solid 
power. At Barrackpur, the Viceroy possesses a splendid collection of such 
animals, which, when arranged in line for review, give an imposing idea of 
Viceregal greatness. 

However, Barrackpur can only serve as a week-end retreat in winter. 
In the Summer, it would be intolerable to Europeans. Therefore, as soon as 
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the hot weather sets in, the 
entire seat of the Government 
is removed to Simla, the official 
highland capital in the North- 
west of India. Simla’s climate 
is admirably adapted to the 
European constitution. It was 
Lord Amherst who, in the 
twenties, first spent a summer 
there, and Lord Lawrence who, 
in 1864, made Simla the sum- 
mer headquarters of the Govern- 
ment. The Government do not 
go to the highlands fora holiday, 
but to work. Simla has an 
entire range of Government 
offices, the same as Calcutta. 
The situation of the place is 
magnificent. The crescent- 
shaped ridge, running from west 
to east, presents a series of 
lovely views. At the foot of the 
hills are huge ravines and 
romantic waterfalls. Northwards, The Marquess of Ripon 

one descries range above range 

of mountains, ending in the snowy peaks of the Himalayas, which stand 
out in bold relief against a background of blue sky. The way in which 
this summer retreat has grown during the past thirty years is extra- 
ordinary. It is now entirely covered with bungalows, which cluster round 
the sides of the Jakko and Prospect hills. The Viceregal Lodge is situated 
on Observatory Hill, a little to the west of the old Government House 
at Peterhoff. 

Simla is not only advantageously situated with respect to climate and 
scenery, it is a convenient spot for receiving the great chiefs of Northern 
and Western India who annually come there to pay their respects to the 
Viceroy. 

The Viceroy leaves Simla at about the end of October or the beginning 
of November. He does not, however, at once proceed to Calcutta. He 
will make short stays on his way home at other hill stations—he will 
already have made trips, while at Simla, into the inner Himalayas—like 
Kumaon, Nynee Tal, Raneekhat, and Almorah. On leaving these stations, 
he will make a more or less extended tour in the North West, taking in 
places like Delhi, Agra, Bhurtpoor, and Benares. Here, he will pay state 
visits to various native princes, by whom, of course, he will be magnificently 
entertained. Shooting parties, rhinoceros fights, buffalo fights, and ram 
fights, nautch girl dances, and illuminations will be the order of the 
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day. His entrance into 
these cities will usually 
take the form of a state 
procession of elephants, 
and he will be received 
with military salutes, 
triumphal arches, ad- 
dresses of welcome, and 
petitions setting forth 
the wants of the lo- 
cality. During his stay, 
he will hold a Durbar 
which will be attended 
by the native chiefs. 
Some of these places 
Banian Tree, Barrackpur. may, however, be visited 
‘ by the Viceroy on his 

outward journey to the highlands early in the year. 

We must now explain how a Durbar is conducted, for, being an official 
reception of the native chiefs, a Durbar is the great function which 
symbolises to Indians the power and magnificence of the Viceregal position. 
' The manner of the reception varies according to rank. The guns outside, 
and a band within, mark the approach of a chief. If he be a great chief, 
the Viceroy will advance from his throne (above which hangs a portrait 
of the Empress of India), to the furthest extremity of the crimson state 
carpet that leads down from the dais, and conduct the chief to his seat. 
But lesser chiefs are met half-way between the throne and the door. 
Others, less exalted still, are only met at the foot of the throne; for some, 
he only rises ; and with others, he shakes hands, sitting down. Each chief 
will lay before the Viceroy his “nuzzer,” or offering, which the Viceroy 
touches in token of acceptance. Then the Viceregal return presents are 
brought in and spread upon the ground. If a medal is presented, the 
Viceroy will himself hang it round the chief's neck. Conversations on 
important matters of State will now take place. When, finally, two scarlet- 
liveried footmen bring in a vessel of attar of roses and bettel nut (attar 
and pan), which the Viceroy presents to the chief—this is interpreted as a 
signal that the interview is at an end. The chief then retires backwards 
from the Viceregal presence with a series of low salaams. 

The etiquette on such occasions is necessarily very strict. No eight-gun 
prince may have nine guns in his honour; no fifteen-gun Maharajah may 
precede a nineteen-gun Maharajah. Every-one takes precedence according 
torank. These visits are all returned by the Viceroy, who will be received 
by each chief in accordance with that chief's position. 

But to show all that the Viceregal state implies, it is necessary to 
refer to the most imposing function that has ever taken place—the 
Imperial Assemblage on New Year’s Day, 1877, during the Viceroyalty 
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of Lord Lytton, when the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India. 
Delhi, the capital of the Mogul dynasty, and the city which natives and 
Europeans alike associate most closely with the idea of the Indian 
Empire, was appropriately chosen for this historic scene. The plain of 
Delhi was converted for the occasion into an immense canvas city, 
covering some seven or eight miles, in the midst of which stood the 
Viceregal camp and the private encampments of the princes and chiefs of 
India. 

The Viceroy had already made a State entry into Delhi, in an elephant 
procession, a week before. His route from the railway-station to the camp 
was lined with native princes. The lofty steps of the famous mosque, 
Jumna Musjid, were closely packed with natives, whose various-coloured 
turbans and dresses gave the appearance of a gigantic bouquet of flowers. 
Heralded by royal salutes, in the middle of a long and distinguished 
procession, appeared the Viceroy and Lady Lytton, seated in a glittering 
howdah on the back of a magnificent tusker elephant. The howdah, 
adorned with gold and silver and purple velvet, displayed the insignia of 
royalty. In front stood the figures of Britannia and Minerva, each holding 
a spear. The former also bore a cornucopia, and the latter had an owl on 
her helmet. The four feet of the howdah, in carved silver, were formed 
to represent four animals—the British lion and Bengal tiger, couchant, 
the Unicorn and the Dragon. The Imperial Crown, in purple velvet, 
and gold, was placed between Britannia and Minerva; below it was 
the gold Star of India, with St. George and the Dragon. The Royal 
arms, in gold on a silver ground, shone on the panels, and the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle were among the other decorations. A gilt um- 
brella was held over the heads of the Viceregal pair, and an attendant, 
seated behind, fanned them with peacock feathers. The next elephant 
carried the Viceroy’s 
daughters, and numer- 
ous elephants, glitter- 
ing with gold and 
silver trappings and 
carrying native chiefs, 
followed. After a three 
hours’ journey, the mag- 
nificent procession 
arrived at the Viceregal 
camp. 

The plain on which 
the Imperial Proclama- 
tion took place on New 
Year’s Day was situated 
at a distance of three 
miles from the Viceroy’s 
camp, where, during FOE VERSIE RTOS Dy POA NERE: 
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Simla, from Jakko. 


the preceding week, he had been holding receptions and returning 
visits. A superb, canopicd dais was erected for the occasion and sur- 
rounded by two semi-circular ranges of raised seats, similarly canopied, 
so that the whole ground formed one vast amphitheatre, decorated with 
flags and heraldic designs. These seats were filled with native princes and 
Rajahs. Others, seated on richly-caparisoned elephants and_ horses, 
surrounded this veritable Field of the Cloth of Gold, which was enclosed 
in an outer circle of fifteen thousand troops. 

On the central dais was erected the Imperial throne for the Viceroy. On 
each side of this throne the great officers of Empire were ranged, and, in 
front of them, the Princes, Maharajahs, and Rajahs of the highest rank. 
Each chief's arrival had been accurately timed so that there might be no 
confusion, and that he could be received with the honours due to his 
particular station. The Maharajah of Cashmere, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
the Maharajah of Mysore, the Gwicowar of Baroda, the Prince of Arcot, 
the Maharajah of Travancore were among the illustrious personages 
received. At half-past twelve in the day, preceded by a Herald and 
Trumpeters, and accompanied by his wife and daughters, the Viceroy 
himself entered, wearing the robes of the Grand Master of the Star of India. 
Two pages carried his train, and behind him followed a brilliant staff. 
Having taken his seat on the throne, the Chief Herald stepped forward and 
read the proclamation of the English Government declaring the Queen to 
be henceforth Kaisr-i-Hind. Then the blasts of the heralds’ trumpets were 
heard, the sound was taken up by the artillery outside who fired one hundred 
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guns, and by a feu de joie of the infantry, and thus one of the most 
magnificent spectacles of modern times came to an end. 

We may fittingly conclude this sketch with a description of another 
brilliant scene—an -eye-witness’s vivid account of Lord Curzon’s recent 
installation at Government House : 

“At the top of the steps stands the Viceroy, and on it are clustered 
high officials in gold and blue, soldiers in scarlet uniform, naval officers, 
and native chiefs one blaze of diamonds. Facing the steps on the green 
turf is drawn up a red line of British soldiers, and ftitting to and fro in the 
grounds are turbaned attendants in their scarlet dresses. Beyond the girdle 
of palms, plantains, and feathery bamboos that encloses the grounds of 
Government House rises the lofty row of houses which the Italian 
architects built in the days of-uld. They are gay with flags and bunting, 
and the spacious verandahs are enlivened by the costumes of the fair dames 
who have come to see the procession. The roofs are a mass of colour, 
for they are crowded with natives draped in their clothes of dark red, 
bright orange, and rich green. A boom is heard—it is the first gun of the 
salute; then, a hum of voices; then, a loud English cheer. A clatter of 
- hoofs, and through a lofty gateway come at a fair trot the troopers of the 
Body-guard in scarlet uniforms—magnificent men on splendid horses; a 
carriage with four horses and Eastern postilions in dresses of red, black 
and gold, containing the future Viceroy and Vice-Queen, follows. Then, 
as she alights amid the saluting of the troops, there comes across the 
memory Burke’s most famous purple patch. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal meets Lord Curzon at the lowest step, and leads him up the tall 
flight. Lord Elgin advances to the edge of the landing to receive him, 
and, as soon as the introduction to the members of the Council is over, the 
Viceregal party enters the Marble Hall. . . . . The Council Chamber 
is bright with suits of blue and gold, scarlet uniforms, and the rich 
apparels of native chiefs. Scindia, a short, stout, typical Mahratta, is 
dressed in a pink silk surtout with a row of priceless pearls round his 
neck. Pattiala is attired in a silken white suit, and diamonds cover his 
breast. Near him stands a chief from whose turban gleams a magnificent 
diamond star. There is the Maharajah of Cashmere in the uniform of an 
English General. Nobles and Chiefs from all parts of the vast Empire 
are present to do homage to the new representative of Her Imperial Majesty, 
the Empress of India. All bow as Lady Curzon, preceded by an atde-de- 
camp, enters the room. . . . . Now, at the appointed hour, there 
enters a young statesman to whom the great and perilous task of governing 
an Empire is to be assigned. Dressed in plain black, the future ruler 
takes his position on the dais, and his Counsellors, in uniforms rich with 
gold, stand in a semi-circle around him. The Home Secretary reads the 
Royal Warrant, after which, Lord Curzon bows, the troops outside present 
arms, the bands strike up the National Anthem, and a Royal Salute 
announces that the millions of India have passed under the sway of the 
new ruler.” 
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CONCLUDING WORDS. 


beautiful Bantock life is sometimes shaken. I might relate others, 

but I think I have done enough to show that those greatly cherished 

friends of mine do not enjoy, as might be superficially supposed, 
unbroken ease and comfort. AsI stated in the beginning, my objects in 
writing have been two: I have wished to console poor people like myself 
by pointing out how great is the mistake of supposing that people like the 
Bantocks have not a fair portion of human troubles, and I have wished to 
stimulate the same poor people to greater cheerfulness in endurance by 
showing them with what courage and patience the. Bantocks bear their 
afflictions. So | bring my task to a conclusion, the more readily that 
the trials of the Bantocks, from affection and sympathy, have been very 
painful to record. ; 

It has occurred to me that somebody may object that such trials as I 
have described are not really severe but are, on the contrary, even trivial. 
I know that such a person may exist: let me tell him how great is his 
mistake. 

It is true that the Bantocks are free from the commoner and coarser of 
human troubles. They can have no anxiety about money, and can gratify 
any material wish within very wide limits. Asa family, they are (with the 
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exception of Mrs. Bantock, who, as I have stated, has to take very great 
care of herself) of singularly robust health, and, of course, such ailments 
as they may have, from time to time, can be more efficaciously treated by 
reason of their wealth than, for example, my own. I sometimes dream of 
a time when, by the improvement of medical science, such people as the 
Bantocks, having means to change their climate at will and to adopt other 
expensive remedies, may prolong their beautiful and useful lives indefinitely. 
I might mention other coarse troubles which they are enabled to avoid or, 
at least, to greatly assuage. But it is useless: I insist at once, with more 
than one philosopher before me, that it is the little things—as people think 
them—that matter. If the possible doubter to whom I have referred 
denies that such inflictions as Cousin Charlotte, or Moss, or the ruined 
hamper, are as severe, in reality, as the more common and obvious words 
he might name—over-work, insufficient food, and the like—I reply that he 
may never have had leisure to feel such subtle disturbances. A man who 
has to rough it and bear with ordinary anxieties has not the finer nerves to 
be distressed by such things; let him then, if he is ever inclined to grudge 
the Bantocks their money, remember the other side of the picture and pity 
their sufferings. ’ 

The Bantocks themselves, however, do not ask for pity. They are con- 
tent to bear their trials simply and bravely. I sometimes think that they 
are too strong even to pity themselves. Certainly, they seem, in a spirit 
of gentle modesty, to rate their own sufferings less highly than those of 
ordinary people. A proofis that, while they will talk freely of the former, 
they dislike very much to hear the latter mentioned—their feelings are too 
strongly touched. Thus, when some incautious person mentions a case of 
extreme poverty, or illness, or other sad distress, Mrs. Bantock interposes. 
“Oh, don’t talk of those horrid things,” she says; ‘‘I can’t get them out of 
my head.” 

But while the Bantocks show this keen pity for the common troubles 
from which they are free, they are justly indignant with people who incur 
such things by their own imprudence. They cannot easily forgive people 
who live beyond their incomes; they never live beyond theirs. (I have 
shown how even Tom’s extravagances, the failing of over-generous youth, 
were not lightly considered by his parents). They cannot forgive debts. I 
used at one time to relate to them experiences of county-court officials, sent 
to collect my own poor obligations, and the like, and they used to laugh 
good-naturedly at my humorous misfortunes, but, after a time, Mrs. Bantock 
spoke sternly to me. “It’s your own fault,” she said. ‘‘ You ought not to 
have run into debt. My husband tells me that, even in his poor days,”—she 
alluded to the £800 a year period which lasted for two years—‘‘ he never 
owed a shilling.” It occurred to me that, if I had had half Mr. Bantock’s 
income in his poor days, I should not have owed a shilling, either, but I did 
not doubt she was right and bowed my head meekly under the reproof. 

But, with this exception, the Bantocks, I am sure, are full of keen, if silent, 
sympathy with the troubles of others. Not, however, that they encourage 
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“It is your own fault,” she said. 


weak despair, they have the right, as bearing their own misfortunes so 
bravely, to expose the like of other people. ‘‘ Crying does no good,” I have 
heard Mrs. Bantock say. ‘‘ Work is the only thing that will comfort you.” 
’ To allege troubles as an excuse for failure in work seems contemptible to 
them. And, doubtless, they are right: indomitable pluck, the refusal to be 
beaten in life’s battles, is what makes men and women strong and successful, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bantock have often enforced this truth with wise and 
pithy precepts. They hold it almost criminal to encourage people in the 
opposite direction by pauperising charity. Mrs. Bantock has often given 
me much helpful encouragement when some disappointment has overtaken 
me. ‘‘ Well, try again!” she says. ‘‘ Work hard. Look at my husband, 
how bravely he goes on. You heard of that infamous mine? We all have 
to take a blow now and then.’’ The mine in question had been expected 
largely to increase the Bantocks’ income, but Mr. Bantock only just sold 
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his shares in time to avoid loss ; he made (he told me) only a few miserable 
thousands out of it. I was greatly comforted by his noble example of © 
patience. 

But perhaps I have enlarged enough on the Bantocks’ virtues in 
misfortune. I hope I may have. brought home the lesson, which, in my 
humble way, I have tried to teach. And I do not wish to leave you with an 
impression of gloom and sorrow. If the Bantocks have their troubles, 
they have also much of the happiness and pleasure they so richly deserve ; 
were it otherwise, one would indeed despair of the world. They have 
a share of good luck, also. Mr. Bantock’s investments are often extremely 
lucky, and both he and Mrs. Bantock are often the recipients of legacies 
from relations. They grow richer every year, and every year strengthens 
their position among those whom England delights to honour. It is not— 
thank goodness !—mere titles and such irrational accidents that are valued 
nowadays—we have ceased to be snobs—it is people with solid merits and 
a solid stake in the country, like the Bantocks, who nowadays are valued ; 
not merely rich people, again, but people with high principles and refined 
tastes. The Bantocks are rightly more exclusive as time goes on; they think 
rightly that it is their duty not to waste their charming qualities on the first 
comer. Mr. Bantock has never cared, modest man that he is, to undergo 
the fatigues of Parliament, but Russell is to go into it at an early date, and 
will, no doubt, become a power in the land. There is talk of his being 
engaged to a Duke’s daughter. 

And amid the solemn circumstances and high ambitions of their lives, 
the Bantocks are not without those domestic joys, those joys of kindly 
sympathy which tend to make beautiful the homes of ordinary people. The 
parents are happy in the devotion of their children. Maud’s marriage has, 
indeed, taken her away, in a sense, from her family, her husband, Somers, 
being perhaps not fully conscious of the privilege of the connection. But 
Russell has never caused them a moment’s uneasiness, and if Tom and 
Ethel are at present just a trifle intractable, they will no doubt grow up in 
the image of their parents and follow in their footsteps. On Mrs. Bantock’s 
last birthday, Mr. Bantock gave her over a thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds, and she, on his, gave him a new pair of carriage horses. Such 
simple kindness they value more than mere riches. Indeed, I must have 
written inadequately indeed if I have left you with any impression that the’ 
Bantocks care overmuch for money. They disproved that in the affair of 
Moss, and, indeed, they gaily depreciate their wealth and go so far as 
humorously to declare that they cannot afford this or that. Mrs. Bantock 
is always pleased when seats are given her for a theatre. 

Sa I leave them in their troubles nobly borne and in their simple, 
beautiful pleasures. Valeant—until they haply ask me to dinner again. 
You join with me, I know, in my heartfelt wish for the continuance of their 


well-deserved prosperity. 


- Nig ft 
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ERIN-GO-BRAGH ! 
THE LAND WHERE GREAT GENERALS COME FROM. 


BY GEORGE A. WADE. 


natives of the Emerald Isle have been ‘“‘ saddled” with all the, faults 

common to the average man, but with very few of his virtues, by the 

Anglo-Saxon. But, whatever qualities may have been attributed to 
the Irishman, good or bad, nobody ever yet denied that, on the field of 
battle, he is bravest of the brave, with the magnificent dash of his Celtic 
forefathers, the daring of the Wild Erse of old,—and, withal, with the 
sympathetic, tender confidence and absolute trust in his leaders that a child 
has in its father. 

And, equally, no one who knows will deny that, for centuries past, Ireland 
has been the home, the birthplace, of the greatest of our country’s military 
men. Two hundred years ago, the Green Isle was renowned throughout 
Europe for the prowess of its great generals. Two hundred years 
ago, Irishmen led English troops to victory; Irishmen emigrated to 
France, and rose, by sheer merit and soldierly qualities, to rule French 
armies, as Marshals, in the most brilliant reign France has ever known; 
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two hundred years ago, brave Irish Generals went to Spain, and ruled its 
army, or became its Prime Ministers! So that the wonderful military 
genius of a people, only one-fifth of England’s inhabitants in number, is 
no new thing of to-day—it is an innate quality of the Irish soldier that he 
seems to have had born in him, this genius for command, for becoming the 
leading man in an army ! 

And before we speak of the great Irishmen of these modern days who 
have made their country’s name to resound again with glory over all the 
Earth, let us look at a few of their predecessors. 

Foremost of Irish Generals of the past comes Patrick Sarsfield. It was 
at the battle of Sedgemoor, the last battle fought upon English soil, in 
1685, that Sarsfield, as an officer leading the Royal Horse against the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebels, first came into prominence. Here he was 
so severely wounded as to be left for dead for some time. But, like a later 
great Irish General (our present Commander-in-Chief), Sarsfield soon made 
those around him know that he was far from dead! To go through 
Sarsfield’s career would be too long for an article like this. We need only 
speak of his attack on the troops of the Prince of Orange at Wincanton ; 
his successes in Connaught, and his defence of Limerick, for James II.; his 
command at the battle of Aghrim; his splendid manipulation of the Irish 
soldiers who left the service of the House of Orange for that of the French 
King; his wonderful conduct at the great battle of Steinkirk; and his 
glorious soldier’s death on the bloody field of Landen. 

As to Sarsfield’s reputation, three opinions of famous critics will give 
the best evidence. Avaux says, “‘ He had more personal influence than anyone 
else in Ireland, and certain was he to be always at the head of his soldiers 
in the fiercest height of battle.’ Lord Macaulay says, ‘‘ Sarsfield’s 
courage and ability, on that day, gained the esteem of the whole French 
army,” and again, “ Sarsfield, the first of Irish Generals,” whilst the Duke 
of Luxembourg, commanding the French Army on ‘that day’ Macaulay 
speaks of, namely, the day of Steinkirk, though himself jealous of Sarsfield’s 
influence and ability, wrote specially to Louis, the French King, 
commending the Irish General’s notable bravery. 

Another coincidence. Sarsfield, like Lord Wolseley to-day, had often 
expressed a wish to die on the battlefield. In his case it was granted. The 
title of Earl of Lucan had been conferred on him, but, just as no soldier 
of our times ever calls that present famous Irish General, Lord Roberts, 
anything but ‘‘ Bobs,” so Irishmen have ever called their hero of 
William III.’s time Sarsfield, and Sarsfield only. 

Amongst other great Irishmen of military fame in those days of fighting, 
who can forget the names of Butler, Earl of Ormonde, or of the great 
Macarthy ? Did not Butler fight at the head of his men, at the Boyne, at 
Steinkirk, and at Landen, in such a way as to earn the special praise of so 
great a judge as William III? Do we not know that he was fighting almost 
alone, and surrounded by the enemy, when he was struck down at Landen 
and would have been killed by the French but that they noticed a rich 
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diamond jewel he wore, and, thinking he must be a valuable prisoner of 
war, took him captive and spared his life ? 

Macarthy, of Newton-Butler fame, who afterwards rose to high com- 
mand and honour in the French Army, was also a famous Irish General; 
and still more celebrated was the Earl of Galway, another brilliant leader 
in the service of France, who did great execution at Aghrim and Landen, 
and made a name of note asa leader of the French refugees. 

Having thus spoken of a few of the greatest of Irish soldiers during the 
two centuries preceding this, let us come to our times. Here, again, the 
marvellous way in which the Irishman ‘‘comes to the top” is extremely 
striking. Were anyone asked to name, to-day, the most eminent and popular 
of our leading soldiers, the first three names he would say would be, 
undoubtedly, Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseley, and Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum. All, in some way or other, closely connected by birth and 
family with the Green Isle! Should you ask who is the most popular hero, 
to-day, in the British Navy? There would be one unanimous cry of 
“Charley Beresford!” Another Irishman. Should you ask who had of 
late years done one of the bravest actions which have ever gained the 
Victoria Cross: one whom all his soldiers have loved, whom all Englishmen 
have honoured? The reply would doubtless be ‘‘ Lord Bill Beresford!” 
Ireland again. 

Should you look back to the intervening period between that time of 
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glorious fame for Irish soldiers, 
the reign of William III., and 
the later half of this century, 
what military name in our 
country’s history stands out, not 
only most conspicuous, but 
practically dimming all the rest 
in its glory? The name of 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Well- 
ington. And there you get the 
proudest of all names in the 
list of Ireland’s genius for pro- 
ducing military leaders ! 

Arthur Wellesley was the 
fourth son of the Earl of Morn- 
ington, an Irish peer, and was 
born in 1769. His life is too 
well known to need any repeti- 
tion here. But the mere list of 
his victories, let alone their im- 
mense results, fairly takes away 
our breath. From Assaye to 

The Duke of Wellington. Waterloo, that marvellous pre- 

science, which foresaw  every- 

thing and left nothing to chance, carries us along a line of military glory 

and success that quite dazzles us. That sympathy with his troops which 

led him to say, after a notable victory involving great slaughter, ‘‘ There 

-is only one thing worse than a great victory, and that is a bad defeat,” 
shows the true spirit of the famous General. 

Many still living remember that white-haired figure which used to walk 
from Apsley House along Piccadilly slowly, yet erect, about the middle of this 
century; arather severe face, witha very prominent nose, and keen, piercing 
eyes. And many of us recollect how our father or mother would take our 
hand and, pointing to that tall figure of the eighty-year-old gentleman 
across the road, would whisper with bated breath, 

‘** Look, Johnnie, that’s the great Duke of Wellington!” 

When this wonderful man, full of age, honours, and glory, died, in 1852, 
the world mourned, and especially Englishmen, for the greatest soldier 
this Kingdom has probably ever given birth to, and people asked when they 
would ever see his like again. In future wars, who would lead our troops 
to victory, as he had done? Men who were pessimistic said we had no 
Generals worthy to follow him. 

But, just as the American troops sang in their Civil War, ‘ John 
Brown’s body lies mouldering in the dust, but his soul goes rolling on,” so 
we can imagine the voice of our sister-isle from over the green waves 
answering Englishmen’s somewhat despondent query, after Wellington’s 
death, in this fashion. 
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“Tam the country. that produces military leaders, and, when the 
necessity arises for them, you'll find I’ve produced others who will not be 
unworthy to take the place left vacant by the death of my most glorious son, 
the Iron Duke.” 

For, since 1852, have come the triumphs of a Wolseley, of a Roberts, of 
a Kitchener, of the Beresfords, and of many other great sons of Ireland. 
Ashantee, Zululand, Alexandria, Candahar, Egypt, the Crimea, Lucknow, 
Delhi, and other places throughout the world recall the name of ‘‘ Ireland ” 
as we think of the famous deeds which those places have witnessed during 
the past fifty years. 

Lord Wolseley was born at Monkstown, Dublin, in June, 1833, and his 
brother, Sir George Wolseley, K.C.B., Major-General and Commander of 
the troops in Northern India, at Lahore, is some six years younger than 
the present Commander-in-Chief. The services and successes of these two 
brothers would fill a book in the telling, and it is only fair to the younger to 
say that he is comparatively unknown simply because his brother’s fame 
has become so.great as to overshadow his own. His coolness and daring, 
his resource and ability, are recognised to be in no way behind those of the 
victor of Ashantee and Egypt. 

Of Lord Wolseley himself many notable stories well illustrate the traits 
of character that have made him rise to his present exalted position. The 
average man feels that though : ? 

“the Chief” may only have the 
sight of one eye, owing to the 
bursting of a shell in one of 
his campaigns many years ago, 
he sees a vast deal more with 
that one eye than most folks 
do with two! And it was the 
true spirit of an Irishman that 
breathed forth in the incident 
of the Crimean battlefield 
where Ensign Wolseley lay 
badly wounded, when the doc- 
tor and his assistant came 
round to examine the prostrate 


bodies. Wolseley had his eyes i —- 
closed when the party reached 2 cS 
him. He had bled much, and 


was extremely weak. The ae 


doctor, glancing carelessly at 
the form lying there, quiet and 
still, said, ‘‘It’s no use bother- 
ing with that chap: he’s just 
about dead.” ‘‘ Dead, is it?” 
said the irate Wolseley, as Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. 
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loudly ‘as he could, and _ half- 
rising on his elbow, “I'll let 
you know I’m _ not dead yet, 
anyhow!” 

And the subsequent forty- 
five years have proved that the 
soldier knew far better than the 
doctor. 

As an instance of the de- 
votion of the Commander-in- 
Chief to his men, and of per- 
sonal daring, the story of his 
rescue of his dead servant’s 
body from the enraged mutin- 
eers at Lucknow will take some 
beating. His servant was lean- 
ing out of a window, when he 
was shot by the rebels besieging 
the Residency, and his body fell 
into the courtyard. The future 
General, then an ordinary 
officer, at once jumped from the 

Lord Roberts. low window to the ground, and 

getting the body ‘on his 

shoulders, climbed back into the room, all the while a target for the 

bullets falling around him, in order to prevent the corpse being seized 
and hacked by the bloodthirsty Sepoys. 

No wonder that the nation and the Army think highly of the great 
soldier from Dublin. His brilliant command of the Ashantee expedition, 
some twenty-five years ago; his famous Egyptian campaign, ten years or so 
later, set the seal to a career that had all along been remarkable. And, at 
the least, we must allow that a worthy successor to the Duke of Wellington 
has come—from Ireland. : 

Almost equally with Garnet Wolseley, there looms before our eyes in 
these days, the name and figure of a General who is no whit behind him in 
ability, certainly not less brave, and, if the truth must be confessed, 
perhaps even more popular. And he, too, comes from Ireland. 

Somehow, Lord Roberts has always been a hero with the British people, 
but by the British Army he is simply idolized. To the latter, however, he 
is always ‘‘ Bobs’’—no soldier ever dreams of talking about ‘‘ Lord Roberts 
of Candahar.” And there is little wonder at this fraternal name of Tommy 
Atkins for his old idol, for Lord Roberts has, of all leaders, ever taken the 
greatest personal interest in each individual soldier under him. He greets 
“ Tommy ” whom he knew in those far-off Indian and Candahar days, when 
he chances to meet him in the street, just like an equal; and ‘“‘ Tommy” 
doesn’t forget to tell you so, and to mention how he_“ met, the General, 
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dear old Bobs, who shook hands, don’t you know, and asked how I was 
a-getting on!” 

Not long ago, Lord Roberts was at a certain railway station waiting for 
atrain. With him were several notabilities. One of the porters was a 
man who had served under Roberts, at Candahar, and who at once 
recognised his former officer, but was afraid to accost him. However, just 
before the train came in, Lord Roberts, turning round, saw the porter, and, 
recognising him, at once left his aristocratic friends and strolled up to the 
delighted official with affable smile and outstretched hand. 

A few seconds chat made the old soldier-porter feel as if he was on air, 
and there was a suspicious moistness in his. eyes as he saluted the Field- 
Marshal on leaving. 

“Who is it, guv’ner?” he murmured to an enquiring bystander. 
‘Bless my heart, where do you come from? Why, it’s ‘ Bobs,’ that’s who 
it is, just the same old ‘ Bobs’ as ever!” 

And no identity could possibly have pleased Lord Roberts better than 
this one of the soldier’s, for ‘‘ Bobs” he ever has been and ever will be to 
his thousands of worshippers in the Army. 

And the chorus of cheers which rent the air as the veteran Roberts rode 
on his famous white horse in the Diamond Jubilee Procession will not easily 
be forgotten, any more than will that march to Candahar (in less than 
three weeks) from Cabul; or that notable deed of bravery in the Indian 
Mutiny by which the dashing 
cavalry officer, then a Lieuten- 
ant, gained the V.C., of which 
he is even to-day so proud. 
Ireland has produced many 
popular heroes for ‘‘the service,” 
but probably only one, and he 
not a soldier, who can to-day 
be fairly said to rival ‘‘Lord 
Bobs”’ in the opinion of the 
ordinary Englishman. 

Our latest ‘‘ Great General” 
is Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, 
and though he himself has 
especially told us that his 
family is really English, and 
his family’s home is at Aspull, 
in Suffolk, yet even he cannot 
deny that he is “ Irish-born,” 
since he first saw the light in 
County Kerry, in the year 1850. 
So that Ireland scores again in 
giving us another famous 
military leader! 


Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 
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For that Kitchener—‘“‘ the 
Sirdar,” as people like to call 
him—is a great military leader, 
one above the average, is 
abundantly shown by his very 
recent exploits in the Soudan, 
and his great victories at 
Atbara and Omdurman. When 
a General can so organise a 
campaign, lasting years, in an 
enemy’s country ; with terrible 
difficulties of climate, of 
physical features, of uncivilized 
troops, to be overcome; when 
he can so organize this that 
he is able to say, months 
beforehand, ‘‘On such a day 
we shall arrive at that place; 
and on such a day we shall 
fight the enemy,” and one finds 
this prophecy carried out to 
the very day, there is more in 
that man than mere bravery, 
mere ability to command; 
there is the foresight, skill, 
resolution, and pertinacity, which go to make up that marvellous faculty 
of perfect organization that distinguishes the “‘ born general.” 

Of the Sirdar’s recent doings, of his personal appearance, the reader is 
doubtless fully cognizant. It is, perhaps, not so well known that he was 
once in the French Army, and almost lost his life! It happened during 
the Franco-German War. His parents were then living in France, at 
Dinan, and he went to visit them. Whilst there, he joined the “ Dinan 
Mobiles,” a regiment of volunteers, who set out to fight the Germans. 
Colonel Kitchener, his father, much opposed it, but the future General was 
resolute, and went. Having gone up in a balloon, however, with some 
other officers, to ‘‘ take stock,” as he said, of the enemy’s lines, the young 
officer got a severe cold, which was followed by a serious attack of pleurisy, 
and he became dangerously ill. Luckily, however, the doctors pulled 
him through, and, by the time he was all right again, the war was over. 

There is a characteristic story, too—showing how well Kitchener knows 
the Arab character—of how the future Sirdar once acted asa spy. It was 
in 1885 that two scouts of our army were accosted near the enemy’s lines 
by an Arab beggar, who demanded “‘ Backsheesh, Nin.”” Out of pity, they 
gave him a coin and resumed their walk. 

The following day, the same mendicant came into the English camp, and 
one of the scouts was told that this beggar would some day become a great 


Lord Charles Beresford. 
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man. When he asked what was meant, saying that the new-comer was 
only an Arab beggar to whom the day previous he had given an alms, the 
scout was surprised to hear his comrade laugh heartily, as he said, 

““Why, that’s Kitchener, who has been disguised ‘to spy’ on the 
enemy!” 

And he found that, in fact, it was, the English officer, now become so 
famous, who had so completely dressed and acted the part as to deceive 
even one who knew the Arabs thoroughly ! 

Now, as a gentleman to whom I was talking on the subject of this 
article, put it, somewhat abruptly, 

““Why the dickens was Kitchener born in Kerry? Can’t we have one 
great General without Ireland’s aid?” ' 

Though they are not yet ‘‘ Generals,” no mention ot the brave men the 
“Ould Counthry” has given to the Empire would possibly be complete 
that omitted the Beresfords—“ soldier and sailor, too.” It is certainly not 
stretching the truth one iota to say that no naval commander since the days 
of Nelson has become such a popular idol as Lord Charles Beresford. He 
is, in fact, the Nelson of to-day. His jolly manners, his splendid dash, his 
great coolness, his extraordinary daring and bravery, have quite captured 
the imagination of the Briton all the world over. With all his love of 
military prowess and triumph, the real Englishman, after all, ever has a 
sneaking regard for the sea, 
even if he suffers tortures from 
mal de mer. It is born in him; 
it comes down from the old 
Vikings, his forefathers—this 
love of the blue waves. And 
he glories in the power of the 
modern rulers of the sea, just 
as his fathers did in the deeds 
of the old sea-rovers. 

‘Charley Beresford’s” 
bravery is proverbial. How 
many lives he has saved from 
drowning is a question 
probably he himself cannot 
answer, but at least three of 
these stand out prominently 
for which he has_ receivec 
special medals. And the best 
of these is undoubtedly the 
rescue off the Falkland Isles, 
where, on returning to his 
ship after a heavy day’s 
shooting, he saw a 
marine fall overboard. With- Lora: William ‘Beresford. 
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out a moment’s hesitation, with his heavy shooting-boots and coat on, with 
his pockets full of heavy cartridges, with a tight leather-belt around him, 
Beresford jumped into the sea, and, after a terrible struggle, succeeded in 
getting the drowning man, already nearly dead, to the ship’s side, where 
willing hands readily helped both rescuer and rescued. They both 
eventually recovered. 

And it was a regular ‘‘little bit of Nelson’s days”’ at the end of the 
century, that ‘“‘ Well done, Condor,” of Alexandria; when so boldly and 
skilfully did the daring Irishman lead in his ship towards the bombarded 
city that the Admiral in command made the above famous signal to 
“Charley,” in full view of all the fleet! Proud, indeed, was the 


Commander of the Condor that 
day, and proud has his country 
been of him ever since. 


Ireland may 
too, of Lord 
ford, who is not 
soldier -sons, 
superior for the 
that is born in 
generous son of 
Whilst sailors 
Charley,” the 
proud of “ Lord 
the gth Lancers, 
famous of Brit- 
he is a popular 
bravery is only 
modesty, and 
his frank good- 
yet tell the story 
mental fire of 


well be proud, 
William Beres- 
the least of her 
and has had no 
real bravery 
a true, modest, 
the Green Isle. 
love “dear old 
soldier is no less 
Bill”; and, to 
—not the least 
ish regiments— 
hero, whose 
equalled by his 
both of these by 
nature! They 
round the regi- 
the goth, how, on 


that fearful day in Zululand, 
Lord Bill won Siri William Butler: the Victoria 
Cross by a characteristic 


deed of bravery, and how he was aided in saving the wounded soldier 
by Sergeant O’Toole whose very name tells where he hailed from ! 

But they tell with greater pride how, when the authorities at Windsor 
awarded Lord William the V.C., he utterly refused to accept it unless 
it was also given to the gallant O'Toole for what he had done. They 
whisper how even high personages tried to lure the brave Waterford man 
to Windsor to receive the Cross, but he would not go: would not hear 
anything about it unless the brave sergeant was to accompany him to get 
one, too! And then they tell how he eventually got his wish, and how the 
two Irishmen were both specially congratulated by the gallant gth; and 
more than one private from the ‘‘ Ould Counthry”’ drinks, amidst cheers, the 
toast of “ Erin-go-Bragh and the Beresfords !"’ 


Erin-go-Bragh CUES 


Let me close this account of some of our most celebrated Irish soldiers 
with a few remarks about another who bears a fine record and an honoured 
Irish name. I refer to Major-General Sir William Francis Butler, late 
in command at Dover. A regular Tipperary man—the famous husband of 
‘the painter of soldiers,’ Elizabeth Thompson—he was born in 1838. He 
was educated at Dublin, and passed through all the grades in the army till 
he became a Major, in 1874. - He served in the Red River expedition, and 
held a command under Wolseley, at Ashantee, in 1873. He took full 
command of the troops sent to West Akim, and was several times 

. particularly mentioned by Lord (then Sir Garnet) Wolseley. Inthe House 
of Lords his services were specially recognised in a speech made by the then 
Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Cambridge; and he was made a C.B. 
Later, in 1879, Sir William Butler was put in command of some military 
works in Natal. He had married the celebrated painter of ‘‘ The Roll 
Call’ two years before, in London 

Sir William has gained a great reputation as an author as well asa 
military man. His ‘Great Lone Land,” ‘Far Out,” and ‘ Wild North 
Land,” have been very successful. It has been said that Lady Butler is as 
much a soldier (at heart) as is Sir William! However this may be, one 
thing is certain: she is very proud of the Tipperary man who is not the 
least known of the celebrated soldiers of the name of Butler that the 
Green Isle of Erin has given to the ‘ predominant partner.’ 

And every true Briton will say, ‘‘Long may she continue to produce 
for us such men as these! Erin-go-Bragh !” 


From the French of Guy de Maupassant. 


BY ALYS HALLARD. 


This story was the one with which Guy de Maupassant made his literary dééut. 
M. Alphonse Daudet was, at that time, theatrical critic for the Offcre/, and it was 
through his influence that Maupassan’s story was published in an evening paper, the 
Bulletin Francais, under the title of “In a Boat.” 

It was signed “Guy de Valmont,” and, before it was re-printed with other stories in 
a volume, Maupassant added to it, here and there. 

Strangely enough, in this, his first story, we have that fatal preoccupation about the 
supernatural which tormented the ill-fated author to the end of his life. 


AST Summer I had taken a little country house on the banks of 
the Seine, a few miles out of Paris, and I used to go there every 
evening to sleep. 

After the first few days, I had made the acquaintance of one 
of my neighbours, a man between thirty and forty years of age, and about 
the queerest sort of fellow I have ever met. 

He was a boatman, and quite mad on boating, and he was always 
near the water, on the water, or in it. He must have been born in a 
boat, and he will certainly die boating. 

One evening, as we were strolling along together by the Seine, I asked 
him to tell me some anecdotes about his nautical experiences. This was 
quite enough to rouse the good fellow and he became most animated— 
quite transfigured, in fact, and so eloquent, all at once—a regular poet. 

He was possessed by one great passion—but a devouring, irresistible 
passion—namely, the river. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘‘How many souvenirs I have of this river 
which you see flowing so near us! You people who live in streets, 
you do not know what a river is. Listen to a fisherman, though, when 
he pronounces that word. To him it is something mysterious, profound, 
unknown; it is a country of mirages and of phantasmagorias. At night, 
he sees in it things which do not exist, and hears noises which he cannot 
account for: it makes him shudder, and he does not even know of what 
he is afraid. 
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‘‘ Just the same as in passing through a cemetery; and, in fact, it is 
the most sinister of all cemeteries, for it is the one where there are no 
tombs. 

“To a fisherman, land has boundaries; but, on dark nights, when there 
is no moon, the river seems to be boundless. A sailor has not just the 
same feeling about the sea; for, although it is sometimes hard and cruel, 
it moans and howls; for the great, wide sea is always loyal, whilst the 
river is silent and perfidious. It makes no roar, but just flows along 
without noise, and this eternal movement of flowing water is more 
awful to me than the high waves of the ocean. 

“Dreamers and poets tell us that the sea conceals in its bosom 
immense bluish countries, where drowned people roll about amongst the 
huge fish, in the midst of strange forests and in crystal grottos. The 
river has only black depths where drowned people rot in the mud. 

“It is beautiful though, nevertheless, when it shines with the reflection 
of the rising sun and when it splashes gently along between its banks 
all covered with murmuring reeds. The poet has said, in speaking of 
the ocean :— 

“*Q), flots ! que vous savez de lugubres histoires ! 
Flots profonds, redoutés des méres 4 genoux, 
Vous vous les racontez en montant les marees, 
Et c’est ce qui vous fait ces voix désespérées, 
Que vous avez, le soir, quand vous venez vers nous.’ 


‘“‘ Well, it is my belief that the stories whispered by the slender reeds, 
with their gentle little voices, are still more sinister than the dismal 
dramas told by the roar of the waves. As you want me to tell you a 
‘story, though, I will tell you of a singular adventure which happened to 
me, here, about ten years ago. 

“TI was living then where I am at present, at the house of Mére 
Lafon ; and one of my best friends—Louis Bernet—was living at C ; 
_a little village a few miles further on. Louis has since given up boating, 
with all its free-and-easy life, and has gone in for a Government 
appointment. 

‘Well, in those days, we always used to dine together; one day at 
his place, and the next at mine. 

“One night, as I was returning home alone, thoroughly tired out 
and pulling my boat along with difficulty—for it was what we call an 
Océan, a heavy boat about twelve feet long—I stopped a bit to have a 
rest, just over yonder near those réeds, about two hundred yards this 
side of the railway-bridge. It was a glorious night—the moon was 
shining; the river looked quite dazzling; and the air was calm and 
still. ; 

“It was the peacefulness which tempted me, and I said to myself I 
would smoke a pipe before moving on. No sooner had I decided on 
this than I prepared to carry out my plan. I seized my anchor and 
threw it into the river. The boat, which was going along with the 
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current, went as far as its chain would allow and then stopped, and I 
took a seat in the stern on my sheepskin, and made myself as comfortable 
as possible. 

“There was not a sound to be heard; all was perfectly silent, except 
that, every now and again, I fancied that I could catch the faint rippling 
of the water against the bank, and I could see some of the taller reeds 
standing out in the most astonishing shapes and sometimes shaking 
backwards and forwards. The river was perfectly calm, and yet I could 
feel myself getting excited by the extraordinary silence which surrounded 
me. All the animals, and the frogs and toads, which are the nocturnal 
songsters of marshy places, were silent. 

‘“‘Suddenly, to my right and quite near me,.a frog croaked. I started, it 
stopped again, and then there was nothing whatever to be heard, and I 
decided to smoke in order to divert my thoughts. Strangely enough, 
although I am noted for the way in which I can colour a pipe, I could 
not smoke that night. By the second whiff, I felt quite sick, and put my 
pipe out. 

‘I began to hum a tune, but the sound of my own voice seemed strange 
to me, so I stretched myself out full length at the bottom of the boat, and 
looked up at the sky. For some time I lay there quite still, but, presently, 
the movements of the boat, slight though they were, made me feel uneasy. 

' “JT began to imagine that it was making gigantic plunges, and that it 
was touching first one bank and then the opposite one. Then it seemed to 
me as though some being or some invisible force were drawing it gently 
to the bottom of the water, and then sending it back again to the surface 
only to draw it down once more. 

“T was being tossed about as though there were a regular storm on; I 
could hear noises all round me; and, at last, I could bear it no longer but 
sprang up with a bound. The water was shining brightly, and everything 
was calm. I knew then that my nerves were a bit shaken, and I decided to 
move on at once. 

“T pulled at the chain, and the boat began to move about. I could now 
feel something resisting, and I pulled the chain more firmly, but the anchor 
did not stir. It had caught on to something at the bottom of the water, 
and I could not lift it. I began once more to pull, but it was all in vain. 
Taking my oars, I managed to turn the boat round up the stream in order 
to change the position of the anchor, but it was quite useless, for it would 
not loose its hold. I was furious, and began to shake the chain about, but 
nothing stirred. I sat down again, quite discouraged, and began to consider 
the situation of affairs. 

“It was out of the question to think of breaking this chain, or even ot 
getting it off the boat, for it was enormously thick and rivetted into a piece 
of wood thicker than my arm. 

‘‘ My one consolation was that the night was fine, and my one hope was 
that I should meet with some fisherman who would come to my rescue. 

‘* This adventure had calmed my nerves, so that I could at last smoke 
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my pipe, and, as I had a bottle of rum with me, I drank a glass or two, and, 
after that, I was able to laugh at the fix Iwas in. It was very warm, so 
that, if necessary, I could pass the night in the open air without fearing any 
ill effects. 

** Suddenly, I heard a little knock against my boat. I jumped up in a 
fright, and a cold perspiration came out all over me. It was undoubtedly 
merely a piece of wood being borne along by the current which had knocked 
against my boat; but it was quite enough, and once more all my nerves 
were in a flutter. 

‘IT seized my chain, and stiffened myself for one more desperate effort. 

“The anchor held firm, and I sat down again, exhausted. 

‘Meanwhile, the river was gradually getting covered with a thick, white 
mist which seemed to be creeping up from the water itself, so that, when I 
stood up, I could no longer see the stream, nor my own feet, nor the boat ; 
I could only just "see 
the tops of the reeds 
and, farther on, the 
plain all white with the 
light of the moon, and 
here and there were 
great, black patches 
rising up towards the 
sky and formed by 
groups of Italian pop- 
lar trees. I was 
wrapped up as far as 
the waist in a_ sheet 
of singular whiteness, 
and the most fan- 
tastic ideas kept com- 
ing to me. 

‘‘T jmagined that 
someone was trying to 
get into my bark, 
which I could no 
longer distinguish, and 
I fancied that the 
river, hidden by this 
opaque mist, was full 
of strange creatures 
which were swimming 
all round me. 

“T felt horribly 
uncomfortable, my 
head throbbed, and 


my heart was beating It shone now in the moonlight. 
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so fast that I felt nearly suffocated. I lost all my presence of mind 
and determined to jump into the water and swim for it, but the next minute 
the bare idea of this made me shudder with horror. I pictured myself 
striking out blindly in this thick mist, struggling amongst the long grasses 
and reeds which I could not possibly avoid, my teeth chattering with terror, 
and neither being able to get to the bank of the river nor back to my boat, 
and then feeling myself pulled down by my feet to the bottom of the black 
water. 

‘‘T should in reality have had to swim against the tide for quite five 
hundred yards before I could have found a spot free from grasses‘and rushes 
where I could have got fast hold, so that, nine chances out of ten, I should 
not have been able to find my way through the fog; and I should most 
probably have been drowned in the attempt, good swimmer though I was. 

“‘T tried to reason with myself, and I was determined that my will 
should prove strong enough to conquer my fear, but, alas! there was 
something else within me beside my will, and that something else was fear. 

‘“‘T began to ask myself what it was that I dreaded, and my brave Self 
jeered at my cowardly Self; and never before in my life until that day had I 
realised the opposition of the two beings within us, the one insisting and the 
other resisting, and each one winning the day in turn. 

“This foolish and inexplicable fear kept increasing until, at last, it 
became a veritable terror. I remained motionless, my eyes wide open, 
listening to every sound, and waiting. What I was expecting, 1 did not 
know, but I was sure it was something terrible. 

“If a fish, just then, had seen fit to spring up out of the water, as they 
so often do, it would have been quite enough to have caused me to fall down 
stiff ina dead swoon. Making a violent effort, however, I did manage to 
prevent my reason leaving me entirely. I picked up my bottle of rum and 
took a long draught. 

‘An idea then occurred to me, and I began to shout for help as loud as 
I could, turning successively towards the four points of the horizon. 

‘* When my throat was absolutely paralysed, I stopped to listen——. 

‘* A dog was howling in the distance, but that was all. I took another 
drink, and then I lay down once more at the bottom of my boat. 

“‘T stayed quietly there, perhaps an hour or perhaps two hours, but I 
could not sleep. I just lay still with my eyes wide open and nightmares all 
round me. I did not dare get up, and yet I wished to most violently. I 
kept putting it off from one minute to another, saying to myself, ‘ Come, get 
up!’ but I was afraid to make the slightest movement. 

“Finally, with infinite precaution, I did venture to sit up and look 
round, but I moved as though my very life depended on the slightest noise 
that I made. 

‘When I did look over the top of the boat, I was fairly dazzled by the 
most marvellous, the most astonishing sight that it is possible to witness. 
It was just one of those phantasmagorias of fairy-land ; one of those visions 
which travellers from foreign countries are fond of telling us about ; and we 
listen, but do not believe them. 
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Finally we saw a black mass. 


“The mist, which had been floating over the water two hours ago, had 
gradually drawn away and gathered itself up into a mass on either side of 
the river. Leaving the stream absolutely free, it had formed on each bank 
an uninterrupted chain of hills, six or seven yards high, and it shone now in 
the moonlight with the superb brilliancy of snow. 

“There was nothing to be seen besides this river lighted up as with 
fire between these two white mountains, and, high up over my head, the 
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great full moon shining in the midst of a sky all blue and milky white. 

“All the creatures in the water were awake: the frogs were croaking 
furiously, whilst every second, first on my right and then on my left, I could 
hear the short, sad, monotonous note which the toads, in their sonorous 
voices, pour out to the silent stars. The strangest part of all was that I 
was no longer afraid. I was in the midst of such extraordinary surroundings 
that the most singular things which could have happened would no longer 
have surprised me. 

‘“* How long all this lasted I cannot tell, for I began to get drowsy, and, 
when I opened my eyes again, there was no moon and the sky was full of 
clouds. The water was splashing dismally ; the wind was blowing; it was 
cold and very dark. I drank up all the rum I had left, and then, shivering 
with cold, I listened to the rustling of the reeds and the sinister noises of 
the river. I tried to make out some form in the midst of the darkness, but 
I could not distinguish my boat, nor even my hands when I held them near 
my eyes. Gradually, however, the thick darkness began to disperse, and, 
suddenly, it seemed to me that a dark shadow was gliding along near me. 
I called out and a voice answered me, for it was a fisherman. He came 
nearer to me, and I told him what an adventure I had had. He drew his 
boat up alongside of mine, and we, both of us, pulled at the chain together. 
The anchor never stirred. 

‘“It was beginning to get light; one of those dismal, grey, rainy, icy- 
cold mornings—just such a day, in fact, as must bring with it sadness and 
unhappiness. I caught sight of another bark in the distance and we 
hailed it. 

““The man who was in it united his efforts to ours, and then, at last, the 
anchor gradually began to move. It gave way and we were able to pull it 
up very slowly, for there was a considerable weight on it. 

“* Finally, we saw a black mass, and we pulled it up into my boat. 

“It was the dead body of an old woman, and she hada heavy stone tied 
round her neck.” 
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IV.—CAPE TOWN. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOS KINDLY LENT BY THE CAPE GOVERNMENT 
AGENCY. 


F all our Colonial capitals, Cape Town is the most cosmopolitan. 

As in Ottawa or Montreal, we are partners there with another 

European people, but more than half the population is of 

“colour.” The “ colour” is of many degrees, from the black of 

the Hottentot and Kaffr to the yellow of the Malay and the tawny white of 

the half-breed. You are confronted by the great fact—the prevalence of 

“ colour ’’—which differentiates South Africa from Australia or Canada as 
soon as you set foot on the quay from a Castle or Union liner. 

This mixture of population accounts for much that is surprising, and, to 
many a tourist on a flying visit, not a little disappointing about Cape Town, 
after the magnificence of the approach across Table Bay. The contrast 
between the ‘‘ general view”’ from the hurricane deck, an expanse of white 
buildings, shining brightly in the sun and dominated by the lofty ramparts 
of Table Mountain, and the inspection in detail—narrow, evil-smelling 
streets with mean, decaying buildings for the most part—is often more 
striking than pleasant, no doubt. Nevertheless, there is some injustice to 
our fellow-countrymen in such sneers as ‘“‘ distance lends enchantment to 
the view” from the lips of travellers having a few hours on shore from 
an Australia-bound vessel, or a day or two’s break in the journey to 
Johannesburg, Kimberley, or some other place ‘“‘ up-country.” 

In the first place, Cape Town was founded and grew up under Dutch 
auspices, and it is only in recent years that English influence in municipal 
government has successfully asserted itself. Boer ideas in sanitation, street 
architecture, and the like, cannot be undone in a day; andin the task to 
which the more enlightened British-Dutch citizens are now manfully 
applying themselves, the prejudices of the coloured population, with its 
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varying standard of 
cleanliness and health, 
have to be overcome. 
And then, if Cape Town 
proper, in hot weather, 
is by no means so 
pleasant to live in as it 
is to look upon, its 
suburbs, with tasteful 
villas and delightful 
gardens, are all that the 
beauty of their aspect 
would suggest. All 
these suburbs, more- 
over, are reached by 
Adderley Street, Cape?Town. electric trams and 
lighted by electric lamps, 
to the discredit of many a thoroughly English community, including even 
London itself. 

The large, coloured population, which increases the difficulty of 
government, and restricts the number of the whites, at the same time makes 
life easy for the Europeans who do find a home in Cape Town. Up-country 
in South Africa, as in other Colonies, you will find well-born Englishmen 
working as they would never think of working in England. But, 
in Cape Town, it seemed to me that practically all the manual or 
menial labour was done by the coloured people. At the quays, you find 
‘“‘Cape boys,” as they are called, waiting to haul your luggage about, and 
others perched behind hansoms in which to drive you to the hotel. The 
hansoms, by the way, are of an old-fashioned London pattern, and have 
been given fanciful English namés—Rookwood, Osborne, Rosebery, Ladas, 
and so forth—by their owners. At the hotel, a Kaffir “‘ boots”’ takes you 
in hand, and a half-caste chambermaid probably answers your summons for 
hot water. Coolies do the street scavenging, and Malay women—who, in 
the evening-time, make the streets radiant with colour—all the laundry 
work. The only Europeans I saw in Cape Town engaged in hard, physical 
toil were the convicts making a new breakwater at the harbour. 

Cape Town has no legislation for hours of labour, like Australia, but 
early closing is the rule, and comparatively few white people are at work 
after five or six in the evening. Coupled with this ample leisure is a 
remarkable dearth in the more usual kinds of city pleasure. Cape Town, 
with a population (including suburbs) of nearly 100,000, and many travellers 
constantly passing through, has only one theatre, only one concert-hall 
worthy of the name, and not one music hall. It has a good public 
library and museum, but no public art gallery. There is a race-course, but 
it is very little used, and cricket matches, although fairly numerous, do not 
take the place of race-mectings as occasions for social enjoyment. The tale 
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of public entertainment in Cape Town, as far as I could discover, positively 
ends with occasional promenade concerts in the grounds of the International 
Hotel and performances by one of the regimental bands from the Castle 
garrison in the picturesque Municipal Gardens. 

The explanation is not to be found altogether, I fancy, in the probability 
that the larger part of the Dutch population still retain the Puritanical 
principles of their national Church. One can only suppose that the Cape 
Town English have a fondness for their homes and home-life such as seldom 
exists in English cities, and still less often in the cities of Greater Britain. 
Truly, they may well be fond of such homes as many of them possess at 
‘*the Gardens,” as the houses which surround the Municipal Gardens are 
always spoken of, the seaside suburbs of Sea Point and Green Point, and 
the inland suburbs of Maitland, Newlands, Kenilworth, Rondebosch, and 
Wynberg. In broad roads, embowered with trees of rich foliage, surrounded 
by gardens bright with flowers for the best part of the year, the old- 
fashioned Dutch farm-houses or handsome new villas make a most attractive 
picture of rus in urbe. These suburbs, however, are all within about a quarter 
of an hour’s ride of Adderley Street in the tram-cars that are models of 
both elegance and speed. There is accordingly every facility for the enjoy- 
ment of city pleasures, if such pleasures were desired. 


Arrival of the Mail, Cape Town Docks. 
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“In a general way,” 
to quote a recent article 
in the Cape Times, 
‘“Cape Town is a dull 
town.” These suburban 
families have their 
dances, picnics, and 
tennis parties now and 
again, but they concern 
only small circles of 
friends. Of social inter- 
course in the larger 
sense there is exceed- 
ingly little. In recent 
years, Government 
House is said by dis- 
appointed young ladies 
to have been rather wanting in this respect: Lord Rosmead’s health 
was not favourable to large parties, and Sir Alfred Milner, the present 
Governor, is a bachelor. Cape Town is exceptional among Colonial cities 
in having British regiments in the garrison, but, whilst individual officers 
may do their best, the Castle has never been a great centre of gaiety. The 
past and present Premiers, too, have had rather a forbidding influence on 
social enjoyment; Sir Gordon Sprigg, by reason of religious, and Mr. 
Schreiner, by that of intellectual austerity. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes shows his hospitable spirit by allowing the public to 
have the run of his extensive park at Rondesbosch, which is only half an 
hour’s tram-ride from Cape Town Post Office. But, as might be expected 
from a bachelor with rather an aversion for feminine society, Groot Schur 
—Mr. Rhodes has retained the old Dutch name for his residence—sees 
comparatively little entertaining. 

There is more social intercourse between the Dutch and English than 
might be supposed—much more probably in Cape Town than anywhere 
else in South Africa. At the public or semi-public functions, they meet as 
a matter of course, but I am referring to intercourse between family and 
family. Inter-marriage explains much. This has been very general in 
Cape Town, and it is a curious thing that, whether an Englishman marries 
a Dutchwoman or a Dutchman marries an Englishwoman, the result— 
according to Dr. Steytler, the pastor of the Adderley Street Dutch Church, 
the Westminster Abbey of South Africa—is very much the same. In 
course of time both husband and wife attend an English Church—if they 
are Church-goers at all—and the children are brought up as English. For 
the rest, notwithstanding the Jameson raid, you may still hear the sons of 
Holland in Cape Town talk of ‘‘ going home” when they contemplate a 
visit to England, and one of the most charming, successful hostesses whom 
I met there was a Dutch lady inhabiting a large, characteristic house of 
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the last century in the heart of the city. At her salon—probably the only 
true salon, I am told, of which Cape Town can boast—men of all parties 
and creeds find common ground. 

The colour question is one of some social as well as political difficulty. 
Some of the Asiatics have acquired a certain degree of affluence and wish 
to share in the social life of the city on equal terms with the Europeans. A 
short time ago, a young man of colour applied for admission to the Cape Town 
Cricket Club. He had shown much prowess with the bat in games with 
his compatriots, and so, after some hesitation, the committee elected him. 
The precedent was at once seized by a number of other Malay and half- 
caste cricketers, and to some of these candidates the only objection was 
but skin-deep. Yet the members, generally, regarded with consternation 
the prospect of the Club being over-rnn by coloured members, and so they 
passed a rule which would disqualify even Prince Ranjitsinhji. Their 
action gave rise to some discussion, but on the whole it was emphatically 
approved by the public opinion of Cape Town. 

The same prejudice against colour prevails even in the churches. In 
South Africa, generally, it is not unusual to find one church for white and 
another for coloured people; but in Cape Town this segregation of souls 
is rendered exceptionally difficult by the numbers of the half-caste, with 
their great variations in hue. Archdeacon Lightfoot, for instance, found 
that he was admitting some members of a family and excluding others, and, 
shrinking from inquisition into family history, resolved, in spite of some 
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protest, that all races 
should meet in the same 
church. The Arch- 
deacon has now a con- 
gregation of which three- 
fourths are coloured. 
Religion, by the way, 
is, in Cape Town, full 
of an exceptional in- 
terest, as is suggested to 
the stranger by the 
presence in juxtaposition 
to one another of the 
Calvinistic Dutch 
On the Victoria Road, near Cape Town. Church and the Angli- 
can Cathedral, the 
Roman Catholic chapel and the Salvation Army “ barracks,” the Jewish 
synagogue and the Mahommedan mosque—the last-named being, perhaps, 
the most picturesque of all. 

Politics, too, have long had a keener interest in Cape Town than in 
almost any Capital of Greater Britain. When the Parliament House was 
rebuilt, about twenty years ago—it is still by far the finest building in the 
City—hope was high that Cape Town would, before long, become the 
federal capital of South Africa. The political union of South African 
states seems further off than ever, but the people of the mother colony 
are proud of their Forum, and, with the increased prosperity which gold- 
mining on the Rand has indirectly brought them, do not regret the money 
it cost them. The development of the Transvaal and Rhodesia, besides 
greatly promoting its commerce, has also increased the political importance 
of Cape Town as a centre of gravity in our Imperial system. At the 
Parliamentary debates, you observe, on the part of both British and Dutch 
speakers, a consciousness of England’s—even of Europe’s—interest in their 
proceedings, such as is seldom shown, I imagine, in Colonial legislatures. 
A few members from remote, rural constituencies, it may be added, address 
the House in the ¢aal, but, in the ordinary course, at Cape Town you hear 
no other language than your own. 

At times of crisis—and crisis is not infrequent in South Africa—political 
feeling at Cape Town is apt to run pretty high, and the two principal 
clubs—the City and Civil Service—will be all agog with excitement. 
Neither club is avowedly political, and Parliamentary opponents will meet 
there in perfect amity; the ‘‘ City,” which has rooms over one of the 
principal Banks in Adderley Street, is said, however, to have a younger 
membership and to be more vigorously English than the “ Civil Service” 
which has an unpretentious, but comfortable, house of its own close to 
the Government Offices, and is the resort of most of the official dignitaries. 
The Dutch Party, as such, or Africander Bond, does not take kindly to 
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club life, and has no social meeting-place of its own, although, out of 
Parliamentary hours during the session, you will frequently see a group 
of Dutch farmer-members on the stoes—or verandah—of their favourite 
hotel smoking their pipes and carrying on a phlegmatic conversation. 
Of political enthusiasm as we understand it, in London, there is, I believe, 
very seldom the slightest display in Cape Town. For one thing, the 
European working-class is comparatively small. A demonstration of 
welcome to Mr. Rhodes which I attended in the grounds of Groot Schur, 
with the preceding torch-light procession, was described as ‘‘ beating the 
records” in Cape Town. 

For a sea-port, Cape Town has singularly little to do with the sea. 
The average Cape Townsman, I fancy, never sees the sea except when he 
goes down to the docks for the arrival or departure of a Castle or Union 
liner. As far as his pleasure and exercise are concerned, Table Bay 
might almost be fifty miles away; rowing and sailing on its generally 
rippling surface are but little thought of. The ozone is much enjoyed by 
the residents of the suburb of Sea Point and, on the more distant shores of 
Muizenburg and Kalk Bay, there is some amount of bathing and fishing at 
holiday seasons. But there is at present no attempt to fully utilise 
in the daily life of Cape Town the health-giving and pleasure-giving 
resources of its marine environment. A seaside promenade and a few 
yachts and excursion steamers would make the place, I cannot helpthinking, 
much more attractive to both visitors and residents. 


Lion's Head, from the Hout Bay Road. 
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As it is, a drive or two and the climbing of Table Mountain are the 
pleasantest diversions to be derived from the fine position which Nature 
has bestowed upon the South African capital. Lord Carnarvon described 
the drive along the Victoria Road as ‘‘the finest in the world,” and it 
certainly bears favourable comparison even with that from Killarney to 
Glengariff. Named after Her Majesty, this splendid thoroughfare round 
Table Mountain was completed in 1887 and, like the Queen’s statue in 
front of the Parliament House, accordingly bears witness to South African 
loyalty in that year of Jubilee. The road, which from Sea Point to 
Wynberg is some six miles long, was cut in the side of the steep, mountain 
slopes, and from its precipitous heights there are splendid views of 
mountain and ocean. To reach the summit of Table Mountain is rather a 
hazardous undertaking owing to the suddenness with which mist— 
facetiously called “the table-cloth ’—descends upon it. Most people are 
deterred from the climb—unless they have the help of a very experienced 
guide—by the record of “the table-cloth’s” victims. The walk “‘up the 
Kloof,” on the other hand, is a favourite excursion of the Cape Townsman, 
and from an altitude of rather less than half the four thousand feet of 
Table Mountain, it enables him to survey the whole of the sunny city in 
which his lot is cast. 
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CHAPTER V. 
WARNING. 
HREE days had passed since the reaping, and the Whites were to 
have their feast of harvest-home that night. 

It was early afternoon, with all the glowing heat of mid-day in the 
still, soft air, on the crumbling ground, and in the crackling stubble 
underfoot. Ursula, free until evening, strolled up into the wheat-field under 
the wood-side to pick herself a pocket full of nuts. The ruddy, golden 
sheaves set up in stitch—ten to the stitch, ready for the pa’son to take his 
tithe—reached, in long rows, both up and down, all athirt the ground. 
Ursula, in her laced bodice and sun-bonnet, passed loitering between, and, 
as she went, here and there, she plucked an ear, rubbed out the berries be- 
tween her hands, and stopped to winnow away the chaff with her breath. 
More than once she glanced around to see if anybody were about. But the 
harvesters were carrying overhedge, shut out of sight by a thick screen of 
hazel leaves. They would not be there for an hour or two until the sun 
came over the tall trees in the wood. She could hear their voices, and now 
and again the rattle of the plough, as in those days they used to call the 

waggon and team. 
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Ursula was to be at the feast, of course. 

She did not care a button what her father might say or do, since he had 
locked her out, three months ago. He might lock her out again if he liked. 
She meant to act as she would. Long before then, a constant fretting had 
worn thin every thread and link that binds together father and child, often 
as much from pride and interest as love; and, on that night, the last was 
broken. The affection that should spring in infancy got blighted and never 
blossomed into respect. She was ashamed, and cared not a straw for him 
and his grumbling. She could even talk outright of his meanness, to Jack 
or the widow, or to any of the neighbours, rather than it should seem that 
she held with his ways. She Jaughed to think that he had never suspected 
how she got in. 

For, as Ursula sat sobbing that night, without sound of footstep within and 
with scarcely a rattle of the latch, very stealthily the door opened, so slowly 
that the hinges scarcely creaked. Out of the gloomy darkness of the passage, 
white as a ghost and quite silent, came little Hannah Peach. Her feet were 
bare. She had on only the little short smock, just down to her knees, she 
wore at night. As she crept out into the porch and looked at Ursula in 
the moonlight, her face grew keen and eager with expectation. 

The child was excited. ‘‘ The maister, he zend me on,” she said, 
speaking with the quick delight of one who looks for praise. ‘But I run 
an’ stood to winder in the empty room above to watch for ’ee, Miss Urs'la. 
There, I couldn't shut my eyes nor bide abed for looking for ’ee to come. 
Zo I heard un bolt ’ee out. Zo I run down, Miss Urs’la——”’ 

She glanced from right to left to note whether Ursula carried anything 
in hand. Then she looked up again with eyes more wistful still. 

“‘That’s a good girl, Hannah. I shall remember ’ee. Run on up to 
bed to once afore your feet do get chilled ’pon the stones. Run on, my 
maid. I'll do ‘ee a good turn one o’ these days.” 

The child drew back a little into the doorway, but waited. 

‘“* Did ’ee—did ’ee bring——? ”’ 

Then Ursula bethought herself. 

‘‘There!”’ she suddenly cried, ‘‘ if I han’t a-forgot what I promised 'ee, 
Hannah. Good now! Well, I did think o’ it, too, an’ then it slipped out 
o’ mind. You shall have it. Don’t you fear, my maid. You shall . 

But with a sigh, Hannah, turning to the unlighted staircase, had faded 
out of sight. 

Yet, on the morrow, Ursula was as good as her word. She gave to 
Hannah Peach a lucky fourpenny bit with a hole in it, which she warned 
her never to part with whatever she did, for then she could never be out o’ 
money, come what may. 

This dazzling gift of riches, beyond her wildest dream, the little work- 
house orphan wrapped in paper, but night and morn took out to feast her 
eyesupon. All the week, for fear it might get lost, she kept it hidden in the 
toe of her Sunday shoe. But when she went to church, she carried it in her 
pocket, and, whilst she said her prayers, clutched it tight. 
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White as a ghost came little Hannah Peach. 


Oh, no! Jacob, with his cunning, had not given a thought to Hannah 
Peach. 

And Ursula had never felt so happy and light-hearted as during the last 
three months. 

Half her time she spent up to Whites’. And nothing but right, too, 
since she was to wed with William, and the widow made her welcome as 
ever flowers in May. The life at Winterhays was free. There was room 
in that home for the heart to grow. For the first time she breathed, after 
the tongue-tied, hide-bound poverty in wealth of her father’s house. These 
Whites took such pride and put such trust in each other. It sounded good 
to hear Jack make a god of William, and the widow sing the praises of Jack. 

The widow was full of motherly cares. As she hurried about the 
household chores, all her talk was of the boys. For certain, her mind 
dwelt most on William who was away at sea, but it was clear to see that 
Jack was the Benjamin and nearest to her heart. She spread out his 
virtues to cover up the short-comings of youth. For Jack was wonderful 
for work. Nobody better ’pon earth. Only she must say it, if ’twere the 
last words she had to speak, Jack would get about wi’ gay company that 
were no good to him—for all the world like his poor father, so easy led and 
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never could say no. Now, William was a Puckeridge all over. Nobody 
could ever lead him or frighten. Oh no, stubborn as a bull, and never to 
be turned when his mind was once a-made up. And quick and hot as fire 
if you did but thwart him with a look—ah! bless you !—fit to kill a man, 
when his blood was up. Though that might come of his roving life, for he 
softened most wonderful the last twelve month he lived at home. But then, 
William had a mole on his left foot, a sure sign that of a fierce, determined 
nature that nobody could cow. A’most all the Puckeridges had moles. 
A-put by a merciful God for some wise purpose, an’ a warning, without 
doubt. Now, Jack had never spot nor blemish from head to heel. But 
Jack favoured the Whites, and a White was always smooth as a woman. 

So she would go on by the hour; for the presence of Ursula about the 
place cheered her way, loosened the strings of her tongue, and lightened the 
burden of life. And la, there! Ursula was as sprack as a kitten and 
always ready to lend a hand. A capital good wife she would make one o° 
these days and no mistake. The mother in Rizpah warmed towards the 
maiden who was William’s sweetheart; for the heart of a true woman 
never grows so staid as to lose sense of the romance in marriage yet to be. 
This wholesome frankness of the farm—where folk was natural and nothing 
was hidden, because there was nothing to hide—in spite of anxious hours, 
made the days pass by as sweet as summer. 

Yet, in the bosom of Ursula, that afternoon, was a growing restlessness 
that kept her all the time on edge, in spite of herself. She made a cup of 
her two hands, raised it to her mouth, and blew away the chaff over her 
fingers. After all this trouble taken, she threw the wheat upon the ground. 
Then, suddenly, she quickened her pace and strode up into the corner 
where the hedgerow meets the wood. 

Never, by word of mouth, had they agreed to meet ; but, sure as the day 
came round, sumewhere or the other, quiet in the fields, she was certain to 
fallin with young Jack. If she did but pass along the hedge a-nutting, he 
must chance to come that way to pull the boughs down ready to her hand. 
But that afternoon he had not walked across. 

Not that she wanted him—not she. So she said to herself, witha toss 
of the head, as she hastened with quick steps upon the glistening stubble. 
He had his own mind to use, to come or stay away for all she cared. He 
was nothing to her, and never could be—more than a friend of course. 
Yet she cast another glance over her shoulder and gave one more look 
towards the gate. For though there were no more in it than warm blood 
and the joy of youth, Ursula felt neglected. She felt angry with herself, 
too, to be so vexed and disappointed because he was not there. 

Oh well! Some fine day before long, he would want her counsel, as he 
had many a time of late. He was always in some bother or the other, with 
no more headpiece over his shoulders than a great, overgrown boy. She 
could tell by his face when something went amiss ; and the very next time 
she could be too busy to listen to one word of it—so there. 

What a fool she was! Though, for that matter, a body can't help her 
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thoughts; and other folk don’t know what you don't tell, thank goodness. 

Close above her head the nuts hung thick. She stepped down into 
the ditch and climbed the bank, reaching up her bare arm to get at 
a cluster of six. 

From the wood behind her came a rustling of leaves and the snapping 
sound of bushes thrust aside. Her face brightened. Quick as thought she 
understood. To be out of sight of the harvesters, he had gone round and 
pushed his way through the copse. 

So he could not stay away then, even when folk were about, and he 
afraid that they would laugh. She climbed closer into the hedge. There 
was no need to take note of him until he spoke. 

“* Ursie.” 

She turned suddenly round and greeted him in surprise, as if his being 
there were the thing farthest from her thoughts. 

“Hullo, Jack, then! What, is that you?” 

Then Jack, smiling, drawled his usual answer, never changing so much 
as a word. 

“I eyed ’ee out here, Ursie. Zo I thought I mid so well come up.” 

They looked straight into each others’ eyes and laughed. As to the 
little bit o’ flim-flam—that took nobody in. Each knew the other had their 
meeting full in mind. So the pretence only turned to mirth and put them 
at their ease, as it were. 

“Let's go an’ zit down a bit, Ursie, an’ talk,” ‘He begged of her, in a 
coaxing tone, and pointed to a stitch of corn hard by. 

She shook her head. 

“Tidden very likely. Not I,” she said, making much of what, after all, 
was but a very small] matter. 

“‘ But I’ve a-got something to tell ’ee.” 

An anxious look upon his face, altogether out of keeping with his happy- 
go-lucky nature, made her pause. 

“What is it? What foolery have ’ee a-bin up to, now?” she asked, 
sharply. 

“Tis nothing o’ that. ’Tis something I do want ’ee to know, Ursie, 
most partic’lar.” 

Her curiosity was awakened. In the next breath she gave consent. 
“Oh, well there! since ’tis but jus’ for a minute, I don’t so very much 
mind if I do.” 

The sun was some time past the south, but as yet the shadows were not 
long. Jack was in shirt-sleeves, rolled up to the elbows, fresh from his 
work. They walked across and sat down side by side upon the yellow 
stubble, against a cone of leaning sheaves that rose above their heads and 
sheltered them like a hut. They were so hidden that a person might have 
come within ten yards and gone again no whit the wiser that anyone was 
there. 

He took off his hat and threw it down upon the ground. 

‘‘Ursie,” he began, in a whisper, leaning towards her, still with a 
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troubled look in his eyes, ‘‘do ’ee know your vather is at everything he can 
to get away Winterhays? He've a-bin to’em an’ bid good money, so ’tis 
a-told me. So much an’ more ’an ’tis worth, so as to get us out.” 

The girl flushed crimson and her lips set firm. It was just such a bit 
of underhand craftiness as the mind of Jacob Handsford would secretly 
invent. Oh yes. To give these poorer neighbours, whom he hated like 
poison, the last push into the ditch would bring him the greatest joy in life. 
Her heart went with the Whites. 

“But how do ’ee know ?” she presently asked, in the quick, short manner 
that betrays a doubt. After all, it was scarcely to be believed that her 
father could bring himself to give more for anything than it was worth. 

“| had it in to ‘‘ The Bear” of a clerk in to lawyer Winsford’s office, 
that Jacob Handsford, he went in o’ Monday, an’ offered more ’an 'tis 
allowed at to us. For, he zaid, he could zee the widow ‘ud never be able 
to take it up—never in this world. Zo he thought no harm to speak in 
.ime, looking to what was sure to turn out. I do know ‘tis true, Ursie. 
I've a-played skittles wi’ the man, manies 0° times; zo he wouldn't tell 
mealie. But he dropped mea whisper never to fall behind wi’ the rent, 
or maybe they mid be glad o’ the chance to run word an’ take away the 
place to once.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed in a fury of indignation. She could see it all. 
She could hear the very tone of her father’s voice, saying that the Whites 
could never do at Winterhays. 

“*Tis all like un to be zo undercreeping and sly,’’ she cried, and _ the 
words became pictures upon her lips from the feeling with which she 
uttered them. ‘‘ Hie do covet the fields because they do lie zo handy to his 
own. An he do hate ‘ce all, too, like the very old Scratch hiszelf. He do love 
money zo dearly that he can't abear anybody wi’ none to part wi’—or that 
do spend a shilling when he don't. I wish somebody ‘ud do un out o’ it. 
Ido. It*ud do the heart 0° me good to zee un lost every penny-piece that 
he've a-got in the world.” 

From very stress of wrath she stopped. Then, because her anger must 
find something to fix upon—something that could feel it, as it were—she 
turned sharply upon young Jack. 

““An’ why must you be wasting your money at ‘The Bear,” then; 
an’ at skittles an’ foolery, when it’ll take every farthing you can beg or 
borrow to hold your own? I know what it'll be. Vather ‘ull gain his 
ends, no fear! He'll follow an’ follow like a stoat ’pon the track of a 
rabbit. Why, you'll be out o’ house an’ home, as you do go on, afore 
William have a-got time to be back.” 

The youth's countenance fell. He looked down upon the ground and 
pulled up by the roots the stubble that lay close to his hand. His confusion 
- showed quite clearly how much he felt her taunts and how great the power 
she held over him. He was so crestfallen that he could not find a word of 
sense to answer. 

“TH—TI never do it no more, Ursie.” he stammered, humbly, not 
daring to look her in the face. 
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It was the first unkind word she had ever spoken him. All their talk 
had hitherto been pleasant and her manner almost caressing. For, if she 
had an eye to his follies, well, he knew about the wasted milk; and so 
they took things lightly and laughed and were friends. They got along 
together as thick as thieves. He was straight, and strong, and fresh with 
the ruddiness of early youth. Ever since they danced at the revel, his 
fondness for her grew and grew beyond all hiding. It showed through 
everything he said or did. But what could that matter? Her two or 
three years to the good made her a woman, whilst he, although a man 
full-grown, was but a boy in mind. She had the wit to treat him like a 
youth and hold her place. And as for this “ calf-love ”"—his unspoken but 
clearly discovered folly for one older than himself and out of all reach— 
well, he knew as well as the rest of the world that she was only waiting to 
wed with the man of her choice. 

It softened her to see him so put down. 

“Well then, zee that you do do as I do tell ’ee.”” She laughed with an 
air of having taken him under her wing. 

“‘T will, Ursie,” he burst out warmly, in gladness at this return of her 
good humour. “ For there’s nobeddy ’pon earth I do think o’ the zame as 
I do you.” 

** All very well, Jackie,” she said, very slowly, and shaking her head. 

“Tis true!” he cried, raising his voice and looking her straight in the 
face. 

“‘Ah! But I bent zo foolish as to take in all I do hear,” she told him, 
and made a little grimace with her red lips. But although there was 
mockery in the words, in her heart she took delight to feel the power of her 
womanhood, and to know that it held him hand and foot as it were, and always 
at her beck and call. 

He grew more than ever in earnest. 

‘Why, I’d walk barefoot a hundred mile to please ‘ee, Ursie. I would. 
I'd go through vire and water to 

She cut him short. 

“We don’t hear a sound o’ William,” she said, with a shy enjoyment in 
it too, and a glance at him to see how he would take the blow. 

His talk of what he would do for her was brought to a sudden close. 
All the eagerness and gladness fled from his eyes. Again he was dum- 
foundered, and looked down upon the ground. He twisted the long stubble 
round his fingers and crumbled the dry earth away from the roots. 

“No; not a word,” he presently answered, gloomily. 

“But you thought to, didn’ ’ee, Jack?“ she asked, fondling him again 
with her voice, for she could not leave him alone, do what she would. 
‘‘ There, I can zee you did. You do show it by the look o’ “ee.” 

Tis like this,” he said, grimly. He cast away the clod and struck the 
soil from his hands as he spoke; yet he did not dare to look up. “If they 
had a-met wi’ luck, they must ha’ come into port wi’ the prize. But | 
reckon the French ships be scarce, and hard to fall in wi’. There’s a-many 
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have a-bin tookt, an’ many be afeard to zail, though I’ve a-got no doubt 
myself but what he’s right enough.”’ 

‘* But the other ship mid beat his.” 

“Not very likely. She’s zo well found for her size as a real Queen's 
man-o’-war.” 

“Yet, for all that, mid turn out zo. An’ what then, Jack?” 

He glanced up at her quickly when she spoke his name. There was 
something in her manner of speaking deeper than the mere words. Some- 
thing that raised a thought—a hope that died away at once and left him 
ashamed. 

“ He’d lie in a French prison to the end o’ the war,” he said, in a low 
voice. ‘‘ That is, if he should have the luck to live. For they do die of 
fever by the dozen, zo ’tis zaid.” 

Ursula drew adeep breath, and her face grew very grave. She might 
have to live at home for ever (and that was worse than any gaol) if things 
turned out like that. 

‘“That mid be a longful while,” she sighed. ‘* Next-never-come-day, 
mayhap.” 

What with the matter of the land and doubts about the money—and, 
more than all, a secret feeling, unspoken but understood, growing up in the 
mind of each—a gloom and a foreboding had fallen over their talk. For 
both at heart were honest. Yet, as the eyes of Jack fell upon the face of 
Ursula, when she spoke about the dangers of war, that thought, at variance 
to his love for William, had flashed like lightning across his brain. Of late. 
he had gone in dread of William’s return. Even though his brother should 
come to-morrow with enough to get back all the farm, the moment of 
rejoicing, of meeting at the cross-roads where they parted to tramp together 
up Bratton Street, must fall upon him like a blow. Ursula would take no 
heed after that. In a month, or allowing just time enough to ask out the 
banns, she would be married. Again there came into his heart a wish that 
William might not come back. Clear and unmistakable, it lasted only for 
a moment—and was gone. 

They had been talking longer than they knew. A soft shadow from the 
wood fell along the slope of the hill right down to the sheaves against which 
they sat. The shouts of the harvesters came close up to the hedgerow, 
and the great voice of Malachi Webb, from the top of the load, kept 
asking, ‘“‘ Well, where’s young Jack a-got to, then? Where’s young 
Jack?” 

“ He's only gone to courty Ursie Handsford for his brother William, you 
mid depend,” drawled great-uncle Tutchins, and the suggestion was received 
with a roar of laughter ; for all the relatives were again at Winterhays that 
afternoon for the widow's harvest-home. 

“Tis too much to put upon a young feller like Jack, then, I do call,” 
roared Malachi. 

‘* Not but what—he do do his best—by all accounts,” jerked out great- 
uncle Tutchins, out of breath, as he raised sheaf after sheaf on his pick. 
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Then they could hear his fat, double-cunning chuckle as the heavy load 
creaked on. 

‘“‘T had better be getting back to the work, Ursie. They’ve most a-done 
there. There’s only this to carr’, now, an’ they'll be here in a jiffy,”” he said, 
in her ear. 

But the open talk of the harvesters had made Ursula cautious and afraid. 
She quickly laid one hand upon his arm to hold him from getting up until 
the waggon had passed over further from the hedge. 

“ Hearky!”’ all at once she whispered, and held her finger upraised. 
Then they both sat silent to listen. 

Sure enough, close behind them could be heard a quick step rattling 
upon the stubble. It loitered ; sometimes stopping—and then again pass- 
ing on from stitch to stitch. 

They remained quite still. So far, they were out of sight. Like as not, 
whoever it might be would come and go and never dream that anyone was 
nigh. 

Then from behind them strode the widow. She stood, tall and gaunt- 
looking—for worry and summer work when days are long had made her 
thinner than formerly—beside the sheaves next-by. Her face was stern and 
angry. She, too, had overheard. That folk calling themselves kin should 
talk like that made her blood boil. She could scarcely keep from going 
there right and calling great-uncle Tutchins a fool to his face. Only then 
he would go home, now when the work was done, and that looked as _ if she 
saved a supper. But although the widow would find meat and drink of the 
best for anyone who came to her house, there must be no joking at her 
expense. She would give it to great-uncle Tutchins even now. Ah! wait 
until by-and-bye-night, when he got up to go and held out his hand to bid 
good bye. Then she would hold herself up to her full height and say, ‘“ No, 
Girt-uncle Tutchins, I’ve a-made ’ee welcome all alike, but I do only 
care to shake hands wi’ my true friends.” Or, better still, perhaps, to shake 
hands and let him tell how wonderful well he had enjoyed himself, and 
then say, ‘An’ glad I he to hear it. Girt-uncle Tutchins, sure, but I 
should ha’ bin better pleased wi’ your company if I could ha’ felt better 
pleased wi’ yourzelf.” 

An’ then he would look up all in wonder-like, and ask, ‘* What's that 
then?” and she could up and tell him straight out, how, being her own 
uncle by name and blood, she did take it to heart that he should hollar ill 
of his own kin to the four winds for all the world to hear—though as to 
Malachi Webb, she would say, turning round to Malachi with the same, he, 
of course, being only second cousin first removed by his mother’s side, and 
well known to have more tongue than sense, and to talk more than he could 
stan’ to—well, his words being the chakle of a born fool, good or bad, 
weighed of no consequence. 

Let them see how they liked that, and what their feelings must be, there 
before everybody, after they had sat down to so fine a green goose as ever 
was fork stuck into. 
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Yet, though this excitement was fermenting in the widow’s brain, all her 
mind seemed bent upon the wheat. She stooped to pull a handful of green 
stuff, thistles and poppies, from amongst the reed, for it is always the weeds 
that heat and spoil the good crop. She twisted it together tight to find if 
it were full dry; and looked at it with all the doubtsome care for prudent 
husbandry that falls upon a woman lone and husbandless. ‘‘ Please God, 
we ben’t a day too quick,” she muttered to herself--then turned her head 
and saw young Jack and Ursula only a few yards away. 

Then folk had reason for their talk ! 

Her passion for respectability, for a life upright as the wheaten straw 
and clean as the yellow apples on her orchard trees, so that no finger could 
be raised in scorn or laughter at herself or any of her belongings, was deeper 
even than the love of Jacob Handsford for his money. 

They were sitting on the ground close together, leaning with their backs 
against the sheaves, their faces turned towards each other the better to talk. 

Rizpah White was furious. The sight of them at that moment, the 
gossip of the harvesters still ringing in their ears, was more than she could 
bear. The waggons had passed out of hearing and they were alone. 
There was nothing to hinder or to put a check upon her tongue. The 
pent-up anxiety of months of widowhood, the wrath already burning in her 
heart, and now her anger and shame at behaviour giving good cause for 
talk, all found a voice, as with half a dozen hasty strides she stood full in 
front of Ursula, taking no heed of Jack. 

“Zo this is the false-hearted, double-faced huzzy that you be,” she 
cried, stamping her foot, ‘‘to come up to house, day by day, wi’ a face all 
smiles an’ words so soft as butter, an’ all the while to be toling the boy 
from his work till the whole parish do bide a-grinning to zee how you do go 
on. An’ pretty going-ons, too, there must be for folk to talk as they do. 
Why, Girt-uncle Tutchins an’ the rest o’ ’em do know no more than the 
dead how you've a-crope away this day to hidey under the sheaves out 0’ 
sight. Yet they’ve a-zeed enough other times and places, zim-zo, to make 
the name o’ Ursie Handsford a bye-word all the country round. But a 
maid wi’ her name in everybody’s mouth is no better than a fool, if she do 
think to wed an honest man. Why, William, if his pride is but half so hot 
as his temper, ‘ull throw ’ee off like a wold shoe, when he do but catch a 
sound o’ what's a-said. An’ right, too. Ido uphold un in it. For, if the 
Whites be poor, sooner ’an he should marry wi’ a thing of a flirtigig o 

Ursula, crimson as a poppy, sprang to her feet. The word hit hard. 
Harmless as it sounds, it meant more than a mere flirtation and carried a 
reproach. It was a name to wound and leave a sting. 

‘* An’ he’s welcome to do as he will,” cried the girl, choking with tears 
that were too proud to flow. ‘An’ when he do come back, you can tell un 
zo—if he ever do—and let un listen to your lies so long as he do like. For, 
whether you be Whites—or Blacks more likely-—I’'ll never come anighst 
any o’ ‘ee again—nor set voot across your door—nor sit down by your vire— 
not if he’s away ten year. An’, mayhap, ‘t'ull be you he'll turn upon when 
he do hear the rights o' it, and then--—" 


He bent his head close over the paper. 
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But, just then, the last load, leaning from the hill as if it were like to 
fall, came slowly jolting along the deep ruts through the gate; with it 
came all the harvesters, whoaing and shouting, as a wheel struck against 
the post. Thus, the dispute, so far as talking was concerned, must needs 
be brought to a sudden end. 

Smarting and quivering under the insult, Ursula turned away and 
hurried home. She would never look at one of them again. In her anger, 
she hoped with all her heart that her father would fiddle away the land. 
And serve the widow right, too. For what had Ursula ever done, more than 
pass a harmless word to have a laugh—unless ’twere to talk to young 
Jack for his own good ? 

As to the feast and all the rest of it, that had made life, of late, worth 
living, at that moment she gave not a thought to such things. She was 
carried away with rage to think they should tattle when she had done no 
harm. She was all the more angry because of a secret knowledge that— 
though she would never bring herself to break with William—her wandering 
fancy had alighted upon young Jack. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HALLOWMAS EVE. 


It was near the end of fall. There had been frosts, and the elms were 
bare. The leaves upon the oaks at Winterhays turned parched and 
brown, and strips of orchard all along the hill looked black, with, here 
and there, a heap of shining, yellow apples gleaming out of the gloom 
between the rows of mossy, leaning trunks. 

From every little house and homestead down the road came the creaking 
of the cider-press, the sour smell of fruit, crushed between layers of straw, 
and dripping its juice down into the vat. The cider-making went on all 
day long; and, after dark by candle-light, Jacob Handsford stayed out in the 
pound-house, paring down the sides, and giving another screw to his apple- 
cheese. 

His habit now was to come in late, eat his bit o’ bread and cheese and 
drink his cup of cider by the hearth, and then to bed. When he went, the 
rest must go. So the time for talking was short, and he and Ursula had 
little or nothing to say to each other. He knew she no longer went to the 
Whites’, but had never asked her why. Ah! like enough the maid was 
affronted when they sent the little gimcrack sheaf to her father. For ‘tis 
one thing to laugh at a joke out in field, but quite another to see it 
a-brought home to your own door, like. In his double-cunning way, Jacob 
knew human nature well—the little weaknesses and the worst side of it, that 
is—so he only chuckled to himself and was shrewd enough to hold his 
tongue. Totwit Ursula was to drive a maid of her spirit back into their 
arms. Ho! ho! wait a month or two; maybe Ladyday, or the Milemas 
after that, and Bratton would see the backs o’ ’em every one. No more 
Whites, Jacks nor Williams, up to hill after that. 
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The girl noted his silence; but that was his secret way, now he was 
plotting in his head 711 the while how to get hold of the land. 

She had never spoken to Jack since they sat together beside the sheaves. 
The talk overheard in the harvest field was a warning to her; for Ursula 
was straightforward and right-minded as a girl need be, except that, for the 
peace of her life, she was driven to fool her father when she could. But 
this was only his own craftiness turning back upon himself. It no more 
proved the maid dishonest than hot words spoken in anger can be taken as 
a sure sign of a bad heart. 

So, for the most part in pride, but something in fear, also, for her good 
name, she kept out of the way. He was out to plough one morning as she 
passed along the footpath through the stubble ground. Rooks were flying 
close above his head to pitch upon the upturned soil behind. Midway 
down the furrow, he pulled up his team and called to her. The field was on 
a slant, and open from below to all the world; so on she went, with only a 
nod and just his name to pass the time of day. And, yesterday, he was 
apple-picking in the orchard against the road. He left the tall, ashen pole, 
with which he knocked the red and yellow apples down, leaning amongst 
the boughs, and ran across to hedge, to wait to have a word as she came 
by. But Ursula caught sight of him and turned back. 

Yet, all day long, young Jack was in her mind. Do as she would, she 
could think of nothing else. She pictured him running in to catch the dog 
right under the bull’s horns, and she held her breath. She remembered 
how he had kissed her after the revel dance. Then she dwelt on quiet 
summer evenings up to farm, and how they had sat together on a stile, 
whilst more than once he read out of a chap-book, bought from fair, how to 
call up in dreams your own true love by rubbing lemons on the four post 
bed, or how to see the man you were to wed, over your shoulder in the 
looking-glass. To tell truth, she had played with edged tools to the 
wounding of her own heart. Whilst she trifled with the boy, she hurt her- 
self. She had caught such an inkling after him she dared not go and talk 
—that was the long and short of it. For she went in dread of William, too. 
He was so hot and jealous, with such a way and a look about him when his 
blood was up, that made her tremble only at the thought. And sometimes, 
for a minute or two, her heart came home. There had been wild gales of 
late, and though their house stood under shelter of the hill, in the great 
open chimney every night she could hear the moaning and the mingled 
threats and wailing of the wind. The sound made her think of the sailor 
far away at sea. 

The storm grew and rose into a tempest—then sank with a sudden lull. 

It shook Ursula to the very soul, and seemed to tell of a ship lost, and 
that William would not be lucky in his voyage. Then she would shudder 
and shrink back into the corner. He loved her true, and she softened in 
awe of the dangers he must undergo. 

Yet, if William should chance never to come back—then— 

At once Ursula shook herself free from what, for the second, was like to 
grow into a wish. 
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It was the last of October, and Ursula was in the kitchen alone, 
Quietly she went out to the door and looked around the barton and the 
stalls. The sky was clear and frosty. Millions of stars shone overhead, for 
it was quite night although the last pale glow of day lingered fading behind 
the western hill. Her father was still at work. The light of his lantern 
shone through the cider-house window and fell dimly upon the top of the 
black faggot-pile in the corner. 

Ursula tripped quietly across. With a glance at the open pound-house 
door, she noiselessly piled up an armful of sticks and logs—as much as she 
could hold and carry, hands, arms, apron and all—and made haste back into 
the house. She threw them down beside the hearth. Then she chose the 
biggest and the best, and hid them all about the place. A heap behind the 
settle ; a handful in the dresser cupboard; and a stick or two, the size of 
her handwrist and long and straight, she stood upright inside the kitchen 
. Clock. She had scarcely finished and swept the floor tidy of tell-tale bits of 
bark and scraps of dried moss, when her father came in. 

The fire was burning brightly and he sat down to warm himself, holding 
out his palms to catch the heat. For the last week or two he had been 
quite jocular—for him. Ursula had seen him like it, at times, before, but 
only when he had made a bargain or sold for more than he thought to do at 
fair. To-day, he had not been from home. She quickly put out his supper ; 
and, whilst he munched his bread and cheese, for once in his life, Jacob 
Handsford talked—really talked. Yet, even to-night, in the main —being in 
a merry mood—his conversation turned on other folks’ mishaps. 

‘* There’s Malachi Webb,” he told her, looking round with eyes half 
closed and speaking mysteriously, as if in fear of being overheard, ‘‘ have a- 
lost two beastés. He can’t tell how. An’ last week his ho’se fell into 
ditch, an’ got so scammed he hant a-bin able to work un since. He’s 
a’most to his wits’ end to know what to do. He do talk loud that 
somebody have a-witched un, he! he! an’ do come an’ ride a_ ho’se- 
back ’pon the chest of un, every night of his life, so as he can't sleep a 
wink. Ha! ha! He’ve a-bin to the wise-man up to Blackford to have it 
a-tookt off. For the wise-man have a-promised to put on such a spell as 
shall lay he that do trouble un in the Red Sea. I tell ’ee what ’tis, Ursie, 
Malachi’ll come to want. Fust, he’ll borrow an’ find it hard to pay, an’ 
then he'll sink down an’ struggle on till he do drop out. Times out o’ 
number I’ve a-zeed the same.” 

Jacob turned back towards the fire and grimly shook his head. To the 
girl, witchcraft was so real a danger, that even to hear the word brought 
a shudder that crept to her very finger-tips. 

“Ah!” cried her father, again glancing sharply up, ‘ There’s more 
talk ‘an truth in what they do tell us about that. Malachi’s ho’se ud a-bin 
pulled out if he had a-bin about. ’Tis they that do go away a-pleasuring 
that do find these things. Misfortune do drop in upon ’em when they be 
out, ha! an’ bide till they be back. Ay, an’ live wi’ ’em all their lives, like 
as not. Then they do blame it to witching. I wur never witched, myzelf. 
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But, Lord alive! Ursie,” he stopped, and then his voice fell lower and 
more secret still; ‘‘there’s they about do love un zo well that, if they could 
witch Jacob Handsford, they ‘ud never leave un wi’ a thread to his back.” 

Then he sat chuckling to think that, whatever might happen to a fool 
like Malachi Webb, it could never fall to the power of any man to work 
Jacob Handsford any harm. 

The thought pleased him so much that it sent a crumb the wrong way, 
so that he well-nigh choked and fell a-coughing to save his life. 

He was a spare eater, being so small, perhaps, and he laid aside his 
plate. He would have no more; and he stood up, the better to catch his 
breath again, there, inside the chimney. 

“* But hearky, Ursie, the witch don’t live that can do un any hurt. Not 
in mind—nor limb—nor pocket. Zo there! Nor nobody can’t touch what 
he’ve a-got. An’ look here, maid, if you should chance to marry a careful 
man, one o’ my own sort, looky-zee, he mid come here to live, an’ we'd 
keep one house an’ get hold o’ more land. Ay, an’ do our work ourzelves 
wi’ little help an’ cost out o' pocket. Then, one day, you should ha’ so 
much as any two round here. As any dree. You should, ’pon my life.” 

It was Ursula’s breaking off with the Whites and her woebegone look 
that had opened this tempting prospect before his eyes. 

Against the wall, opposite the window, stood an oak bureau, with 
drawers and a slanting cover, turning back upon rests drawn out each side, 
thus making a place to write. In it he kept the book in which he cast his 
figures, and there also he put away and hoarded any letter that might 
chance to come. To-night he did not go to bed at once according to his 
custom. He took a rushlight and went over to his desk. The lock was old 
and broken ; but no one in the house could read, and, such papers being no 
good to steal, Jacob had never put out money to buy a new. That night 
he stayed up full an hour poring over his book. 

Ursula sat upon the settle and watched him. 

What web was he spinning in his brain, now, that made him so busy all 
at once? And what was the meaning of all this talk? He bent his head 
close over the paper; for the rushlight gave but a spark, though, in the 
gloom of that part of the kitchen, enough to light his face and show his 
sharp nose and shaggy eyebrow against the darkness of the wood. His lips 
he held apart in eager expectation, as he set down monies with a crow-quill, 
very small and aslant in the margin at the topmost corner of the page, and 
added up the sum. The girl never liked him less than as she looked at him 
that night. So he would be willing for her to marry if the man had money 
and could work. What did he care so long as she was made to serve his 
ends? The want of hands to till and reap the farm had put this into the 
head of him, and, likely enough, in his eye he had got her future husband, 
too. She pictured the house and the other careful man like himself. One 
of his own sort! It sounded like a grim joke. As true as heaven, there 
were no two such in the wide world. She could have laughed outright if 
he had not been so near. 
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Then both his behaviour and words became linked in her mind with 
his scheming to get the farm of Winterhays. Putting these with what 
young Jack had told her before, she now felt sure of it, beyond doubt. 
The two holdings could be worked from one house—that was the true 
meaning of what he said. He felt so certain of carrying out his scheme 
that he was planning beforehand and counting up the cost. 

Ursula wished with all her heart that she could read. The desire 
was nothing fresh or new. Often before, with the thought of her own 
money—that money which she could not get—came a hankering to pry 
into his book and papers and worm out where it was put and what 
had gone with it. To her simple, country mind this was not a mere 
sum with so much interest added. It was that particular money, left 
her by will, by great-uncle Jeremy Handsford, had on such a day, 
and thereupon put out to use. To-night, also, there came upon her 
a craving to know what he was about—whether he had got anything 
settled for Winterhays. If she were only a scholar to find out! But 
then, to be sure, he would keep it under key, and 

Abruptly he got up, blew out the rushlight, and shut up the desk. 

“*Come on, come on.” 

He snapped the words out with the fretful haste of one who has 
hindered time himself and now comes to hurry other folk. 

Ursula slowly rose and stepped out upon the floor. 

He went himself and lifted the logs, one at a time, from off the 
fire, and stood them upright in the chimney corners to go out. Every 
little stick no bigger than his finger he put back to save. Then he 
stooped, bending nearly two-double over the hearth, and spuddled and 
raked the ashes all abroad with a little pair of brass tongs. Ursula 
stood like a post, but did not offer to lend a hand. She had watched 
him at the like performance hundreds of times before, and hated him 
the more for it every night of her life. 

““Come on, come on.” 

He glanced around to see that everything was safe, and, sheltering 
his rushlight with his hand, went shuffling out of the door. 

Scarcely had he turned his head when the girl stepped behind him— 
hastily, with her foot, scraped a few of the glowing coals together in a 
heap, and followed close at his heels. 

An hour passed. The last flickering green flame had long gone 
out. Even the click of the cooling logs had ceased when Ursula came 
feeling her way back to the hearth. The shuttered kitchen was darker 
than the night. Though she could have walked the house blindfold, 
and put her hand on cup or plate or tinderbox—as she did, without fear, 
every winter morning before light—she was afraid. She stopped to listen 
by the door. Then shut it fast without a sound, took up her store of 
sticks behind the settle, and went across and knelt upon the stones. 

The embers of a wood fire will keep alive for hours. A faint glow 
still peered through the white ashes of the pile Ursula had made, and 


In a minute arose a crackling blaze. 
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she bent forward and blew upon it with her breath. It burst into 
a flame. She chose the smallest of her sticks and, snapped them off, 
reached for a few half-burnt and charred logs thas her father had 
laid aside, built them all together, and blew again. In a minute arose 
a crackling blaze that lighted up the place. Then, from here and there, 
she fetched her logs and soon made herself a roaring fire. 

She brought a low stool and seated herself in the middle, straight 
in face of the sooty, notched chimney-crooks upon which crocks and 
kettles used to be hung. For a long while she sat quite still. It had 
taken her much courage to creep down upon the errand on which she 
was bent. She had begun to undress, and was not clad the same as 
when she went upstairs. There was an old belief that a maid, who 
ate an apple and then combed her hair on Hallowmas Eve, might see 
the man she was to marry looking from behind her into the glass.. Her 
red hair, strong and thick, hung down her back, though some of it, 
from her leaning forward, had fallen loosely around her ears aud dropped 
in front over her shoulders. She had slipped off her skirt. Her short 
petticoat and her hose were all of crimson, and her shoes, brought 
down in her hand and just put on, a ruddy brown. The dancing fire- 
light shone and glanced and flashed and played upon her. There was 
something uncanny in her look, as though she were a witch, or, more likely, 
a maid bewitched, as, with lips parted, and half afraid to move, she 
stared into the flames. 

At last, into the pocket of her petticoat stole her hand. She drew 
out a handful of nuts and laid them in her lap. Then, taking heart, 
she hastily dropped a couple into the ashes. 

For a moment she hesitated. It was natural to say one thing, but 
all her wish and desire prompted another. Yet she must be quick. 

With a stick she pushed the first into the very midst of the heat. 

“William White.” 

Her lips did but just form the words, but made no sound. She thrust 
the other nut forward until the two lay side by side, and louder, but still in 
an awesome whisper, spoke her own name. 

“Ursula Handsford.” 

He was her sweetheart, “in good right” as they say, but she watched 
the nuts with a sinking fear that the omen might prove fair. For they 
neither burnt nor burst, but stood together and blackened amongst the 
embers. 

The fire had blazed out its first fury, and glowed now with a steady light 
and quict strength. A cricket kept chirping in the corner. The slow 
ticking of the tall clock, which the ear never heeded amidst the sounds of 
day, put on a mystery and solemnity in the stillness of the night. 

Suddenly, William went off with a crack that carried him back into the 
chimney ; and the nut called Ursula leapt bang up against the red petticoat, 
so that the girl could not help a scream as she thrust away her stool. 

Then they were not made for cach other. She breathed again. Yet 
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this was but half of it, after all. And now, eagerly, without wasting a 
second, Ursula chose two other nuts, laid them down upon the hearth, and 
pushed them among the live coals with her fingers, so that they were close- 
touching like peas in a pod. 

‘‘John White,” she said, ‘‘ an’—an’—Ursula Handsford.” 

In a minute they were both afire. They burnt like candles witha steady 
flame, and went out near about together. Ursula first, as she might look 
to do, being the elder by a year or two. Truly, they were like man and 
wife, who live in union all their years, and fall to asties in one grave. 

A thrill of gladness sprang up in Ursula’s heart. The two omens did 
nct disagree, but fore-tokened as she would have them do. There were 
times to try these things, and then the signs came true. And this was 
Hallowmas Eve, when all the pixies were abroad, the strongest night for 
spells of all the year. 

Yet, when she ate the apple, a hedgerow crab, there came no vision in 
the glass. , 

Close upon her delight followed a misgiving that this burning of nuts 
might mean little or nothing. It was so easy. Maidens for the most part 
laughed when they talked of it; though, to be sure, it had told the truth 
hundreds of times as they all could well vouch for. 

There flashed upon the brain of Ursula a recollection of a spell Jack had 
read out from the chap-book. It could bring up the very figure and 
presence of the man, just as he would be, even if the maid had never set 
eyes on him before. But the thought of that made her shudder. _ Besides, 
to do it she must go out in the dark. 

No doubt it was a sure thing. The very names of people who had done 
it and the places, too, were certain knowledge. She got up from her 
stool, walked half-across the kitchen, and then stopped. She had not the 
heart to goon. Yet it was nothing to do—to cross the barton and open 
the barn. Any other night, if needs be, she would have gone without 
thought. Scarcely knowing what she did, she went into the milkhouse and 
peered out of the window into the yard. From the deeper darkness under a 
roof the starlight without looked quite bright. She could make out the 
lines of the paving-stones, the pump, the tree upon which the milk pails 
were hung to drain and keep dry, the wall and gable of the barn. To work 
the spell aright, she must be unseen and alone. Everything was fitting. 
After all, it had been done hundreds of times, and nobody ever one bit the 
worse—or the book would have given a warning, certain sure. 

She drew the dairy-house bolt and went out, taking the barn’s key from 
under the eaves as she passed. She was to stand midway upon the barn’s 
floor where they threshed the corn, with both doors open, and raise three 
times the winnowing sieve above her head. Then her future husband would 
pass through, the way o’ the wind, in his everyday dress, in the very 
appearance of his trade, calling, or degree. 

But having found courage to start on her undertaking, Ursula was carried 
forward, in spite of her fears, on a whirl of growing excitement. 
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All her preparations were quickly ready—the heavy doors pushed back, 
the sieve found—she scarcely knew how. 

At the back, the barn opened towards the fields, and above a dark line 
of orchard tops, but just below the black durn-head of the door, shone a 
great planet, sharp and bright, to which the stars around looked pale and 
small. There was nota sound of bird, or bat, or any moving thing, and 
barely a breath of wind. 

. The girl’s limbs shook and trembled so that she had scarcely strength to 
stand and raise her arms. But she nerved herself to the effort. 

Once—twice—— 

The sieve dropped from her hands. With a cry she stepped back, and, 
to save herself from falling, clutched the wooden wall that parts the raised 
threshing-floor from the bay of the barn. Something she saw that terrified 
her, brought her heart into her throat and stopped her breath, yet she could 
not turn away her eyes. Dim in the gloom, yet unmistakable in the better 
light of the doorway, stood the dusky figure of a man. It stopped—moved 
slowly towards her across the floor. Then stopped again. 

“ Ursie.” 

Her name was spoken in a low whisper that filled the barn and died 
away amongst the rafters and the roof. Yet she knew the voice of the 
young Jack White. She was afraid. She did not dare reply. Even if she 
could have found the heart to speak, she had no tongue to utter word, but 
still clung to the board, and held her breath in fear she might be heard. 

“‘Ursie. Where be? I saw the door ope as I passed along the path— 
gwaine home from uncle Moggses nut-crack night. We’ve a-had pretty 
high-digees sure ’nough—what wi’ the bean-mow, an’ the hempseed, an’ 
one thing an’ t’other. I thought what you were up to, Ursie, when I heard 
the hinge go creak. I want to talk to ’ee, Ursie. Where be?” 

So it was truly he and no ghost. 

The girl drew a deep sigh, half gasp and half sob. He stretched out his 
hand and groped and found her in the dark. At once she clutched him by 
the arm and held him fast. 

“Why, you be all to a trem'le,” he began. 

“Oh, Jack. I be gallied a’most to death,” she panted. ** For little 
sooner did I raise my han’ than you walked in an’ I thought—I thought— 
I thought mid-be the devil did do it, Jack.” 

“Come onan’ zit down!” he begged of her. ‘‘ Your vather brought 
in a wheat-mow, only to-day morning, for I chanced to zee un, myself. 
Come in on the sheaves. 

She was pliant asachild. He led her off the barn’s floor into the 
right-hand bay, and they sat down close together, side by side, very much as 
they were when last they talked in the harvest-field. Only now the widow’s 
open speech had said all that before was hidden! And Ursula’s wits were 
scattered, too, with the fright and strangeness of this unexpected meeting. 

“T thought I should never come nighst ‘ee again, Ursie, to talk to ‘ee, 
that is. I did lic in wait to have a word, but you did keep out o’ the way. 
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There, I’ve a-bin wild about 'ee, an’ I’ve a-bin a fool, too, an’ spended 
money an’—an’ all. You kep’ me out o’ it afore, by what you did use to 
zay. I don’t care now—not what do hap nor what I do do. For I do 
love ’ee dearly, I do, an’ always shall.” 

As he said it he drew her closer to him, but doubtfully, as if half afraid 
of meeting only with upbraiding. 

With a sudden impulse, the outcome of her fright, her fears, and the 
joy his words gave her, she threw her arms around his neck and held 
him tight. Her loose hair was across her cheek. He thrust his fingers 
amongst it and against her throat. There was no need of words. They 
kissed each other again and again, with all the burning gladness of a full 
love for the first time acknowledged. There could be no trifling—no 
disguising of their passion after that. 

His kisses burnt her. She could bear no more and turned aside her 
lips. A sense of danger crept over her, a knowledge of the night, a dread 
lest another might detect the open door, as young Jack had done. She 
drew herself away and pushed him roughly from her. 

“‘T must go in,” she said, and the words sounded sudden and harsh. 

A recollection of William came upon him. He had loved and 
worshipped this elder brother in no half-hearted way. He would never 
again be able to look William in the face. 

‘Don’t ’ee go, Ursie,” he entreated, and took her by the arm. ‘ Bide a 
bit, an’ tell what we shall do.” 

He was ‘“‘so wonderful easy-led’’ as Rizpah had before declared. 
Their love was come to light. There was no going back. He saw 
the plight to which it led them, but he relied upon Ursula already, and was 
willing, without question, to act as she might say. 

They stayed awhile and talked in the darkness. 

Neither one could see the faintest glimmer of the other's face; for the 
barn was lighted only by the open doors, and the bay in which the sheaves 
were placed was dim even in broad day. But she grasped his hand and 
held it on her lap. 

There came to Ursula a longing to explain and excuse herself. 

“T tell ’ee, Jack, I—I was never in love wi’ William,” she stammered, 
in broken sentences. ‘‘ But I wur so miserable in the house. There, he— 
he comed along, an’ I liked un well enough—an’ I took un. Not but what 
I was that afeard o’ un, sure, that at times I did a’most love un. An’ if so 
be he had a-wed wi’ me—an’ took me out o’ it all—then I would ha’ loved 
untrue. An’ I wur terrible upset the day he went. But there wur no 
depth in it, like. For I do tell “ee true, Jack, all my heart have a-bin zet 
upon ee, since the night o’ the revel.”’ 

‘* Let's marry to once an’ settle all,” he said. 

“ But what o’ your mother? You be boun’ to live to Winterhays.” 

“ Ay, you know, but once wed, not a word to be said.” 

“And do ‘ee think Ursula Handsford is the one to come where she isn 
a-wanted ?”’ 
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“But she took to ’ee wonderful, Ursie—an’ would do again.” 

The widow’s words still rankled, and Ursula was proud. 

‘It didn’t look much like it then, by what she said. An’ if I do but 
cast my eye ‘pon ’ee in church, she’ll frown so black as a thunder-cloud 
An’ if we should marry in such haste, it’ll be the talk o’ the country.” 

‘But what o’ that? If we do meet, they’ll talk, an’ there'll be no 
living wi’ mother then.”’ 

‘“*T tell ’ee what, Jack, you had best to tell her outright. That we've 
a-caught a mind to each other. Thatso ’'tis, an’ we can’t help it, like. 
That I’ll never wed wi’ William now, not if I do diea maid. For I’ve a-got 
all my mind upon ’ee, Jack, an’ I can’t zay no otherwise.” 

‘An’ if she won’t hear o’ it—what shall us do?” 

“Then we'll act as do fall out. For I’ll ha’ none but thee, Jack, come 
what may. An,’ at the wo’st, we'll zet up for ourselves wi’ a few cows in a 
small way. An’ we’ll fo’ce my own bit o’ money out o’ Vather to do it, 
whether he will or no. For I will have it—if needs be—so there. By 
hook or by crook!” 

As she spoke, the girl got up, fuJly bent this time upon going. 

By the barn’s door she stopped to set things straight. But he put his 
arm around her again, and they kissed good-bye. 

‘**Come out to-morrow, Ursie dear,” he whispered. 

‘* Come an’ meet me up in wood.” 

“T will.” 

‘* Zo as to tell what your mother do zay.” 

He hesitated. He would rather have married without a word and made 
all sure. But he had no power to do other than she wished. 

“ Twill, Creep in quiet, an’, when you be abed, I'll lock all up an’ lef 
the key for ’ee to find to-morrow on the wall. Then, if your father should 
hap to hear a sound, he can never guess ’twas you.” 

So they parted. She crept into the silent house and no one knew. But, 
as she stole upstairs, and all night after as she lay awake, beneath the 
rapture of this new-found love lay a vague dread of threatening evil yet to 
come. 
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YE OLDE OSTRICHE INNE. 


BY ROGER WAYBROOK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WILSON. 


more vividly impressed upon us. The drama of life shifts rapidly, 

as civilisation, in its swift, onward rush, ruthlessly mows down old 

landmarks before it. From the ashes of the hovel rise the stately 
mansion ; the railway, piercing to the heart of the peaceful country, sweeps 
away, like cobwebs, picturesque old cottages, sowing staring “villa 
residences” in their room, which carry the appearance of having been on a 
visit to London, bringing back with them something of the gloss and 
swagger of metropolitan suburban life. 

Fora village to expand into a thriving town, and green fields to become a 
brick and mortar paradise for the jerry-builder, is the general rule, but, 
happily for lovers of old-world days and fashions, there are some few 
exceptions remaining. Let imagination carry us back to the old coaching 
days, when, seated on the box-seat of a phantom coach behind four ghostly 
“ spankers,” we are whirled along the great West Road. The coach (let us, 
since imagination is unbounded, call it the Comet of the old days) is a 
strong, well-built, canary-coloured drag, with a bull’s head on the doors and 
a Saracen’s head on the hind boot. It carries fourteen persons, and is 
guaranteed of a speed of ten miles an hour; but here again imagination 
refuses to be trammelled by any such condition. There are two pistols in 
the cases, and a big, bell-mouthed blunderbuss is kept in handy readiness for 
the Turpin boys. 

As we dash down the long, dingy street of Brentford, the phantom guard 
blows a faint blast on his horn; faster we go, passing the doorway of that 
quaint inn, the ‘ London Apprentice,” around whose doorway the ghosts 
of Hogarth’s time seem for ever grouped; on past the river almshouses and 
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the little garden by which the dark, barge sails flit, towards the legendary 
ground of Hounslow. 

It is a temptation to linger here awhile, and, by a wave of the magician’s 
wand, call together the dispersed bodies of the highwaymen who once rattled 
in chains above the Hounslow furze bushes, in the days when thirteen 

S gibbets, a shapeless bundle 
dangling from each, stood 
near Bason Bridge on the 
road to Heston. 

From earliest records, 
Hounslow Heath was a 
notorious ride for high- 
waymen, who, though 
vested to the youthful 
mind with a glamour cast 
over them by deeds of 
reckless daring or courtly 
gallantry, were for the 
most part sorry humbugs 
after all. They seldom 
a bas a a cared to attack armed 
= ite 4 = travellers, except by sur- 
prise or force of numbers ; 
while innkeepers, ostlers, 
barmaids, turnpike-men, 
and carriers, were all in 
their pay. They had their 
seasons of starvation, 
short commons, and 
danger, alternating with 
gambling and wild drink- 
ing in a desperate reaction, 
A: but the end was invariably 

AGaIGoR: the same: the dim, stone 
room, the hard jury, and 
steel-faced judge ; then the 

unrivetting of the fetters, the presentation of the nosegay, the bellman’s 
mechanical verses, and the last grim ride, backward, up Holborn to 
Tyburn. 

Many and fascinating as are the memories connected with Hounslow 
Heath, it is not our destination for the present ; on we dash, past the Scotch 
firs where Mr. Steele was murdered, and the pond where Mr. Mellish was 
done to death, till we draw up, to the sound of a shrill blast on the phantom 
horn, in front of the Ostrich Inn at Colnbrook. 

Having for many years been left out in the cold in the world’s progress 
through there being no railroad, and the coaching days having faded, like 
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many other pleasant things, into the dim and shadowy regions 
of the past, the Colnbrook of to-day wears an old-world, for- 
gotten sort of air—a veritable Sleepy Hollow—whose quietude 
is rarely broken in upon save by the bell of the great modern 
nuisance, the 
cycle scorcher, 
as, doubled over 
his handle bars, 
he dashes 
through on his 
way to Windsor. 
Yet, standing in 
its quaint, strag- 
gling street, a 
vivid imagina- 
tion can easily 
people it with 
the rank and 
fashion of de- 
parted days. 

On this side 
is King John’s 
old house—in 
close proximity 
to the little 
island on the 
Thames called 
Runnymede— 
whence he rode 
sullenly to the 
scene of his 
great mortifica- 
tion. Truly, 
Magna Charta must have been a bitter pill to swallow. A few doors higher 
up is the ancient inn, the ‘‘ Catherine Wheel,” where Henry VIII. stayed 
with Queen Catherine and their suite. But it is round the ‘ Ostrich” that 
the chief interest and traditions of Colnbrook are centred. It. was always 
the inn of the place, frequently resorted to by the “‘ visitors wending to and 
from the palace at Windsor” as far back as the time of Edward I., and 
where the ambassadors used to put up in order to robe themselves before 
being presented to Royalty. In Froissart’s ‘‘ Chronicles,” he says, of four 
ambassadors to Edward III., ‘“‘ So they dyned in the Kygne’s chamber, and 
after they departed, lay the same night at Colbrook.”” The inn is picturesque 
in the extreme, with gabled roof and diamond-paned windows. Over the 
archway in the centre is the frame of a doorway, and the ledge on which 
rested the balcony from which, over a small drawbridge, the ‘‘ quality” 
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stepped to and from the coach into, or out of, the long reception chamber 
that ran the whole width of the house. With what a stately air and in- 
comparable bow one of the Court beaux would hand My Lady Betty from 
her seat, she bending her proud, powdered head in acknowledgment as 
she drew her brocaded skirts over the sill. Those were right merry days 
for Colnbrook. ; 

The interior of the inn is panelled with beautifully-grained chestnut 
wood, all grown on Hounslow Heath. In the lower part of the house, a 
perverted taste has allowed this to be painted or papered over, but, in the 
upstairs rooms, it is left as it originally was. One of these, an old, old 
chamber, low-ceiled and musty smelling, is called Queen Elizabeth’s room, 
and has her coat of arms placed over the mantel. She stayed there once, 
while a wheel of her coach, which had come off, was replaced. It is a 
glooming enough chamber, even on a bright, sunny day, with a sombre, 
cumbrous-looking four-poster taking up a third of its space—a bed that 
looks haunted with evil shapes and ghostly visitors more likely to banish 
sleep than to induceit. Next to this isthe Blue Chamber, or Dick Turpin’s 
room; that hero of the highways having always used it, and from its 
window he once sprang out into the courtyard below when being hotly 
pursued by officers of the law. Among the other old furniture is an ancient 
chest on which is lettered ‘‘ God give Jeames Stiles grace, 1695.” This 
room possessed four doors and a hidden communication with a large attic 
room running the whole length of the building. 

This mysterious Blue Chamber has an older and more ghastly reputation 
than the one gained for it by the presence of Turpin—dating back to several 
centuries before his time. In its earliest days it was nothing better than a 
gruesome old death-trap, with a record of no fewer than 60 murders com- 
mitted in it. Mr. Gyll says of the ‘‘Ostrich” that ‘it had a sad reputation for 
the systematic removal of strangers.” With such a stigma upon its hospitality, 
one rather wonders that it continued to be such a favoured resort for 
travellers. And yet the present proprietor of the inn assured us that he 
slept in that murder-haunted room, and enjoyed perfect repose, untroubled 
by ghosts, or even a bad dream. Notsothe children of the former land- 
lord: they were all mightily afraid to enter it. Here is the story of the 
Blue Chamber. 

In the days of Henry I., there lived one Thomas Cole, a clothier of 
Reading, who, by reason of his reputation for honesty and wealth, was 
always known as Thomas of Reading. It was the tragic ending to his life 
which gave the place the name of Colnbrooke (Cole-in-brooke) and the 
stream which runs past the inn garden to be called the Colne. 

Thomas of Reading had two friends, also clothiers: Gray of 
Gloucester, and William of Worcester. It was the custom of the three 
worthies to journey to London together on their periodical visits to the 
metropolis, dining at the “Ostrich” on their way, and lodging there for the 
night on the homeward journey. Thomas of Reading always gave the 
money he had with him into the keeping of the good-wife of the inn until 
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the morning, and it was this misplaced confidence which led to his ultimate 
destruction. 

The plan employed by the worthy innkeeper and his wife for the 

systematic removal of rich travellers was perhaps almost unparalleled in 
fiendish ingenuity, and compels a reluctant admiration for the completeness 
of its design. On the arrival, alone, of a desirable victim, the husband 
would say, “‘ Wife, there is now a fat pig to be had if you want one,” to 
which she would answer, “I pray you put him in the hog-stye till to- 
morrow.” He was then put to sleep in the Blue Chamber, which was 
immediately over the kitchen. It contained the best furniture in the house, 
and the bedstead, though small, was most cunningly carved, with the feet 
fast nailed to the floor, so that it could not be pushed aside. Underneath 
the bed was a trap-door, so arranged that, by pulling out two iron-pins in 
the kitchen below, the whole fell in such a manner that the victim was 
plunged into an immense iron cauldron, filled with boiling water, which was 
used for brewing. As soon as the worthy couple judged that their prey was 
soundly asleep, he was let down, scalded, and drowned, without being able to 
even cry out. Placing a ladder, kept in readiness in the kitchen, up to the 
floor of the chamber, they took away the man’s money and clothes. The 
falling floor was then lifted up again by its hinges, made fast as before, and 
the dead body taken out of the cauldron and thrown into the river which 
ran close to the house. If any of the other guests, who might have chanced 
to talk with the murdered man overnight, should ask for him in the morn- 
ing, the good-man would make answer that he had taken horse a good while 
before day, he himself having risen early to see him off. As a matter of 
fact, he had got up almost before dawn, taken the dead man’s horse out of 
the stable, and ridden it to a barn a mile or two away, where he safely 
locked it in. Before it was let free, mine host’s custom, to ensure safety, 
was to “‘dismark” it by cropping its ears or its tail, or even putting out 
one of its eyes, so that the poor beast should not be recognised. 

Now, after some time, it chanced that Thomas of Reading had occasion 
to go to London oftener than his two friends, so that he sometimes 
journeyed alone. As he was exceedingly rich at this time, the host and 
hostess of the ‘‘ Ostrich”? marked him for their next victim, and on his first 
visit he was laid in the fatal chamber. But it so happened that Gray of 
Gloucester arrived unexpectedly that same night, so, for the first time, he 
escaped. When next he rode that way alone, he was laid there again, but - 
before he fell asleep, one came riding through the town and ‘“‘cried 
piteously that London was all on a fire; that it had burned down 
Thomas a Becket’s house in West Cheap, and agreat number more in the 
same street ; and yet,” quoth he, “the fire is not yet quencht.” 

Thomas of Reading was greatly agitated by these tidings, for, before 
leaving London, he had received a great piece of money from that same 
Beckett, and had also left many writings at the house in West Cheap, some 
of them relating to the King’s business. It was necessary, therefore, that 
he should take horse and ride back to London without delay. This 
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frustration of his plans made the 
innkeeper frown. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” 
said he, ‘‘the next time will pay 
for it all.” 

A special providence would 
appear to have been watching 
over Cole, though its patience 
gave way at last. On his next 
visit, a couple, staying in the 
house, fell out at dice to such a 
degree that the would-be mur- 
derers themselves, knowing 
Thomas to be a man of great 
authority, roused him up to beg 
his assistance in settling the 
quarrel, because “by it they 
doubted to lose many things.” 

A fourth time he came alone 
to the Inn, but fell so sick that 
he could not sleep without some- 
one to watch beside him, and so 
again he escaped. But, from that 
time, Cole’s guardian angel spread 
her wings and left him to the 
mercy of the cruel fate that had 5 
been dogging his footsteps so re- The OSTRICH INN ~ 
lentlessly, sure that sooner or CLABROWK, 
later he must be left unprotected. 

Nor would he himself be warned 

by many signs, for the old chronicle has it that “ on his next journey, his 
horse stumbled and broke one of its legs, so that he had to turn back and 
get another, for there seemed nothing for it but he must go to Colebrook 
that night. On the way there, too, he was so heavy with sleep he scarce 
could keep himself in the saddle, and as he came near to the town his nose 
suddenly burst out a-bleeding.”’ 

Some foreboding must have lain heavy on his mind, for his heart was 
sad and he could not eat. The innkeeper and his wife tried to rally his low 
spirits, saying, ‘‘ Jesus, Master Cole; what ails you, to-night? Never 
did we see you thus sad before; will it please you to have a quart of 
burnt sack?” 

“ Willingly,” quoth he. But it availed him not to try drowning his 
sorrows in the flowing bowl. A little later he said:— 

‘“‘T have but one child in the world, and that is my daughter, and half 
that I have is hers and the other half, my wife’s. But shall I be good to 
nobody but them? In conscience, my wealth is too much for a couple to 
possess, and what is our religion without charity ? And to whom is charity 
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more to be shown than to decayed householders? Tom Dove, through his 
love of jollity and good-fellowship, hath lost his all. Good mine host; 
lend me pen, ink, and paper, for straightway I will write a letter to the 
poor man and give him something. God knows how long I shall live.” 

“Why, Master Cole, what have you written here?” cried the inn- 
keeper, when his guest handed him the document. ‘‘’Tis no letter, but a 
will you have written.” 

“’Tis true,” said Cole; “‘and I have but written that which God put 
into my mind.” Then he folded it up, sealed it, and desired his host to 
send it at once to Exeter; nor was he satisfied till he had himself hired the 
man to carry it. Then, sitting sadly in his chair, he presently burst forth 
a-weeping. 

The worthy couple of the inn were rather disturbed by their victim’s 
heaviness of heart, and the man was for leaving him alone; but the woman, 
like another Lady Macbeth, was relentless, and rallied her husband on his 
failing courage. ‘‘ What, man, faint you now? Have you done so many 

_ and shrink at this?” To clinch her arguments, she showed him a quantity 
of gold that Cole had put into her charge. 

Listening at the door of the Blue Chamber, they heard his regular 
breathing. Down they went into the kitchen, drew out the iron pins, the 
bed fell, and he was dropped into the cauldron. Between them, they 
dragged his body down to the river, and then disposed of his clothes; but 
when the man went to the stable to take away Cole’s horse, they found it 
had got loose into an adjoining meadow, and so on to the highway. 

In the morning came a man who had found the horse wandering on 
the highway, but the ostlers at the ‘‘ Ostrich” said they had missed no 
horse, so he took it back to his own house. 

On the third day, Cole’s wife, growing uneasy, sent one of her men on 
horseback to search for his master. ‘‘If,”’ said she, ‘‘ you meet him not 
between this and Colebrook, ask for him at the ‘ Ostrich’ ; if you find him 
not there, ride to London, for I doubt he is either sick or some mischance 
hath befallen him.” The fellow did so, and was told at the ‘‘ Ostrich ” that 
he had travelled on to London onsuchaday. Puzzled by this, the man 
made enquiries in the town, when he was told of the horse found wandering 
on the highway. Recognising it as his master’s, he went back with it to 
the “‘ Ostrich,” but, getting no satisfaction, went to the justice. 

That night the innkeeper fled secretly away, but, as soon as his flight 
was known, the woman was apprehended and, being examined, confessed 
the truth. The man was soon after captured in Windsor Forest, and both 
were hanged, but not before they had given a full account of their wicked 
deeds. The falling floor was devised by the wife, and made by the husband, 
who was a carpenter. By the aid of the hideous contrivance they had 
compassed the death of sixty persons. 


THE IDLER’S CLUB. 
MY FAVOURITE FOLLY. 


BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE, ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, G. B. BURGIN, 
AND ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


Ws should love all our children alike, moralists have told us, 
Frankfort Moore and, of course, we always do what moralists tell us we should 
ares do; so that the suggestion that we show any favouritism 
among our large family of follies grates upon us. Personally, 
I can affirm my complete impartiality in this respect. I have no favourite 
folly. Every member of the family is dear to me—for the time being; but, 
like a proper match-making mother, I endeavour to get rid of my family at the 
expense of my neighbours as soon as possible ; still, there is always an occupied 
cradle in my nursery of follies, containing a dear little cherub-devil who is very 
dear to his father’s heart, and who will, I trust, some day be kicked out of his 
father’s front door never to return. 

I think that my earliest folly was wisdom. I cultivated wisdom, not as one 
having money cultivates orchids—as a graceful, but wholly superfluous addition 
to evening dress—no, I did not cultivate wisdom in this way; I cultivated it as 
the vegetarian cultivates the cabbage—or is it the thistle ?—as something for 
daily use. Well, that, I think, was a very fair initial effort in folliculture. 
Luckily, I soon found that it was folly to be wise, and I chucked my wisdom—I 
have not been troubled much with it since. My next folly was fancying that I 
could get the better in single combat of a personage at school who went by the 
name of “ Big Brown”—occasionally, ‘* Bully Brown.” Well, five minutes in 
front of Mr. Brown convinced me that I had taken an optimistic view of the 
advantages of the duel over those of arbitration. I have been an advocate of 
arbitration ever since. Having failed as a pugilist, 1 felt that life offered no 
alternative to me except setting up as a poet. For years I cherished the poetical 
folly close to my heart; but it was whacked out of me. Then came the cricket 
folly. I played cricket for eight hours a day. At the end of a couple of seasons 
I found that I had one joint in my right hand intact, and I resolved to keep it so. 
Therefore I gave up cricket and took to African travel and big game. After a 
year I found out that the big game was not worth the candle. Then the literary 
folly took possession of me. I fancied that I could make my mark in literature. 
Now everybody knows that it is only when a man cannot write that he makes 
his mark. Well, the first half-dozen books that 1 wrote enjoyed so large a 
measure of unpopularity that I began to think I might become a literary man 
after all. Alas! I was rudely undeceived ; my next baok sold by the thousand, 
so I knew that it could not possibly have any literary qualities. Still I 
persevered. 1 determined that I would not be disheartened; I wrote book after 
book, expecting that some day one of them might be recognised as literature, 
and treated by the public with that neglect which, I need hardly say, is, in some 
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people’s eyes, the only guarantee of the excellence of a book. Up to the present, 
however, I have received nothing but discouragement, and now, what with 
serial rights, book rights, American editions, Colonial editions, Tauchnitz 
editions, German editions, French editions, Danish editions, and Russian 
editions, I know that that last and most abiding folly—that of being recognised 
as a produce of Literature—must one day be chucked with the other follies 
which have made me believe that the world is eminently adapted as a place of 
residence for men—and women. 
* * * 


I take very much pleasure in stating that my favourite 

Arnold Golsworthy folly is Drink. When I have a great deal of work on hand, 

is imaginative, = snd have an opportunity of doing something that will shake 
up my better nature into good going order, I like to sit 
down in a comfortable chair with my Drink and let everything else go. There is 
a homely sort of feeling in being surrounded with two or three different kinds of 
‘Drink, by the side of a good fire, while the self-imposed task of emptying several 
bottles calls forth a show of that pluck and determination that have made our 
race celebrated wherever the rates for advertising are fairly cheap. It is most 
amusing, as the evening wears on, to find yourself unable to say, positively, 
whether you are holding a glass in your hand, or whether you are merely 
pressing your clenched fist to your lips in the trustful hope of thereby assuaging 
a thirst which a couple of hours of steady application have failed to remove. 
You do not need the sparkling jest or the jovial wit to make you merry at such a 
time, as you have got to laugh anyhow, whether there is a joke or not. It 
happens automatically. I have sometimes found myself sitting in my chair, all 
alone, positively shrieking with laughter, and I do not seem to remember having 
said anything funny, either. It is no doubt part of the excellent system of Drink, 
and proves what the moralists are always saying, that the man who sticks to the 
business he has in hand, with industry and perseverance, is bound to get the 
laugh anyhow. 

But, apart from its hilarious side, Drink is an all-round entertainer. When 
you feel that you have got to give up laughing or break a sinew somewhere, the 
mysterious experiences begin. Sometimes, while you are drinking steadily, you 
will hear a crash, and you can’t feel your glass in your hand any more. This is a 
really weird mystery. Where the glass is gone to it is impossible to say; but, 
generally speaking, it will be found the next morning on the floor in a fragmentary 
condition. How it got there, or who knocked it out of your hand without your 
noticing it, is a greater mystery than boarding-house hash. There is something 
particularly uncanny, too, in the way you get moved about by unseen agencies 
after you have finished your drinking for the evening and have gone to bed. 
You remember distinctly having hung your clothes up in their proper place, and 
having retired in good order, and yet in the morning you wake up and find 
yourself lying in the bath dressed from top to toe in your drinking suit, just as 
you put it on the evening before. By what mysterious agency you were taken 
out of your bed at night, and dressed during your sleep, and laid down ina 
different part of the house altogether, you will never know. There is a smack of 
Aladdin and the Arabian Nights about it all. And when you come to consider 
that you can see the whole thing through for five and ninepence, and a penny on 
the bottle, it is clear that our forefathers, who built up this wonderful era of 
civilisation, did not bleed and die in vain. 

* ® * 
It seems rather an insult, when you reflect on the wisdom which 
G. B. Burgin has hitherto marked your method of life, that you should be asked 
deliberates. about your favourite folly. Of course, every one else has follies, 
but—— Ah, well! if it hadn’t been for my phonograph, I should 
not have joined in this stripping the curtains from what was once a proud and 
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isolated soul. Now, I’m isolated —-very much against my will. And it all arose 
about that acc—I beg your pardon—that “ demnitioned” phonograph. 
* * * 


Robert Barr used to have a phonograph and talk vigorously 

Barr began it. into it. He can put more vigour into the English language than 

any man I know, with the exception of Rudyard Kipling. I have 

modelled myself on Robert Barr for a good many years, and when I used to pass 

his room and hear something like this, it filled me with envy:—(Barr speaking) : 

‘“‘ Now the Count Rodolpho was one of those men—one of those men—one of 

those men who—— Where the Dickens is my cigarette-holder ? Now, the Count 

Rodolpho—— Hang it! I’ve said that three times. _Where—oh, here it is! 
Now, I'll turn the thing on,and see how much I’ve done.” 

When he turned the thing on, it would repeat his remarks about the cigarette- 

holder until the Count Rodolpho had to take a back seat. 

* * * 


It seemed to me such a fine thing to have something that 
The Moral Grandeur couldn’t talk back to you whatever you said to it that, when 
of the Phonograph. the new and revised version of the phonograph came out, I 
hied me to an agent and bought one. I was under the 
impression that all you had to do was to pay five pounds and turn a handle, The 
agent also said that, when the author's great brain grew a-weary with his task, he 
could put on a musical cylinder and listen to an air from “The Geisha,” or 
“ Dreamland Faces,” or some trifle of that sort, just to refresh himself before 
continuing his arduous struggle for fame. I bought ten of these cylinders, and 
spoiled three of them the first day. Each cylinaer cost half-a-crown, and the 
repairs to the phonograph came to thirteen and nine. I thought that if I 
mastered the fancy branches of the machine first, I could go on to the more 
solid ones afterwards. That was the conceit of ignorance. 
* e * 


Each cylinder is wrapped up in cotton wool, fragments of 
What happened, which make a point of getting into what is technically known as 
“the speaker’ (not yourself, but the machine). When this 
happens, it annoys the phonograph and it swears at you ina harsh, guttural voice. 
You don’t quite know what it says, but it sounds as if it were not fit for 
publication. The machine plays a few bars in a faint whisper, and you touch 
something else, which again hurts its feelings, and makes it roar at you. If you 
put on the “loud funnel,” that again is where the fun'll comein. If you place the 
two branching tubes into your ears, the noise is simply deafening, and, forgetting 
where you are, you begin to dance and upset the machine. Then there’s another 
thirteen and nine to pay, besides the bother of dragging it up to town. 
e ° * 


Our rector let me in for that. He said, “It is so-eh 

nice to-eh see a great writah unbend, that-eh, with your 

My Phonograph permission, 1 will bring Mrs. Stevenson and the children to 
Party. afternoon tea, and you can play us a tune on it.” I said I 
only turned the handle, and that we must let nature take its 

course; but he would bring Mrs. Stevenson and the children 

(four). While I explained the theory of the thing, Mrs. Stevenson went into the 
High Church movement with me, and cut bread and butter. Then the children 
mixed up the cylinders and stuck buttery fingers on them. The phonograph 
didn’t like this, and said so with emphasis; and what with the High Church 
movement, and the phonographic movement, and the butter, and the wool, and 
the fingers, and the turning the handle, all at the same time, I got frightfully 
mixed. The rector, as a treat, had bought me a cylinder containing a hymn, and 
asked me to put it on the machine. Then he had some more buttered toast— 
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the room seemed to be swimming in butter and fragments of cotton wool all the 
afternoon—and leaned back in the armchair and crossed his hands over his 
sto——I mean his waistcoat, and said that he would like to make a few remarks 
for the de-ar children’s benefit. The phonograph, as usual, made a few remarks 
first, and I became so nervous that I slipped on the wrong cylinder, and, just as 
the rector cleared his throat, and said, impressively “You will notice, de-ar 
ones, the be-yew-ti-ful simplicity of these touching wo-ards.”” Mrs. Stevenson left 
off talking about the High Church movement, whereupon the phonograph started 
off with “ Our lodger’s such a nice young man, for mum-ma told me so.” 
Of course, Mrs. Stevenson frigidly declared she didn’t come 
The Upshot. there to be insulted with low music-hall ditties, and took the 
children away. Even when I offered to square the mistake by 
putting a sovereign in the plate next Sunday, the rector said that I was a brand 
who would inevitably be burned at no very distant period—the sooner the 
better—and went away without finishing his toast. I told the phonograph 
about the whole thing, but it only swore softly and finished “ Our lodger’s such 
a nice young man.” 
Oh, it does a lot of other things which I’m gradually finding 
And After. out. . Perhaps, some day, I shall do some work on it. At present, 
it’s more expensive than taking to drink, because | can’t leave it. 
If I go on at it much longer, I also shall get wound up—in the Bankruptcy Court. 
* * * 


My favourite folly is to imagine that I can play billiards. 
Lawrence tries For some years past I have allowed myself to be lured into 
to play billiards, all sorts of strange places in quest of this kingly sport. Oc- 
casionally, the arena has been discovered in the private 
residence of an acquaintance, but more often—as my own cottage has no 
billiard-room and many of my friends have to deplore a similar oversight on the 
part of their architect, | have found myself facing the horrors of mere 
common “publics” for the purpose of showing my adversary how to play 
billiards. Unlike some of my friends, I have never had “lessons” nor have 
I even purchased a shilling handbook. In fact, these things might tend to inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the onlookers, who are occasionally heard to 
declare that my method of playing the game is quite astounding. The astonish- 
ment finds varying degrees of expression, but sometimes, after I have expressed 
my intention of playing a “ hundred up ”’—just that, and no more—the onlookers, 
after watching me at work for a few minutes, have held a short conference and 
then told the marker that they would call back in a hour or two. I used to 
regard the implication that I should require two hours to build up a “hundred” 
as mere jealousy, and even now | am inclined to think that the sight of my per- 
formance makes them feel nervous. It is true that, as a billiardist, | have pro- 
gressed steadily backwards. In the halycon days, when I had learnt what was 
expected of me, I used to look hard at the nearest ball, hold my cue firmly, 
shut my eyes, and strike hard. Then I would hear a slight crash, and someone 
call out “good shot, sir,” as the result of the three balls having somehow 
gravitated into pockets. Since then I have studied the game and have proceeded 
from bad to worse. Indulging in abstruse calculations, mentally measuring dis- 
tances, with the proud air of a “kernoozer ” in billiards, and hurriedly construct- 
ing a complete proposition in Euclid, my shot misses the objective to the extent 
of a foot or two. I will say nothing of the strange society that this “ game” has 
brought me into, and will tell no yarns of ripped cloths and other expenses. 
Intimate friends of superior physique to myself have told me that I am folly 
itself, without a grain of common or any other sort of sense to leaven the 
lump. There are many follies known to man, and no doubt I have an intimate 
knowledge of most kinds of foolishness, but if anyone will be kind enough to state 
that the before-mentioned sport is my crowning folly, it will be a relief to me not 
to be called upon to dispute it. 


THE LADY 
THE JACKANAPES 
AND THE CAT. 
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OLD TEMPLE DAYS. 


BY C. K. B. 


I can see a ghost a-sitting, and I know it thinks of me; 
For the wind is in the branches, and the Temple bells they say, 
“Come you back, you silly wanderer, come you back to town 
to-day.” 
Come you back to town to-day, 
Where the’old ambitions lay, 
Can’t you hear the sparrows chirping, can’t you see the 
fountain play ? 
Come you back to town to-day, 
To the Temple’s red and gray, 
Where the dawn comes up and finds you with the deuce and 
all to pay ! 


B the old, dull chamber windows, looking bang into a tree, 


When the mist was on the river and the sun was dropping slow, 
It was then I’d dream of doing what I’ll never do, I know; 
With a cushion next my shoulder and the firelight on my cheek, 
I used to watch the shadows idly playing hide and seek. 
Shadows playing hide and seek 
Where the book-shelves held my Greek, 
And my very last translations made me half ashamed to 
speak ! 
Come you back to town to-day 


But that’s all put behind me, long ago and far away, 
And the day I left the Temple was a bitter, bitter day ; 
For I’m learning in the country what the seasoned club-man tells, 
‘“‘If you’ve once heard London calling you can care for nothing else.” 
No, you care for nothing else 
But the funny, towny smells, 
And the fountain, and the elm trees, and the honest Temple 
bells! 
Come you back to town to-day 


Take me somewhere east the Law Courts, where there isn’t any worst, 
Where they keep all Ten Commandments and don’t need to raise a thirst ! 
For the Temple bells are calling and it’s there that I would be, 
By my old, dull chamber window, looking bang into the tree! 

I'll go back to town to-day ! 
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THE ELIXIR. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 


in the Midlands. I was engrossed in business which allowed me 

little leisure, and which brought me into contact with only two or 

three of the townsfolk; of local story and gossip I knew next to 
nothing. One evening, as I took the air in a ramble along the main 
streets, my eye was caught by a movement of people towards a public 
building. I discovered that a political meeting was about to be held, and 
idle curiosity took me into the Hall. Home Rule was the topic of the 
day; Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill had set the town in a ferment, 
and Conservative feeling was eager to utter itself from a crowded plat- 
form. Speeches neither good nor bad consumed as much time as I cared 
to give to this kind of entertainment; I wished to get away, and was 
calculating the chances of doing so without annoyance to myself or others, 
when an excited murmur among the assembly caused me to look with 
interest at the new speaker who was just rising. A tall, handsome, middle- 
aged man, dark-eyed, dark-bearded, his face flushed, and a fine energy in 
his attitude as he began to speak—a very different type from those I had 
been observing. The first notes of his voice affected me oddly ; I seemed 
to know the man, to have heard him talk, and yet I could not altogether 
attach any memory to his features. 

‘‘Who is that ?”” I whispered to my neighbour. 

“Mr. Orgreave—don’t you know?” 

“ Manufacturer ?” 

“Yes. Stood for the Radicals at last election, and got beaten.” 

Mr. Orgreave was making a remarkably good speech, and that in spite 
of the groans, hisses, angry outcries, which punctuated his periods. He 
had evidently come to beard the Conservative lion in its den; he enjoyed 
the tumult his oratory aroused ; his eyes flashed with the joy of battle, and 
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his voice rose triumphant over the noisy wrath of the meeting. No 
political speech I ever heard gave me so much pleasure. The man was on 
fire with his conviction, aud flung out his defiances right gloriously. All 
the time, I kept wondering who it was that—in voice at all events—he so 
much resembled. The result of his harangue was uproar, ending in mere 
chaos. Somewhere about midnight I struggled out of the howling and 
hustling crowd, and found my way home. And the next day I kept 
bursting into laughter over the recollection of that speech and _ its 
consequences. 

I was very busy. Mr. Orgreave passed out of my mind. 

Shortly after my return to London, chance brought me into the 
company of an interesting man whom I had lost sight of for a good many 
years. His name was Holland; we had known each other slightly, in our 
salad days, and coming together with new causes for interest in each others’ 
lives, we talked much of old times and old acquaintances. 

“T wonder,” said Holland once, after a fit of musing, ‘‘ what became 
of Shacklewell. You knew Shacklewell? Yes, of course you did.” 

** Shacklewell! It’s long since I thought of him. You probably knew 
him much better than I did.” 

“At one time we were very thick. Dead long since, no doubt. 
Probably dead in an hospital. The kind of fellow bound to go under.” 

I pondered my memories, and there arose before me a man of four-and 
twenty, handsome, well-built, meant for health and long life, but ruined by 
his passions. A clever fellow, furiously ambitious, but never likely to do 
anything, so little had he of patience or self-management. Of his cir- 
cumstances I remembered nothing. 

** Poor, was’nt he ?” 

‘*Chronically hard up,” replied Holland. ‘If he’s alive, he owes me 
a good many sovereigns. I found him one day in bed, scarcely able to 
move for want of food. ‘ Why didn’t you let me know?’ I asked. And he 
said that he had come to a decision; he would go to bed, and lie there, 
and if nobody came with help, he would just quietly starve to death. He 
was capable of it, too. Tremendous force of will in that fellow, but the 
kind of will that was no use to him. Yet I always felt that it only needed 
the right circumstances to make him as good and capable a man as any 
living.” 

I shook my head. 

“Did you ever know a case of redemption by change of circumstances ? 
—I mean, of a man like Shacklewell, an out-and-outer.”’ 

‘Perhaps not. And then, it wasn’t only money he wanted. He was 
mad about women.” 

“Vice ? or romance?” 

‘‘Why, I think the latter,” Holland replied. ‘I can’t be quite sure, 
and at that time of life one doesn’t distinguish very carefully, but I never 
thought of him as vicious. Of course he took what was offered, and I 
remember one or two nasty scrapes; I believe he got into the Divorce 
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Court aniorig other things. But no; I think he had the ideal before him, 
the romantic ideal. Did you ever hear him read love-poetry? It was 
rather fine: I’ve often thought of it. If he could have married the right 
woman—but there was no chance of that, no chance.” 

We brooded. 

‘* Who were his people ? ”’ 

“Oh, very obscure, I imagine; he never spoke of them. I don’t know 
where he came from, or where he had got his education. Shouldn’t 
wonder if he was somebody’s illegitimate son, cut adrift with a little 
money, to go to the devil. Poor chap, he’s there, no doubt.” 

“You never heard of him after you left England ?” 

‘Never. I remember our last meeting. Shacklewell was drunk, poor 
old boy, and talked wildly. He asked me, among other suggestive 
questions, whether a man mightn’t turn pirate somewhere in the Pacific, 
and so get enough to begin life with! And he talked about some woman— 
somebody else’s wife, of course—who had offered him a thousand pounds, 
which, of course, he refused. I never knew what to believe of those 
stories, but I think he was capable of refusing even a thousand pounds ; I 
never saw a trace of the cad in him! Well, we said good-bye, and 
promised to write to each other. I did write, after a year, but the letter 
came back through the office. And no one has ever been able to give me 
news of Shacklewell.” 

I think it must have been nearly three months after this conversation 
that Holland and I found ourselves dining together at the National Liberal 
Club, guests of a friend of ours whom it is needless to name, an excellent 
fellow—politician, poet, and many another thing—who was never so happy 
as when he played host at a sumptuous board. The party happened to be 
rather a large one, a score at least ; it celebrated some forgotten occasion. 
Arriving early, I was at once presented to a man whom I really felt glad to 
meet, no other than my eloquent defender of Home Rule, Mr. Orgreave. 
He looked at me, I thought, with peculiar intentness, and pressed my 
hand very cordially. Encouraged by this behaviour, I told him that, in a 
way, I had already made his acquaintance: the story amused him vastly, 
and he laughed as hearty a laugh as ever I heard. After five minutes’ talk, 
my interest in the man grew toa strong liking. He, on his side, seemed 
to have a corresponding feeling, and when he merrily suggested that I should 
run down to the borough he yet hoped to represent, and support him on 
the platform at another noisy meeting, I answered that I would certainly 
do so. 

Holland was one of the last to arrive: a minute or two afterwards we 
had taken our seats at table, where I was glad to find that I had Orgreave 
fora neighbour. Just opposite was Holland. He, I soon noticed, seemed 
to be paying particular attention to my new friend, listening to all he said, 
and often gazing fixedly at him. Once or twice our eyes met, and in 
Holland’s I saw sucha strange look, such an expression of puzzlement 
and uneasiness, that I wondered what was the matter with him. No 
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sooner did we rise after dinner than I stepped towards him; he, I found, 
was making still more eagerly for me; he caught my arm and drew me 
aside. 

‘Who was that on your left hand?” he asked, abruptly and earnestly. 

“A man called Orgreave; wealthy manufacturer down at 
delightful fellow.” 

**Good God! I would have sworn it was Shacklewell.” 

‘As the words fell from his lips, I experienced the strangest sensation. 
At once I knew of whose voice it was that Orgreave’s reminded me; of 
course it was the voice of that half-forgotten fellow, Shacklewell. And the 
laugh—yes, that, too, was Shacklewell’s. All this I imparted to Holland, 
who, whilst we talked, still kept his eyes on Orgreave. 

“It’s the most extraordinary resemblance I ever knew,” he murmured. 
“The beard, of course, makes a difference, but :if one could imagine 
Shacklewell with ten years of prosperity behind him. And, do you know 
what?’ He lowered his voice. ‘‘ That man keeps eyeing us in a very 
queer way; indeed he does. Hanged if I don’t ask Ned to introduce me, 
and have a talk with him.” 

This he did; with the result that, when I parted from him that night, 
he could think and speak of but one subject : the astounding resemblance, 
blended with curious differences, of Orgreave and the lost Shacklewell. 

‘“*T didn’t like to ask if he had a relative of that name. It might bea 
sore point. But I shall certainly be driven to do it if I meet him again.” 

Two days later I had a note from Holland. It ran somehow thus :— 

“Dear G——, it is Shacklewell, no other than Shacklewell, the very 
Shacklewell we used to know. If it hadn’t been, I should have puzzled 
myself into Bedlam. I met him last night at another dinner, and after- 
wards, with a queer look, he asked me if I would go and have a smoke 
with him at his hotel. An astounding story! You shall hear all I know 
of it when we meet.” 

That event happened speedily, and I learnt the outlines of Shacklewell’s 
adventures. But better was when I heard the story from his own lips, 
six months afterwards. The old acquaintance and the new friendship had 
by that time blended; I was staying at the man’s house, knew his wife and 
children, and felt thoroughly at home with him. Over our pipes by the 
fireside, he unbosomed himself. 

“By the bye,” was his first remark tending thitherwards, ‘I don’t 
think I owe you any money, do 1?” 

** Money?” : 

“From fifteen years ago, I mean.” His smile did me good. ‘I owed 
Holland a few pounds, and I’ve paid them. But I don’t think I ever had 
the impudence to borrow from you.” 

I reassured him. 

“T never cadged and sponged, thank heaven.” He spread his hands 
over the fire. ‘‘ Holland, and one or two other fellows, could afford to keep 
a poor devil going. You can’t think how difficult I find it to revive that 
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part of my life. I mean that it's gone so misty and remote. Yet I force 
myself to think it back now and then, just because gratitude is a good 
thing. On the day when I forget to feel grateful to my wife, I shall be 
pretty near the end of all things.” 

I knew that he could never mention his wife without a softening of the 
voice. There was an odd glistening in his eyes as he spoke of her now. 

“You marvel at the change in me, don’t you? The change in me 
myself, apart from circumstances.” 

‘*T admit it is considerable.” 

“‘ The elixir, my dear fellow—the elixir!” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“‘I mean happiness. That’s what transformed me, gave me a new 
life, a clean soul! In my case there was no other salvation. My ideal 
woman, and a solid income. Pretty large demands, I’m aware; but it was 
my destiny, you see. I’m the one maninamillion who gets what he wants, 
and, having got it, I had drunk the elixir of life. I don’t maintain that it’s 
a fine type of character, but it’s mine. On the dne hand, death blaspheming 
in a gutter; on the other, a life of health and splendid happiness, with 
philosophy enough to face the end. No third possibility in my case. And 
here you see me.” ; 

I looked at him well, and I confess I envied him. 

‘* One ought to believe in God, I suppose. The truth is, I do, in a way. 
Only I can’t see why I was so guided. What led me half across England, 
in those days of despair, fifteen years ago? My wife believes in the good 
old Providence, and I shall end by thinking the same.” 

**Come, tell me about it. You were tramping? ” 

‘It was a morning of summer, not long after Holland went to India. 
I got up, and asked myself how I was going to eat that day. A bedroom 
at a shilling a night, paid for in advance; my luggage—a comb, a tooth- 
brush, and a little bundle of underclothing. I owned nothing else in the 
world, and hadn’t a farthing in my pockets. 

‘T went out, and walked along the streets. It was me, I suppose, but I 
can’t realise it. I was close on madness. It had to be death, I thought, 
and I couldn’t decide on the manner of it; I had arguments with myself. 
The river was best; I walked eastward, aiming at the docks. 

“Somewhere, in a decent street, a faintness came over me, and I had to 
sit down on a doorstep. Presently the door opened, and a woman came 
out, a young, pretty woman. ‘ What’s the matter?’ she asked. ‘ Hunger’ 
I said—in fact I hadn’t eaten much for two or three days. Assoon as she 
heard that, she took out her purse, and offered me sixpence; and I accepted 
it, thanking her. What’s more, I bought food. 

“ After eating, I strolled on, doubtful about the river. I believe it was 
that woman’s good and pretty face that did it—made me think of all I was 
going to lose. I must have said to myself, ‘ By heaven! I’ll have another 
try.’ I stopped at a stationer’s shop with the idea of asking if they knew 
of any employment. But in the window was an open number of the 
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Illustrated London News—open at a pic- 
ture called ‘The Tramp.’ A picture 
of a jolly, ragged fellow, eating bread 
and cheese on the grass, in a lovely 
bit of lane—at that moment the most 
alluring picture I ever saw. And I 
said to myself, ‘Go on the tramp! Go 
out into the fields and lanes, and beg 
a crust, and sleep under the hedge, and, 
after a day or two, see how life looks.’ 
And I started straight away—right off 
into open Essex, and some how feeling 
better than for a long time. Yes, I can 
get back that feeling—the wonderful 
hope that shot up in me. I do believe 
in Providence; I can’t help!” 

He looked at me with wide eyes, 
marvelling at his own story; and I felt 
the thrill which is sometimes communi- 
cated by a passionate speaker. 

“‘T tramped, and I begged, and I 
was alive a week after. Alive and well. 
I felt as if I was making for some 
point—some definite goal. Yet I never 
thought of the road; I just went 
straight forward, and, queer thing, 
many a time I was in great spirits, 
enjoying the glorious country, picking 
flowers, singing songs. It happened 
to be superb weather. I had a bathe 
now and then, and felt it did me good. 
I remember once, when I was stript, 
looking at my strong, shapely limbs, 
and saying to myself that I couldn't 
have been made to die like a scrofulous 
East-end cripple. Every day I had 
more faith in life. When I begged at 

- a cottage door, I must have looked 
and spoken as if I were doing the 
people a favour by asking them for 
bread. I grew arrogant in a sense of 
liberty and hopefulness! Wasn’t it 
all strange? 

““T got a long way north; as far as 
—well, as far as—a village not a mile 
from here. That day I hadn’t been 
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able to beg much food; towards night I felt very hungry. Wandering 
through fields, I came to a little gate that opened into an orchard; be- 
yond I could see the roof of a house, not large, but something more than 
a cottage. Apples tempted me; I thought I would risk it, and take one 
or two which no one would ever miss. The place seemed quiet enough, 
no one was likely to come into the orchard at that moment. I opened 
the wicket, I plucked three apples, I turned back; and there, on the outer 
side of the gate, a girl was standing—a lady. 

***Do you want someone ?’ she asked. 

‘““* No, I have been stealing apples.’ 

‘Those were the very words. I answered without a thought. 

I had to say just those words, and no others. 

“‘She looked at me in astonishment. Of course there was an 
incongruity between my accent and my appearance. She looked at me 
and Iat her. I didn’t think her beautiful—until she smiled: She was 
about three and twenty, nicely dressed. Just the hair, just the complexion, 
I loved ina woman. And when she smiled, I had something come over 
me— 

‘* “Why do you steal apples ?’ she asked—an exquisite voice. 

‘** Because I’m hungry! I’ve tried to beg food, but have had no luck 
to-day.’ 

“** You don’t speak like a beggar.’ 

*©* No, I wasn’t born to it.’ 

‘““T could see she wanted to go past me, and I came out into the field, 
and moved a little way. When she was on the orchard side of the gate 
she spoke again. 

“*Tf you are in want, go round to the front door of this house and ask 
to see Mr. Littlestone.’ 

‘‘I watched her away through the trees, and then I did what she had 
told me. A servant showed me into a dining room, and there came a 
pleasant old fellow, with cheeks like the apples I had in my pocket, and 
began to question me. Will you believe that, ten minutes after, we were 
sitting in his library debating the doctrine of Determinism! I had said 
something which touched a sensitive point in him; he stood for the 
freedom of the will, and took me into his study to read me a passage from 
Coleridge! I didn’t give way, and my independence seemed to please him. 

“** Well,’ he said, at length; ‘and where does the law of causation 
indicate that you shall sleep to-night ?’ 

“‘ My hearty laugh flattered him, I suppose, and he held out some money 
—half-a-sovereign. 

““* There! go to the inn and make yourself a bit more presentable, and 
—if it has been so fore-ordained—come to-morrow morning at ten and ask 
to see me.’ 

‘Next day I told him everything. The story bewildered him a little, 
and now and then he didn’t look very pleased. But inthe end he said that, 
if I really wanted to support myself, he thought he could get me something 
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to do in the neighbouring town. My whole mind was so changed that I 
eagerly accepted his offer; anything, I said, any sort of work that gave a 
man a chance in the world. So he sent me into the town to call on a friend 
of his, a manufacturer. And in a day or two I was sitting on a stool doing 
the kind of work I had been accustomed to years before, and which I 
thought I would die rather than begin again.” 

At this point, he gave me a sketch of his life before I had ever known 
him. Needless to repeat the details, but they filled a gap in my under- 
standing of his history, and made what followed somewhat more credible. 
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‘* Just a year after—the very anniversary of the day on which I stole the 
apples—I was married. I can’t say that I ever felt a surprise at what had 
happened to me. The second time I went to Mr. Littlestone’s (to tell him 
that I had got a place) I saw again the girl who had met me in the orchard, 
and I said to myself ‘ There is my wife.’ To anyone else the thought would 
have seemed lunacy; but I knew. One thing I couldn’t foresee,” he added, 
laughing, ‘‘ was that I should begin the new life with a new name.” 

“Miss Orgreave had no male relatives ?”’ I remarked. 

“Nor female either. Old Littlestone, when I staggered him with the 
news that she had consented to be my wife, told me of the provision in her 
father’s will, that whoever married her should take the name of Orgreave. 
It mattered nothing to me; in fact, I was glad of it—glad to shake off the 
last bit of my old self. When I heard how wealthy I was going to be, I 
smiled carelessly—never was such a philosopher! Having won the ideal 
woman, a huge lot of money seemed only a natural appendage, the kind of 
thing one might have expected to follow.” 

I mused a little, then said : 

“I won’t, of course, ask how you won your wife. But perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind telling me whether your position had improved at all 
before the wooing began.” 

Shacklewell (or Orgreave) gave one of his joyous laughs. 

“Devil a bit! I earned twenty-five shillings a week all through the 
year. Asa matter of fact—there’s no reason why I shouldn’t tell you—all 
my love-making was done through the post. Like my impudence, wasn’t 
it? I wrote to Miss Orgreave ten days after I got my place as clerk. No 
answer. I wrote a second time. Answer: three lines. I wrote every 
week—every three days—every day! I shouldn’t wonder if they were the 
best love-letters man ever composed. Some day I shall ask my wife to let 
me see them again. I remember saying in one of them something like this: 
“Now if I were a girl in your position, I should be tempted by the chance 
of working a sort of miracle. Here’s a man, crazy with love of you, one of 
the few men to whom a woman's love is the crown of all things. He has 
been down into hell—and narrowly escaped staying there. He has known 
all along that his only hope lay in the wild possibility of his attaining 
happiness. Leave him in his poverty and his misery, and he would sink, 
sink, choked at last in mud. Lift him out of it, and he would become a 
man, clean, strong, and joyous. Doesn’t the thought tempt you? You 
have the elixir of life; won’t you give me a draught of it, and watch the 
miracle that follows?’ Well, it might have been buncombe, you know, 
but it wasn’t. I meant it from my soul, and she knew that I meant it, and 
she had faith in her power. And here you see me! ” 

Yes, I saw him, and admired him, and thought him the one favourite of 
fortune I had ever known. He lived with such gusto that to come near 
him was to imbibe something of his joy in life. He imparted vigour to all 
with whom he talked. Of the woman to whom he owed everything (save 
the inborn capacity for happiness), I shall only say that one divined in her 
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his fit companion; before others, she was reserved and a trifle shy, but her 
few soft words always carried excellent sense, and her beautiful eyes had, 
at moments, a glow which fascinated. That she was more than proud of 
her husband, one saw whenever they were together; all his aims were 
hers, and hers all his gallant enthusiasms. They had three children at 
that time— 

I am writing of spring-time, 1887. Much has happened since then. 
When I called on Mrs. Orgreave a year ago, her daughter walked with me 
to the churchyard, where two boys and their father lie in the same grave. 

‘*My mother is sad sometimes,” she said, ‘‘ but never gloomy, never 
embittered by her sorrows. She has a wonderful belief in happiness, and 
lives only to procure it for as many as she can. She often says: Let 
people know happiness, if it is only for one day. And my father used to 
say the same.” 

‘“‘ He had reason for his faith.” 

“I know. Not long ago I read the story of his life, which he wrote in 
the last year.” 

**T heard it once from his own lips,” I said. 


BY ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


cousins who are easily amused. It ranks almost as one of the 
places of amusement of the metropolis, although there have been 
moments in its lengthy history which were by no means amusing 
to those immediately interested. At the present day there are no 
performances given at the Tower, but, in times gone by, it was the scene of 
a good many really dramatic representations, most of which wound up with 
a fatality of some kind. 
The Tower was first built by William the Conqueror, in the year 1078. 
It is right to point out, however, that this date is not accepted by historians, 
many of whom are extremely particular about a mere year or so in a 
question of nine centuries. These are doubtless of opinion that we should 
always try to be accurate, even when we are not speaking the truth. 
William built the Tower, partly to protect his stolen goods from foreign 
invaders, and partly to overawe the citizens of London. Any citizen of 
London, who thought he had a bad grievance and wanted to make some 
trouble about it, would find the Tower eyeing him warily from the bottom of 
the street, and would stop to think; and after he had returned the Tower’s 
obstrusive stare for an instant, and had noticed how many loop-holes there 
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were in it for shooting arrows from, he would suddenly remember that he 
hadn’t any grievance at all, and that the Conqueror was an extremely 
agreeable and obliging person. 

After the Tower had been used as an overawing apparatus for some 
years, the management decided to provide it with additional attractions. 
The walls were very high and very strong, and it occurred to Henry I. that 
the building would make an excellent prison for first-class misdemeanants. 
About that time Henry was having a dispute with the Bishop of Durham, 
and, as the King can do no wrong, it is incontestably proved that the Bishop 
was guilty. He was accordingly imprisoned in the Tower as an experiment. 
It happened, however, that the Bishop was one of the original designers of 
the building, and, consequently, the test was hardly a fair one. In a very 
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short time he managed to get out of his prison, and to escape detection by 
mingling with the crowd in the street. The authorities did not, however, 
despair. They simply took care to see that subsequent prisoners were not 
great on architectural peculiarities, and thenceforward most of the eminent 
persons confined in the Tower were in for a permanency. 

It is its history as a prison that gives the Tower the greatest interest to 
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the student of other men’s errors; but the vast majority of sight-seers of the 
present day are content with what they can see without going back into 
olden times for exciting reminiscences. When the modern visitor has seen 
the Crown jewels, and the refreshment bar, and the armoury, he is usually 
very well satisfied with the entertainment provided. Nevertheless, it is the 
fact that, at the present day, the Tower is held by a good many people to 
be more remarkable on account of its past history than on account of the 
quality of the lemonade sold at the front gate. So many really respectable 
people, in days gone by, have walked into the Tower under circumstances 
of the greatest excitement, and have met an extremely sudden death within 
the shadow of its walls, that one feels justified in referring casually to this 
part of its history. 

Prisoners who were taken to the Tower were usually handed in at the 
Traitor’s Gate. On their arrival, they were shown to their rooms; and, in 
serious cases, the gaoler would drop a hint that if they had any little 
message to send home it would be as well to get it written out quickly. 
Some of the prisoners remained in their rooms for quite a while ; but others 
were rushed off to the killing ground with the least delay possible. Queen 
Anne Boleyn was one of these latter. Within four days of her trial the 
executioner took her in hand, and from that moment she never smiled 
again. The Queen’s offence was that her husband, bluff King Hal, could 
not become an eligible widower during her lifetime. She was accordingly 
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accused of treason and several other offences. Anne does not appear to have 
stood an even chance on the deal. She is said to have defended _herself 
so convincingly that an ordinary outfit of modern jurymen would not-only 
have discharged her, but would have suggested that the Court should pay her 
travelling expenses back home. But bluff King Hal was a man who did 
little things of this sort on a system. He wasn’t concerned with Anne’s 
guilt so much as the imperative necessity of his becoming a widower. With 
the skill of a trained logician, he argued that he could not be a widower till 
Anne was dead, and, as she could not die immediately unless she were 
guilty, it followed conclusively that her guilt had been irrefutably 
demonstrated. Anne was herself a pretty skilful debater, but an argument 
of this kind left her no resource. © When the Court found her guilty, she 
lost all heart in the proceedings, and merely stood up and gave herself an 
unsolicited testimonial of the very best kind. She declared she was innocent 
of the charges against her, and had always been a good wife to her husband. 
The Court, however, could not see its way to taking her word against the 
King’s, for reasons that it is not necessary, at this distance of time, to 
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enumerate, and the presiding judge clinched the debate with a pithy retort 
that she would be either burnt or beheaded on the green within the Tower, 
whichever her husband preferred. 

After thinking the matter over carefully, Henry decided to have his wife 
beheaded, as he naturally did not want to treat her unkindly. Besides 
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which, he concluded that he would become a widower more quickly that 
way, and the ceremony would not excite as much attention as a fire, which 
always attracts a crowd. Furthermore, to show that he bore no ill-will, 
Henry secured the best executioner that money could buy. The party was 
brought all the way from Calais, the King being determined to spare no 
expense to ensure his wife’s comfort. Anne had the further honour of 
being executed inside the walls of the Tower, instead of on Tower Hill, 
the latter spot having been generally thought good enough even for victims 
of good family. It will thus be seen that Henry did all that could be done 
to see that his wife died in a first-class and expensive way. Anne is said 
to have refused to have her eyes bandaged; and she submitted to the 
executioner with a suavity and gentleness that will long be remembered. 
Prisoners who experienced fatal treatment at the Tower in days gone 
by did not always behave with such sweet decorum as that displayed by 
the unfortunate Anne Boleyn. There was Lord Lovat, for instance, who. 
enjoys the unique honour of having been the last person executed on 
Tower Hill. Lovat was eighty years of age when he landed in the Tower, 
and he was kept a prisoner there for six months before going to Westminster 
212 
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to be tried. The authorities appear to have acted most humanely in this 
respect by giving him every opportunity of dying ina natural way before 
resorting to violence. Lovat was a man who had spent his life soldiering, 
and the prospect of death didn’t worry him in the least. Instead of 
defending himself before his judges, he amused the Court with all the jokes 
that he had been thinking up during his six months’ imprisonment, and 
tried to relieve the monotony of the proceedings as far as possible with 
humorous anecdotes. His offence was a complicity in the aspirations of 
the Pretender; and when he found he was cornered for a permanency, he 
took his fate in quite a sportsmanlike way. When sentence had been 
. passed on him, he waved his hand jovially to his judges and observed that 
he and they would not meet again by and by, as he was going to a better 
place. 

It was clear from all this that Lovat had made up his mind to die 
game; but his behaviour on the scaffold, while perfectly business-like, was 
not marred by any breach of decorum. It was usual for victims on the 
scaffold to explain to the executioner that they forgave him for the harsh 
treatment he was about to accord them. Lovat did more than this. After 
urging the executioner not to mention it when he begged pardon, Lovat 
made him a present of ten guineas, and casually observed that there was 
a very full house—a light-hearted reference to the number of the spectators. 
His lordship then examined the axe, and ran his thumb along the edge to 
see if it had the right kind of bite on it. After which he had a chat with 
a few old friends, prayed quietly for an instant or two, and then laid his 
head serenely on the block and signed to the headsman to let her go. If 
ever a victim did his best for the sake of the bystanders to relieve the 
tedium of a rather tiresome proceeding, that victim was Lord Lovat. 

It would be idle to attempt to enumerate a tithe of the executions for 
which the Tower of London is memorable ; for their number is quite out of 
proportion to the floating population of the historic pile. Indeed, if you go 
into figures and calculate the death-rate per cent. to two places of decimals, 
you are bound to arrive at the conclusion that the Tower of London has 
been for many years the unhealthiest spot in the country. Of late, how- 
ever, fatalities by desire have been unknown in this part of the metropolis; 
and, to-day, you can send a friend or relative for a walk through the Tower 
with every confidence in receiving him back ultimately all in one piece. In 
the old days, when executions were sometimes followed by the frivolous 
operation known as drawing and quartering, a victim might be returned 
to his family in batches, and it would be necessary to check off the 
instalments before the funeral took place, in order to see that the remains 
were all there in their right order. As, however, the visitor to the Tower, 
to-day, will find no active traces of its more dismal past, it may be as well 
to leave this fascinating branch of the exhibition and turn to a feature that 
is not quite so red. Such as, for instance, the Crown Jewels. 

The Crown Jewels, which someone in a weak moment has designated 
the ‘“ Regalia,” will be found in the Wakefield Tower, close by the Traitor’s 
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Gate. The jewels are housed and cared for with a tender regard in a small 
apartment on the first floor, which is reached by a dark, winding staircase. 
This staircase seems to have been carefully designed to meet the 
requiremenfs of the impecunious policy-holder in an accident insurance 
company, who is on the make. It is gloomy and dim, and, with very little 
application, it should be easy to work a £10 accident claim out of it with 
every visit. The well-known freak of placing one’s foot on the stair that 
isn’t there, may be freely indulged in during the ascent to the Jewel Room ; 
and the more serious experience, equally available, of omitting to use the last 
step that is there, ought to be worth a comfortable little claim on any 
ordinary accident insurance policy. I have sometimes thought that the 
stairway is carefully kept dark in order that anyone who succeeded in 
making off with some of the jewellery might creep into a corner of the 
stairs and thus elude the vigilance of his pursuers. 

The first thing that will probably strike you on entering the Wakefield 
Tower is the marked manner in which the authorities seem anxious to show 
their want of confidence in the visitors. They dc not actually say that they 
regard you as a suspicious person, but they place two beefeaters and a 
policeman outside the chamber, and three or four beefeaters inside, and 
leave you to draw your own conclusions. To judge from the number of 
officials about, you would fancy that the authorities were satisfied in their 
own minds that everybody who comes to inspect the show of jewellery is 
animated by the sole hope of being able to pinch something valuable. 
Everything in the chamber is carefully shielded by a sheet of plate glass or 
a plaited wire-work screen; and even the fire burning in the grate is pro- 
tected by a heavy metal guard three feet high. The management of the 
Tower seem to have indulged so wildly in their suspicion of the public’s 
good faith, that they must even suggest in this way that there is a chance 
of the fire itself being stolen. Really, in these enlightened days, a more 
charitable view might be taken of the moral outfit of the sight-seeing 
public. 

You will observe on entering that not only is smoking strictly forbidden 
in the jewel chamber, but eating also. The ordinary person would hardly 
have thought it likely that anyone would make a journey to the Tower of 
London merely for the satisfaction of eating a sandwich in the brilliant 
society of the regal jewellery, but the authorities at the Tower had doubt- 
less been warned by experience. There are three stalwart men guarding 
the entrance to the jewel chamber, and ready to shed their blood, if need 
be, to prevent food being taken inside ; and the man who succeeds in eating 
against these odds will have to be a very first-class fighter indeed. If you 
approach the entrance to the Wakefield Tower with a half-eaten mince-pie 
in your hand, you will be offered two alternatives. You must either remain 
outside and finish your meal off with a rush, or you must leave the balance 
of the pie on the window-sill at the mercy of the cold, hard world till you 
return from your tour of inspection. I may perhaps mention here that the 
policeman at the door is not permitted by the regulations to mind food for 
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visitors ; and he is not built by nature for a successful performance of this 
duty, even if he had a free hand in the matter. The prohibition against 
eating in the jewel chamber is a very healthy way of protesting against the 
class of sight-seers who rush through the whole show in a mechanical way 
and associate every marvel with the flavour of the particular bun or orange 
they were consuming at the moment. There are Vandals who will slouch 
over to the site of the scaffold on Tower Green and will unconcernedly stuff 
squaie chunks of sausage-sandwich into their mouths as they read that Lady 
Jane Grey suffered death on the spot in the year 1554. The sights of the 
Tower of London are, in one respect, similar to homely medicines: they 
should be taken between meals. 

The Crown Jewels occupy the centre of the vaulted chamber. There is 
no appeal, such as is usual in delicate exhibitions, requesting the visitor 
not to touch ; but the jewels are cased in with plate glass and a double iron 
cage, and only a very expert toucher indeed would be able to lay profane 
fingers onthem. The one anxiety of the lives of the Tower authorities is 
lest anyone should be clever enough to acquire any of the Crown jewellery 
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for his own personal and private use. The caged lion at the Zoo is not 
more carefully watched that the Queen’s expensive crown. The jewels are 
in the custody of an officer appointed by the Sovereign herself, and they 
can only be removed by him. Anyone else attempting to remove them will 
have a very busy quarter-of-an-hour on hand indeed. There have been two 
distinct attempts made to acquire sudden wealth by eloping with some of 
this jewellery ; but, so far, nobody has made very much in this way. When 
you come to consider that almost any one of the exhibits in the cage would 
enable a man to wallow in comfort and to allow his widowed mother some- 
thing for life, it is a wonder that the value of the Crown Jewels, as a private 
asset, has not received more attention at the hands of expert financiers. 
Indeed, I sometimes wonder that, in these days, when everybody is so 
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particularly keen in getting rich at somebody else’s expense, a company 
hasn’t been floated with the view of removing the Crown Jewels from their 
present home to a private office in the City where they could be handed 
out as a dividend to the enterprising shareholders. It would be a very 
speculative deal, but people who put money into gold mines are accustomed 
to doing rash things, and ought to welcome the opening of a fresh market. 
Some years ago the management, in addition to the usual precautions for 
the safety of the jewels, had the luck to secure the services of a beefeater 
with a very pronounced squint. This, in its way, was a veritable triumph. 
You could never tell when the official had his eye on you and when he was 
gazing at the ceiling to pass the time away; and when it seemed to you 
that he was looking unconcernedly out of window, he would indicate by a 
gesture that he saw your hands too close to the treasures and would like you 
to stand backa bit. A man like that would be a jewel in himself where 
there was any portable property that wanted scientific watching ; and as he 
is no longer at the Tower, I can only conclude that some enterprising West 
End firm has bought him out. A detective who can look in two directions 
at once is worth his money anywhere. 

In the reign of King John, the Crown Jewels were kept in a house 
in Fleet Street; but the present Chamberlain knows better than to hang 
up his goods within the reach of smart journalists. At least, I presume 
that is why the jewels have been moved along. The most interesting 
object in the whole collection, to the ordinary sight-seer, is, very properly, 
the Crown of Queen Victoria. The gross weight of the Crown is rather 
more than three pounds (Troy), which no doubt explains Her Majesty’s 
preference for a straw hat, trimmed with velvet, in the warm weather. 
The Royal Crown of Charles I. weighed no less than seven and a half 
pounds—a fact that 1.nds some emphasis to the poetic reference to the 
uneasiness of the head that wears such ornaments. A human being who 
had the task of ruling a worrying nation with seven and a half pounds 
of mixed metal on his head might be excused for making a mistake 
occasionally. It is right, however, to point out that this Crown was 
generally worn on a side table, there being no law in this country to 
compel even a king to subject himself to unnecessary discomfort in the 
ordinary pursuit of his calling. 

For the benefit of wealthy people who are desirous of possessing a 
Crown of their own for use at garden parties and other functions that 
afford an opportunity to excite the envy of their neighbours, I may state 
that there are rather more than three thousand precious stones in the 
Queen’s Crown; and of this number, two thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-three are diamonds of the first water. One of the other stones is 
a large sapphire, which, apart from its value as a rare gem, is said to give 
its possessor the power of curing the cramp. Even if any one of our 
millionaries should think of presenting his wife with a serviceable Crown, 
the Royal article would still be ahead. A millionaire might sell up his 
expensive home to buy some Crown Jewellery, and even then find that 
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he hadn’t got a single stone that would cure anything, or keep so much 
as a spring rash at bay till the doctor came. 

Next to the Jewel Chamber, the Tower Armoury is the object of the 
greatest interest. Indeed, to schoolboys well-read in prairie-fighting lore, 
the armoury comes easily first. Expensive jewellery in large quantities is 
all very well for the girls; but the sight of machinery that has been used in 
an actual tussle is good enough for their brothers. If the Tower authorities 
have any idea of enlarging the scope of their exhibition, they would 
probably find that the addition of a few tomahawks and scalps—to say 
nothing of a ‘‘ trail” or two—would receive a joyous welcome. At present, 
the great attractions are the old suits of armour which stand grimly side 
by side and tell fragments of English history without speaking a word. 
Some of the armour has been used in actual combat; but most of it 
formed part of the Sunday wardrobe of the warrior, and was only brought 
out at holiday times to impress the spectators. The armour shown is that 
which was worn by wealthy fighters, it having been too expensive a matter 
to fit up the common soldiers with this kind of aid to the preservation of 
the health. There can be no doubt that the ancient warrior in armour 
could make himself extremely unpleasant if he chose. He could stand over 
you and make saucy remarks with impunity ; and if you lost control of 
yourself so far as to strike him with your clenched fist, he would merely 
have to laugh till he rattled his machinery all over, while you would be 
under the necessity of wearing your hand in a sling for quite a while. 
Your only chance with a person of this kind would be to try and push him 
off his feet. Once you got him down, he would be as helpless as a kitchen- 
beetle on its back ; and then you could walk round him at your leisure and 
figure up where would be the best place to begin on him. 

The great point about a warrior in armour in the old days was that, 
when he once got into a fight, he had to stop there and do business. He 
couldn’t run away if he wanted to. If he found that he was getting the 
worst of it, his only chance was to lock himself up in his shell and to 
obstinately refuse to come out and be killed. If his armour happened to 
be of really good quality, he might lie curled up inside it till either the 
enemy retreated or he himself got starved out. I have always thought that 
it is rather a pity some of those old warriors didn’t carry a burglar-proof 
safe on to the field of battle with them, so that, at the first sign of a reverse, 
they could have crawled inside and received the thumps of the opposition 
with immunity. If a knight fell in battle and didn’t present any point 
at which something sharp could be dug into him, I don’t see what there 
was to prevent the enemy from going to work on his shell with a sardine- 
opener and exposing enough of him to receive a fatal wound. There is a 
very dainty air of romance about the armoured knight; and as you look 
round upon the picturesque coats of mail, a host of quaint and beautiful 
legends fill your memory. It is always a sad thing to shatter old illusions, 
and yet it is to be feared that the gallant knight of old was not invariably 
the exalted arm of righteousness that the poets have represented him to 
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be. In far too many instances he seems to have been a mere bully, relying 
on his metal chest-protector in differences with opponents more or less 
unarmed, and evincing a marked preference for testing his valour on those 
who were unable to hit him back. Why the man in armour should be held 
up as the pattern of chivalry, while the fighter who tackled the foe in his 
trousers and socks should never be mentioned, is an anomaly that I leave to 
the poets to explain. I admit that the word “trousers” is not poetical, and 
that it is an inconvenient word to find a rhyme for; but the men who wore 
what represented that garment in the old days were prodigies of chivalry 
and valour compared to the poor, invertebrate dandy cased up in metal 
over-wear, who played his antics for the benefit of poets and hare-brained 
women. I say ‘ hare-brained’” women deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought, as I am a married man, and naturally have a grievance against the 
sex in consequence. 

There are many more curiosities in the Armoury besides the coats of 
mail, a liberal supply of ancient and modern arms of all kinds being 
included in this collection. There is more than one fine example of the 
primitive weapon that consisted of the blade of a scythe nailed on to a 
long stick; and in this department you may see the actual block and axe 
by means of which at least three distinguished people are known to have 
been hurried into an early grave in two instalments. These and many 
other features combine to make the Tower of London one of the most 
fascinating corners of the metropolis, especially to the thoughtful sight-seer 
who can drift leisurely round this wonderful spot with one eye on the 
present and the other on the very red past. 


CHERRY. 


BY H. A. HINKSON. 


Field, with point blankers and twelve paces between us, and left a 

ball in his hip. He fell swearing he loved me and, whether he 

lived or died, he was proud to be hipped by his dearest friend. So 
I kissed his cheek and helped the physician to carry him to his coach. The 
quarrel was trivial for so much blood-letting, yet it had seemed grave 
enough when our blood was heated with wine and our mouths full of 
boasting. 

Since I was my uncle’s heir I must needs sustain the reputation of my 
family, for Sir Miles Bagenal had met his friends as often in the dawn 
with pistols before breakfast as he had pledged his love for them in buttered 
claret. So it was that he had few friends left, since his hand had been 
steady and he had shot as straight as he had ridden to hounds, and had it 
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not been that the gout crippled him so that he could no longer draw a hair- 
trigger, I make no doubt he would have had none but enemies to curse in 
his old age. Thus I received from his hands his “ reporters,” ‘‘ Spitfire ” 
and ‘‘ Flash,” and swore that I would follow in my uncle’s steps. 

Now, albeit I was near as proud as Sir Miles that I had hipped Rody 
Macnamara, yet in my heart I wasright glad when the physician told me 
that he would be well again in a few weeks, and that the claret would give 
him back the blood that he had left in the Friar’s Field. 

It was near midnight when I leapt into the saddle and set out for my 
home at Kilfenora. The night was fresh and the air sweet, and, leaving the 
reins slack, I was fallen into thought concerning the ways of my ancestors, * 
remembering that I was pledged to do as they had done—drink with my 
friends at night and shoot them in the morning. Suddenly, a little way 
ahead of me, I heard the report of a pistol, and, in a moment after, the cry 
of a woman’s voice, praying help or mercy. 

I drew my sword and, putting spurs to my horse, dashed down the road. 
Before me I saw a coach, and a man on horseback by it. Then the door 
opened, and a woman stepped from it. She turned suddenly, and, stretching 
out her hands to me, cried, ‘‘ Help, Help!” 

‘““ Have no fear,” I cried; ‘‘ while Tony Bagenal lives, no woman shall 
need a sword nor want a lover.” With this I rode at the fellow, but, as our 
swords crossed, he swerved aside, and, spurring his horse, galloped away as 
though the devil were at his heels. 

‘“‘ Let him be,” I cried; ‘‘ the rope is fitter for his neck than the sword 
for his breast, since he turns his back upon it.” Then I threw myself from 
the saddle, and, sweeping off my hat, made her a low bow. 

“ Tony Bagenal, of Kilfenora, begs leave to offer you his services,” I said, 
striving to see if her face matched her voice, which was very sweet. 

At this, she drew back, seeming much confused. ‘‘ You are mistaken, 
sir,’ she answered, and I could have sworn that there was laughter in her 
voice, “‘ for I have no claim on a gentleman’s services, seeing that I myself 
am but a serving-maid, and serve my mistress.” 

“Your mistress! ’’ I exclaimed, for I could see none to answer the 
description. 

‘Tt is true, sir; I am Madame Murchison’s serving-maid, and I trust, 
sir, that I am faithful.” 

‘«’Twere a sin to doubt it,” I exclaimed; ‘‘ I would pledge my honour 
upon your fidelity.” 

‘‘ You are reckless of your honour, sir,”’ she returned, ‘‘ and yet so brave 
a gentleman must needs set great store by it.” 

‘“‘ By my faith! that I do,” I cried, ‘‘and here is my pledge,” and I 
would have kissed her, for her lips were tempting. But she drew back with 
a gesture that would have been haughty in one better born. 

‘Tis a pledge easily given and forgotten as readily, when a gentleman 
would make a‘poor lass pay for his services at the cost of her modesty. My 
mistress will thank you more fittingly.”’ 
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“Aye, your mistress!”’ I returned, in some bewilderment, for I had 
complete forgot her mistress ; ‘‘and where may she be?”’ 

‘* She lies in the coach and, I fear me, near dead of terror, since the 
rogue’s voice was threatening and my mistress is used to gentleness.” 

“* That I can well believe, since her maidservant is of so great a modesty 
and gentleness,” I returned. 

She made me a courtesy, and again I could have sworn that there was 
mockery in her eye. She did not answer me, but pointed to the coach. I 
looked into it and saw huddled up the form of a woman, who, seeing me, 
cried out in terror, so that I had much ado to comfort her, bidding her have 
no fear, since I was sworn to protect her. AsI said so I fancied I heard a 
low ripple of laughter behind me, but I could not tell for sure. 

At length, the lady was sufficiently recovered. from her alarms to rise to 
her feet and alight from the coach. She thanked me in a weak and 
quavering voice for my protection, yet I saw that she was ill at ease and 
regarded me with no little suspicion. 

“‘ If you are indeed a man of honour,” she said, “‘ you will see us safely 
to the nearest inn.” 

“IT have been accounted such, and you shall have proof of it, for 
mine host of the ‘ Eagle’ will give you of his best, that I promise you.” 

“‘T am sorely shaken,” she went on, querulously, ‘“‘and my bones ache 
as though I had a fever. ’Twas a foolish escapade and I a fool to bea sharer 
in it. God send us shelter, and that speedily.” 

‘The gentleman has pledged his honour to find it, Madame,” the girl 
broke in, a trifle impatiently. 

“The ‘Eagle’ is but two miles away,” I returned, ‘and in half an 
hour you shall be there.” 

Then I looked about for the driver of the coach, but could see none. 

“ The rascal fled at the report of the pistol,” the girl exclaimed ; “‘ yet 
I think his loss can easily be borne, since a coward is a sorry travelling 
companion. Will Madame be pleased to enter the coach ?”’ 

‘God forgive me for my folly,” said the lady, ‘‘ for who is to drive the 
coach ?”” 

“If the gentleman will drive the coach horses,” her maidservant 
returned, ‘‘ I will make shift to sit in his saddle if he will trust me with su 
sweet a creature.” 

Truly, I thought, this is a most wonderful serving-lass and deserves a 
better mistress than this parchment-faced, querulous dame. 

“Roger will be proud to carry so much courage and beauty,” I 
whispered ; to which she made no answer. Then I lengthened the right 
stirrup leather and flung it across the saddle. 

“That is a cunning contrivance,” the girl said, with approval. 
“‘ Doubtless I am not the first woman to sit in this saddle. Will my lord 
help me?” 

She put her foot in my hands, and leapt lightly into the saddle, grasping 
the reins as one who was no stranger to them. Then I mounted the box 
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and whipped up the sluggish beasts, who doubtless had grown despairing of 
stable and fodder. The serving-lass rode gallantly by my side, but her face 
was turned resolutely from me so that I could not see it. 

“She is a stubborn wench,” I said to myself, half in anger, half in 
amusement, ‘‘ and I dare swear that her face is as pretty as her voice, albeit 
she is at so much pains to hide it.” 

So in a little while we came to the ‘“‘ Eagle,” and I called out as loudly 
as I could for an ostler, while the girl slid from my saddle to the ground 
and stood at the horse’s head. My voice brought mine host himself to the 
door. He stood for a moment in mute amazement, looking from me to the 
lass and from the lass again to me as though he knew not what to make of 
it. Then he rubbed his eyes vigorously and found his tongue. 

‘Lord sakes, Master Tony,” he exclaimed. ‘ What will you be doing 
with the coach?” 

‘“‘ Taking the place of a rascal that ran from a pistol shot,” I answered, 
leaping from the box and throwing open the door. ‘‘ Here isa lady seeking 
your hospitality, Barney. Set the best supper you have upon the table and 
see that the claret be well buttered, for the lady is weary and sick to death 
of fright. She and her maid here shall be my guests for the night.” 

A smile twisted the mouth of the rogue as he bowed before the lady. 

“Mr. Bagenal’s guests shall have the best room and the best wine and 
food in the inn,” he said. ‘‘ Will the lady be pleased to enter ?” 

So she followed mine host and I turned to the girl, and, taking the reins 
from her hand, said, ‘‘ You are a brave rider, anda man might envy you 
your courage.” 

She made me a little courtesy. ‘‘ There is need of some courage when 
one must have enough for two,” she returned. ‘‘ Madame is not over 
strong, and a rough voice affrights her. When she is rested she will thank 
you fittingly for your help.” 

Then, before I could reply, she had followed her mistress into the inn. 

As soon as I had seen to the stabling of my horse, I too entered, and 
found mine host busily preparing supper in the guest chamber. 

‘* Will the lady’s maid servant sup in the same chamber ?” he inquired. 

‘“* By my faith, that she shall,” I exclaimed ; ‘‘ for I have never known a 
wench of her condition with so pretty a wit and yet so modest withal.” 

“If her wit be as pretty as her face, Master Tony,” said the old rogue 
with a smile, ‘‘ I had liefer entertain the maid than the mistress.” 

‘* Begone, Barney,” I cried, pretending anger, ‘‘and look to the supper. 
Beauty and wit are ill words in the mouth of an old greybeard like you.” 

“It is the brightest things that dim eyes see best, Master Tony,” he 
returned ; “and what is brighter than youth and beauty?” 

‘“‘T have no leisure to talk of such matters,’ I cried, ‘‘seeing that my 
stomach clamours for food. Begone, and bid the rascals make haste.” 

At length a most excellent supper was set upon the table, nor could it 
have been better had it been set for Sir Miles himself, and he swearing to 
put a hole in every rascal in the inn if it was not to his liking. 
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So I sent Barney to beg Madame Murchison for the honour of her com- 
pany at supper. 1 waited impatiently, not so much from hunger, though 
my stomach craved food sorely, but because the old innkeeper’s eyes had 
been sharper than mine. It was in my mind to devise some punishment 
for the wench who had so flouted me, but, before I could come to any 
resolve upon the matter, the door opened and she stood upon the threshold. 

I could scarce repress a cry of astonishment at seeing her face for the 
first time, for her features were of great beauty and marvellously delicate. 
I thought I saw a gleam of amusement in her dark eyes, albeit her manner 
was of great humility, nor could I forbear to think how strange it was that 
a lady so lacking in grace should be attended hy so much loveliness. 

““My mistress bids me thank you, sir, for your courtesy,” she said, 
calmly, ‘‘ but would fain be pardoned if she do not sup with you, since she 
is indisposed and has not yet recovered from her alarms.” 

“Your mistress shall have pardon, but only upon one condition,” I 
returned. 

“And that, sir?” 

‘That her maid take her place,” I exclaimed; ‘ for by my soul I have 
no mind to sup alone.” 

“You do a poor maid too much honour, sir, but since we are so greatly 
your debtors, I will beg this favour of her, albeit it is a strange request.” 

Then she went out, but in a little while returned. 

‘My mistress is desirous of obliging you, sir, since you wish my poor 
company,” she said, and I could have sworn that her colour was grown 
deeper, “‘ but she has pledged me to be discreet and to keep a guard upon 
my tongue, lest I talk too freely, as women are like to do. Yet it is a 
strange thing for a poor girl to sup with a gentleman.” 

“‘To-night you are my guest,” I said, taking her hand and leading 
her to the table, ‘‘ And so there is no difference between us. Think of me 
as a brother, or as a ——”’ lover was on my lips, but I checked it. 

‘* As a what, sir ? she asked, with drooped eyelids. 

“As a cousin,” I returned; ‘ for I think I have such an one somewhere 
in the world, though I dare swear she has not half your beauty.” 

“It is not easy, since we met but three hours ago, but, if it please you, 
I shall be as a cousin until you have supped.”’ 

“Then you shall call me Tony, and I will call you—— ” 

“My name is Cherry,” she answered, laughing. 

““*Tis a pretty name, sweet as summer,” I answered, “‘ and no prettier 
than its owner.” 

‘Since I am your cousin, I must needs listen to your pretty speeches,” 
she returned ; ‘‘ but I pray you do not turn a poor girl’s head with flattery, 
lest she believe it and forget that she is not your cousin, and be sorry for it 
after.” 

“I would that she might,” I cried, ‘‘for then I might dare to tell her 
that I loved her.”’ 

“Till you have supped ? ”’ 
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‘And for ever after,” I cried, for my blood was grown very warm as I 
watched her. 

“‘ And we should be no longer cousins,” she broke out. 

‘‘ What matter that?’’ I cried. ‘‘Since lover is a sweeter name than 
cousin, let us be lovers!” 

‘“‘ Till you have supped ? ” 

‘And for ever after,” I said, drawing her towards me. 

But she broke from me. 

‘‘The play is ended with your supper,” she said, ‘‘and my mistress 
awaits me.” 

‘“« What matters it, when I love you?” I urged. 

‘I am a poor girl, and have no proof of it,” she replied. ‘‘ How can I 
tell?” 

‘*T will marry you,” I burst out, for wine and love made me reckless, 
‘‘ and here is the proof of it,” and I would have kissed her lips. But she 
drew back. “‘’Tis a pledge easily given,” she retorted, ‘and lightly broken ; 
so I would have another.” 

‘‘ By mine honour, the honour of a Bagenal, I will marry you, Cherry. 
Does that satisfy you ?” 

‘““*Tis sufficient!” she cried; ‘‘a Bagenal was ever true to his honour.” 
Then she resisted no longer, and I caught her in my arms and kissed her. 

I was eager to settle the business and marry her outright, before my head 
cooled and I could repent of my pledge, but she would not consent. 

‘There is not far from here a Church; I think they call it St. Bride’s.” 
she said. 

“It is very true,’’ I returned, wondering at her meaning. 

‘They say that a man cannot remain constant for a year and a day toa 
woman,” she went on. 

“Tis a foolish proverb,” I broke in. 

“It may be, but I will make trial of it. On this day, for it is now near 
daybreak, of next year, at the hour of noon, I shall await you in the Church 
of St. Bride, and there I will marry you, if Tony Bagenal is still minded to 
wed a poor maidservant whom he has found and befriended on the 
roadside.” 

‘‘That he shall do, by mine honour!” I cried. Then I began to pray 
her that we might not wait till the year was out, seeing that we were both 
young and that youth is wont to be impatient. But she would not listen to 
me, and at length broke from me and fled to escape my importunity which, 
in truth, grew greater the more she resisted me. 

So I found myself alone, and my head not very clear to consider what I 
had done, and how that I, Tony Bagenal, heir to Sir Miles, the proudest 
man in Christendom, was pledged to wed a mere waiting-maid, for all her 
beauty. 

Yet for that I cared little, since her wit had enslaved me near as much 
as her beauty, and my blood was hot with the desire to possess her. 

So thinking, I fell asleep and did not wake till the sun was already high. 
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For a moment, I could have sworn that the events of the night were only a 
dream, when my eye caught sight of a bunch of cherry blossoms lying upon 
the table by my side. I caught it up. The dew of the morning was still 
fresh upon it, so that I knew that it had been set there but lately. I thrust 
it into my bosom, for I could no longer doubt that it was Cherry, the maid- 
servant whom I was pledged to marry in a year and a day, had placed it by 
me. 

So straightway I summoned my host and enquired of him how his other 
guests had fared, since I desired the honour of waiting upon Madame 
Murchison. 

“That will be no easy matter, Master Tony,” he answered, ‘for the 
lady was so eager to continue her journey that she ordered her coach threc 
hours ago, being resolved, she declared, never again to travel by night, lest 
some trouble should befall her. And, what is worse, she has taken her 
maid with her, and every rascal in the place dying for a smile from her. 
’Tis the prettiest lass in the county. Lord sakes! what eyes she has, and 
what lips.” 

“* Aye, ’tis pretty enough,” I returned, scarce able to conceal my vexation 
and cursing myself for having fallen asleep like an infant. Then, seeing 
that he could tell me nothing as to whither they had gone, I called for my 
horse, and, throwing the inn-keeper some gold pieces, I flung myself into 
the saddle and rode homeward to Kilfenora. 

It was in my mind to tell my uncle something of my adventure and yet 
be silent on that part which touched me most nearly, until such a time as he 
should be free from the gout which now troubled him sorely. So I told 
him first of Rody Macnamara and how that the physician had said that he 
would soon mend and forget that he had ever been hipped. At this, Sir 
Miles seemed not over well pleased. 

“If the boy forget it,” he replied, “‘ he will be the first that ever forgot 
that ‘‘ Spitfire” blazed at him and remembered aught else.” 

“IT would not have it otherwise,” I said, ‘‘ since in these days friends are 
few.” 

‘ Aye, ‘tis very true,” he returned. ‘‘ The times are changed sadly, since 
to-day I have but one friend when twenty years ago I had twenty. You 
were in your cradle when I met Roger Burke in the same Friar’s Field and 
‘* Spitfire”? put a hole in his lungs, so that the blood choked his voice and he 
could only tell me he loved me by the turn of hiseye. He was a straight 
shot, and he loved the bottle and women, too, which was folly. Yet I loved 
him near as well as I love you. The times are sadly changed: the men 
are become women.” 

“ And the women are become men,’ I broke out. Then I told him how 
I had come upon Madame Murchison’s coach and had driven off the rascal 
that would have robbed her, and how her maid had struggled with the 
fellow. 

‘She is a good wench,” said he; ‘‘ but what of her mistress ?”’ 

‘Of her I can tell you little, sir,” “I returned, save that her face was 
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like Parson Green’s parchment that he loves so well, and her voice like the 
corncrake’s.” 

“Tam glad of it, Tony,” he cried, ‘for by my soul I thought I saw 
that in your eye which told me she was fair. The Lord reward her for 
her ugliness, since I have other plans for you than a wife won by a sword- 
blade.” 

‘*For me, sir ?’’ I echoed. 

‘* Aye, for you, Tony,” he went on. ‘See here, Tony, I have always 
drunk and fought with men, so I know little of women. Now I think Iam 
too old to learn of them even had I the mind for it, which I have not. 
Yet would I have you mate a woman that was virtuous and would bring 
you honour and some fortune. The Bagenals have ever thought little of 
fortune, and less of the spending it. So I have found a wife for you, Tony, 
that a man might well be proud of.” 

““A wife!” I exclaimed, for the suddenness of the thing confused me, 
remembering what had happened a few hours ago. 

‘* Aye, a wife, and one of your own kin, to boot.” 

‘Who is she ?”’ I asked, indifferently. 

“No parchment- faced dame, be sure,” he broke out, with a laugh, 
‘‘ but your own cousin, Cérise de Burgh, who, I learn, is but lately returned 
from France.” 

‘*T have never seen her, so I cannot tell how she may look,” I answered, 
thinking of Cherry. 

‘‘ She was a pretty child,” he went on. 

“* So was many an ugly woman,” I returned. 

‘There you are wrong, Tony,” he cried; ‘‘ for women are like colts; 
who ever saw a three-year old belie the promise of youth?” 

“It matters little, sir, whether she be fair or plain,’ I said, 
coming toa resolve, ‘‘ since I have already chosen the maid that shall be my 
wife.” 

His brows grew heavy, clouding his eyes which shot fire at me. 

‘* By my soul you have!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Who is the jade?” 

‘‘ She is as virtuous as she is beautiful,” I returned, hotly, ‘‘ and as brave 
as—as Sir Miles Bagenal.”’ 

“TI thank you for the comparison, Sir Tony,” he answered, tartly, 
‘‘ albeit it is a strange test of a girl’s courage. What is her name?” 

“Cherry is her name.” 

‘Of what family ?” 

“T know not, seeing that she is poor, and in the service of one richer in 
wealth than in grace.” 

“ A common hussy,” he burst out, wrathfully. 

‘Whom I am pledged to marry,” I said. 

‘“‘T am slow of hearing,” he retorted. 

“Whom I will marry at noon-—on this day year.” 

“T would that I were deaf that I might not hear you speak so, Tony, 
but the times are sadly changed,” he said. Then he went to a cabinet, 
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and, opening a drawer, took out two 
small, leather bags. These he set upon 
the table between us. 

‘There is your inheritance—a thousand 
guineas,” he said. ‘‘On this day year ////f 
your cousin Cérise shall be my heir if you ‘fff 
do not repent.” 

**T shall never repent,”’ I cried. 

“Then she shall be to me as a son, 
and the inheritor of all I have, save my 
title, if you wed any such base-born jade. 
Go, the world may teach you better than 
I have,” and he pushed the bags towards 
me. 

‘But not to be faithless to my pledge,” 
I returned, ‘‘nor to dishonour the name 
that I bear. Farewell.” 

He seemed to struggle with himself a moment; then he held out his 
hand, and the sight of his fingers, knotted as they were with the gout, 
touched my heart. 

‘‘ Farewell, uncle,” I repeated, taking his hand. 
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“You shall be my son till this day year and after,”’ he returned, and his 
voice shook, ‘‘if you will give up the jade.” 

‘* My honour is pledged as well as my heart,” I made answer. 

So he pointed to the bags of gold lying upon the table, and I took them 
and went out without another word. 

In a few hours I had left Kilfengra and my uncle’s anger behind me, 
and was making for the city where I had hopes that a stout arm and a 
ready blade, not to speak of some skill with the fire-irons, would set me 
well upon the road to fortune. But, concerning this matter, I had no 
settled plan, seeing that but yesterday I had thought myself the heir of my 
uncle’s property, as of his name and title, and now I was but a beggar, save 
for a thousand guineas. I laughed outright at the strange trick which 
fortune has played me and at the folly of losing my inheritance for the sake 
of a servant-lass whom a gentleman might well have hoped to win § at much 
less cost. And yet I loved her the more, I dare swear, for my uncle’s 
anger, and because he would have mated me with a wife of his own 
choosing whom I had never yet set eyes upon, albeit she was a kinswoman 
of my own. 

Of how I fared in the city it boots not to tell, since I had good, and evil 
fortune, yet more of evil—as was natural, seeing that I was country bred 
and used to put more trust in my sword than in my wit. So it was that 
when the year was near run I was little better than a beggar. 

‘“‘A beggar is fittest to marry a beggar-maid,” I said to myself, somewhat 
bitterly, when my horse faced westward to the Church of St. Bride. Then 
my pride came to my aid, for was I not keeping my pledge and saving my 
honour, albeit I had saved little else. 

As the distance grew less, my heart grew hotter with love, remembering 
Cherry and the curve of her lips, so that I became fearful lest she should be 
faithless to her pledge. 

‘‘ Rather Cherry, base-born and penniless, than Cérise, with all my 
uncle’s wealth,”’ I cried out, putting spurs to my horse. 

The beast broke into a canter, and my heart rose high, albeit I was 
bound for my wedding and had but fifty guineas in my purse. I had 
dressed myself with care, and my horse was worthy of a gentleman, even 
though he were somewhat out of sorts with fortune. 

At length the tower of St. Bride's Church struck my eye and made my 
heart beat quickly. I rode on faster, for it wanted but a little of noon, and 
I was loth to be accounted a loiterer, if not worse. 

Now, when I entered the village of Bagenalstown, which I had not seen 
since I had left Kilfenora, a most strange scene greeted me, for all the 
houses were decked in flowers, and over the roadway were hung banners 
bearing the words ‘‘ Welcome,” ‘‘ Honour before Gain,” which was the 
Bagenal motto, and many such like. 

‘“‘*Tis some noble that will wed in the self-same church,” I thought, 
‘and yet Cherry and I will have a share of his weicome.” 

But as I went on, a great crowd of children, daintily dressed, came to 
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meet me, and threw flowers under my horse’s feet as I passed along, so that 
I was greatly perplexed, and knowing not what else to do, I took my hat 
from my head and bowed low to them, while they cried out their welcome. 

When I reached the gateway leading to the Church, I was like one in a 
dream, for a servant, richly dressed, came forward and, with great humility, 
aided me to dismount, while another took my horse’s Head. Then a third 
begged I would follow him to the church. 

Now, if these things had amazed me, what I saw at the church door 
amazed me still more, for there a great company was assembled, and in the 
midst of them was Sir Miles, and leaning upon his arm a lady, richly 
dressed and closely veiled, so that I could not see her face. Then the 
treachery of the whole matter broke upon me, and I turned away, but 
Sir Miles seized my arm. 

‘Welcome, Tony, to Bagenalstown and to Kilfenora!” he cried, 
‘since you have kept the honour of our house, See, there is your reward ; 
your bride awaits you.” 

But I shook his hand from me roughly. ‘She is no bride for me,” I 
said ; ‘I look for a poor girl, and nameless as well as penniless, to share 
my misfortunes and help to make them lighter.” 

‘‘ Whether you wed her or not,” answered Sir Miles, “it is only seemly 
that you should greet your kinswoman, Cérise de Burgh, for the honour of 
our family.” 

“As you will,” I answered, sullenly. Then advancing towards where 
the lady stood, with the jewels flashing upon her head and veil, I burst out : 

“Madame, we have both been sorely wronged. I am here to wed 
Cherry, a poor maiden whom I love.” 

“And what is Cherry but Cérise, good sir?” she asked, lifting her 
veil and making me a courtesy. ‘‘’Tis not the first time that the mistress 
has changed places with the maid.” 

And then I knew indeed what trick had been played upon me, for Cérise 
was indeed Cherry whom I had wooed at the inn and pledged to marry, 
and Madame Murchison but her attendant. I could find no word to 
answer her, but could only kiss her hand, since before the company I might 
not kiss her cheek. 

“Is the cherry less sweet if it have a foreign name?” she asked, 
smiling, ‘‘and do you repent of your pledge ?”’ 

At this I could refrain no longer, since it was indeed Cherry that spoke. 
So, forgetting all those about us, I caught her to my heart ; and since that 
day she has never left it. 
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CITIES V.—MONTREAL. 
OF THE ‘‘ Reign on, majestic Ville-Marie ! 


Spread wide thy ample robes of state ; 
EMPIRE ; The heralds cry that thou art great, 
And proud are thy young sons of thee. 
Mistress of half a continent, 


THEIR Thou risest from thy girlhood’s rest ; 
Sociat LIFE We see thee conscious heave thy breast 
AND And feel thy rank and thy descent, 
CHARACTER. Sprung of the saint and chevalier, 


And with the scarlet tunic wed ! 

Mount Royal’s crown upon thy head, 
And past thy footstool, broad and clear, 
St. Lawrence sweeping to the sea : 
Reign on, majestic Ville-Marie !” 


BY FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


real thing in Montreal. Pride in its history, which is common to 

French and English alike, is demonstrated by the care with which 

every historic spot has been identified and recorded: one could 
almost write the annals of the city from the inscribed tablets on memorable 
houses. As to its pride of position, Mount Royal has been made a public 
domain and a just tribute paid to the greatness of the St. Lawrence in the 
magnificence of the two bridges by which it is crossed. 

‘Mistress of half a continent!”’ In trade and population, Montreal is 
the metropolis of Canada. But it may be doubted whether the distinction 
it derives from this fact will prove as enduring as its pride of position and 
ancestry. At any rate, from this point of view, the citizens of Montreal 
cannot but regard with some misgiving the relatively rapid growth of 
Toronto. It is true that from 1881 to 1891 the population of Montreal 
increased by about forty per cent., and is now estimated to be fully three 
hundred thousand. But, during the same period, Toronto increased its 
numbers by nearly ninety per cent., its population in 1891 being officially 
declared as one hundred and eighty-one thousand. If the capital of 
Ontario maintains anything like the same rate of increase, Montreal must 
before many years lose its predominance. Even so, however, it must long 
remain the most interesting city in Canada as the capital of ‘‘ La Nouvelle 
France,” with its old chivalry and romance, the stronghold of the Latin 
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race, with its devotion to old forms of faith and other characteristics 
picturesque in their aspect if inimical to modern progress. 

Montreal may be divided into three distinct guartiers. The largest is, 
of course, the French, who number nearly two-thirds of the population and 
occupy the East-end as well as a considerable fringe of the West-end; in 
fact, nearly all the oldest part of the city. The English, or rather Scotch— 
for it is more Celtic than Saxon—quartier is entirely in the West-end, and 
includes the pleasantest residential district on the slopes of Mount Royal, 
its population being about seventy thousand. Then there is the Irish 
quartier, still further West but away from Mount Royal. The Irish number 
about fifty thousand, their religion as Roman Catholics being not the only 
point of similarity between them and the French. 

When exploring the French quartier I tried to establish a comparison 
between it and some large towns in the France of to-day; but, although 
only French is spoken around you, it isalmost impossible to do so—there are 
no boulevards or cafés, and you look in vain for the blue-bloused ouvrier or 
the coquettish grisette. If one recalls Rouen or Lille it will probably be by 
number and style of the Churches and Convents. St. Peter’s Cathedral in 
Dominion Square, which, when finished, will be a model in half-size of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, is the finest building in Montreal, whilst the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, with its quaint, old-fashioned gateway and clock-tower, is the 
wealthiest institution. Bon Secours Market, too, on market days is as truly 
French as its name. It is crowded by habitants with their little carts full 
of country produce and various home-made articles, while the air is full of 
Norman patois in bargaining and haggling. The market place, which is 
near the river, is surrounded by old French buildings, including the church 
of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, which form a sympathetic background to 
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the scene. It is France 
of the olden time, if 
not of the dawn of the 
twentieth century. 

In Sunday  observ- 
ance the French quartier 
of Montreal is rather like 
Rouen or Lille, and is 
quite unlike any other 
city in the British 
Empire with which I 
am acquainted. Mass 
in the morning ; theatri- 
cal .entertainments in 
the afternoon and even- 
ing. In summer the 
theatres are closed, but 
on a Sunday afternoon 
and evening Montreal 
goes in its thousands to 
Sohmer Park. Sohmer 
Park, which is in the 
heart of the French 
quartier, is not quite 
what its name implies. 
It is mainly an im- 
mense pavilion, open at 
the sides, in which 
several thousand people 
can be comfortably 
seated in very hot _ 
weather. A variety en- 
tertainment, partly 
French, partly English, 
is given in this building, the secondary attraction being roulette tables and 
other forms of gambling in the adjoining ‘‘ grounds.” 

It is only on Sundays, I fancy, that the French population give to 
Montreal any of that air of liveliness and gaiety such as we now associate 
with French city life. Rue St. Jacques, Rue St. Catherine—the many 
saints in street nomenclature testify to the origin of ‘‘ Ville Marie’’—and 
the other principal thoroughfares have usually much the same sober, work-a- 
day appearance as Manchester or Birmingham. Montreal somewhat 
resembles our provincial cities, too, in the curfew-like promptitude with 
which it puts out the lights and prepares for bed: ‘away from my hotel I 
found it difficult to get a meal after ten o’clock at night. With the 
exception of St. Catherine Street and its vicinity, where the three or four 
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Montreal theatres are situated, this Anglo-French city soon after that hour 
is as quiet and deserted as a London suburb. 

In another way Montreal presents an aspect of austerity such as is now 
seen in only a few Catholic towns of the Old World. You constantly 
encounter the priest, the friar, and the monk, in their full habiliments, and 
processions of nuns in dress of sombre hue are of frequent occurrence. 
A large part part of the French quartier seems to consist of little else 
but churches, convents, seminaries, etc., all alike old and stern in their 
external appearance. And, apart from ecclesiastical architecture, the 
streets of Montreal, built as they chiefly are of grey stone, have an air of 
severity combined with solidity which impresses the more after an 
experience of the brightness of Australasian and even South African towns. 
The pleasantest spots, I found, were the two comparatively new squares— 
one commemorating the Queen, the other, the achievement of Canadian 
federation—whose construction may be said to have marked the advance of 
the city from East to West. 

From a seat in Dominion Square, one can easily picture to oneself the 
diverse social activities that are at work in Montreal. The imagination is 
probably first seized by St. Peter’s Cathedral, with its immense dome and 
glittering cross, representing, as it does, the energy and wealth of Rome in 
Canada within the last thirty years. The Anglican and Methodist Churches 
on the other side of the square are dwarfed in comparison, although other- 
wise they would appear fine buildings; and, in conjunction with the Y.M.C.A. 
—the most imposing edifice, I believe, ever erected in the name of that 
ubiquitous body—they must really stand for much striving and determina- 
tion on the part of Canadian Protestantism. In striking contrast to all 
four structures is the splendidly-built terminus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway ; its massive stone walls eloquently telling of the national spirit in 
which this great undertaking was successfully carried through. Then its 
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real's commerce reside in—or “on” as Canadians would say—Sherbrooke 
Street and Dorchester Street, and some of the mansions in these two long, 
broad thoroughfares would be quite worthy of Grosvenor Square or Park 
Lane—notably that of Sir William Van Horne, the genera] manager of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, with its choice collection of pictures. Higher 
up the slopes of Mount Royal, nestling in foliage, are several charming falazzt, 
one belonging to Lord Strathcona, now High Commissioner for Canada ; 
and another being 
pointed out to you as 
the residence of the late 
Sir Hugh Allan, the 
founder of the steamship 
line which bears _ his 
name. 

Apart from these en- 
closures, Mount Royal, 
as I have said, is a 
public park and such a 
one as few cities in the 
world can boast of. The 
drive to the summit is 
well wooded with the 
maple and other charac- 
teristic Canadian trees, 
but here and there are “‘ look-outs ” from which all Montreal’s picturesque 
surroundings are visible—the great river, two miles broad, and carrying to 
the sea one third the fresh water of the world, with its two verdant islands, 
St. Helen’s and St. Paul’s, the celebrated Lachine Rapids sparkling in the 
distance; then the extensive valley of the St. Lawrence, dotted by village 
spires and broken by a few hills, evidently rich and fertile; and, finally, on 
the horizon, the Adirondack 
and Laurentian mountains. 
“Round the Mountain” 
makes the fashionable drive 
for Montreal ‘‘ carriage 
people,” although its mani- 
fold beauties can really be 
best appreciated on foot. 
The masses usually make 
holiday on St. Helen’s 
Island, which has likewise 
been declared public 
property. 

The line of cleavage 
between French and Eng- 
lish—or, rather, between pa uiveeuae: 
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Catholic and Protestant—is most marked in the benevolent and educational 
institutions of Montreal. The old charities of the city were all labelled 
‘“* Catholic,” and so, to redress the balance, the Protestants have brought 
into existence a number of other philanthropic establishments similarly 
in doctrinal fetters. There are two sets of elementary schools, one set 
supported and managed by Catholic ratepayers, the other supported and 
managed by Protestant ratepayers. In the higher education the Protestants 
have hitherto held the field with McGill University, its range of handsome 
buildings commemorating the munificence of Montreal’s plutocrats, from 
James McGill, one of the Scotch fur-traders early in the century, to Lord 
Strathcona, founder of the ladies’ college. But the Laval University, the 
academic centre of Catholicism at Quebec, is, it is said, to find a new home 
in Montreal, ultimately to rival the fine institution which represents only a 
third of its population. 

To the same racial and religious divisions must be attributed Montreal’s 
lack of public libraries. There is only one small Free Library in the whole of 
this community of three hundred thousand, known as the Fraser Institute and 
consisting chiefly of French books. Art, being less concerned with race and 
ritual than literature, is somewhat better off. The Art Gallery contains only a 
small permanent collection, but Montreal possesses a number of wealthy 
picture-buyers who exhibit their treasures there from time to time. The 
Natural History Museum, too, with its scientific clubs, and such flourishing 
associations as the Society of Canadian Literature and the Société 
Historique likewise indicate considerable intellectual activity, in which 
French and English, Catholic and Protestant, to some extent join. 

These racial and religious divisions, it need scarcely be said, have some- 
times sharply affected the social life of Montreal. The troops (semi- 
volunteers) have more than once had to be called out to quell conflicts 
between Orangemen and Catholic processions. A few years ago, when it 
was proposed to raise a fund for the renovation of the statue to Nelson 
which stands in Jacques Cartier Square, there was an indignant protest 
from the French community. The erection of the statue, in 1809, more 
particularly on this historic spot full of the memories of French dominion in 
Canada, might well have given them offence. Yet, when the original 
subscription list was unearthed, it was found that the French of that date 
joined with the English in defraying the cost of the column. Montreal now 
lives in quieter times. | You do not hear the Montreal Frenchman to-day 
talk of ‘‘independence,” and in the Jubilee of 1897 he did his share in 
demonstrations of loyalty. |The Orange riots are almost forgotten, and it 
seems as though Catholic and Protestant had agreed to differ. 

Of the more tolerant spirit which has brought about this happy state of 
things I obtained a significant glimpse, I fancy, in some words which were 
used by a well-known Presbyterian minister. I asked him how he and his 
brethren regarded the French method of keeping the Sabbath. ‘“‘ Of course, 
we dislike it very much,” he replied. ‘‘ But what canwe do? The French 
are two to one, and have the municipal government in their own hands. 
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Then we fear to stir up race feeling which might lead to worse evils.” A 
visit to the City Hall—which, by the way, is a good example of modern 
French architecture—confirmed in striking fashion his statement as to the 
municipal government. The proceedings were conducted more in French 
than in English, and a large majority of the municipal staff were 
Frenchmen. a 

In Montreal you do not hear the Yankée accent as:in Toronto and other 
towns near the borders of the United States. But American influence upon 
its social life is scarcely less apparent, apart from the universality of 
‘dollars’ and “cents,” instead of shillings and pence, as the medium of 
exchange in Canada, which is the only self-governing colony having a 
coinage different from that of the Mother Country. The rule of the road is 
un-English, and, to a Londoner, the Montreal streets are, in consequence, 
as distracting as those of Paris or Berlin. Electric tramways of excellent 
speed are, of course, common to many colonial towns, but it is surely to 
the American spirit that Montreal owes the doubtful boon of ‘‘ the elevator ” 
to the crest of Mount Royal. The Montreal Hotels are distinctly ‘“‘ Yankee” 
in their methods, and the same thing may be said of some of the Anglican 
churches. If there is nothing to remind you of New York or Chicago in 
the building heights, the monstrosity of the Montreal numbers amazes the 
English visitor scarcely less; you may be directed to ‘‘2,236 St. Catherine,” 
or ‘ 4,540 Dorchester ’’—the Canuk is laconic, like the Yankee, and will 
not waste such a word as “street.” The ward divisions of the city, J 
believe, are indicated by the thousand, not the length of the thoroughfares. 
The shops are full of American books and magazines, and American 
methods in journalism dominate the Montreal newspapers. This is even 
true to some extent of the half-dozen French dailies, forming in this respect 
a curious contrast to any that are published in France, although, for that 
matter, the difference is, perhaps, not greater than that between the English 
papers of Montreal and 
those, say, of Melbourne. 

I have not seen Mon- 
treal in winter, trans- 
formed by snow -and ice. 
But even the summer 
visitor can realise, with a 
little effort, the joy of life 
which it then offers to the 
young and healthy. The 
ice carnival is not what it 
was—it is understood 
that Lower Canada is 
fearful lest the world 
should be unduly im- 
pressed by the severity of 
its winters. But tobog- Place d'Armes with Notre Dame Church. 
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ganing, snow-shoeing, curling, 
have lost none of their popu- 
larity, and such winter sports 
as these are seen at Montreal, 
with its great expanse of solid 
ice on the St. Lawrence, as at 
no other place in the world. 
Besides being a delightful sport, 
sleighing continues to be the 
chief method of street loco- 
motion, although in recent win- 
ters, I was told, some of the 
tramways have been kept clear 
A-Montreal Villa in Summer of the snow. Most of the ath- 
letic clubs in Montreal relate 
to winter sports, such as the 
St. George’s Snowshoe Club 
and Le Trappeur. La- 
crosse is by far the most 
popular of summer games 
at Montreal, a good match 
on the M.A.A.A.’s spacious 
ground interesting the public 
as spectators in the same 
degree as football or cricket 
in England. 

The Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association, which 
A Montreal Villa in Winter. has a_ history of nearly 

sixty years and numbers 
over two thousand members, mainly exists for the promotion of snow- 
shoeing in winter and lacrosse in summer, although various clubs are 
affiliated with it. It has an excellent club-house in the city from which, 
on a winter evening, a large party of members and friends will start in 
snowshoes for a tramp to Lachine or across Mount Royal, the excursion 
being followed by a supper and dance. The social functions of the 
Montreal Hunt Club—which transplanted the pleasures of the chase in 
Canada early in the century—are rather more fashionable, although 
similarly characteristic of the country; an invitation to a_ breakfast 
or a ball at ‘‘the Kennels” is considered, I believe, one of the best 
credentials in Montreal society. Of the symbolical canoe you do not see 
much in the immediate vicinity of Montreal, although, further up the 
St. Lawrence, its citizens indulge a good deal in aquatic recreation. 
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HE relations between Maliphant and Miss 
Audrey Le Jeune were of that cousinship 
which is so difficult of definition ; difficult, 
I mean, from the point of view of human 
intercourse; genealogically, it was simple 
enough. Technically, they were distant 
cousins, practically, they were nothing 

of the kind; indeed, a very pretty 

intimacy existed between them which 
only became clouded when a too near 
approach to the dangerous dividing line showed either the peril of over- 


stepping it. The worst of it was that this dividing line varied from day to 
day. It is the easiest thing in the world to advance toa fixed point and 
stop there, but in matters of temperament and heart the safety of one day 
may be the danger of the next. Ever since the morning when Audrey, at 
the age of fourteen, had refused to be kissed by her cousin, there had been 
a swaying to and fro which was as uncertain as the shifting of a compass. 
It was not the loss of the kiss that mattered, for Maliphant was then of an 
age when all such salutes are mainly formal ; it was the fact that from that 
moment he saw Audrey in a new light, as a person not wholly under his 
influence and able to maintain a position of her own. After this episode, 
he consulted her concerning any wild scheme which came into his head; 
before, he had merely commanded and she had obeyed. It is also worthy 
of observation that, prior to this incident, it had never occurred to him that 
Audrey was pretty; afterwards, from a more distant point of view, he 
discovered that she was very pretty indeed. He was not wholly debarred 
from Paradise, but he began to appreciate the image of the flaming sword. 
They grew up so close together, in a remote corner of Devon, that they 
necessarily met often. The Le Jeune and Maliphant habitaticns were no 
more than three miles apart, which, in that part of the country, counts for 
nothing. The further you get from London the more exclusive society 
becomes, which accounts for the fact that, in many parts of the west, 
people will drive fifteen miles to a luncheon-party in order that they may 
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not appear to be left out. They make the smallness of their world an 
excuse for keeping it select, a plea so entirely illogical that it cannot fail to 
be popular. 

It must be stated, to Maliphant’s credit, that he declined to be under 
bondage to this system. He went his own way; made friends where he 
liked; declined flattering invitations with startling frequency; and generally 
conducted himself like a reasonable man with a soul of his own. Audrey 
approved of his conduct, and would have imitated it more frequently than 
she did if Mrs. Le Jeune had been possessed of a sense of humour. Even 
as it was, she succeeded in convincing her mother that she had no respect 
for fatuous institutions, which was a crime of such deadly complexion as to 
lacerate the maternal heart. As for Tom Maliphant, he was called ‘‘ Mad 
Maliphant ” by half the county, merely because he had the sense to live 
his own life : it was a distinction which he entirely appreciated. 

One morning, at half-past eleven, he was walking up and down on the 
broad gravel-way before the house, waiting for his horse to be brought 
round. It was a spring morning, warm and clear, such a morning as 
makes the blood dance to the measure of all fresh, growing things. The 
valley which he overlooked was full of young green which stirred through 
its depths to the touch of a south wind; a stream slid and gurgled through 
a coppice at the garden’s foot; bare Exmoor, near but invisible, diffused 
its fine influence like a perfume. Maliphant laughed to himself for sheer 
joy of heart. 

He mounted and rode away eastward, going at a slow trot like a man 
who has no definite object before him ; labourers in the fields heard someone 
singing on the road and turned their heads; it was only Maliphant, dili- 
gently endeavouring to live up to his reputation. If he had met all the 
best people in the county decorously progressing along that road, he would 
have continued to sing until it became necessary to speak. He was exalted 
by the spring atmosphere, and had not the least objection in the world to 
show it. 

But, after a time, he became quiet, and continued his easy journey in a 
manner to satisfy his critics. Once he paused at a turning which climbed 
abruptly to his left. His horse was for taking it, but Maliphant, after a 
moment’s hesitation, rode straight on. ‘‘ Not to-day, old chap,” he said, 
‘it’s getting dangerous. I’m not sure that I could hold myself in to-day, 
and I must make up my mind first. That’s the worst of Spring.” He was 
rather surprised at his own wisdom, and congratulated himself on so 
imperial a self-restraint; but six miles further on he saw that the fates 
were laughing at him, and concluded to laugh with them; certainly, at any 
rate, not to cry. 

A girl was leaning over a bicycle in the road. At the first glance he 
knew it was Audrey, although her back was to him; the second assured 
him that it was Audrey in difficulties. He called hername. Still stooping, 
she turned her face half towards him. It was red with confusion and 
annoyance. 
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“Oh, I’m so glad it’s you, Tom,” she said. ‘‘Do come and help. This 
horrid skirt 2 
He dismounted and approached her cheerfully. ‘* What’s wrong with 
the skirt? It always struck me as being rather pretty.” : 
2L 2 
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‘Don’t be silly!’ she said. ‘‘Can’t you see that it’s all wound round 
the cogs, under the chain, and I can’t even stand upright without tearing it ?”’ 

‘“What are the cogs? Let me see. I always said these were ridiculous 
things. Whycan’t you ride a horse?” 

“ Please don’t lecture me now!” 

‘Why, you’re wound all round the thing !” 

“I know that. I want unwinding. Tom, do be quick!” 

“Walk backwards, will you? That’s right. There, it’s torn—I thought 
it would be.” 

“Ts it much?” 

“ Only a foot or so.” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

‘I’m very sorry, Audrey,” he said, ‘‘ but really you can’t blame me.” 

“ T’m not blaming you.” 

‘It’s a cousinly privilege.” 

‘Am I quite clear now?” 

“At last!” 

She stepped away and looked down ruefully at a wide, trailing ribbon 
of skirt. She murmured something about a gear-case, and stamped her 
foot petulantly. A little cry escaped her. 

“‘ Are you hurt ?”’ asked Maliphant. 

“] think I sprained my ankle a little in getting off.” 

“You must rest for a time, poor child. That bit of wood will do. Stay 
here for a minute.” 

She obeyed, standing plaintively on one leg while he wheeled her 
machine through a gate and tied his horse to the post. Then he returned 
and offered her his arm. She certainly limped a good deal. 

He carefully selected a place for her against a tree of convenient 
smoothness, saw her comfortably settled, and then dropped down by her 
side. Even to his eyes, the skirt was hopelessly ruined. 

“Why did you follow me ?”’ Audrey asked, abruptly. 

‘“‘T didn’t follow you. I thought of calling this morning, but changed 
my mind.” 

“‘Oh!” she said. 

‘¢ May I ask where you were going?” 

‘“* To the Leveson’s.” 

‘“‘ Another of the eternal luncheons ?”’ 

“Yes, another. Why aren’t you going?” 

“‘T wasn’t invited, and, anyway, I should have declined.” 

‘Tom, you’re becoming impossible !” 

‘I wish these people would realise it.” 

‘*T believe it’s to be quite an informal affair to-day. 

‘“Then I suppose your damaged skirt won’t matter.” 

“Do you think,” she asked, sternly, ‘‘that I’m going like this ?” 

“«] dont see why you shouldn’t. You could easily explain and borrow 
something from Jessie.” 
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‘“‘I’m three inches taller than Jessie.” 

‘*T suppose you are,” he said, meditatively. 

‘* Besides, you seem to have forgotten that I’m hurt.” 

‘‘Poor Audrey; of course you are. Forgive me! It’s another six 
miles to: Harescourt, too. Shall I ride on and explain matters ?”’ 

She thought fora moment with puckered brows, and then said, ‘‘ No.” 

“‘It would be quite simple, you know,” he said. 

“‘I’m not sure that I wanted to go at all. I can easily make an excuse, 
can’t 1? They need never know that I met you.” 

‘Certainly not,” said Maliphant, stretching himself, ‘“‘only I thought 
you were always anxious to do the right thing.” 

‘* Are you sure it would be the right thing ?” 

‘‘ That entirely depends on your conscience ,” he said. 

‘*T don’t believe I have a conscience.” 

‘* Are you, too,”’ he cried, ‘‘ a leader of revolt ?”’ 

‘* Only a follower,” she said. 

‘Then it could not be a forlorn hope.” After a pause he added: ‘I 
rather wonder that I wasn’t invited to this Leveson luncheon, particularly 
as it’s informal.” 

“Now I suppose you are offended!” 

““ My dear Audrey !” 

‘““T believe there were to be only three guests altogether. You know 
that Harold’s back?” 

“* He spent a day with me last week.”’ 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me?” 

‘I didn’t know it would interest you.”’ 

**You never tell me anything now, Tom.” 

‘* You see, Audrey, we’re grown up now.” 

“‘T don’t see why that should make any difference.” 

Maliphant looked at her; he would have liked to think that she 
blushed. 

“But it has made a difference,” he said. ‘‘ You remember——’ 

“Yes, I remember. Do you think Harold has changed at all ?” 

‘““Do men ever change? It’s our business to represent the constant 
element in life.” 

“* You have a wonderful faculty for neglecting your business, then.” 

‘“‘That’s perfectly true, Audrey. We're made up of faculties, you see, 
and they’re all contradictory.” 

“You're absurdly illogical this morning.” 

“* Was I ever anything else ?” 

‘“‘T don’t think you were,” she said, candidly. 

After another pause Maliphant said : 

‘“‘Let’s play at being children again, to-day, Audrey. We'll go to the 
Golden Lion at Shalcombe, it’s only a mile further on, and have lunch 
there; that is, if your ankle’s not too bad.” 

‘Help me up,” she cried. 


’ 
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He gave her both hands and drew her to her feet. Then she leant on 
his shoulder and took a step or two. 

“This’ll never do,” he said. ‘You can’t possibly ride that absurd 
bicycle of yours, and you can’t walk. There’s only one thing to be done; 
you must make a chair of my saddle and I’ll lead the horse into Shalcombe." 

‘* But my skirt ! ” she cried. 

“Have you no pins? Wecan soon put that all right.” 

She produced a tiny pin-cushion, and Maliphant repaired the rent quite 
skilfully. Then he led her to the gate, lifted her to the saddle, and the 
pair set out, he managing the bicycle. 

It was not a proceeding characterized by the highest wisdom, nor was it 
likely to conduce to the speedy cure of a sprained ankle, but neither of 
these considerations occurred to this couple who proposed to play at being 
children again. Both, of course, knew it to be impossible, but each wished 
to see how the other would conduct the game. 

They reached the Golden Lion at the time when Audrey was due 
at the Leveson luncheon. Maliphant’s sudden advent with his charge 
occasioned the landlord no surprise; he hastened to serve his best to such 
distinguished guests. They were both hungry. 

“I’m sorry for the other people,” Maliphant said. ‘‘ They'll have a 
deadly dull time without you. For myself, I thank the gods.” 

““ Where were you going ?” 

“Anywhere. The spring drove me out.” 

“And you found as 

“T found you. That was appropriate enough, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Hardly, in such queer circumstances.” 

“‘ Happy circumstances, that gave you to me for a day!” 

“Unhappy, that gave me a ruined skirt and a sore ankle! ” 

“And me,—please add that.” 

“No,” she said; ‘for you came like a champion and rescued me.” 

“It was certainly most heroic, wasn’t it?” 

‘‘T wonder, Tom,” she said, with the utmost innocence, ‘‘ what made 
me think you followed me.” 

“Perhaps you wanted me to,” he suggested. 

“No, I don’t think I did. Though I confess that, after breakfast, I 
longed for a wild, free day—the sort of day we used to have together.” 

“‘T confess to the same wish, Audrey. I also confess that I was afraid 
to ask you to come.” 

“ Afraid! Why?” 

“It was risky—don't you see?” 

“You mean you were afraid I wouldn’t come?” 

“Partly that. I also felt rather—light-headed.” 

‘You, light-headed ! ” 

‘‘1’m afraid so. Let me fix up this arm-chair for you in the window. 
There. Now rest your foot, so. Now do you feel comfortable?” 

“It's delicious, Tom.” 
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He sat down opposite to her and asked permission to smoke a cigar. 
A curious feeling of intimacy linked them, very different from the boy and 
girl bond which had once been so strong. It all seemed part of the day, of 
the circumstances of their meeting, of the golden afternoon whose silence 
was only broken by such sounds as make a village seem quieter than 
absolute stillness. Maliphant no longer thought of danger, nor had he the 
faintest wish to speak ; he was in the mood which desires only to watch 
and dream. And Audrey fell under the same influence, and time slipped 
by without either taking any heed of it. They were both, in a word, 
ridiculously happy in the manner of people whose wisdom and folly it is to 
fall in love. 

At last Audrey closed her eyes, which gave Maliphant freedom to study 
her face. He marvelled that he had been able to resist it for so long, and 
finally came to the conclusion that he had never really seen it before. He 
had not observed how finely the eyelids drooped, the pureness of the curves 
from temples to chin, the bewitching challenge of the lips. This was 
another Audrey, and also, as he realised with something of a delighted 
shock, Audrey asleep! 

He glanced at his watch; the afternoon was wearing towards evening. 
He had no intention of pilfering a kiss, but it struck him that to awaken 
her with one would be the pleasantest thing in the world. He crossed to 
her side and stooped over her. 

At that moment a clatter of hoofs sounded outside, and a horseman — 
pulled up. Audrey opened her eyes to meet Maliphant’s. 

‘“‘ This is not a boy’s kiss,” he cried. ‘‘ It means " 

‘“ There’s Harold!” she cried. 

‘* Hang Harold! ” 

Young Leveson swung into the room flushed from hard riding. 

“‘T saw your horse outside, Tom,” he said, ‘and I thought you might 
have news of Miss Le Jeune——” 

‘“* Miss Le Jeune is here,” said Maliphant. Leveson fell back a step and 
bowed. ‘She fad a spill and sprained an ankle. She’s been resting 
here. Fortunately, I found her on the road at the moment of the 
accident.” 

‘‘ That was most fortunate. My mother was anxious, and I rode round 
the other way to see whether Miss Le Jeune was ill.” 

“That was very good of you,” said Audrey, rather breathlessly. 

‘Now I can reassure her. I leave her in good hands.” 

He bowed again, said ‘‘ good-night,” and a moment later rode away. 

‘Poor Harold!” said Audrey. 

Maliphant did not renew his experiment. He ordered a trap to be got 
ready, disposed Audrey in it solicitously, told the man to drive carefully, 
then mounted his horse and rode alongside. Conversation was impossible. 
He merely handed her over to the care of Mrs. Le Jeune, who was in a 
state of fluttering perturbation after Leveson’s call, and said he would come 
to make enquiries in the morning. 
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He came, and found Audrey looking disconsolate. There were even 
marks of tears upon her face. 

“What's the matter, dear child?” he asked. ‘Is the ankle very bad ?” 

“Oh, please don’t talk about that,” she said. ‘I’ve had an offer of 
marriage ! ’’ 

“‘That’s much more serious, isn’t it ?” 
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“Poor Harold!” she said, and paused. ‘ Poor Harold left a note for 
me yesterday afternoon.” 

“Poor old chap!’ said Maliphant. ‘I'm awfully sorry for him. He’s 
a good soul.” 

**I don’t see why you should be sorry for him.” 

‘* Because, don’t you see, you’ll have to answer his note.” 

“Well?” 

“‘ And he’ll be a good deal upset.”’ 

‘‘That depends on what I say to him,” said Audrey, laying both her 
hands over the letter. 

‘Shall I tell you what to say?” 

“Tom, I wish you wouldn’t always treat me like a child.” 

‘“‘ I’m perfectly serious. We had ourlast child’s day together yesterday.” 
He laid his hands over hers and repeated, ‘“‘ Shall I tell you what to say?” 

“‘ Do you propose to dictate a reply to me?” 

“Not quite that. Write what you like, but say somewhere that you’re 
going to marry your cousin Tom—no, Mad Maliphant would be better, 
say Mad Maliphant.” 

“‘Is that what you meant yesterday when you said—when I awoke—?” 

“Yes, that’s exactly what I meant.” 

‘* Shall I write now?” 

“One moment—yes, now you may.” Audrey got up and walked to 
her writing-table without the slightest indication of a limp. Maliphant 
chuckled to himself. 

‘‘That sprain?” he questioned. 

“Tt wasn’t really very bad,” she said, without turning her head. 

* You little humbug! ” 

“ Honestly, Tom, it did hurt a little at first.” 


L. RAVEN-HILL, 
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geraniums upon the ledge behind admitted just sufficient light for 
him to read the local journal comfortably. The rest of the low, 
mean room was dark—so dark, that it was difficult for his wife to 
see the herrings that she was turning over in a frying-pan. 
Suddenly there was an irritable movement at the window. ‘‘‘Ts-s-s!” 
Sam Sturp was giving a hiss of intense scorn as he read. 
Mrs. Sturp removed the frying-pan from the fire. Its splutterings 
lanquished into silenee. Still her husband did not explain himself. 
‘* Wot’s on now, Sam ?”’ she asked, apprehensively. 
Mr. Sturp read further, his heavy feet moving restlessly. Suddenly, he 
crushed the paper down upon his knees. 
““ Wot’s on, yer arsk? Wot ain't on ’ud be nearer the mark, I reckun. 
I say as they as makes such laws ought to be ’ung, ’wung, I say. It’s a 
robbin’ o’ the poor man, it’s a makin’ a fule on ’im, it’s But there! I 
ain’t no patience wi’ ’em.”’ 
He broke off, taking the paper indignantly up again. A second or two 
and he had found the place. ‘‘ Listen ’ere! ”’ he exclaimed, with an angry 
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toss of the head that jarred one of the geranium pots dangerously upon its 
china saucer. He began to read aloud an order of the Bedfordshire County 
Council. Itset forth that no swine were to be moved along any highway 
or thoroughfare in the County of Bedford, whether ina vehicle or not, 
unless the swine were accompanied by the declaration or permit prescribed 
by the Swine Fever (Movement) Order of 1898. A heavy penalty would be 
inflicted upon offenders. 

Sam Sturp was a pig-dealer of Bedfordshire, in a small way of business. 
The Order touched him nearly. 


‘“‘There you ’ave it!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I mustn’t move never a pig 
without a bloomin’ constable a-’avin’ ’is say in the matter. I must goto 
’em and get their writin’, or they ‘ull ‘ave the law on me.” He paused, 


adding with a fine scorn, “It’s likely as I shall, ain’t it? They ’ull see me 
doin’ it, wun’t they?” 

Mrs. Sturp loved peace and quiet. 

‘But they want to stop the fever, Sam,” she objected, timidly. ‘‘It 
ain’t right to go agen ’em when they want to stop the fever.” 

The pig-dealer had a way of basing his logic upon his personal interests. 
The Order was an inconvenience to him. 

‘‘ The fever, yer say!” he said, peevishly, ‘the fever! and don’t I want 
to stop it as much as anybody. Tcharr! to’ear you talk, Sue, one ‘ud 
think you’d never set eyes on a sty in your life. I ain’t agoin’ to take the 
fever about in my cart. Not secha fule! I ain’t been in the trade twenty 
year for nuthin, that they should set a constable to teach me when a pig 
is for fever or no.”’ 

Mrs. Sturp shook her head gloomily. 

“I wouldn’t go agen ‘em, Sam,” she said, persuasively. ‘‘It ‘ull only 
get yer into trouble, mark my words if it don’t.” 

“Trust me!’’ said Mr. Sturp, optimistically ; ‘‘ I'll do it right.” 

‘*T ’ud let ’°em alone, Sam,” she urged. 

“Yer wud!” said Mr. Sturp, shortly. ‘Well, you ain’t I, and I 
wudn’t. I ’ull move my pigs when and where I like, askin’ no man’s leave, 
nor woman’s neither... . There! that’ull do. I don’t want no further 
argyment. Let’s ’ave the ’errings! ” 


Some few days after this conversation with his wife, a man came to the 
pig-dealer. 

“Yis!” replied the latter, ‘7 unnerstan’ what you want. I knows 
your sort toa T.” 

‘And when ‘ull yer be like to ’appen on it?” the man asked. “I’m in 
a ’urry.” 

“If I knew for sure, I ’ud tell yer,” Mr. Sturp replied, with a profession 
of extreme candour, adding, “‘ P’raps to-morrer. P’raps next day. But 
certainly within the week.” 

The Sturps lived at Tingfield, but the dealer’s business took him to 
many other villages. It was a Tuesday when Mr. Sturp thus promised to 
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look out for a pig. On the following Thursday, he was driving into the 
village of Bilton when a low whistle drew his attention. It was repeated 
meaningly. The dealer checked his horse, looking round. 

‘‘T wor near a passin’ yer, Joe,” he remarked to a red countenance that 
was smiling cunningly at him over the clipped hedge ofa cottage garden and 
orchard. 

A descent of grey road lay in front of the dealer. The eyes of the red 
face peered anxiously down it, afterwards they rolled round to gaze up the 
village street. No one was about. 

‘Come ’ere, Sam, I want yer a minute,”’ said the cottager, beckoning 
eagerly. 

At the centre of the hedge was an open gate. Pulling his right rein, the 
dealer turned his horse round and drove into an enclosure—half orchard, 
half farmyard. 

‘‘Dror in a bit furder!” Joe Belt suggested, approaching round an 
angle of the cottage and pointing toa spot more fully sheltered from the 
high road by some outbuildings. 

Flapping the reins upon the horse’s back, Sam Sturp obeyed in silence. 
A second later, he had descended from the cross bench of the cart and was 
standing tall and bulky by the cottager’s side. 

They began to converse in low tones. 

But Sam Sturp was always quick to act.’ 

“ Let’s see it, Joe,” he said. 

The cottager took him to a sty. 

A glance was enough for the dealer. 

‘“‘A nine-score pig !”’ he exclaimed, with decision. 

“You'll ’ave to go to school agen for your countin’, Sam,” the cottager 
remarked, satirically. 

‘* What do you want for it ?” said the dealer, refusing to argue. 

“What ’ull yer give?” 

Sam Sturp frowned, shaking his great bull-head impatiently. ‘I aint 
‘ere to do both selling and buying,” he remarked, roughly. ‘‘Coom! make 
a price, and done with it.” 

Joe looked calculatingly at the dealer’s eyes which were keenly set upon 
him. 

“Say three pun ten,” he said, ‘‘ and fetch it away when yer like.” 

The dealer desired an excuse for thought. Bending over, he gave 
apparent attention to the removal of some dust which was upon his high 
boots. Suddenly he raised his head. 

‘**Bate me ten shillin’, and I’ll ’ave it,’’ he said. 

It was the turn of the cottager to hesitate. 

Upon an outbreak of swine-fever occurring, the law requires the owner 
of the infected pig to notify the same to an authority, in order that the pig 
or pigs may be destroyed and the premises disinfected. Compensation, as 
calculated by an official valuer, is, however, made to the owner for the loss 
that he incurs by the law's action. Joe had recently lost two pigs by swine 
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fever. An illiterate want of confidence in official valuation had kept him 
from making a notification at the proper time. It was now too late. And 
under these circumstances, in disposing of his third and last pig, he found 
himself debarred from obtaining a removal order. Sam Sturp understood 
this, and would expect to get the pig cheap. 

“If I lets it go at three pun,” said Joe, tentatively, after a long pause, 
“‘T shall want ’alf money down the same day.” 

The pig-dealer held out his hand. 

Joe slapped it. 

And so the bargain was concluded. 

‘“‘T’ll fetch it to-morrer, early,” said the dealer, getting into his cart. 

Joe drew back. 

“You aint never goin’ to move it by daylight !”” he remarked, blankly. 

“‘T are,” Sam Sturp replied. ‘I are. I b’lieves in doin’ sich jobs bold.” 

And he drove lurchingly away into the high road. 


The Sturps had three children—two girls and a boy. If anything were 
to happen to Sturp! The anxiety of this thought was giving nerve and 
strength to Mrs. Sturp, as she plodded up the long, straight hill to Joe 
Belt’s cottage. The evening was murky and heavy. It was difficult to 
find the door. 

“It is me, Mrs. Belt,” she explained, speaking from the gloom. ‘I’ve 
come over to see Joe.” 

The visit was a thorough surprise. 

‘* Sit yer down, do,” said Mrs. Belt, recovering from her first astonish- 
ment. ‘I expect Joe in ina minute. But whathever ’as brought yer over 
at this time o’ night? Anything wrong with Sam?” 

Mrs. Sturp began to explain feverishly. Sam had told her that he was 
going to move Joe’s pig on the morrow. But he had not got a removal 
order. She felt sure that trouble would come of it. She wanted Joe to 
act friendly to her and the children, and persuade Sam to be “off” with the 
deal. 

‘“‘ Yer supprise me!” said Mrs. Belt. ‘‘ This is the werry first as I’ve 
’eard of it. . . . Yis! I’m wi’ yer, whathever Joe is. ’E should ha’ 
known better. The job ’ud be sure to get ’em into trouble. And e 

She broke off suddenly, adding, as the door of the cottage opened :— 

“But ’ere ’e is!” 

Joe Belt advanced to the centre of the room before recognising his 
visitor. 

“Ulloa! you ’ere,” he exclaimed. 

“Yis!” Mrs. Belt interposed, indignantly ; ‘‘ You and Sam together 
’ave brought her traipsing over. I never ’eard nuthin’ about the pig till she 
told me. Yer kep’ it dark, ver did.” 

Joe Belt threw his hat upon the table. 

‘“‘ What pig?’ he grumbled, affecting innocence. 

They explained very clearly. 
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‘‘And what ‘ull Sam say to me?” he asked, hanging his head. 

“°E wun’t know nuthin’ but wot you tell ’im,” Mrs. Belt suggested. 
“You ’ull manage ’im all right. And Joe! yer can’t but do the friendly to 
Mrs. Sturp when she arsks yer; yer know yer can’t.” 

‘But Sam ‘ull hold me to the deal!’ he objected, sullenly. We ‘ave 
slapped hands on it.” 

The women began to argue. Mr. Belt was no match for them. 

““W-a-al!" he said, drawlingly, with a curious look in his eyes, ‘‘if I 
must, I must, I s’pose.” 

A little later, Mrs. Sturp was taking her leave at the door. 

‘‘Good night, Joe,” she said, gratefully. ‘‘Good night. It is real kind 0’ 
yer, but you won't regret it, I’ll wager !”’ 

Joe Belt closed the door, without reply. 

‘“Now then!” he exclaimed, turning savagely upon his wife, * You 
think you’ve done it fine, don’t yer?” 

Mrs. Belt drew back, trembling before his sudden passion. 

‘‘But ain't yer meant it, then?” she asked, faintly. 

“No,” he said, his voice growing thick with passion. ‘t No, I atn't 
meant it. I wor actin’ for her. Sam shall ave the pig. Dyer think I'm 
goin’ to ’ave it die ’ere, like t’other two when I can sell it to’im.’” He shook 
his head. ‘‘Not I! It'll ’ave to goo.” A smile passed over his counten- 
ance, as he added, cunningly, ‘‘Sam ‘ull ’ave more of the risk than I shall.’’ 

“But ——” 

“That is enough!” he interrupted. ‘‘ You say no more, not another 
word, or it ’ull be the worse for yer, as sure as my name is Joe Belt.” 

Breakfast was never a protracted meal with the Sturps. The man was 
always anxious to be away to his day’s business. 

‘I must be movin’,” said Sam Sturp, gulping down a last mug of tea. 
His wife did not try to detain him. The recollection of her secret visit to 
Joe, upon the previous evening, was comforting, and kept her silent. 

Behind the Sturps’ cottage was an open shed. It contained two vehicles. 
One was a long-bodied, low cart, slung upon two wheels. This was the 
dealer’s pig cart. Provided with a broad-meshed rope net, and a flap 
which let directly down upon the ground, it was excellently suited to its 
special purpose of porcine transport. The other vehicle was a nondescript. 
Politeness might call it a dog cart. The rural phraseology would have 
termed it a ‘“‘trap.”” That morning, San Sturp had no intention of rumbling 
hollowly over the roads in his dealer’s pig cart; and, picking up an 
innocent-looking rick cloth, he drew out the trap. A quarter of an hour 
later, he was entering Joe Belt’s enclosure, at Bilton. They saw him com- 
ing. There wasjust time. Joe turned sharply to his wife— 

“Into the cottage, wi’ yer!” he ordered; ‘‘and stay there, or you ‘ull 
‘ear of it.” 

Mrs. Belt trailed away, without reply. Joe saw the door close after 
her. Then he turned to welcome. 

Sam climed slowly down from the trap. He removed his hat. 
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‘It’s rare and ‘ot, ain’t it?” he remarked, his eyes roving round. . . . 
‘“*Yis, I didn’t come i’ the other,” he explained ; ‘‘ it ’ud ’ave drored atten- 
tion tome.” He disentangled a handkerchief from a bulky, side pocket. 
‘© Poo-oof!”’ he panted ; If this ’ere ’eat lasts, your ole pond ’ull go dry, I 
reckun.” He pointed down a short slope, to a bush-tringed surface of 
water upon which were swimming a couple of white ducks.” 

Truly! Sam was hot. But Joe, being at home and cool, was more 
immediately eager for business. He replied in a fuss. He began to work 
in a bustle. 

“What are yer arter, now?” said Mr. Sturp, listlessly. 

Joe paused, looking over the edge of an empty paraffin barrel, that 
stood nearly as high as himself. ‘‘ You ‘ull want to dror up ’ere, close to 
to the sty, wun’t yer?” he suggested. 

Rolling his red handkerchief into a ball, Sam Sturp rammed it into his 
pocket. 

‘“Poo-oof. Yis,’’ he agreed. 

Joe tumbled the barrel over, upon its side. It had neither top nor 
bottom. ‘‘ Bing, Bang,” he rolled it through the sunshine to Sam’s side. 
Suddenly he spun it round upon the edge of the slope, giving its bulge a 
final slap. 

“ There!” he exclaimed. ; it ’ull lay there till I want it for firing. Now! 
yer can dror up right alongside, Sam.” 


The men understood their business. By a cord tied round tho upper 
jaw of the pig, the latter was brought, in spite of his struggles, to the door 
of the sty, and afterwards, with the aid of a hurdle, hoisted bodily up. A 
few shrill squeals, and the work was accomplished; Sam was tying the 
rick cloth over the vehicle. 

Joe banged to and bolted the door of the empty sty. Approaching 
Sam with eagerness, he held out a hand. 

“That’s right! said the dealer, nastily, beginning to fumble in a 
pocket; ‘I wouldn’t wait a minute, I wouldn’t, else the money might 
fly away.” 

Joe grinned—“‘ I ain’t never one to be slow with no one,” he replied. 

‘‘ There y’are; thirty shillin’,” replied the dealer. And, netted by the 
cottager’s suspiciousness, he added— 

“Count it, I would.” 

There was a rattle and chink as Joe rubbed the silver out along his open 
palm. Suddenly he looked up, with a gleam in his eye, to exclaim— 

“Right! When ‘ull yer let me ’ave the rest?” 

‘See yer next Saturday!” said the dealer, shortly, and gathering up 
the reins, he drove out of the yard. 


A horse, like a man, has its individual temperament: it may be nervous, 
vicious, steady-going, or possessed of any other qualities that define equine 
character. The season was summer. It might have been the sting of a fly. 
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But Sam Sturp never thought so. ‘‘The pig was ’eavy, and the shafts 
pressed too ’ard agen the mare.” That was how he subsequently explained 
the runaway. Whatever the reason, he had scarcely recovered his equan- 
imity after the accident, when a rustle behind him drew his attention. He 
was just too late. A fastening of the rick cloth had jolted undone, and, 
with a heavy flop, the great carcase of the pig escaped over the side of the 
trap. 

Sam Sturp found himself in an embarrassing position. He could not 
desert the trap. And the pig, which was now quietly rootling its snout 
into the wayside grass! He crept towards it, with his long carter’s whip; 
closer and closer, till he could see its corkscrew of a tail quivering with 
content. Tcharr! it was off and away another ten yards, just as he had 
expected. 

The dealer’s position was not only embarrassing, it was dangerous: 
some one might pass. Presently, he told himself that it was no good giving 
way to temper. And mounting his trap again, with a hearty curse, he 
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began to drive the pig into the only direction in which the piggish will was 
inclined to go—back to Joe Belt’s. A little while, and they had arrived at 
the slope leading up to the cottage. It was the moment for Sam to give 
free vent to his temper; and, driving very craftily, he suddenly sent his 
whip ‘‘ swish” about the pig. There was a shrill, hoggish squeal. A pro- 
longed, mad escapade. And with a sway of the hind quarters, the pig 
turned and disappeared distantly into Joe Belt’s enclosure. 

Entering the cottage some two minutes later, the dealer caught a 
glimpse of Joe Belt, working in a corner of his orchard. ‘‘ Hoy!” he 
shouted, beckoning ; ‘‘ Coom ’ere,! I want yer!” 

Joe came and listened, his eyes looking restlessly around. 

‘“‘T ain’t seen it,”’ he said, shortly. 

‘But it run in ’ere. I see it myself,” the dealer affirmed with an 
oath. 

“Yer did?” 

‘I did,” reiterated the dealer strenuously, glancing perplexedly around. 

Joe strode to the sty, looling vacantly over its wall. 

“Tt ain’t ’ere,” he said. ‘‘ For I locked it. Yer see me do it.” 

Clanbering heavily down from his trap, the dealer approached him—— 

“If it ain’t ’ere, where is it?”’ he asked. 

A portion of the hedge was as yet untrimmed. Its lower branches 
arched over a shallow ditch surrounding the back of the orchard. Joe 
pointed to it. 

‘« P’raps it’s run on and got under there,” he suggested. 

“ Like as not!” said the dealer. 

The two men began to search. They beat the hedge. They lifted its 
branches. Finally, they crawled perspiringly down its shallow trench. 
The pig was not there. They searched the orchard, the outhouses, and 
the cottage garden, where Mrs. Belt was cutting a cabbage. ‘‘’Ave yer seen 
it, Missus?”’ the dealer asked, civilly. 

She had not. 

They went into the outlying fields, passing over grass, hishing and 
holloing around wheat. 

“Ave yer found it ?”’ said Mrs. Belt, on their return. 

“Found it!” the dealer repeated, disgustedly. ‘‘ Found it! Ole ’Arry 
*imself couldn’t find it, I b’lieve.” 

Joe laughed. 

- ‘What are yer goin’ to do now?”’ he asked. 

The dealer eyed him with temper. 

“Git ’ome! I’m goin’ to git ome when I ’ave tuk my money back.” 

Joe pretended not to understand. 

The dealer, holding out a palm significantly, made his determination 
still clearer. He intended to have his deposit money returned. 

** But yer tuk the pig away wi’ yer!” the cottager objected. 

“Yis! And it’s coom back ’ere,” said the dealer. 

“Yer say so!” 
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““T says so, and I knows so,” was the answer. ‘‘Coom, ’and me over 
the money agen. I don’t to fule about ‘ere all day.” 

The cottager turned his shoulder, ‘‘ Yer tuk the pig,’ he grumbled 
sullenly, moving away. 

Sam caught him by the arm. 

‘“**And it over!” he said, threateningly. 

A struggle began: Joe trying to reach his cottage, and Sam endeavour- 
ing to detain him. The fierce sparkle of the men’s eyes alarmed Mrs. 
Belt. She tried to intervene, and was pushed roughly away. Suddenly a 
fist, rising to strike, was caught by the wrist. Her Joe was fighting. 
With a shriek, Mrs Belt ran for the neighbours. 

But the men had given her no attention. Their whole strength was now 
going into their blows. ‘That for yer!” said Sam, his fist falling upon Joe’s 
face with a fleshly thud. They had broken apart. But now they closed 
again, staggering lower and lower down the slope upon which they fought. 

“In yer goo!” spluttered Joe Belt, pressing and heaving with his 
broad breast, ‘‘ Jn yer goo!” 

But the affair was doubtful till, with a tremendous splash, both men, Sam 
dragging the other with him in his fall, fell through some bushes into the pond. 

There was a woman’s scream, followed by a trampling of feet. They 
were helped out, wet, muddy, and bleeding. 

‘* What’s all this mean ?”’ asked the voice of the village constable. 

“So, that’s been your game, ’as it?”’ he remarked, when they had told 
their tales spitefully upon one another. 

Their names and addresses were taken. 

“By Jose!” said a boy’s voice, laughingly, ‘‘but there’s the old pig 
as they’ve been a fightin’ for. I see it.” 

‘* Where ?”’ the constable asked. 

‘“‘ There !”’ said the boy, pointing to a barrel in the pond. 

And true enough! the pig had run into the barrel, and the barrel had 
rolled into the pond. It was drowned. Sticking fast in the barrel, it was 
dead as a nit. 

And the moral of this story? The wives gave it. 

“Tf you ’ad listened to us!” they said. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
RECONCILIATION. 


T wanted but a week to Christmas when, for 
the first time since the quarrel, the foot of 
Ursula once more crossed the threshold of 
Winterhays. 

Rizpah White had passed through many 
changes of mind before this came about. 
Her mood varied as, day by day, she looked 
at the matter in some new light; but always 

her thoughts were single-hearted and upright, 

and in her anger was nothing mean. 

At first, she went beside herself with wrath that any 
maid, without cause, could throw over so bold a man 
as William. For William was good as gold. Where was 
another to match him for the doing of his duty? Going back to the 
danger and hardship of the sea when he had given it up for good, so as 
to keep the old roof over their heads when it pleased God to cast mis- 
fortune upon them. Not Jack, who, if he could work well enough whilst 
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he was at it, must needs be running off to spend strength and money 
wherever there was revelling, and fighting, and sports. The widow washed 
her hands of all. A pretty maid indeed to change her mind a’most so soon 
as the man was out of sight. Rizpah would never gie consent to her so long 
as she lived, whether for William or Jack. : 

But soon her temper softened into a lament that such a thing should 
come between her sons. During her hours of solitary work, when Jack was 
a-field, she could think of nothing else. They were children again running 
about the house, the little one always at the boy’s heel, or riding pig-a-back 
on his shoulders. Poor William, dead and gone, used to call them dinner 
time an’ twelve o’clock, because when one came, the other was not far off. 
And in all Jack’s growing up, never did they fall out but once. When Jack, 
all on the sly, carried off William’s whip, and thoughtless dapped it down and 
then forgot, and when he ran back it was gone. Then William in his haste 
hit him on the cheek—and made his ear bleed too. Yet, before the day was 
out, they were again as thick as thieves. Now, come what may, they must 
be at odds all their lives through. 

The widow sighed. Doubtless it was the will of God to send so many 
trials for some wise end. And Jack was most wonderful struck over Ursie. He 
had only been into town once in the last six weeks. At last the piety of Rizpah 
found, even in this trouble, the finger of Providence. Over her knitting, 
between the whiles of household work, she saw it all. Ursula Handsford 
was to steady Jack. She was to keep him straight. Rizpah’s heart warmed 
at the thought. Then, in her mother’s love for the boy last-born, she half 
forgot William. Poor Jack was so terrible down in the dumps. And, after 
all, it was better for William, too. For pity the man wed to a woman who 
went about house with her thoughts outside. No good ever came o’ that. 
Never in this world. 

So, by the middle of December she was ready to say that, since they had 
made up their minds, however it might please God for things to turn out, 
she had no wish to be ill friends or to quarrel wi’ the maid—not she. 

It was a cold, bleak day, when Ursula went up the hill. The north wind 
came driving down the valley, with a fine snow that lay along the path and 
lodged between the short, scanty grass, looking more wintry than when the 
ground is covered deep in drifts. She was uneasy. She had never spoken 
to the widow since harvest. The insult did not rankle, but Ursula dreaded 
the meeting more than she could tell. However, she went on. Jack came 
out to meet her by the garden-hatch and they went in together. 

It was early of a dull December afternoon. The widow pulled together 
the logs, drew up a chair, and bade Ursula sit down. They were all three 
silent until presently Rizpah began. 

‘Well, Ursie,” she said, in the calm voice of one who accepts a fact and 
does not mean tomurmur. “Zo you lost no time zo soon as William had 
a-turned the back o’un. ’Twould ha’ bin better to ha’ bin off wi’ the old 
love afore you were on wi’ the new—an’ more seemly, too, I’m thinking. But 
I've a-got no more to zay. ’Tis to be hoped you do know your own mind, 
now.” 
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If another had spoken so, Ursula would have fired up at once, but the 
quiet manner of the widow stirred no anger but, rather, begot respect. 

“*T should never ha’ listened to William,” replied the maid in self- 
defence, ‘if I hadn’ a-bin so unhappy wi’ Vather at home.” 

“Well, rich or poor, thank God, we’ve a-bin all happy one wi’ another 
in this house.” The widow sighed. For once the busy knitting needles 
ceased and her hands for the minute rested idle in her lap. ‘‘ But what may 
chance to come, now, is more than I do dare to think about.” 

Ursula had thought and wondered many a day and many a night, yet 
she found not a word to say. 

Presently, the widow went on. 

“If he did but know, I sim, I could rest more content. But there’s 
nowhere to zend to. An’ if he should write, he’d be gone again afore any- 
thing could reach un. I can’t abear to think o’ the man, fooled with his 
own thoughts o’ what he is to come home to. An’ his brother that loved 
un durs’n’t walk a mile or so to meet un if he should tramp back to Bratton 
out o’ luck. But there, it mus’ all turn out as is ordained. ’Tis poor talk- 
ing o’ what youcan’t mend. Hark! What’s that?” 

The gate had fallen to with a slam and there came a step upon the 
garden path. 

Ursula, by the further side of the fire, was facing the window; and as 
her eye glanced aslant across the garden plot, it caught sight of the passing 
figure of a man—a seaman with a staff and a bundle tied in a handkerchief. 

““*Tis William a-come back,” she gasped, in a whisper solow that she 
could scarcely be heard. 

Each one looked blankly into another’s face. The moment that they 
dreaded had come sooner than they thought. The widow pointed with her 
finger and nodded to Ursula to go out by the other way. But at once there 
came a sharp rap upon the door. Then it could not be he. For why knock 
when he need but lift the latch? Unless he meant for joke to bring his 
mother out and take her by surprise. 

Eager to welcome back her son, yet trembling to think what might 
befall, Rizpah rose and went to answer the knock. The other two stood 
half-way across the floor and listened. 

“Is this Winterhays Farm?” inquired the voice of a stranger. 

“Tt is.” 

** Where the widow White do live ?” 

“Please to walk in.” 

“I brought a message from Mr. White, mate o’ the Fortune.” The 
visitor kept on talking as he followed Rizpah into the kitchen. ‘‘‘’Tis but 
a few miles out 0’ your way,’ says he, and I promised to come. He’s safe 
an’ sound in Bristol port, and, though he can’t get away fora day or two, 
‘I’lleat my Christmas dinner at home,’ says he, ‘and a merry time we'll 
have,’ says he. ‘For the Fortune’s as good as her name,’ he says, says 
he ——” 

The widow interrupted to beg of the stranger to please to take a seat. 
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_ He stepped into the chimney corner and made himself at ease; though he 
must be going on almost at once, for he had some miles to travel that night. 
His face in the firelight was the colour of the oaken dresser. He wore a 
loose jacket of blue and a neckercher tied in a knot. The widow without a 
word, but as a matter of course, busied herself to lay out meat and drink, 
the best she had upon the board. ‘And all the while, taking no heed that 
Jack and Ursula sate mute, he talked. 

“Ay, the little Fortune is as good as her name,” he cried again, and 
slapped his knee. ‘‘ Though for twenty weeks we had the devil’s own luck 
off the west o’ Ireland—for they'll beat right round now, rather than face 
the Channel—yet never a chase could we fall in with, but once a Bristol 
snow, French-built. And then a month or more between Ushant and 
Land’s End, and like to have mutiny, along of a Swedish bark we stopped 
and let go again. And then, a-cruising off Cape Finisterre, we fell in wi’ a 
Frenchman o’ fifty guns—and like enough she was to ha’ carried us home, 
but ss 

The widow brought a cup of cider and put down to warm. 

“Then Will—then Mr. White is sound and hearty?” she asked, laying 
a dignity upon the word “ Mr.,” which, however, could not hide her concern. 
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‘* Sound as oak, an’ hearty as ever!” 

‘* An’ from what you do say, he—he mus’ ha’ done well for hizself this 
cruise ?” she faltered. 

‘“Never better, ma’am. But I’ll just wet my whistle,” cried the seaman, 
stooping to take up the cup. . “‘ Here’s to his health, an’ joy in the spending 
o’ it. Aye, aye. What with his pay, an’ double share o’ prize money for a 
master’s mate—but I’ve a-got a bit of writing stowed away on my clothes. 
Just run alongside an’ drop it wi’ my mother, says he—or my brother, Jack, 
he says, says he es 

He drank the cup dry and put itdown. He slapped himself all over 
till he heard the paper crinkle; and then, thrusting his hand into his jacket, 
dragged out a crumpled letter which he held towards Rizpah White. 

The widow laid it down upon the bench. She could not read herself, 
and Jack must tell it out presently, when they were alone. Besides, the 
meal was ready. 

‘“°Tis but bread an’ cheese, for we ha’nt a-cooked, to-day,” she explained, 
though, in good truth, Rizpah had not cooked for many a day, ‘‘ but you be 
kindly welcome, if you’ll please to zit down to what there is, an’ if you'll 
bide the night——” 

The stranger could not hear of that. He must be pushing on, too. The 
days were short, and he had still a good ten miles before dark-night. He 
swaggered to the oaken bench, and fell to at once with a will and an appetite 
fit to spread both famine and drought through the four continents. But, 
having taken full supplies aboard, he would not go back to the fire. He 
took up his staff and bundle, boisterously wished them good-bye and a 
Merry Christmas anda safe run home for Mr. White—and then, amidst 
the widow’s thanks, took leave and went on his way. 

Then Rizpah took up the letter again. Without a word, Jack and she 
went over to the window, but Ursie sat where she was. 

The heavy, leaden clouds had closed in, and, under a threatening storm, 
the afternoon grew dark betime. Like enough there was going to be a 
ground of snow. 

With trembling fingers, the widow broke the seals—two little pats of red 
wax flattened by the pressure of athumb. Then Jack slowly spelt out the 
letter and puzzled out the sense. 

It ran: 


DEAR JACK, 

Tell dear Mother that 1 am well as I hope all are at home. Tell dear Mother 
I cannot say the day, but I think to be at Bratton within the week, and she need not to 
trouble, for we brought in the French ship and all, and I shall have a pretty sum, though I 
do not know how much. Tell dear Mother not to trouble her head any longer, but to kill 
a goose for Chrismas and I will be there. And whisper to Ursie Handsford, first thing, 
I shall ride to Wells for a licence, for none o’ your beating to winnard with the banns for 
we. Sono more till we do meet. 

From your loving brother, 
WILLIAM WHITE. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I. 


“THEY TWO, THEIRZELVES.”’ 


Ladyday had come and gone, but Rizpah White had not found the 
wherewi’ to pay her rent. 

As yet, she was only a few days behind time, but what to do was more 
than she could tell. She was the mistress—young Jack not yet being of 
age—and she had been sent for by lawyer Anstey, the steward, to go that 
morning about it into Wincanton town. The meeting with gentlefolks 
—the confession that she could not pay—had flustered Rizpah. Now, at 
noon, with heavy steps and a sad heart, she came trudging home by the 
lonely road along the hill-top. 

Above the village was a four cross-way, close to a piece of waste run 
wild with glistening gorse and brake. As she reached the corner to turn 
down into Bratton, between tall hedgerows through the gap of a five-barred 
gate, the whole valley lay suddenly open to her sight. Quickly her eye 
glanced from the grey church, with its square tower in the grave-yard high 
upon the side of the ridge, to the straggling houses all along the slope, with 
Winterhays standing alone, the nearest of them all, amidst the fields she 
had trodden daily for the best part of her life. 

It was Spring, of a Thursday as Good-Friday fell on the morrow. 
Bright-edged April clouds, with patches of deep, clear blue between, hung 
over all. Ploughed ground and pasture-field alike shone and glistened 
sweet with sun and shower. The wheat was growing fresh as grass, and 
Jack had put the barley in most wonderful well, to year. The pushing leaf 
upon the elm was breaking green, though blackthorn bushes in the gully 
hedgerow still held their blossom white as snow. Down in the bottom, 
close to three-hounds waste, a thin blue mist of smoke curled up between 
the trees. Sure sign that winter was behind their backs when the wander- 
ing gipsies came about once more. 

The place was dear to her, and it never looked more homely than to-day. 
Since poor Master brought her there—scarce out of her teens, she had 
never laid head to pillow under any other roof. For if they were ten mile 
away, no matter what the weather, rain or shine, starlight or cloudy night, 
back they must come to be ready for the morning work. And there the 
boys were born. And there, in the room of the middle dormer, above the 
porch, the blow fell; when the hand of God, without sign or warning, 
snatched the company from her fireside and the mate from her bed. The 
lonesomeness of the empty corner made her heart cling to the old walls. 
And in the churchyard was the grave not overgrown, where her good man 
slept, with no stone at his head, as yet, that folk might read the name and 
who he was. Ay, though it were a palace fit for a king, with fields o’ 
meadow-grass knee-deep, and grounds to yield twelve sacks o’ wheat the 
acre, never fail, in any other spot on earth Rizpah must live a stranger all 
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her days. And they would have to leave. Though it had not been said for 
good and all, it was clear as day that they must go. 

All the road along, she had been at her wits’ end to think of some way 
to raise money to try her luck for another year. To beg for help of great- 
uncle Tutchins, or to try to borrow of cousin Simon Mogg. But it was of 
no use. To do either one or the other was but to lower her pride and to 
get “No” for an answer. No thought would come into head clear enough 
to take in common-sense and flatter her into hope. Only, since the 
last word had not been spoken, her brain could not rest. 

From the height, she saw Ursula with young Jack behind, come out of 
house and into the path to look. Restless to hear what she had to tell, 
they were watching for her to come back. They dared not go up so far as 
the road, she understood, lest in their countenances folk should read their 
eagerness and talk. Nothing could be kept from the prying eyes and busy 
tongues of Bratton. 

Then the whole weight of Rizpah’s troubles bore down upon her at 
once. All her life through she had stood up against the ills of to-day, and 
faced to-morrow with a stout courage, but at last her spirit failed. She had 
done her best. No hands upon earth could do more. She had slaved from 
morn to night, pinched and saved when nobody saw, and gone to bed 
hungry all to no end. The chance was past. It was no longer any good 
to try to keep things together now. She glanced again at the man and 
woman standing just by the end of the wall. ‘‘Ah!” she sighed, stretching 
one arm towards them as she spoke, “‘’Tis you two have a-brought it about. 
*Tis you two——” But tears rushed into her eyes, blurred her sight, and 
choked the words. 

In the middle of a corner of waste made by the cross-roads was a small 
knoll, and, at one side, a copse with thick undergrowth and a few tall trees. 
She could not go home yet. To talk to gentry, she had put on the mourn- 
ing, heavy and stiff, that she wore on Sundays, and she was all of a sweat 
with this warm day of early spring. She went and sat down, out of the 
way upon the bank, to rest. To see Jack and Ursula brought back to her 
mind the story of the last few months, with all its vivid hope and dark 
disappointment. 

This was how it had fallen out. 

Within a day after the visit of the seaman, the news of William’s good 
fortune and looked-for return went buzzing from mouth to mouth, and ran 
like wildfire through all the villages around Bratton. Quite a sight o’ folk 
trooped to and fro along the path to Winterhays; and the widow could 
not stir out, so much as a foot, without being met and stopped by friends 
and neighbours burning ‘“‘to hear the rights o’ it all.” And everybody 
was really and truly glad. For Rizpah was well-liked, as right-hearted 
people always are and will be. Now that she was in luck, the whole parish 
rang with her praises, and tongues chimed in, one with another, like a peal 
o’ bells. For the Whites were as good a sort as ever trod shoe-leather—zo 
they were—always ready to lend a thing when they had it, and doa good 
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turn when they could, like; and never waiting to snap a body off short 
who had any little favour to ask, like some do, that could mentioned—zo 
they do. For if they must say ‘‘ No’’—as everybody must now and again 
when it isn’t convenient—zo they mus’, in course they mus’—or, if they 
ha’n’t a-got it, mayhap, why then, wi’ a White, one and all, the answer do 
pop out smiling, and tell the reason why—zo ’t do. An’ never glad wi’ 
another’s harm, no, nor jalous 0’ good. An’ if the widow did speak out 
' straight when she wasn’t best pleased, why, all that the better to be sure, 
than ’tis to be so under-creeping, like some be—zo they be—to tell behind 
the back o’ ’ee what they han’t a-got spirit to speak to your face—no more 
they ha’n’t. Ah! for then you can tell where you be—zo you can. An’ 
once said is a-had out an’ done wi’—zo tis. Though there be many about 
do hide away a thing, and hold it in mind for years, till they can see what 
they can do—zo they do. 

And all this praise, though a little breathless, was sweet to Rizpah ; for, 
look at it how she would, it was sincere, and the goodwill, frank and clear 
as summer sunshine, so that her pride in herself sprang up and grew 
afresh in the warmth of it. 

And, amongst the relatives, the rumour of this piece of good fortune 
swept away every little difference and healed every wound. 

To tell the truth, great-uncle Tutchins had not been to Winterhays 
since harvest. He was a bit upset. Yes, he was. And nothing but natural 
so to be. He made no pretence to hide his displeasure, for, as he said, 
after he had a-sweat like a bull all day, a-carr’ing wheat, and then zot 
down an’ ate his supper, and took his glass, without so much as a single 
thought in the head of him, to find Rizpah White jump up and come at 
him like a roaring lion was enough to stir the bile of any man. And there 
was no call for it, neither. Though, to be sure, Rizpah did not know then 
what has since turned out wi’ young Jack an’ Ursula; and that, now that 
the Whites looked to be better off, he began to see might make a difference. 

So was Malachi Webb most terr’ble out of temper, too ; though nobody 
thought that mattered but Malachi himself. He seized every opportunity 
of pointing out that it wasn’t to say that the widow had been doing so 
wonderful well, either, that she should stand up and spit fire at one no 
worse off than herself. 

Cousin Simon Mogg had never so much as put a foot near the 
place since Bratton revel. He liked Rizpah, so he said, well enough to 
bide away. Look at it how you might, he said, the Whites were not wise; 
and cousin Simon Mogg, though he said it himself, had never been the 
man to take advantage. Folk that were well-to-do had no right to help 
cat their own kin out o’ house and home. Besides, as he owned in a 
whisper to great-uncle Tutchins, Rizpah, much as he respected her in 
many ways, might hap, one of these fine days, to run short and look around 
for a few pounds. Then, if a man have a-bin in an’ out the house morning, 
noon and night, all times and all seasons, eating and drinking, making free 
with whatever there was, why, all that the harder to say ‘‘No.” Though 
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he liked Rizpah, mind that. An’, mayhap, if he were most wor<Zerful 
friendly, might chance to give away. And to be fair, whatever might come, 
it was none of her own fault, and he should always like her, hap what may. 
So, in the staying away of cousin Simon Mogg there was no ill-will, but, 
on the one hand, real goodness of heart, and on the other, a prudent desire 
to keep out of the way of temptation. Great-uncle Tutchins saw this 
clearly, and told cousin Simon Mogg he was quite right. 

But when it became known that William had done well and was to be 
home for Christmas Day, they all trooped in, one at a time or two together, 
to shake the widow by the hand and show how glad they were. The 
kitchen was full of visitors all the week through. And the questions they 
asked were more than Rizpah could well answer. How much had William 
made ? What would his two shares amount to? There was nothing to go 
by but this—William was not the man to talk o’ more than he had done. 
Stories of untold gold won upon the high seas dazzled the fancy of Rizpah, 
so that, for a day or two, she dreamed that all her cares were over, but for 
the one trouble of this love affair of Ursula. Her load was so greatly 
lightened that, at times for hours together, she forgot even that. Her mind 
was made up what to do, and that in itself brings quiet. Ursie, at first, 
must keep out of the way. Jack need say nothing. And then at night she 
would sit with William by the fire alone, and talk, and, watching all the 
while, catch the right moment to speak out the truth. 

So Rizpah killed and picked the fattest goose she had, and set it ready 
for roasting, Christmas morning. The holly was thick and glistening red 
in berry that year, and she trimmed up the kitchen as never was, chimney, 
window, wall, and beam. It shone a welcome not only to the day but 
ready for the traveller, by this time started on his homeward road. And 
as she stood to tend the spit, anxious and trembling between mother’s love 
and fears, she thought out what was just. If William’s money won back 
his father’s land, then, of good right, he must live with her at home. And 
Jack could marry Ursie and go into some farm, away out of sight, so as not 
to be an eye-sore day by day. Mayhap, in God’s will, as time went on, 
William would choose another wife and marry, too; and, so, ill-will wear 
out and all be one again. 

As the morning passed, every whip’s while she ran out to the garden 
gate to look along the path. For certain, he would come by coach to one 
of the towns near by and walk across. But travelling was like to be late, 
Christmas time and all. Yet William knew what he was saying when he 
wrote he would be there. Rizpah put back the cooking to make the 
dinner late. 

But noon slid past, yet William did not come. 

For certain, if it were by way of Wincanton he was travelling, by this 
time the coach must have gone by. 

In the afternoon, great-uncle Tutchins, and Malachi, and ever so many 
more looked in. What, not come? Oh well, sure as the light he would 
walk in afore night. They sat down just to wait, and made themselves 
very merry, as at that season everybody should. 
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** You zee,” reasoned the widow, sadly, but still with pride ; ‘(a man in 
authority is never free. He mus’ carr’ it all in the head o’ un, for if any 
little thing mid turn out wrong or go awry, the blame do fall ‘pon his 
shoulders. So his duty do never cease, when a common man mid do as he 
will. What wonder, then, if William should be a little late ?” 

To this they all agreed, and fell a-talking of the great advantages of 
humble station. Great-uncle Tutchins declared that he had “ a-zaid it 
afore, and ‘ud say it again, that a steady, careful, labouring man, wi’ 
nothing, is better off in real truth than one that have a-got so much. For 
he’ve a-got no cares an’ nothing to lose. But property is a real tyrant, 
look at it how you will.” He took a deep drink of hot gin and cider, wagged 
his head wisely, and glanced around for support. Malachi and the rest of 
them seemed to have their doubts, until cousin Simon Mogg, one of the 
best off and the most far-seeing men within ten miles of Bratton, mild as 
he looked, spoke up. ‘It mid be hard for some to zee it,” he said, 
speaking as one who had suffered the hardships of wealth, ‘“‘ but that’s no 
more than the truth.” 

But evening drew on, and then dark-night and candles, yet William did 
not come. 

With a sigh, the widow put out the goose cold for supper, and the 
visitors grew very jolly and stayed quite late, laughing and talking all the 
more to keep Rizpah up in heart, so they said. For she showed a little 
downcast, to be sure she did. Anybody can understand that who knows a 
mother’s heart. But there, after all, he was sure to come to-morrow, or 
leastways, as quick as he could. 

To-morrow came and went. Then, day after day and,week after week 
had slowly slipped away until now, the beginning of April, but brought 
neither sound nor sign to tell whether William were alive or dead. 

At first, folk thought little of this delay. For, after all, it is the 
commonest thing in life for a man not to do the thing he means upon the 
day he mentioned ; and wondering a little longer only whetted the appetite 
of Bratton to look for more, when William should come. But soon the 
Moggs, the Puckeridges, great-uncle Tutchins, and Malachi Webb began to 
smile. ‘‘Ah! set a sailor ashore wi’ money in his pocket, and you'll soon 
find a man without a coat to his back.” ‘Ay, an’ quick-come-by is a 
different colour to hold-vast.’”’ Malachi Webb, for one, threw out a doubt 
whether William could ever ha’ won one quarter so much as the widow had 
a-gied out. So, in the end, interest flagged and fell. For weeks, the name 
of William White had not crossed anybody’s lips, except, it may be, now 
and again in gossip over a friendly glass and coupled with a joke. 

Rizpah alone felt quite certain of what had happened. 

But what is done is done, and it is no good to talk. So she had hidden 
away her thoughts, and brooded over them, but, up to now, no word of 
complaint had crossed her lips to any Christian soul. ‘‘ Yes,” she muttered 
to herself, as the loss of William came back into her mind. ‘’Tis they two, 
theirselves, that have brought it about.” 
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She waited only long enough to dry her tears and hide the traces of her 
agitation. Her emotion was too deep, and she too familiar with her sorrow, 
to give way to long weeping or useless lament. Besides, there was no time 
to waste. The day was passing away; the morning gone and nothing done. 
She must hurry home, change her gown, and get to work. 

She got up and walked quickly homewards down the hill. Jack and 
Ursula had gone indoors again, but, as she entered the garden, they came 
running in haste out of the porch. Near the gate stood the butt of a hollow 
tree, filled with earth and the dry sticks of last year’s flowers, and upon the 
edge of this Rizpah sat down again. 

‘* What had he to zay, mother? What could ’ee come to?” cried young 
Jack, as fast as words could follow one another. 

Ursula looked at the widow’s face and was silent. 

“‘ He didn’ zay so very much,” began Rizpah, slowly, and pausing to 
think between each sentence, as if trying to call back the lawyer’s very 
words. ‘‘ He was wonderful kind, ina way, like, about the rent. He zaid, 
after knowing the Whites so many years, he knew that he was safe. He 
zaid, there was a plenty here to cover all, an’ he zaid, he’d so soon trust me 
as any in the world as 

“Then he’ll let it bide a bit,”’ put in Jack, brightening at the thought. 

But, giving no heed to the question, the widow went on: 

‘Tf I had a-bin the first in the land, he couldn’ a-spoke more fair. He 
zaid, his meaning in sending were to learn out what I do think my own zelf. 
He zaid, he had a-heard a sound that there wasn’t enough stock on the farm. 
An’ did I think we could ever hope to keep it on? He zaid, there was 
another willing to take the place at a high price——”’ 

A feeling of mingled anger and shame came over Ursula, and her mouth 
grew hard. She could not bear to look the widow in the face. She turned 
away, picked a shining leaf from the laurel hedge, and tore it into shreds. 

‘‘An’ then he zaid, ’twere better by far to lef betime, than when we had 
a-lost all. An’, after all, ’t’ud be to our own good to go; vor he’d find a 
littler farm to match our means, an’ take care we suffered no hurt going out 
orin. An’ then he zaid——’” 

But Rizpah suddenly broke off and could tell no more. She lifted her 
hands in utter hopelessness and, raising her voice, she cried : 

‘‘ There !—there! It was all such sense—such sense. For if he had 
a-found fau't, I could have a-bore wi’ it. But when he were so kind, my 
tongue could shape never a word to zay. An’ then he zaid, quite quiet like, 
‘think it over a week, Mrs. White, what’s best for yourzelf, an’ come wi’ an 
answer then.’”’ 

‘“‘ We had better to zell——”’ 

She cut young Jack short. 

“*T tell ’ee there’s nothing but a miracle can save us, now!” she cried, 
angrily, rising to her feet to go indoors, for the silliness of what he was 
about to say was more than she could be still to hear. 

She took a few hasty steps upon the path, but, by the porch, she turned 
about and her voice rang sharp and clear. 
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‘« There was never but one chance in this world,” she cried, with a look 
full of reproach. ‘‘ An’ that you cast away from me. For the Almighty 
blessed William—zo he did—an’ gied ’un luck; an’ ’twere you yourzelf, 
Urs’la Handsford, that drove ’un away from the home he thought to ha’ 
come back to. Ah! he would ha’ comed if he had n’a-heard. Mayhap he did 
come, for all we do know—an’ learnt—an’ went in shame or anger, so silent as 
he comed. For he had a steadfastness o’ heart, had William, that narn o' 
’ee have a-got, nor never will. An’ he do believe that his own mother 
allowed it all an’ held against un. For he’d never a-lef me, else. An’ zay 
what you will, or do what you mid, ’tis you two that have a-brought it 
about—to drive away my son—to turn me out o’ house an’ home—an’ bring 
me to the grave in want when I mid ha’ lived in plenty.” 

She had said her say. She stopped abruptly and went indoors. 

Ursula, quivering in every nerve, turned round to Jack. 

‘Go up an’ put in the banns, to-day,” she said, shortly. ‘An’ wait, 
to-night, till everybody is abed an’ soun’ asleep. Then come down—dquiet, 
mind—-to milkhouse door. An’ bide, Jack, till Ido let ’ee in. For I’ve 
a-got a need o’-’ee for what 1 mean to do.” ; 

Then, without waiting for so much as an ‘‘ Ay” or “Nay,” she strode 
out of the gate, leaving Jack to watch in wonder until, amongst trees and 
hedges, she passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER II. 
FOUR-PENNYWORTH OF FORTUNE. 


The footpath leading across the fields and passing close behind Jacob 
Handsford’s barn was more lonely than the village street. To avoid 
meeting anybody, and the better to get indoors unseen, Ursula had taken 
that way home. 

Warm at heart and impulsive by nature, she had no power to conceal 
her thoughts and feelings, or to bide her time. If she were angry, she must 
show it ; when her blood was up, she must speak out. And yet, brought up 
by her father and hourly alert to his secret ways, she had gained an insight 
into the hidden workings of the meaner side of human nature which the 
single-minded Rizpah did not possess. Well enough she knew who had 
hinted that Winterhays was understocked. The friendliness of the lawyer 
Anstey, which the widow took for kindly respect, and young Jack seemed 
to think made all things easy, did not deceive Ursula. Why, the very 
phrases smacked of her father’s words. She could hear his little dry chuckle 
as he whispered, for the widow’s own good, mind, that ’twere better to leave 
in time than to lose all. And the reason was as plain asnoonday. By fair 
words, of her own will, they must get the widow to go out. For the name 
of Jacob Handsford was a bye-word already. And to go behind a bargain, 
or, by under-creeping, to worm and hook another out of home, was a crime in 
the eyes of all honest folk to follow a man to the end of his days, and be 
remembered and talked about when his bones lay bare and dry under the 
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sod. Even he, who stuck at nothing when a penny was to be got, hesitated 
to face that, if by other means he could gain his own ends. _ But little did 
he guess that they knew he had made an offer for the land. She took a 
spiteful delight in picturing how he would fume and scold when he presently 
found her speaking straight out, and determined to claim her rights. For 
the time was come to have her money, and have it she would, aye, and use 
it, too, to stop him in what he meant to do. 

And underneath all her anger and excitement was a constant gnawing of 
remorse. What the widow said was true. Ursula had thought of that 
herself. William had heard, and therefore would never again come back to 
Bratton. Even when she went in fear of his return, and the troubles it 
must bring, she saw, clearly enough, that his absence must mean the ruin 
of the Whites. To think of it made her sick at heart. It was she who was 
turning them out of Winterhays. 

Oh, well! Wait until evening, she said to herself, when her father came 
in to his supper, with nobody else about, then let them see what was to be 
done. 

The moment came sooner than Ursula expected. 

She had passed the barn and reached the barton gate, through which 
she used to drive in the cows, when a sudden outburst of voices fell on her 
ear. It came from the paved ccurtyard before the milk-house door. At 
first, she was too far off to catch the drift of it; but, sure enough, her father 
was dealing out shrill accusations and threats. She could also hear the 
terrified denials, the crying and frightened sobs of little Hannah Peach. 

““You’ve a-stole it.” 

‘“‘T han’t maister, I han’t—I tell ’ee I han’t.” 

‘* You’ve a-stole the money, you little workhouse thief. Ill zend for the 
constable. Ill bring ’ee to the gallis, I will. An’ you, too, you fortune- 
telling, thieving, runabout rogue. I'll have ’ee brought afore a justice, I 
will. You shall go to jail, you shall. I'll have ’ee flogged to the cart's 
tail 

Eager to learn what all this hullibaloo might mean, Ursula ran across 
the barton and into the yard. 

By the pump, a tall, black-haired gipsy woman was standing, a wicker 
basket of wares hanging by astrap from her shoulder. At the doorway was 
Hannah, bewailing and wringing her hands. Between them stood Jacob 
Handsford, in shirt-sleeves, pick in hand, just as he had popped in from the 
stalls. : 

‘*T zaw money pass, I did. Silver money 1 zaw pass. Ha! ha! You 
little thought of anybeddy a-watching t’other side o’ wall. But I eyed ’ee in. 
An’ saw the maid run indoors—an’ come out again—an’ cross her han’ wi’ 
a silver piece. I saw the glitter o’ it, did. Gie it here, I tell ’ee, or t’ull 
be the wo’se for ’ee. She stole it. Gie it here!" 

As he spoke, he stretched out his arm towards the gipsy. Scared at his 
threats and overawed at the mere mention of a justice, the woman stepped 
forward, and dropped into his hollow palm Hannah’s lucky fourpenny-bit. 
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Ursula understood at once. The little workhouse maid, longing to know 
what her poor life might have in store, had given the only money she ever 
owned to learn her lot. 

At sight of the coin, Jacob Handsford was beside himself. 

“Run up for the tything-man !” he threatened at the top of his voice. 
‘*T won’t have no thieves about house. I'll send her back to the work- 
house. He! he! ’Tis you, Ursie, she’ve a-robbed, for I were never one to 
lef money about. She'll come to the gallis, I know she will. Ho! ho! 
We shall live to see the huzzy ride on a hurdle.” 

The gipsy-woman had already made the best of her way off. Upon 
seeing Ursula, Hannah, still weeping bitterly, gave over her frightened 
declarations of innocence and became mute. 

‘“ No, we shan’t,” contradicted Ursula, flatly. ‘“’Tis her own money. I 
gi’ed it to her, myzelf, for a honester girl to work there can’t be. ‘Tis her 
own to do as she will wi’, so there.” 

Jacob quietly slipped the groat into his breeches pocket. 

‘*Ho! ho! So that’s how you do waste what I do work so hard to get, 
is it? That’s how you do rob your vather o’ what’s only a-gied ’ee for a 
purpose. Oh well! forewarned—forearmed; once bit—twice shy. I’ve 
a-gied ’ee too much, I have, by far. I’ve a-bin a fool to be so bountiful. 
You’ve so good as stole it yourzelf—you have. ’Tis ’bezzlement in law. 
That’s what ’tis. But I shall mind it. He! he! I shall tell ’ee o' it when 
next you do come a-wanting an’ a-begging.”” 

He had been strangely shy of quarielling with her of late, and, as he 
finished speaking, he turned his back as if to shuffle away about his 
business. 

But the blood of Ursula was up. All that she had in mind to say to 
him at evening came out there and then upon the spot. 

‘An’ that’ll be next-never-come-day, if you do wait to then. I shall 
never ax ’ee for no more, except what’s mine by good right and law. So I 
mid so well tell ’ee, and gie notice at once. I do mean to wed wi’ the 
young Jack White. I have a-told un a’ready he mid put in the banns. So 
all you have a-got to do is to han’ me over what’s my own, for that’s all I 
do ax 0’ ’ee.” 

Startled at such sudden and unlooked-for news, he turned round ina 
passion, clutching his upraised pick as if he would strike. But the girl only 
looked him full in the face, and that cowed him. 

“‘T won’t gie it ’to ee,” he said, sullenly, ‘‘ You don’t know your own 
mind. This time last year, ’twere William, an’, now, tis John. I don't 
consent to the marriage, and I won’t gie it up.” 

‘Then there is they that can make ’ee, quick enough. Ay, an’ wi’ all the 
use-money, since the day you took it in han’—” 

“They can’t. They can’t,” cried Jacob, louder than before. But the 
misgiving underneath his bluster was plain to sez. 

‘They both can an’ will,” the girl went on, raising her voice, and 
speaking very fast. ‘‘An’ first thing to-morrow morning, so soon as the 
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milking is a-done, I’ll walk into Wincanton town my very zelf, and zee the 
lawyer Anstey; and hire un to look at girt-uncle Jeremy’s will; an’ find 
out what ‘tis; an’ get my rights for me; an’ then he can take zo much as 
is wanted to pay off the rent on Winterhays, an’ the rest’ll go to stock it 
better, as there’s some about do think ’tis understocked. We shall get on 
well enough an’ ask nothing 0’ nobody. An’ you’ll be able to get somebody 
to manage for ’ee, more to your own liking.” 

This volley of threats took Jacob so much by surprise that for the 
moment he was dumbfounded. That Ursula would act as well as talk, he 
did not doubt. If she were to go to the Lawyer Anstey and say as much 
as that, there was an end to all his schemes. With the help of Ursula, the 
Whites could stay on well enough. It was one thing to jog along and 
make a living with the land their own, as they did when old William White 
was alive, but quite another to pay rent. Yet, with more means, they could 
do it, ay, and save a little year by year. His shrewd, money-loving mind 
grasped all this in an instant. But it took longer to frame a wise reply. 
He fidgetted with his feet. His eyes glanced restlessly from house to wall 
and back again. Then, at last, he found his tongue, 

‘* Pack o’ nonsense,” he cried, his piping little voice cracking with 
excitement; ‘‘ you don’t know what youdo zay. He! he! There, I’ve 
a-got no time to listen to such stuff.” And, with a forced, uneasy laugh, he 
turned to go his way. 

“Then I’li change my frock an’ goin to once,” the girl called after 
him. 

He stopped, with his hand upon the latch of the little wooden gate that 
opened into the yard. 

‘“You can't do that,” he shouted. ‘‘ You do want to move too fast by 
half. Ho! ho! I don’t deny ’ee your money. I never han’t zaid no such 
word. But you can’t call in money like you can whistle to the dog. 
You've a-got to take your time. There’s notice to be a-sar’ed, an’ the time 
mus’ run. He! he! You do think to ask at noon, an’ go to law afore 
night. Why, the lawyer Anstey ‘ud laugh in the face o’’ee. Ay, an’ 
chuckle behind your back, too, the while he did use up half your money in 
law about nothing. But you can’t go to law if I don’t deny ’ee. An’ I tell 
‘ee straight out, you shall have your money. Some time after Midsummer 
you shall have it. But tidden what you do think. I don’t gie my consent, 
an’ so I shall charge ‘ee for time and trouble. Ah; an’ then there’s draw- 
backs too. There’s kip and clothes. Ho! ho! Tidden what you think. 
But you shall have your money, never fear. All that you have a-got left 
o’ it. I have a-told ’ee so—mind that. So soon after Midsummer as I can 
find time to reckon up the accounts.” 

He give her no chance to make reply, but hurried away as fast as he 
could. And all the afternoon he worked close about the house so that he 
might see if Ursula started for Wincanton town. 

He had got the better of her—the girl knew that. 

She should be but a fool to go to a lawyer when he could answer that he 
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was ready to pay. Yet, clearly enough, she saw this was only a put-off, 
and, at Midsummer, he would find some other excuse. Then the miserable 
meanness of charging her for living at home—for that was what his words 
meant—when she had managed everything and worked for him like a slave, 
flashed across her mind. He might take it out and welcome, for all she cared, 
so long as she might have the rest at once to get out of the house and 
away from him for good. She wished that somebody would come and rob 
him of every farthing and do him out of every acre that he had. She ran 
into house and gave Hannah Peach a whole shilling out of downright 
anger and ill-will. 

‘There! An’ I wish ’twura crown,” she cried. ‘An’ I hope we mid 
both live to see un lost his every varden an’ beg by the roadside,” she cried. 

The little workhouse maid, frightened half out of her wits at the word 
gallows, had been weeping her eyes out ever since. 

Now she stared in wonder at Miss Urs’la and dried her tears. 


CHAPTER III. 


URSULA’S SCHEME. 


For more than an hour after Jacob Handsford was in bed and all was 
still, Ursula waited and listened, before she ventured to creep downstairs. 

She had taken no pains, to-night, to keep the fire from going out, 
and the kitchen was quite dark. She had to feel her way across the room. 
She had thrown a short, round cape over her shoulders and the edge of 
it swept a drinking horn from off the corner of the bench as she 
passed. It fell against the stool and rolled away across the floor. The 
noise and clatter of it quite startled her. Then she bethought herself 
that it was wiser to strike a light before going to let Jack in. He would but 
blunder upon something or the other and rouse the house. But even the 
snick of the steel against the flint sounded strangely loud. And if she carried 
the candle out to door, somebody might see. The girl was so keenly alive 
to what she was about that she crept out into the yard, called him in, 
closed the door behind, and bade him wait where he was whilst she fetched 
the light to show the way. 

“ Ursie—— ” 

She raised her finger at once to cut his question short. He spoke ina 
deep, bass whisper that, in the quiet of night, seemed to rumble all through 
the place, and Ursula had set her heart so dearly upon the thing she had in 
hand to do that the mere thought of interruption frightened her. 

She crossed to her father’s old bureau, noiselessly drew out the rests and 
turned back the slanting lid. In one of the square pigeon-holes were two 
letters, both brought by hand within the last week. Her father had sat down 
—in a temper—and had written an angry answer to the first. Never had 
Ursula beheld such urgent haste in all her life. Why, to send a message 
by writing did not happen once in a blue moon. And for very good reason, 
too, since it was so much easier to wait a week or so for a chance to say 
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what you mid have to say by word o’ mouth. Something was going on. 
Ursula was sure of it. And his frequent poring over the figuring, too—that 
was strange. It must be about this taking of Winterhays. Her mind was 
bent upon knowing, if it took all night. 

She opened the book at the beginning, placed the candle to light the 
page, and beckoned to young Jack. 

“‘ Read it out. but soft, like,” she said, in his ear. 

The young Jack knit his brows into a frown too frightful for words to 
tell, as he drew his finger along the line and spelt and read aloud. 

“To charm away warts. Take a bit of rancy bacon, rub the warts well, and 
bury it under the middle stone of the drashle of the stable door. The warts will 
then go.” 

“‘Tidden that,” said Ursula, quickly, pointing hap-hazard at writing 
lower down on the same leaf. ‘‘ There, what’s this about ?” 

“To ward off the evil eye u 

“No, not that. There then—there.”’ 

“To cure poll-evil.” 

‘‘La!”’ burst out the girl, sharply, being on edge withimpatience. “I 
sim, if I were a scholar, I could soon find out what I do want. Turn over 
leaf. Turn on till you do zee where he do put down about his money.” 

The early pages were covered thick with charms and cures and recipes 
intermixed with here and there a maxim of prudent husbandry, culled and 
copied in full out of some printed book in the small, scram hand of Jacob 
Handsford. Then came a blank asif all were done. And then again was 
writing in another shape, unlooked for, in the very middle of the book. 

‘* What's that ?” 

Jack pulled closer the candle, snuffed it, bent down his head and began 
to puzzle again. 

“The count of the two hundred pounds left by Jeremy Handsford, and put out 
to use upon security to Mr. Malacht Webb.” 

‘‘That’s it. That’s it. That’s my money, Jack. Read it out quick, 
there’s a dear, good chap.” She caught him hold by the arm and squeezed 
him with delight. ‘‘ An’ that’s who one o’ the letters was from, too. Here! 
Stop a minute. Look here.” 

From the pigeon-holes in front of them, she hastily reached down two 
thin sheets of paper, both folded alike and broken around the red wafers 
where they had been torn abroad. One after the other she opened and 
spread them out before him on his desk. 

‘‘ There, read they first, Jack,” she told him. 

They were both from Malachi Webb, and the story which they had to 
tell was clear and not to be mistaken. The earlier was the longer, and to 
this Jacob had sent the sharpreply. It was in a tone of complaint. He 
should be “a goodish bit put about,’ so Malachi said, to pay off the mort- 
gage in such a hurry; and he thought it a very hard thing to have it called 
in, in such a sudden way, ina time of misfortune and when the use-money 
had never been even a day late. He begged of Mr. Jacob Handsford to 
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think it over again before putting him to so much loss, to say nothing of ill- 
convenience. 

Ursula could not hold her peace to listen to the end. She stood up, 
from leaning on the bureau, and stamped her bare foot upon the ground. 

“orgetful of the need for silence, she spoke no more in a whisper, but as if, 
for anything she cared, all the world might hear. 

“ Then ’tis all a lie to put me off that he told by now, about not being 
able to call it in afore Midsummer. He could do it when it suited ‘un, well 
enough. Ay, or any other mortal thing to gain his ownends. Pinch and 
scrape and squeeze and starve his own zelf or ruin anybody else to gain a 
penny the more. But I’ll have it out o’ un. I'll go to-morrow.” 

‘Hush, Ursie. He’ll hear ’ee an’ come down.” 

‘An’ I don’t care if he do. I ben’t afeared o’ un one mo’sel bit. Why, 
there’s scarce a minute o’ the day—what wi’ his talk o’ other folk; or his 
peeping an’ watchin’ what you do do—from morning when he do look for 
the broken crust for Hannah that were left overnight, to the last thing 
when his eye do measure the candle-end afore he do blow out the light— 
when I couldn’ catch un hold by the neck an’ kill un. I could. Now. 
When I do but think o’ it, I could kill un.” 

Her voice had risen almost into a scream. It was the anger of a free 
heart pent-up and imprisoned through all its youth with a ring of meannesses 
that stood together, close as the bars of a cage. But Ursula’s face told 
more than her words. Two deep furrows frowned between her brows, and 
her eyes glared with fury, as she cried again, 

“1 could, I could.” 

Then she stepped quickly back to the letter. 

‘“* Come, let’s hear the upshot about Malachi Webb,” she said. 

The second letter was very brief. The borrower must have found a 
friend to help him through, and now a strain of confidence and manly inde- 
pendence underlay Malachi’s style. There was almost a sneer in the way 
he stuck up for himself, telling Jacob to rest his mind in peace, fo1 his money 
he should have to the last farthing upon April 13th, and not one minute 
before—‘‘ when is the right time you can call it in by law, and I will mect 
you to Wincanton town after work that evening, for the conventence of both, 
there to pay the money into your own hand, and take yonr quittance tn full,” 
added Malachi, and signed his name with a flourish full of pride. 

“When is it ?”” she asked, looking Jack full in the face. 

He laid hand to forehead, trying to count right back from quarter-day. 
His brain was not so nimble as hers. 

“‘*Twere the zebenth o’ Zunday,” she said, quickly, telling the days upon 
her fingers, ‘‘ Monday, eight ; Tuesday, nine ; Wednesday, ten.” 

“Ay. But ’tis Good Friday, to-morrow, and that do vall on the 
twelfth. Mus’ be o’ Zaturday, then,” he put in, suddenly recollecting, after 
he had fallen into hopeless confusion. 

“Jack,” she went on, eagerly, craning her head towards him and holding 
out a hand quivering with excitement. ‘‘Do’ee zee through it? Can ’ee 
read the meaning o’ it all?” 
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He looked at her in perplexity, not catching what she meant. 

“ He’ve a-called it in, Jack, so as to be ready to take up Winterhays.” 

‘“‘ That's what ’tis, for certain sure,” sighed Jack. 

Then he frowned. His lips and brow became hard-set. He looked as 
she had seen him many a time, when he stood up for a bout of cudgel- 
playing, or knelt on one knee on the grass to set ‘‘ Hold-fast”’ fair at the bull. 

‘*So he’s using my own money—for ’tis the very same by the book—to 
bring about my own ruin. For what’s mine is yours, Jack, or will be any 
time you do like. For I’ll marry ’ee so soon as ever the time do allow. 
The Monday a’ter we be called home the day afore. An’ I’ll never put up 
wi’ it. ’Tis mine, an’ I'll have it, come what may. So there. 

In her excitement, she turned back to the desk and took up the letter 
she could not read. 

‘* An’ so you ought,” he added, grimly, truly angry on Ursie’s behalf. 
Though, for the life of him, he could have given no counsel as to how it 
might be brought about. At the sports, or on the farm, he was sharp 
enough, and could make things hum; but of law and all such business 
there was not a notion in his brain. 

Then it suddenly flashed upon Ursula what they might do. 

Her voice sank into an awesome whisper, for her heart half failed as she 
gave words to its own prompting. 

‘* He’ll bring the money home, here,” she said, and stopped. 

“‘To be sure; he can’t use it till answer is a-gied—the best part of a week.” 

‘*No. He’ll bring it home an’ hide it away - 

‘An’ you'll find it, Ursie,” spoke up Jack, catching at what she meant. 

The girl shook her head. 

‘“You mid watch an’ peep till doomsday an’ not do that,” she said. 
‘* He’s so secret an’ sly. He'll never drop a word about going till ’tis 
time to start. An’ Jack, if I do let the old mare out in common, late in 
a’ternoon, an’ keep out o’ the way, he’ll never catch her by hizzelf, not 
in a blue moon.” 

‘“‘But if he couldn’t go, Ursie, Malachi ‘ud pay un on the morrow just 
the same.”’ 

‘“Couldn’ go?” she cried, with some impatience at finding him so dull; 
for she was all on edge herself with the thought that had suddenly come 
into her brain. ‘‘ He'd have to go a-voot, for go he will, if ’tis bare-voot. 
An’ Jack,” she turned towards him and stopped. She drew closer to him, 
and again her voice sank into a whisper, ‘‘ He could nohow get back then 
till a’ter dark.” 

Their eyes met. They gazed speechless at each other. Both under- 
stood ; but, for a while, neither had the courage, even in the silent security 
of night, to breathe the word. 

It was Ursula who spoke first. 

“‘ If—if anybeddy were to wait—there, in the dark, between the high 
trees, near by the cross-roads—they—they would stop un, an’ take all,’”’ she 
stammered. 
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“*Tis the gallis, Ursie, to rob on the high-road,” he said, hoarsely. 

“I don’t call it to rob,” she broke out, warmly, for Ursula’s nature was 
frank and honest as his. ‘‘’Tis but to take our own. An’ he'll be nothing 
the worse. Nota varden out o’ pocket—not in all honesty. For he’ll never 
pay—not he! An’ though, for a blind, we mid claim to make un, nothing 
but law can do that. So, from time to time, we could threaten an’ zit still. 
He’ll hollar, but he’ll lost nothing o’ his own.” 

‘“‘T misdoubt it 'ud never save a neck from the halter to tell a judge an’ 
jury that,” he told her, shaking his head. 

“But nobody could ever know. How could any soul ever vind it out ? 
Oh, Jack, dear,” she cried, throwing her arms round his neck, “I can’t 
a-bear to think that ’tis we shall do your mother out o’ house an’ home. 
For William 'ud a-come an’ put all straight. He had the means to, by his 
letter. That's what I do feel. He faced death for it, an’ got it, but ’twere 
we that spoiled all.” 

‘Like as not, your vather ’ud know me, Ursie,”’ he faltered, yielding 
to her caress, and neither strong enough to answer “‘ yes” or ‘‘no.” 

“Tis pitch-dark there along by the wood,” she urged, again, in a low 
whisper. 

‘‘ He’d know me by the voice. An’ all the Whites have a-bin honest, 
time out o’ mind.” 

‘What need to speak? Stay in wait against a tree. Let un pass an’ 
then step out an’ catch un hold. He'd be no more ’an a chile in your 
arms. You’ve no call to hurt un. He han’t a-got the heart of a mouse, 
nor the strength of a vly. He’ll gie it up to once and none’ll ever know. 
An’ ’tis my own—the very same that were lef’ to me. If I were but a man, 
I’d go an’ take it for myself.” 

At the thought of this money, her anger against her father re-kindled, 
and, for a moment, overcame her love. She drew away from her lover and 
stood upright. Her spirit was as bold as her words, and it was plain to 
see that Ursula Handsford made no boast. ‘‘I wish I kad a-bin a man,” 
she cried. 

“*T’ll do it,” he told her, quickly. ‘‘ 1’ll do whatever you do zay. For 
I do love ’ee so dearly, Ursie, that I must, whether my mind do go wi’ it or 
no. I do care for nothing ’pon earth but you @ 

‘“‘ There’s a long coat—a gentleman’s riding-coat, only he’s in holes an’ 
libbets—he put un away to make a mommet, just the very same as he do 
do wi’ everything he do think he can turn to use. I'll vetch un down in 
morning, and you shall wear un, Jack. He'll cover ’ee right up. Vather 
could never tell ’ee, no, not if you wur his own son.” 

“T'll do it, Ursie. Hit or miss, I’ll take it in han.’ Tl get your money 
if I——” 

‘‘ Hush,” she whispered, holding up her finger. ‘‘ Don’t’ee talk so loud. 
Creep into the corner, Jack, an’ sit down. I'll put away the things so neat 
as if they never had a-bin touched—an’ dout the light—an’ come an’ talk 
wi’ ’ee, Jack. You've a-got no call to go till daybreak or a little afore.” 
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She quietly closed the bureau, blew out the candle, and groped her way 
to him on the seat beside the hearth. It was quite dark, though the 
warmth of the fire still hung about the floor and walls. A gust of wind 
passed moaning overhead. Heavy drops of rain beat down the open 
chimney, above which was a black cloud. And then the stars, brighter 
against the sooty darkness than they ever shone in open night, gleamed out 
again as the April shower swept past. 

She threw aside her cape. She leaned her head upon his shoulder with 
her glowing cheek to his. Her brain was all on fire. Thoughts sprang up 
as quick as flames, she knew not whence or how. 

“I can zee how to make all safe,”” she went on, in a quick, low voice. 
“‘Or, anyway, to baffle un if he should have an inkling who mid be. 
Hannah is a gond girl. She cried her eyes out, a’most, this very a’ternoon, 
to think that I should marry an’ go. She’ll do anything ’pon earth to 
please me. You mus’ come down here, Jack, so soon as Vather have 
a-started. An’ the maid shall zee ’ee here. An’ you can bide, an’ talk wi’ 
her, too, a bit. An’, just afore you do go, we’ll put her out to gate to watch 
for Vather to come down road, an’ run in an’ let us know. An’ you'll slip 
out by the back, Jack, all unbeknown. An’ when you’ve a-met wi’ un, an’ 
stopped un, an’ got my money, you’ll turn back upon the road—an’ quick 
athirt the fields—an’ in afore he can get roun’. An’ the maid’ll find ’ee 
here just as she left ’ee. Ay! an’ then you shall loiter a bit too long, an’ 
the old man shall catch sight o’ ’ee, too, as you do go out. An’, if he should 
zay a word, I’ll up an’ tell un, now we’ve a-put in the banns, you shall come 
an’ go as you like, or I’ll lef the house there-right.”’ 

‘* How you do think of things, Ursie. An’ bring anybeddy to your own 
mind, too,” he said. ‘I sim 1 could never go again a thing you do zay— 
I do love ’ee so.” 

For answer, she pressed her burning lips to his. 

In the glow and rapture of their love, the undertaking for to-morrow 
night passed out of mind. Ursula’s plans, so clear and simple, had lulled 
their fears and set aside the difficulties besetting their path. All looked 
easy, and could not fail to turn out all right. Ursula would get her own. 
Then they could see their way. Winterhays would be saved, too. They 
were full of hope. The banns were in to-day. They were as good as man 
and wife already. 

“An’ I do love ’ee, too, dear Jack; so much as heatt can hold,” she 
breathed, drawing his head closer, and pressing her hands against his 
cheeks. 

It was the truth, and words could say no more. He worshipped her 
with the blind devotion of a stripling in his first love ; but hers was the full 
passion of a ripe womanhood which had waited long. 

“‘T sim I can never leave ’ee, Ursie.” 

“Tis full early yet, we can bide for hours,” she said. 

They stayed there in the kitchen all night through. 

The stars that looked down at them from above the chimney-top began 
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to pale. The first gray light of dawn found out each chink in the shuttered 
window and peered beneath the door. But still they could not part. 

When, at last, the time had come that he must needs go, she led him out 
into the courtyard, and in the first cold light of morning held him fast 
again. 

Whilst she clung to him, her cheek grew crimson. She hid her face 
upon his shoulder as if she were ashamed. He laid his hand upon her 
neck below her bright red hair. 

‘*But we can be married, Jack dear, afore the month is out,” she 
sighed. 

“Tn little better than a fortnight, Ursie,” he said. 

Then they parted hastily, and, without looking back, she ran indoors. 
She barred all up, and crept into her room an hour before her father was 
astir. 

When, as soon as day came up, he called and beat upon the stairs, she 
came down as usual and went out to fetch the cows. 

At the milking and afterwards, the whole day through, Jacob Hands- 
ford was quite contented and merry—for him. He did not grumble once, 
morning or afternoon, even at Hannah Peach, until towards evening, when 
he found the mare had broken fence and strayed. Then he called, and 
raved, and cursed ; only it so fell out there was no one thereabout to hear. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 


BY DAVID 


DE BEDDOE, 
GRACE.” F.R.C.S. 


‘“*Fais dodo, fais dodo, mon petit bebé 
Fais dodo, t’auras un petit gateau.” 


from the open window of the Villa Djedad, out across the garden full 

of its semi-tangled luxuriance of aloe, prickly pear, and orange trees ; 

out into the warm air of an Algerian evening, heavy with the smell of 
jasmine and rosemary ; and Hadgi, the blind beggar, as he crept along at 
the bottom of the wall, turned his head, and, whilst he cursed the Roumi, 
listened, for there was a charm in that happy voice even for him whose 
heart, spite of destiny, was sore from his affliction ; and the hill which rose 
behind took up the sound, and crag after crag passed it on, and the gaps 
between echoed to the refrain of a baby’s song, and it floated out towards 
the sea, where, humming and quivering, it grew fainter and fainter until 
lost in the distant space. 

Inside the open window sat Alphonse Legars, Lieutenant of Zouaves, 
and sitting on his knee was the petit bébé, the cause of it all, making 
unsuccessful grabs with its chubby hands at the lieutenant’s spiked 
moustaches. And they laughed together, these two, whilst the baby’s 
lisping tongue mimicked the father’s refrain; and Marguerite Deland, the girl 
who with quick, deft fingers was laying the evening meal, looked on and 
smiled happily, for life was pleasant now with Alphonse and the petit bébé. 

But the smile had gone before the evening was over; and the glances 
that she threw at the stiff official envelope which lay beside the lieutenant’s 
plate were those of fear—of fear, because it called Alphonse away—away 
from Algeria and the Ville Djedad to Paris—Paris, with its glamour and 
its ruthless power—and she was afraid. 
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| was a man singing in a strong, happy, manly voice, and it rolled out 
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But Alphonse Legars, Lieutenant of Zoauves, laughed and made light 
of it, vowing that Paris and all France could not make him forget his 
Marguerite and le petit bébé; and she laughed, too, at the pleasures of 
meeting again, though the wistful look lurked still behind her smile. 

Alphonse Legars cursed the Minister of War and all official communica- 
tions as he kissed the petit bébé as it lay asleep in its crib; for it would be 
long ere the refrain of the baby’s song would be heard again in the Villa 
Djedad. Long! Never again would that sound float out across the tangled 
garden, though many such nights would come and go, and the petit bébé 
wonder-in the dim recesses of its mind what had become of the spiked 
moustaches that it had loved to pull, and the sound of a voice that it knew. 

And the woman wept, too—for who can tell the end of a journey? The 
going and the coming are different things. And she was no fool, 
Marguerite; she knew that men and women regard some things in different 
ways. For her, his love was as the sound of his voice that night among the 
mountains. Each crag and landmark in her life would only serve to catch, 
re-echo, and pass on the impress of the present ; whilst, for him, it was as 
the sound of his voice to the sea, growing fainter and fainter, until lost for 
ever among the rush and turmoil of the breakers—a little tremor in the 
air; that was all. 

And Alphonse Legars, Lieutenant of Zoauves, went down the path 
between the orange trees thick with fruit, with a tear in his eye, and an 
oath in his throat—the oath for the Minister of War, and the tear for 
Marguerite and the petit bébé—Marguerite, who stood watching him from 
the top step, and the petit. bébé, who hummed in his sleep, and dreamed 
that he was plucking the spiked moustaches. 


* * * * * 


It is early morning. The sun has not yet risen over Algiers, though 
the advance guard of purple shafts peep over the distant headland of 
Matafou, and the mists lie heavily on the plain which stretches away from 
the cloud-capped mountains of the Sahel. 

It will be a hot day, but the air blows cold and damp, chilly and raw as 
the hearts of a company of Zouaves, who, turning out, button up their 
gaiters in the Casune D’Orléans, that grim fortification which crowns the 
hill-top, looking out menacingly over the sea. 

Outside, a group of loafers and sensation-hunters have gathered, for the 
news has spread. 

Pierre Dupont, of the first company of Zouaves, is to be shot this 
morning—wild, reckless Pierre Dupont, who has struck the Corporal of 
the Guard. 

There are many in the corps who would gladly have done it; but it was 
Pierre Dupont, half mad with vermouth, who had hammered out of 
recognition the bullying face of the corporal. But Pierre Dupont was to 
die, to die for it by the hands of his comrades, this early August morning, 
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with the sun rising over Matafou, and the plains of the Sahel wrapped in 
mist. 


The bugle rings out. There is a rustle of expectation among the 
spectators. They have no emnity against the condemned, but they have 
waited long ; the air is cold and raw; and no man likes to be deprived of 
his just rights. 

Twelve Zouaves, with bushy beard and close cropped hair, march out ; 
twelve men in scarlet fez and short, blue coats; twelve baggy-trousered, 
gaitered legs swing forward in time, as, with glittering bayonets, they 
march out o1 to the ground, the gravel scrunching beneath their feet. 

Stiff as a ramrod, unbending as a symbol of French discipline, comes 
Major Legars, the hardest fighter in the Algerian army. The red ribbon— 
the proudest honour a French soldier can have—is on his breast. It was 
pinned there by MacMahon himself after the bloody fight of Icheriden. 

The Major’s grim face is grimmer than ever. He scowls around as if 
he likes not the task. That one of his men should be shot on the parade 
ground outrages all his soldierly feelings. But discipline is discipline, and 
he will carry it out with unquestioning obedience. 

He is doubly sorry, too, for he liked the condemned man. He had, 
somehow, taken a fancy to him when first he saw him on parade; and in 
that last hard trying campaign amongst the Khabyle Hills, it was the quick 
bayonet thrust of Pierre Dupont which had saved him when entangled in 
the trappings of his fallen charger. And for a long time he could not rid 
his mind of the smile which had come over the young Zouave's face when 
he had thanked him for the deed. It had something in it of a smile which 
he seemed to know but had forgotten. 

High in favour with his superiors, the highest posts within his grasp, 
Major Legars was a fortunate man. ‘The luck of Alphonse Legars” was 
a proverb in the Algerian army. But the man himself was a disappointed 
man. There was something wanting, and he, who seemed to have all things 
a man could wish for, envied with a great envy old Demars, steady old 
soldier, who would never rise beyond a captaincy, and all, forsooth, because 
old Demars had six stalwart sons and he was childless. 

What would he not give to have a son to take to the wars, to gloat 
over and rejoice in his success, even such a son as this Pierre Dupont, the 
common Zouave. 

It was the sore in the life of Major Legars, and, somehow, this morning, 
since the time of his rising, it had occupied his mind with even more than 
its customary persistence. And as he stood there waiting, he cursed fate 
under his breath, for he was angry at his own thoughts and the work 
before him. The sooner it was over the better. And he looked impatiently 
towards the slowly rising sun which would give the signal. But as he 
looked away towards Matafou he saw far below, between the sea and the 
Mustapha Hills, the white, flat-roofed villas in their tangled gardens, and 
instinctively he sought out one that he knew of old, one the very name of 
which he had now forgotten. And he remembered the night when he had 
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cursed the Minister of War as he walked down the garden with the scent 
of the orange trees in the air. But the condemned man comes out between 
the file of Zouaves, and salutes him as he goes by, with that peculiar, 
workmanlike Zouave swing. 

Mechanically he returns the salute. 

A few quick orders. The file of Zouaves draws up in line. Their 
faces are grim and hard set, for they love this man. They remember the 
good comrade, the sharer of their dangers, the foremost in their revels. 

Ah! what a voice he had. How well he sang songs when, at the end 
of a day's march, they bivouaced in the Khabyle Hills. Not one but 
would rather have lost a hand than have drawn trigger on their comrade. 
But discipline is discipline, and no one knew that better than these grim- 
faced, bearded men. 

The corporal, handkerchief in hand, marches up to bind the prisoner’s 
eyes. But he is waved aside, and the condemned man begs to be allowed 
to give the word himself. 

The corporal looks in doubt towards his superior officer. It appeals to 
a Frenchman’s notions. He nods his head. It is the only favour he has 
ever asked of Major Legars, who curses to himself that such a soldier 
should die on the parade-ground like a dog. And his heart goes out to 
that slight, careless figure standing so fearlessly before the deadly rifles of 
his friends. Ah, if he only had a son like that. 

The Zouaves’ hands, which never trembled in the bloodiest fight in the 
DjurJura, are shaking now. 

Twenty paces off, the condemned stands facing the file—the only man 
at ease of them all—a clean cut face—there is no fear there. He must 
come from a good stock, this Pierre Dupont. 

He smiles in the deadly silence. ‘‘ En joue!” he cries. 

The rifles are raised to the shoulder. 

‘“* Feu |” and out as one shot ring the twelve rifles. 

Blood spurts from half-a-dozen wounds, and the slim figure, with a 
lurch, falls heavily to the ground. He is not dead, for he moves and rolls 
in agony. His comrades’ erring bullets have not touched his heart. Only 
one aimed straight—hard-faced, grizzled Henri Vipont—but in his rifle was 
no bullet. 

The Major, biting his moustaches and cursing beneath his breath, steps 
quickly up, drawing his revolver, whilst the Zouaves draw back ashamed. 
It is for him to give the coup de grace. 

The dying man turns round, and, half raising himself on his shoulder, 
smiles as he whispers something ere he falls back, the bullets having done 
their tardy work. But the Major, with blanched face and wide, staring 
eyes, is bending down, peering into the other’s face. Suddenly there 
is a sharp crack of the regulation revolver. He has fired the coup de 
grace. 

But there is a loud cry from the spectators. The Zouaves rush forward. 
‘Tis the first time they have been known to break parade. Perhaps 
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there is some excuse. They have come to see one man die; they have 
seen two. 

One was Alphonse Legars, Major of the first regiment of Zouaves, who 
lay on the gravel parade with a bullet wound in his head; the other, a 
common Zouave, one Pierre Dupont, once known as the petit bébé. 


The Windmill (etching). 


ART AND AGRICULTURE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH §MR. L. RAVEN-HILL. 


BY ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


many-sided, for is he not humorist, ex-editor, artist, — and 

agriculturist ? Nay, more, he is a hard-headed_sentimentalist. 

Lunch with him at the Savage Club, let us say, and you shall 

find yourself discoursing with him regarding the mighty jokes which he 

has perpetrated in sketch and letterpress; and you shall discover, behind 

his pince-nez, there is something of a sensitive, dreamy, far-away look. 
525 202 


Poms Mr. Raven-Hill will forgive me for describing him as 
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The Green-eyed Monster. 


“ Lor’ ’Arriet, ain't it about time you turned that soalskin?” 
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You allude to the giggle which escaped you at the humour of his drawings 
of wicked urchins, tramps, and good-natured old ladies—with some 
reference, perhaps, to the “‘cuss for the lady, Bill,” or to some other 
sketch of that nature—and you shall observe that he starts nervously. 
Wondering at this evident disapproval of the purport of your own 
remarks, you will realise that even an interviewer can occasionally afford 
to be silent, and, taking advantage of this, Mr. Raven-Hill will allude 
with touching tenderness to his home in Wiltshire—the pigs, the horses, 
the milking of cows, the planting of early spring peas, and the nursing of 
succulent cabbages. Nodding cheerfully to This Savage and to That, 
delighting those around him with the airy persiflage of his little jokes, 
anecdotes, and lighter reminiscences, you will realise that there is, 
nevertheless, a touch of sorrow in his glance; there is just a note of 
fugitive regretfulness somewhere in the tones of his voice, and though 
Mr. Raven-Hill does not say so in so many words, you will begin to 
understand, with the instinctive sympathy born of interviewing experiences, 
that Mr. Raven-Hill is sorry for the metropolis and all that therein is. 
He knows London well, and, in a way, the metropolis has been useful to 
him, but, after all, it is a sad place. The view from Adelphi Terrace is very 
well in its way, but where, oh! where are the cow-sheds and piggeries, 
the peas and cabbages? In effect, the question is, “‘ Where is Wisdom, 
and where is the place of 
Understanding ?”’ and the 
sooty, sinful, heat-laden air 
of the metropolis replying, 
“It is not in me,” Mr. L. 
Raven-Hill, having shown 
you much kindness and 
courtesy, takes the earliest 
opportunity of hastening 
back to his beloved 
Wiltshire. 

Yet, after all, it is more 
in regard to his art than 
his agriculture — although 
both are eminently flourish- 
ing—that Mr. Raven-Hill 
has attained celebrity, and, 
although Mr. Raven-Hill 
may not forgive me, perhaps 
others will if I take this 
view of the matter for the 
space of a page or so. 

It is on record that Mr. 
Raven-Hill is now thirty- 
two years of age, having 
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Battle Honse. 


been born at Bath, in March, 1867, and wrestled with the usual schol- 
astic problems at the Bristol Grammar School and the Devon County 
School. I have his authority for adding that, as a boy, he showed a 
decided inclination for geographical studies, having found that an Atlas 
makes a capital sketch-book, with a big, blank space at the back of each 
map which invites attention. It sometimes happened that his labours 
excited the curiosity of the Philistine who rules with a rod of cane; but, 
although this is now some years ago, I have delicately abstained from 
pressing Mr. Raven-Hill to tell me what sort of attention he and his 
artistic efforts received on those occasions. Then followed a concise 
business career of some months, at the instance of Mr. Raven-Hill’s 
anxious father. In the Counting House, young Raven-Hill’s efforts to post 
sketches, instead of numerals, through the day-book, ledger, and journal 
did not meet with anything like enthusiastic approval, so that it was alike 
a relief to him and to his seniors when it was parentally decided that he 
should ‘‘ go in” for Art. 

‘‘T was apprenticed to a wood-engraver when I was sixteen,” Mr. Raven- 
Hill tells me, ‘‘ and had gone through the drudgery of the Art Schools before 
I was eighteen. At eighteen, I spent three yearsin Paris, under Bougereau 
and Aimé Morot, and first exhibited in the Salon, in 1887, when I was 
twenty. 

“Some of my earliest black-and-white work appeared in the pages ot 
a weekly illustrated, entitled The Nutshell, produced about fourteen or 
fifteen years ago. For this we drew on a peculiar material, which we 
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Bank Holiday Studies—‘‘The Annual Dip.” 


nicknamed diachylon plaster, which I believe was supposed to facilitate 
the reproduction of the drawing on stone. 

“In some weird sort of way, The Nutshell managed to change its name 
about every month, and its size and shape nearly every week. There was a 
wonderful serial which ran through the paper, and everyone of us who had 
done any sketches for the paper had a shot at illustrating this mysterious 
serial. No one could stand it for more than three weeks. I think the 
serial was entitled ‘ Lady Tarling,’ and no one connected with the paper 
had the faintest idea what the story was about, but I.always had an idea 
that it was intended to advertise somebody’s ink. The Nutshell came to an 
end before the serial had run its full course. It was a weekly, then a 
bi-weekly, then it came out every third week, and after that it entirely 
subsided. 

“I think that was really the first real ‘job of work’ (Mr. Raven-Hill 
claims to have invented this phrase), that I ever did. That was long 
before I visited Paris. The office-boy was the only ‘man’ who knew 
anything about general business matters, but there was an editor whom it~ 
was my business to see when I wanted payment for work done. I know 
that on the occasion of my first application he pulled open a drawer and 
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said to me, ‘ Look here, Mr. Raven-Hill, all I have is half-a-sovereign and 
a threepenny bit. It’s too bad of the proprietors to expect me to runa 
paper on this.’ At first,” Mr. Raven-Hill continues, ‘‘ I imagined that he 
was going to hand me the threepence, but the editorial expedient was to 
call the boy in to get change for the half-sovereign. When the boy 
returned, the editor would hand me five shillings with an air of beautiful 
resignation, saying, ‘There you are, that’s the best I can do with it, half 
for you and half for me.’ 

“I did not get into the inwardness of this move until one day when I 
happened to be in the office and the boy came to report that so-and-so was 
coming up the street. The editor promptly dived into the till, cleared out 
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everything except half-a-sovereign, and, on the appearance of the hungry 
contributor, the same pantomime was gone through. 

“Men, who have since come into their own, worked on The Nutshell 
and would not thank me for mentioning their names in connection with 
it. I used to regard the whole thing as a huge joke in those days, and 
it seems much more of a joke now.” 

Then, having such glorious productions as the May number and 
subsequent issues of THE IDLER in my mind’s eye, I catechise Mr. 
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By 
G. R. HALKETT. 


Raven-Hill as to his notion of an ideal magazine! _His reply to the effect 
that ‘‘ This is is not the age for ideals,” in cold print looks oracular 
but somewhat evasive. There is a pause, and then we come to something 
concrete. I am not prepared to state that I suggested it as an answer to 
the question about an ideal magazine; or that Mr. Raven-Hill suggested it; 
or that I should have agreed or disagreed with the suggestion if he had made 
it; but our conversation immediately turned upon a consideration of that 
well known and thoroughly artistic little production, The Butterfly. 

First of all, we spoke of the “‘ old”? Butterfly. Mr. Raven-Hill invented 
it, he and Arnold Golsworthy, of humoristic fame, financed it, and, 
personally, I have never been able to discover who killed it. I believe it 
was flourishing when it expired, which is not only anomalous, but must be 
well-nigh unique in the history of journalism. One day, when I feel more 
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Paul Pryish than usual, I shall take aside some ancient Butterflier with 
whom I have any acquaintance, and enquire into it; but, up to the 
present, I have a vague suspicion that it was only after The Butterfly had 
been stamped out of existence by the proprietors that somebody made 
the astonishing discovery that the paper had, in reality, turned the corner, 
and, in consequence, The Butterfly had been guilty of suicide instead of a 
commonplace death from natural causes. But I must apologise for allowing 
my enthusiasm as a historian to overcome my duty as an interviewer. 


1A 2) —— 


Study of a background. 


“* Yes, it depended mainly on Greiffenhagen, and on Wilson, Eckhardt, 
and one or two other men. I put in as little of my own work as possible 
but a good deal of it appeared, as I always kept enough stuff of my 
own in hand, sufficient to illustrate a whole number in case of accidents, 
and of course, where the staff is limited to a small number of great men, 
some item is sure to fall through occasionally. 

Continuing editorial experiences, Pick-Me-Up has latterly changed 
hands (and its contents), but speaking of the time when he was first con- 
nected with it, some ten yearsago, Mr. Raven-Hill says: ‘‘I must have been 
exceedingly energetic in those days, for I remember that during its earlier 
struggles I did all the illustrations for one of the numbers. I illustrated 
Golsworthy’s theatrical articles for five or six years, but by that time I got 
dreadfully ick of playgoing, and have hardly visited a theatre since. That 
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was before I became co-editor of the paper with Mr. Girdlestone. But I 
have not contributed to it for some years. 

So far, I have leant heavily upon Mr. Raven-Hill’s good-nature and 
patience with questions concerning his editorial experiences, and now with 
regard to his methods of work. 


hy 
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By kind permission of “ Pick-me-up,” 


Deal Studies. 
Boatman: ‘They tells me a3 ‘ow this be a rare place for putting on flesh like.” 


“‘There is one thing to which I think I can. fairly lay claim,” he 
remarks. ‘‘ Youcan allude to it as a good tip of tyros, if you like. I have 
always made a point of being up to time with my work, and have never 
failed yet. People soon realise that one can be relied upon in this way, 
and that, a certain date having been agreed upon, there is no need to worry 
about it.” : 

‘** At the same time I work irregularly. In this way I think the tendency 
is to do either very good or very bad work, _ By working regularly, one is 
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more likely to strike an average; but I think it is almost sure to be a low 
average, and you will find yourself doing sheer hack work before you know 
where youare. Of course, one can’t generalise on such a question—every- 
one to his mode—but, personally, routine has always seemed to me the 
safest way to do bad work and turn out meaningless sort of stuff. 

“T generally get my joke first and do the sketch afterwards, end most of 
the jokes are facts, or based on facts. 

“Yes, I have a young farm round Battle House. It is only two hours 
run from town, and I believe the country round Wiltshire to be the 
finest scenery in the south of England. Of course, there’s a_ kitchen 
garden and orchard. No, I don’t do all the farming myself. I super- 
intend. I am a good hand at that. I like looking on, and I say unto 
one ‘do this’ and he promptly goes off and does something else! I 
believe there are about twenty rooms in the house,—I don’t quite know ; 
but I do know that Napier wrote the History of the Peninsular War some- 
where inside it, and it used to be the Church House in connection with the 
Bromham Church, in the cemetery of which the remains of a certain poet 
named Thomas Moore lie buried. He is generally alluded to quite 
affectionately as ‘‘Tommy.’’ The lawn in front of Battle House should 
be stained with gore, I believe, but for the lapse of time, as the captive 
Royalists were placed there to be shot at during the Cromwellian period.” 
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A Cottage at Gooiwood. 


Mr. Raven-Hill began work with Judy (many years ago), and after 
working for Pick-me-up, St. Paul’s, The Sketch, Scribner's Magazine and 
various periodicals, is nowa regular contributor to Punch; while a good deal 
of his work is to be found in McClure and in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
which has latterly made such giant strides. 

The work which Mr. Raven-Hill has already done is so well known and 
so justly popular—appreciated alike by the larger public and by his brothers 
in the craft—that it would have been mere impertinence on my part to have 
said anything on that score; but if I have been tempted to write ina 
somewhat jocular vein—for which Mr. Raven-Hill’s unfailing good humour 
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must be held very considerably responsible—and by so doing have left Art 
questions severely alone, it is not because I have forgotten Mr. Raven-Hill’s 
ability as a painter and also the excellence of his work as an etcher, but 
because in regard to the better known part of his work it is everywhere 
recognised that Mr. Raven-Hill is one of the three or four black-and-white 
artists who are easily first, and permanently first, in the Art World of to-day. 


By kind permission of “ Pick-me-up.” 


Mrs Brown: ‘You have no excuse for this sort of thing.” 


Brown: ‘‘Haven't 1! What d’ye s'pose I’ve been stannin’ against the lampos’ and thinkin’ of for the 
lasth ‘alf hour?” 
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THE WORLD’S CAFES. 


BY S. L. BENSUSAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 


1V.—SPAIN. 


make many humble friends. 


OU must go to Spain to realise what 
life in-the café may be like under 
favouring circumstances. 
the dreary North, where towns 
seem _half-populated 
ruined, where the sun is intoler- 
able and the people are saturnine, 
but to the South, to Andalusia, 
the most delightful region in all 
Europe, where men live happily 
and carelessly from dawn to dusk, 
from birth to death. 

ends at the Pyrenees,” says the 

person; the question remains whether the 
district to the far south is worse off. Those of us 
who know something of the life in lands to which 
civilisation is quite a stranger, are inclined to 
believe that its absence is not an unmixed evil. 

Moreover, the saying I have quoted is as false 

in fact as most oft-repeated statements. 

poor and unhappy though it be, is a country 
where culture and consideration yet flourish side 

by side, the courteous visitor i 

received, and, in the heart of the country, may 

He will find them in 


“ Civilisation 


the cafés, known there as ventas, or ventorillos. 
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A hot sun is apparently fatal to ambition, few people nurture ambitions 
in Andalusia. If you doubt this statement, go tu the best street in the 
best city in Southern Spain, the Sierpes of Sevilla. Through its narrow 
way no vehicle is allowed to pass, there are some fine shops, and, for the 


rest, the Sierpes is given over to cafés, the private ones of various clubs, 
and the public ones to which all who care may come. At any hours of the 
day and night these places are well filled. Aristocracy sits content at its 
club window, white wine or coffee, dominoes or cards, speed the pleasant 
hours. Truly there is a world beyond Sevilla; there is a tumult, the 
nations wrangle and strive, but here the sound of that greater world can 
hardly enter in. Last Sunday’s bull-fight, the encterro due to-night, the 
matadors due to appear in the Plaza de toros next week, these are the 
subjects of conversation, coupled with speculation as to the quality of the 
face that passed the window just now almost wholly shrouded under a 
black mantilla. Beyond the strip of shade provided by the club awning the 
sun beats fiercely down, a varied company passes to-and-fro. Work girls 
and paper boys a few; soldiers now and again; some lesser light of the bull- 
ring; a multitude of women, some young and fair, many just the reverse 
in this country where age comes rapidly and without mercy. Very few 
silk hats, for which let us be thankful; a sprinkling of priests, all seem- 
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ingly well-fed ; here and there a strange visitor, rare since the war, and 
uncertain, too, of hig welcome. The rare breeze that cools the heated 
pavement might have passed over the river Lethe in its passage, for life 
here is a waking sleep. Even the shopkeepers are wholly indifferent to 
custom. If you want to buy, come, buy and go; if you require to be 
tempted, and coaxed, and met half-way, patronize some other country, 
please. 

The repose of the aristocratic club café permeates to its less exclusive 
neighbours: to be alive amply suffices all men. If one café is an exception, 
it is the Emperadores, where the bull-fighters, as yet unknown to fame, 
nursing their long pigtails under huge sombreros, speak boastfully. In this 
café, at least, they are first-class fighting men; ganaderos from the neigh- 
bouring farms, loafers of all descriptions, aficionados, amateurs of the 
fight hang upon their decisive word. In this way, and on this account, is 
“Don Luis” better than Rafael Guerra; by reason of his inability to do 
such a thing, Lagartijillo must remain in the second rank. Thus fought 
Espartero in days gone by. These men may be fifth-rate fellows, picked 
up hap-hazard to serve in a second-rate Cuadrilla in the off-season; they 
speak and swagger as though they had received the alternativa permitting 
thein to kill the bull in the greatest arenas of Spain. Yet let them be 
forgiven, for they lend some of its individuality to the Sierpes, and in the 
‘should be’’ and ‘‘ might have been”’ lie their sole consolations for non- 
success. The men they criticise earn as much as thirty thousand pounds a 
year ina poverty-stricken country, their critics are hard put to find puchero, 
and a glass of wine in the Emperadores. 

Until you have lived in Andalusia, have known the ardour of the 
sun and the seduction of the air, have felt the glamour of the café 
life, the inclination is perhaps to denounce it. Familiarity breeds 
affection ; unconsciously you find yourself lolling in a cosy corner during 
“the hours of fire,” watching the ever interesting crowd, admiring the 
splendid colour posters—for which Spain is famous—whereon some artist 
has set forth in imagination the scene that the plaza de toros shall witness at 
the week end. The London papers are nearly five days’ journey from you 
here, the post is nearly five days old, the town is very beautiful, and around 
you are the men who have recognised the futility of a struggle for life, and 
have become lotus eaters. Hovering daily around your consciousness is a 
thought that ‘‘life is real, life is earnest,” but you banish it as long as 
you can, and strive not to hear the death-knell of passing time peal from 
the Giralda Tower. Rest for mind as for body, complete self-sacrifice, 
only leaving a sense of the joy of life—very wrong, no doubt, but oh, how 
pleasant. The white wine or the yellow manzanillas gleams in your glass, 
it cannot intoxicate, it can but soothe; you watch through the brilliant 
sunlight a fantastic dance of the hours. Peace and content come hand in 
hand to all the towns of Andalusia; welcome them with the spring in 
stately Sevilla, learned Cordova, or white-walled Terez de la Frontera; 
greet them in the summer among the cafés that grace the hillsides of 
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Granada, where the fierce heat bows to the soft persuasion of the cooling 
breeze. And in those days give thanks for being alive. 

The cafés in the town are pleasant indeed, but they are not to be com- 
pared with the ventas and ventorillos that dot the country wayside. By reason 
of the heat, these claim little patronage by day. Mine host dozes behind his 
beggarly array of coloured bottles; the house dog retires to the innermost 
recesses of a kennel; only a few fowls venture to face the sun. The road 
is deserted; only an occasional muleteer plods patiently down the dusty 
way; from the tree tops restless cicadas have almost forgotten to call. 
Nobody comes to the venta. Work is perhaps suspended or relaxed in the 
olive plantations and the vineyards—all who must not labour sleep. With 
the gradual decline of the sun the place wakes up. Mine host arouses 
himself from slumber and lights a cigarette, the odour of some dish, in 
which garlic plays the leading réle, emerges from the living room. You 
have time and will to look round to see a tiny house, guarded by an adobe wall 
and set in a fragrant flower garden. Behind the house the vines that run 
riot everywhere have been trailed round a rough scaffolding of stout sticks, 
making a natural arbour with room for a little table and two chairs. There 
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are, perhaps, a dozen of these arbours in the garden, each invisible to its 
neighbour. At the far end of the garden is a Moorish pagoda commanding 
the turn of the road. Herein is a larger table and room for a dozen chairs. 
Through arbours and pagodas goes some slow son of the soil at twilight, 
fixing a lamp here and there in case of need, dusting the tables free of 
insects. Soon the visitors come, gladly leaving their home in the town 
now the day’s work is done. Picturesque Juan with big hat shading his 
olive coloured face, broad sash round waist, short coat, pointed boots. 
, Juanna by his side, black eyes, black hair, black mantilla, from which 
some scarlet flower peeps alluring—charming figure and dainty dress, 
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however poor its material. Often Juanna is absent, Juan comes with 
Pedro, or Pepe, or Manuelito, to sit-in the arbour smoking innumerable 
cigarettes, playing dominoes hy moonlight, singing native songs. By nine 
or ten the place is full, mine host must supplement the labours of his 
people. Not with haste or eagerness, that would be undignified, slowly, 
rather, and in manner to make you feel that the attendance puts you 
under obligation. There are a few lights in the garden itself, the venta 
glows red at the far end, the arbours are for the best part unlighted. 
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Towards midnight, a rumble of carriage 
wheels echoes in the far distance along the 
white road. Fresh arrivals these, possibly 
dancing girls from one of the town cafés, 
with attendant cavaliers, coming to rest 
from the fatigue of the performance and to 
enjoy supper. Can mine host give supper ? 
Surely, and a good one. Son of the soil 
lights the pagoda, a cloth is spread, dishes . 
of cold meat, cut into small pieces, are 
brought out, olives and oranges follow. Add 
bread of rather inferior quality, and native 
wine made in the neighbourhood, and you 
have a feast fit for princes at a price to suit 
a pocket with but a scanty lining. The 
hours, first small, begin to grow up, a faint 
rustle among the bushes, and a few un- 
certain notes, serve as prelude to a sudden 
and quite unexpected sunrise. Thereupon, 
the patrons who have stayed so long stroll 
away; the lights are put out; the sun, 
peeping in mildly enough from above the 
vines, sees empty chairs, plates and glasses. 
So the night passes in the wayside ventas 
within a mile or so of the big towns. Be 
it remembered that even in the hours pre- 
ceding the dawn there is no sense of chill, 
the air is warm and ever fragrant, perfumed with the scent of the orange 
trees. I write of the country between April and October. I do not know 
it at any other season. 

In the heart of the country, beyond the towns, the ventorillos are almost 
equally charming. True enough, they are very poor, often attached to 
some tumbled tenement that no repairing hand could save from destruction. 
They are not always clean, though never offensively dirty. Primarily 
intended for workers on the land whose wages rarely rise to ten shillings 
a week, they cannot be ornate. Farmers and their assistants, villagers and 
stray gipsies, are the patrons. At sunset, the younger workers, coming home 
from the fields, often have energy enough to foot it merrily before the 
tavern door, affording a picture that would have thrown Gustave Doré into 
ecstacies of delight and inspiration. Strange places these. Rumour coming 
from big cities and crowded streets never saw them, and all gossip is purely 
local. Yet the strange Sefior who rides up and expresses his wishes in bad 
Spanish is welcomed with true courtesy; the best that mine host’s poor inn 
affords is at his disposal; a weather-beaten fowl may be sacrificed and 
stewed in rice, should the Sefor so desire. If the Senor be wise, he will 
not seek to shorten,the life of a fowl that has seen so many spring chickens 
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grow old and die, and has thriven on so meagre a diet that it boasts of nought 
but feathers, bone and muscle ; he will be content to live and let live, to call 
for the golden manzanillas, and invite mine host to pledge him. Then the 
company, feeling that the stranger is a friend, will summon its best 
dancers, the castanets will click, and a dozen rough yet pleasing voices will 
sing in tune. Perchance some wandering guitarrero will come along, a 
thing of rags and tatters, a very gipsy, well content to get one good meal 
in twenty-four hours, and sleep under the broad canopy of the heavens. 
No beggar, mark you, though a vagrant, with manners surprisingly refined, 
a gift for playing, and a melodious voice. Make him your friend, if you 
can, and he will call upon his beloved guitar to yield its best. He will 
play old tunes that the Moors brought into Spain and left there, he will 
sing of love and war with feeling and with vigour. Perhaps he will 
share your simple meal of bread, cheese, fruit, and wine, accept a few 
cigarettes with delight, and some small gift of money with an approach to 
embarrassment, and then, his beloved guitar slung over his shoulder, pass 
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away into the night. Whither your thoughts shall follow him, even after 
long years. 

Yet one more recollection of the cafés of Spain and I will close my 
gossip, not without reluctance. Come back to one of the wayside inns, 
not far from a big town, on the night of the encierro, the ceremony of driving 
the bulls from the corrale to the 
plaza de toros for the fight on the 
morrow. For purposes of public 
safety this ceremony takes place 
after midnight, when the roads 
are deserted, and, to see it, all 
the town crowds the neighbouring 
ventas. Midnight suppers in the 
hostelry itself or in the gardens 
are subject to frequent inter- 
ruptions, everybody stopping to 
listen for any sound. Suddenly, 
word is passed round that the 
boy on the look-out has heard 
the bells. Everybody flocks to 
the windows and gates, no seat 
affording a good view of the road 
is left unoccupied. You hear in 
the distance a curious tinkling, a 
rumbling, a faint bellowing, then 
the sound of horses’ hoofs ring- 
ing loud on the hard road. A 
moment later, a ganadero, or bull 
farmer, armed with a long pole, 
passes at full gallop; he is sent 
to warn belated travellers and 
coachmen to turn down the 
nearest road out of the way. 
Following him, two or three 
minutes later, come more horse- 
men armed with long poles ; then 
the fighting bulls, led by specially 
trained bullocks with bells round 
their necks. Behind them, more armed ganaderos; then patrons of the 
ring, also on horseback. The sight is unique; it hushes the babble of 
conversation until the last horseman has passed. Then we go back to 
supper, songs, and music, wondering what tomorrow’s fight will be like. 


TWO 
AT 
THE 
PLAY. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE AND SIDNEY H. SIME. 


offer assorted dishes, so that no appetite may come and go 

without being satisfied. Thus, Mr. James Dunn plays the banjo— 

usually referred to as a musical instrument—and gives a diverting 
imitation of a child serio-comic with a high, complaining voice. To him 
follows (the chef feeling that sentimental diners are being neglected) Mr. 
Harry Drew, whose other name is Welsh Basso. Mr. Drew presents, with 
stern importance, two dishes; the first, a kind of hash, as one might say, in 
which “‘ Miserere Domine” is found unexpectedly with ‘‘I chuckle and laugh, 
ho, ho!” (thus presenting all the unexpectedness suitable to such a dish), 
and, going off, returns with ‘‘ Loch Lomond,” a Scotch delicacy Mr. 
Drew, Welsh basso, has scarcely retired when the figure 5 is placed in the 
frames on either side of the proscenium by stately, powdered footmen 
(whom I take to be the younger sons of Dukes, and who, in performing 
their duties, always send one haughty look at the gallery as who should 
say, ‘One word of badinage from you and we resign on the spot ”), the 
front cloth goes up, giving to us the whole stage, and on from the side with 
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great vivacity come the 
Villion Troupe of Cyclists. 
M. Villion pére has appar- 
ently been a Master of the 
Foxhounds, but, following 
close on the swift progress 
of human invention, has 
given up the hounds and 

now, still in pink, controls 
HbA a pack of eccentric cycles. 
He has three daughters, 


whose names I guess to be Jeannette, Hor- 
tense, and Lucie, and a tall son, of whom I 
should be more fond did he not dress in a 
baby boy costume, whiten his face, and tell 
us with pantomimic distinctness that he is to 
supply humour. What the Villion family aim 
at is not so much the straightforward riding 
of their bicycles as the riding of them in a 
variety of singularly unfortunate circum- 
stances. Thus, Mademoiselle Jeannette starts 
for a ride around the large stage with a perfect 


cycle, and one would think that, with reasonable care, she might effect the 
journey in safety. Not so! By the time Jeannette has returned to the 
starting point, she has lost the back wheel, the frame, the seat, and is 
forced to work the treadles by hand. This would discourage some 
families, and, at any rate, induce them to go in future to a good firm; 
indeed, Lucie, the youngest, looks a little surprised, but this is only the 
first word of misfortune. M. Villion essays a ride, and the humorous 
son, after telling us in dumb show that he is about to do something 
that will make the theatre rock with laughter, runs after him, jumps up 
behind, clambers to his father’s shoulders, and, upside down—his head 
on his father’s head—is carried around. This, were I a father, I would 
never permit to the most amusing of my offspring. | Hortense, on her 
cycle, now makes the tour, playing a violin, if you please, and Lucie, 
the youngest, who must have seen this happy blend of music and sport 
before, excitedly draws the attention of the rest of the family to this exploit, 
whereupon Villion pére is so much astonished that he is forced to hurry from 
the stage distractedly, as though with a view of telling her mother. Then, 
when Hortense has had a ride on one wheel, unfortunately flattened, and 
has bumped, bumped, bumped her way round the circle, the turn concludes 
with a comic rally. Tramp comes on with a knife-grinding machine. 
(Tramp is, I think, M. Villion, out of his hunting coat and into a beard and 
deplorable clothes.) Comic son intimates that now or never the greatest 
larks are to happen. The girls flutter down to the footlights, blow a kiss, 
and, hurrying back, distract the attention of the knife-grinder, and instantly 
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take the machine to pieces. Hortense takes one wheel, the comic brother 
takes another, her two sisters take other portions (to the intense annoyance 
of the proprietor), and these they all ride. Proprietor, to quick music from 
the band, calls a policeman. Stout policeman, running on at once, the 
instincts of his race strong within him, arrests M. Villion for allowing his 
knife-grinding machine to be stolen. General rally, exultation of the 
entire family at this regrettable incident in the life of their father, and— 
curtain ! 

Number Six, in white and red flower at her shoulder, comes sternly to 
restore the excited theatre to sanity. The prelude is in itself a warning, 
for it is the prelude to a contralto song, and the theatre coughs 
apologetically and takes a pained, serious air. The theatre knows that a 
contralto has no sympathy with the lighter views. A contralto song means 
trouble, pessimistic views, some reference toa future life, a bitter tear in 
every line.. Even 
ladies in the _ stalls 
cease talking and 
assume the air of 
having unexpectedly 
found themselves in 
Church; one or two 
nervous young men 
throw down their 
cigarettes at once 
and stamp them out 
quietly. 

They played in their 
beautiful gar— den, 
The children of high 
degree. 
Everyone knows what 
will follow on this, 
but everyone listens 
with a chastened air 
of hope that the result 
will not be quite so 
sad as usual. Vain i.) p 
desire! The end A! | fe VILLION 
comes three minutes B a8 
later. 
For the gates of men are 
narrow, 
But the gates of Heaven 
are wide 

Number Six’s work of depressing the theatre is not yet done. § She goes 
off, and people, having sighed deeply, ask, ‘‘ What’s supposed to be the 
next ?”” For answer returns Number Six witha more serious look than 
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ever. A muffled 
be a joyous groan 
greets the first 
word ‘‘ Daddy” 
in awed accents. 
when I could feel 
interest in the 
I knew she was 
child, and I was 
fact that, as a 
panion to a 
she left some- 
but I was 
however, was all 
and where she 
cry she now 
to scream. I 
fact that she 
growing up. I 
stage child with 
who, in a pro- 
worried her father 
unfortunate 
as, 


cheer, that might 
from the gallery, 
bars, and the 
is passed round 
There was a time 
_a kind of tearful 
_ child of ‘‘Daddy”’ 
a precocious 
- never blind to the 
cheerful com- 
widowed parent, 
thing to desire, 
touched. This, 
a long time ago, 
once made me 
makes me want 
cannot ‘evade the 
must now be 
once knew a 
similar views 
vincial drama, 
by the most 
questions, such 


‘“Pee-pa! Is not Mee-ma 
comin’ ’ome tee- night?” 

“Pee-pa! Shall we ever see 
dearest Mee-ma again?” 

“Pee-pa! Why did Mee-ma 


strain me to her loving breast 
when she went : away and say, 
‘God watch o’er her and pro-tact 
my pretty dar- ling.’ "” 

This play ran in the provinces with the same company for years, the girl 
child growing longer and longer of limb at each performance, and, in spite 
of increasing age, declining to see how these remarks cut her poor father to 
the heart. (‘‘ Heavens! how the child’s innocent talk tortures me!’’) At 
the early performances she was able to sit on one knee of her parent ; 
towards the end of the run, when she had reached the height of five feet 
six, It seemed almost that it would have been kinder and more filial on her 
part to have allowed her parent to seat himself on her lap. It was a great 
relief tome to find in the next drama taken out by the company that she 
was cast for the part of Signora Strenini, described fully on the play-bill as 
‘A foreign adventuress, fair but unscrupulous!” Similarly, in the case of 
“ Daddy,” I cannot help thinking that the tiresome infant must by this time 
have grown up, and, having married, has children of her own to worry 
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her. I refuse to be touched any longer by her pessimistic apprehension. 


If, when we got up to Heaven, 
And mother was waiting there, 
She shouldn’t remember—— 


Personally, in such circumstances, I should have no hesitation in affecting 
non-recognition. 

At 8.42 p.m. Mr. Arthur Nelstone, with a fair companion, gives a sketch, 
and M. Albert Guille, who is not what you would term a fine figure of a 
man but who has what is more excellent, a tenor voice, sings ‘“‘ M’appari”’ 
and “La donna é mobile.” Number Nine is a duologue, ‘“‘ Her Astral 
Body,” by Harry and Edward A. Paulton, who have plagiarised from the 
authors of ‘‘ Niobe.” Mr. Harry Paulton, in an Adelphi farce suit, plays 
Edgar Timmins, a Theosophic Enthusiast, and Miss Elizabeth Kirby plays 
Barbara Timmins, his wife. A 
man may be called Timmins 
and yet fail to be amusing, 
and this sketch does not greatly 
increase the gaiety of nations. 
The general idea will be gained 
from these intermittent ex- 
tracts :— 

Mr. Harry Paulton (in his 
usual funereal accents)— 

I wad be where the 
sparats are alleways over 
proof! I yarn for the 
unattainable. 

Miss Kirby (tall and in 
yellow gown)— 

I thought I had 
married a man, not a 
mahatma. 

(Later.) 

Miss Kirby (in diaphanous 
costume and pretending to be an 
apparition)— 


ALBERT 
Why hast thou sum- Chivee: 


moned me ? 


Mr. Harry Paulton (crouch- 
ing nervously)— 
It was me psychic ponderosity. (Aside.) What will me wife 
Barbara say ? 
(Later still.) 
Miss Kirby (¢n—I think—a night-gown)— 
Are you going to stay up all night, Timmins ? 
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Mr. Harry Paulton (with great relief)— 
Than it was you, after all, Barbara? Thank Haven it’s all over. 


(Rideau.) 


Miss Marie Dainton at 9.23 p.m. ‘‘ Ladies and Gintlemen. With 
your very kind permission, I will give you some imitations of popular 
artistes of the day,” and, permission granted, is as good as her word, and, in 
the case of Miss Connie Edis 


I sh'd be called an attractive gerul 
If my papa was a noble Earel. 


does contrive to suggest the manner of the lady in question. Ten 
minutes later, a floured-faced, frock-coated juggler named Sparrow, tout 
court, who is, I declare, one of the most amusing fellows I have met 
for many a long aay. Sparrow, to light-hearted accompaniment from 
the orchestra, does amazing tricks with three balls, dropping everything 
and breaking out into a cellar-flap dance whenever the bassoon reminds 
him of this duty. A bicycle horn, off the stage, squeaks a note of warning 
at the point of his most difficult tricks, as when he takes an aged opera hat 
and throws it from his boot to his mouth, from his mouth to his head, and 
when he performs astonishing dodges with plates thrown high. Number 
Twelve, last for me, and best of all, Miss Ada Reeve, Comedienne. Miss 
Reeve is the most delightful little person that the Variety Stage possesses. 
She should direct a school for other comediennes, and the State has in its 
time subsidised less worthy institutions. A cheerful young woman, in a 
perfect dress, that could, I think, speak Parisian, with a hat and parasol of 
—-I write here as a fool—Neapolitan violets, she gives her first song, 


But folks are finding out 
That she knows her way about, 
This simple little maiden of to-day, 


in the agreeable way of one telling a good story about a friend, with the 
scandal that gives the cruet stand flavour; speaking, not singing, but 
modulating her voice with that excellent art which must be difficult or 
more would use it. Not a clever song—you could write it with one 
hand tied behind—but the art of Miss Reeve gives it the whole of its 
charm. <A coon song follows :— 


Love me jest a lil, Sue, 
Do, do, «do. 

Tell me that yer heart is true, 
Sue, Sue, Sue. 

Let me take your il hand, 
Tell me that you. - 


The give way at the knees, the thrust forward of the arms, the jerk of 
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the hips: this is all quaint and must excellent. I thought I had heard 
enough of coon songs to last me for the rest of my life, but I must heat 
Miss Ada Reeve again; to do so, is to increase the joy of existence. 


THE IDLER’S CLUB. 
IS EDITING AMONG THE ARTS? 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT, 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
W. Le. ALDEN, MAX 
PEMBERTON, COULSON 
KERKNAHAN, ARNOLD 
GOLSWORTHY, C.K. 
BURROW, AND H. D. 
LOWRY. 


; Editing is the one and only profession or occupation out of 
Sir Walter Besant all those by which men earn a livelihood which seems to the 
the eal Editor. general public to demand no special gifts and no training. 

Everybody in the literary world believes himself capable of 
editing anything. If the general belief is well founded, then Editing is certainly 
not among the Arts, nor is it even among the Crafts: it belongs to nothing 
higher than the journeyman work which requires no apprenticeship and no skill, 
such as that performed by the dock labourer. Perhaps, however, the received 
opinion is not founded on the facts of the case. Let us consider, therefore, 
soine of the qualifications which an editor must possess and some of the duties 
he has to perform. 

For every one of the multitudinous journals, newspapers, and magazines 
which now crowd the railway stalls, there must be an editor—even the humblest 
kind of paper cannot be run without an editor. On the editor, and on him 
alone, depends the success of a journal. He must know, to begin with—he must 
make up his mind quite clearly on this point—the class which his paper is 
intended to reach; he must know what this class likes to read; how far he may 
be serious, how far frivolous ; he must know pretty well the intellectual standard 
of his readers; he must understand their prejudices. Yet he must lead, though 
he seems to follow: in every class of readers there must be present—so as to be 
felt—a mind superior to their own, a broader view of things, a deeper anda 
wider knowledge than they themselves possess. 

The old-fashioned editor of a magazine sat in his chair and waited for things 
to be offered. Sometimes he does so still. The result is decline and decay, as 
may be witnessed without going very far afield. The modern editor designs and 
plans beforehand; he engages a serial novel a long time ahead; he plans a 
prcgramme of subjects and invites specialists to write upon them—they are 
subjects on which his readers will like to be informed; he remains open to the 
chance contributor who may offer something good, but does not depend upon 
him; he likes his pages to be written by those who have authority, but he 
welcomes the new-comer who has no authority except that of his own work. The 
old-fashioned editor was generally a publisher’s reader and adviser as well; he 
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read MSS. for the firm as well as for the magazine ; he gave a few hours a week to 
the thing; he liked to produce a readable number, but if he had not the materials 
he sent out a dull number. The modern editor, on the other hand, lives for his 
magazine; thinks for it and works for it ; gives it the whole of his time and all his 
thoughts. The result in good hands is the impression of a strong, individual 
character upon the magazine. The editor must remain unmoved and immovable 
by any appeals to his generosity, his kindness, his friendship. He must have 
neither friends nor enemies. He must not court popularity—the best editor may 
be the most unpopular man in the world; he must keep his contributors in awe 
of him; he must sternly repress log-rolling and personal hostilities—would that 
all editors would obey this colden rule! 

Again, he must not con: ‘Jer that he is placed in his chair with the object of 
advancing his personal views on Literature or Art. He ought to have no views. 
The world does not want his views—it wants no hobbies. When an editor 
constitutes himself a teacher, he begins to destroy the power and influence of 
his magazine. One need not go very far back in history—the day before yesterday 
will do—in order to discover instances to prove this point. People resent being 
ordered to think this way or that by the editor. He may present different views 
of the same question, but they must not be his own fads, 

These points are enough to show that the work of an editor is not easy, and 
that it is not given to everyone to become a successful editor. To sum up, he 
must be clear-sighted enough to understand the class to which he directs his 
paper ; to gauge its intellectual and literary standards; to keep his pages always 
a little above those standards; to be always preparing his programme for the 
future ; to procure good writers as well as attractive “ stuff”; never to relax his 
care and attention; to be impartial as Rhadamanthus and just as Aristides; to 
sink himself and abide in obscurity—these are some of the qualications and some 
of the duties of a successful editor. 

He has his reward : it is the increased reputation and circulation of his paper. 
He is judged, as every workman must be judged, by his results. If to create a 
great property out of nothing is the work of an artist, then Editing is one of the 
arts. If to move, instruct, and delight an ever-widening circle of readers isa 
branch of Art, then Editing may undoubtedly be held in respect as one of the 
nobler and finer Arts. 


* * * 


You are good enough to ask me for my opinion as to 
Clement Shorter inclines whether Editing is among the Arts. I incline naturally 
to the affirmative. to a decision that shall tend to magnify my calling. 
Success in other professions comes by much labour and 
study—not so with the editorial office. Here there are no examinations, no text- 
books. The man who brings together a collection of articles—daily, weekly, 
monthly, as the case may be—which must secure public approbation, need not be 
very highly educated, and need not have had any particular training for his office. 
His paper, should he be let have a free and unfettered hand in its production, 
will be as much the outcome of his native talent as, were he a poet or a painter, 
his verses or his pictureg would be. Editing, alas! is not one of the greatest of 
the Arts. Its outcome is, as a rule, so sadly ephemeral. _A great novel, a great 
poem, a great painting—these are the best; but let the great newspaper rank 
with many novels, poems, and paintings that are not the greatest. No modern 
instance should be permissible, but surely a copy of the Times, under Delane, with 
its world-wide influence was, in a sense, a work of Art; and so also a copy of the 
Spectator under Mr. R. H. Hutton, or a copy of the Pall Mall Gazette under Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood. Assuredly these three editors have been more distinctly 
“artists” than hundreds of inferior workmen in the callings more usually 
associated with the Arts. 
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There seems to be room for a little definition here. What is 
W.L. Alden thinks an art? Is the term to be confined only to the fine arts? 
Editing artful, Editing certainly is not painting, nor sculpture, nor architec- 
ture, nor music, nor even the drama. In what sense then is 

the term “arts” employed in the question submitted to the Club? 

Should not the question read, “ Is Editing Artful?” In that case one could 
unhesitatingly answer “yes!” Many people think of an editor as a person 
whose whole time is spent in the search for articles wherewith to fill the columns 
of the periodical under his control. Whereas the real business of an editor is to 
keep things out of it. Suppose that a man finds himself installed as the editor 
of a magazine. He wants, let us say, one topical article for his next number, 
and he finds eighty-seven lying on his desk. He wants two short stories, and he 
is told that there are seven hundred and fifty-nine in the office. He wants a 
thoughtful essay, and each of the six daily mail-deliveries brings him at least 
seventy-three. How is he to keep all these articles out of his magazine? That 
is the problem which turns his hair grey and blights his whole moral nature. 

It is easy enough to send back the contributions which come from people 
whom the editor does not know. But what is he to do with those which are 
written by his friends? If he accepts them, he fails in his duty to his proprietors, 
and, if he refuses them, he must either invent some lie of more than ordinary 
plausibility or he must quarrel with people with whom he has been on friendly 
terms for years. When they call to see him to urge the acceptance of their 
manuscripts, he must either offend them by pretending to be out, or he must 
prepare to be abused for his lack of common humanity and decency, and his 
utter want of all literary taste. Of course he may accept his friends’ manuscripts 
(to be paid for on publication) and then never publish them. But this plan only 
postpones the day of reckoning. The consequence of the trying position in 
which the editor is placed is that he becomes an adept in the art of saying the 
thing which is not, and thereby so utterly warps and corrupts his whole moral 
nature that, in the end, he becomes a spectacle over which angels perpetually 
weep. 

It is only the most artful of men who can contrive to edit a magazine or other 
periodical and still preserve the esteem of any portion of the public. If then the 
question had been “Is Editing Artful?” the reply would have been obvious even 
to the weakest contributor of Spring poetry. Editing is artful, and only the 
most artful of men can be an editor and still retain the confidence of his wife and 


infant daughter. 
* e * 


I should place it there. Since my washerwoman 


Max Pemberton claims that there is an art in getting up shirts, it does 
thinks the inartistic not seem presumptuous to suppose that there is also an 
paper sells best. art in getting out sheets. At the same time, I do not 


forget that we agree about art, now-a-days, chiefly in 
negations. Few of us are in accord as to what art is; but everyone thinks that 
he knows what art is not. So everyone, who has not a manuscript in his pocket, 
can tell us what we should not put into our newspapers. The art of editing has 
many sides. Its negative side is the more valuable. An editor who can say 
‘“no” in the grand manner is unquestionably an artist. But he is the exception 
to the rule—as all the unaccepted bear witness. You have only to enter any 
club to learn the true definition of an editor. “A pilferer of ideas; a dull 
blockhead; a fossil that no decent firm would keep in its employ; a bloated 
martinet; a very rude man”— I have heard these terms applied to the 
editors of London magazines in every club I frequent. Nevertheless, it has been 
shown to us that the polite negative can become a fine art. Witness Thackeray 
to Trollope, or the late James Payn, or Mr. Frederick Greenwood, or Sir 
Wemyss Reid. There are editors, to-day, who can send the neophyte from their 
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doors in such a frame of mind that he anticipates a monument more lasting than 
brass—and is quite sure that he is a genius. These men also are among the 
artists. On the other hand, there are those who contend that the editor is a 
mere bagman—a purchaser of art in much the same way as a Midland pork- 
butcher may buy a canvas from the walls of Burlington House. Those who 
accept this doctrine do not, I imagine, know very many editors. Or again, we may 
recall the story of the man from Stratford-atte-Bow, who cried “ garcong ” at the 
Amiens buffet and was answered by an indignant and threatening waiter with the 
exclamation: ‘What was that you called me?”’ Some editors object to the term 
“artist.” They would think that you were trying to sell them rejected pictures. 
Mr. Sydney Grundy’s s:age-manager remarked that it wasn’t his business to read 
plays, but to “produce ’em.” So, | suppose, it is not an editor’s business to ask 
himself what he is, but to produce his. paper. If it be an artistic paper, it certainly 
will not sell. If it be an inartistic, crude, sanguinary compilation, it will be on 
every bookstall, and the boast of its sale will adorn the hoardings: We may 
assume, therefore, that a successful editor is not always among the artists. In 
other qualities—personal appearance, captivating modesty, generous affection for 
rivals—there are many editors who satisfy our definition. Some of them even 
wear their hair long, which leaves nothing more to be said on that head. The 
common idea of an artist is, that he has no partiality for the hairdresser ; that he 
does not love cash systems; and that he is willing, under pressure, to convince 
you that he is a genius. There are editors in London entitled to all these 
distinctions. On the other hand—and this is to the credit of a body of most 
excellent men-—there are others who, on such grounds, have no claim to 
distinction at all. 
* * * 


A certain publisher once announced his intention of 
Kernahan issuing a magazine. When asked who was to edit it, his 


describes the reply was: “Oh, me and is going to edit it.” 
ideal magazine. The publisher in question is, I fancy, dead—at any rate, 
his magazine is, and so is ——, an accomplished author and 


journalist whose name is still widely known. 

But in its day the magazine in question had quite a vogue, and its success 
was attributed as much to the fact that one editor was illiterate as to the fact 
that the other was erudite. 

“ He who would drive fat oxen must himself be fat,” we are told, and he who 
would cater for the masses must not be too far removed from the masses in 
education, in out-look, and in taste. 

I do not put this forward as my own opinion. It is an opinion which I have 
heard expressed by the proprietors of * popular’ magazines and the publishers of 
“popular” fiction. What they want in an editor, they tell you, is not scholar- 
ship and love of letters, but the ability to gauge the public taste. 

Personally, I consider this a deplorable state of affairs; and, as regards the 
magazines of which it is true, I stoutly maintain that editing is of an art. 

But of the magazines which still uphold their literary traditions and are 
written and edited for people of taste by men and women of letters, one must 
speak very differently. 

I have one magazine in mind at the moment, the main outlines of which 
have remained unchanged from year to year. Yet, despite its consistency, its 
uniformity, it never suffers from the reproach of dulness, for the contents are 
so skilfully varied that no two numbers are alike. 

To the outsider, nothing looks easier than to edit a magazine. “Give me 
plenty of money, so that I can enlist the services of the best authors and the best 
artists, and I'll guarantee to turn out a magazine which shall be second to none,” 
says the would-be editor to his proprietor. The experiment has been tried on 
more than one occasion and has generally ended in failure. Literary merit and 
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artistic excellence will not, in themselves, make a successful magazine. The 
thing must have individuality, it must be organic, it must be the outcome of a 
personality. A mere collection of stories and articles by “names” illustrated by 
“names” will not constitute a magazine any more than—to use a homely 
simile - the mixing of sugar, suet, water, and flour constitute a pudding. 

Another popular delusion among would-be magazine contributors is that all the 
editor has to do is to sit in his sanctum and read the manuscripts which come to 
him through the post—rejecting what is worthless and filling up the magazine 
with what is meritorious. A magazine that was edited upon such lines would 
not last three months. No, the editor has to organise, to plan out features, 
to choose the subject upon which he wants articles, and then to see that the 
articles are placed in the proper hands. It is doubtful if one proffered contribu-_. 
tion in twenty gets into print; for not one in twenty, or in fifty, is sent with any 
forethought for the requirements of the magazine in question. If would-be 
contributors would only study the lines upon which the periodical, to which they 
propose to contribute, is conducted, instead of worrying over-worked editors with 
bulky packets of promiscuously offered manuscripts, there would be fewer letters 
about the discourtesy of editors in The Author. For. to edit a magazine 
efficiently is most certainly an art, and the sooner would-be contributors recognise 
this, the better will it be for them and for the unhappy man who is made the 
recipient of their—often illegible—manuscripts, as well as of their abuse. 

+ * * 


I am surprised that anyone should fancy that editing is 
Golsworthy is too among the fine arts. I thought everybody knew that an 
artistic to edit. | editor is a person who sits in an arm-chair and reads master- 
pieces with a supercilious sneer prior to declining them with 
thanks. Now and again he varies his occupation by sending one or two of the 
masterpieces to the printer. They are not, it is true, up to his idea of literary 
form, but they may suit the unthinking public, and that is his excuse for wasting 
printer's ink on them. Editing is the one profession I know for which previous 
experience is not necessary, as the advertisements say. Every young man who 
picks up a newspaper knows perfectly well that he could run the thing a good deal 
more competently than the editor; and knowledge of this kind could not be so 
generally diffused if there were not a grain of truth in it. 1 once edited a 
magazine myself, and was greatly impressed at the number of people, many of 
them engaged in the most uneventful occupations, who wrote to tell me howa 
successful periodical ought to be conducted Once, a clergyman wrote up and 
said that the chief fault of our magazine was that it was too frivolous. What the 
public wanted was a good, stirring hymn, and he enclosed a couple of samples 
which could be had—well, for a mere song. Naturally. The good man assured 
me that, if I did not print his hymns, I was missing the only chance of success 
our magazine would ever have. I did not print the hymns, and the magazine did 
not succeed; and I have no doubt that at least one clergyman in this country is 
convinced that he knows the reason for its failure. 

I have felt like that myself more than once. I have known papers that have 
refused little gems of mine with sarcastic professions of gratitude for the offer; 
and I have watched some of those papers debilitate and die at a rapid rate. The 
editor in each case probably attributed his failure to difficulties with “the trade”; 
but I know the real reason. It is perfectly obvious to me that if he had printed 
my stuff he would have been a made man, instead of a fugitive from justice. 

I think myself that the profession of editor, pure and simple (if one can 
associate simplicity with editors), is being eaten all out in this country by the 
“man of business.” There is no demand, to speak of, for a man of literary 
experience who will see that a paper or magazine is kept at a creditable literary 
level. What is wanted is a man who can run a periodical on the lines of a retail 
grocer’s shop: a business person who will push it like a patent medicine, and fill 
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it in his spare time with the same indifferent kind of ingredients. |The business 
methods of the soap industry are the best for literature to-day; and the editor 
who doesn’t know how to trade off minimum goods at maximum prices is wanting 
in the most important detail of his profession. I think, if I were going to start a 
journal to-morrow, I would get a successful plumber to do the editing, and then 
I would sit around and wait with confidence for the phenomenal success 
that genuine merit alone can achieve. 


* * * 


I remember a time, long ago, when the editor loomed in 
Charles Kennett Burrow fancy like a god. I imagined him, not sitting on a chair, 
is transitional, but on a throne; a chair was too basely human. I saw him 
dealing happiness or misery as a monarch, above the 
passions of ordinary men. This was when I was very young. Then there came a 
time when he became approachable, but only by means of the penny post; asa 
matter of fact, it was more usually a sixpenny post, for those were the days when I 
had a fancy for minor epics and short stories that ran to fifty pages. But when 
my minor epics and long short stories came back, I began to consider the editor 
a fool, or at best the wrong man in the right place. This is the most painful 
period in the life of a man who proposes to write; it makes him think, it makes 
ue practical; in a word, it makes him decide, generously, to give the editor a 
chance. 

Having come to this conclusion, given the necessary qualities, you are on the 
right road ; whether you keep to it is your own affair. The editor, the great god, 
assumes the aspect of a man; he knows what he wants, he is even prepared to 
pay for it. Here is art indeed ! 

Editing, then, is an art with a very practical side. An editor does not run 
his paper or magazine for angels; it might be amusing to appeal to angels, but it 
would not pay. In the days when I had ambition, I projected a magazine which 
should be perfect—so perfect that the subscribers did not count. It was to be 
conducted regardless of expense, it was to be the organ of the Cult of Beauty. 
The first number of this magazine never appeared; there was too much art 
about it; it had no backers. 

The art of editing may be compared with the art and life. Both require 
judgment, power of selection, a sense of humour, infinite tact, and a catholic 
taste. It is fortunate, perhaps, that few editors possess all these qualities; the 
reading public would become spoiled, conceited; it might even develop a critical 
faculty. When the latter happens, it will be because the art of editing has fallen 
very low or soared very high; in either case it will be a time for some new and 
startling departure. 

* * * 


Editing, I am afraid, is only a trade, but the artist may express 

H. D. Lowry himself in whatever medium he may happen to choose. If 
is emphatic, advertisments did not matter, and one had not to guarantee 

a circulation, editing might become an art. That is, one can 

conceive of a journal which should consist of articles, and stories, and pictures, all 
excellent in themselves, and still more excellent in the combination arranged by 
a born editor. But the average editor does not get out a journal which is 
designed to please himself. He - or his proprietor—has conceived the idea that 
there is, or may be, a Public eager for such and such a kind of fare. He has 
simply to consider how he shall get that kind of fare, and how he shall set it forth 
most appetisingly. One editor of my acquaintance, who was devoted to his 
magazine, though his pride was in the fact that it contained little that would not 
bave bored him tremendously if he had read it in his private capacity, used to 
say that when he wanted to discuss new features he was in the habit of going 
into a corner and standing on his head and thinking. He was a success, 
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precisely because he recognized that he did not like what the people who bought 
his paper were most fond of, and had the sense to subordinate his own 
propensities to theirs. But he was hardly an artist: he was as much a 
tradesman as the tailor who quickly gauges your taste, and, after the first few 
orders, never sends youa pattern that is not gaudy if you like to create an 
observable effect, or quiet and sober if you prefer to move through the world 
without producing a visible disturbance. The artist is a man whose personality 
is expressed in his work. Nowadays the famous editor is either a plain 
tradesman, or an artist whose whole care is that his work (the journal he issues) 
shall be the very negation of his individuality. For it is a matter of necessity 
that the majority in any community at any time shall be inartistic, and I have yet 
to know the editor who desires to cater for the minority, though it is possible 
that the minority may some day constitute a very respectable Public. 


THE 
LONDON 
STAGE. 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


the part of the Editor of THe IpLER led him to propound the 
interesting question to a round dozen or so of his contributors— 
“Who is the best actress on the English stage?” Of the replies 
that came to hand, more than one half gave the name of Miss Marion 
Terry. Now, I do not know to what extent this ruling would hold good 
to-day, and, certainly, it is no part of my purpose in this article to 
endeavour to settle the vexed question of who is or is not the best actor 
or the best actress. I remember once being assured by a friend—himself 
an erudite and discriminating critic of the drama—that a judicious 
blending of the histrionic qualities of Mrs. Patrick Campbell and of 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree would infallibly give us the best and most audience- 
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pa poe Irving’s theatre had already passed, more or less permanently, 
into the hands of Mr. Forbes Robertson, who has, with rare exceptions 
(one such being his production of Mr. Joni Davidson’s poetical play), 
worthily followed Lyceum traditions by ‘sticking to Shakespeare.” 
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dark Ophelia,” her reading of the character being widely different to that 
given by Mrs. Tree. 

It was not long after Mrs. Campbell’s wonderful triumph as the ill- 
starred Paula Ray of Mr. Pineros’ ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,”’ that 
Mr. Tree (who had nct at that time left the Haymarket), offered her the 
part of Kate Cloud in Haddon Chambers’ beautiful play of atmosphere, 
‘John a Dreams.’ This play, together with the piece so skilfully 
adapted by Mr. Sydney Grundy under the title, ‘A Bunch of Violets,” 
afforded the Haymarket management two of its most striking successes 
of the period 1893-95. As Sir Philip Marchant in Mr. Grundy’s adaptation, 
Mr. Tree was particularly fine, and hardly less brilliant a performance 
was given by Miss Lily Hanbury on the same occasion. 

A marked advance has been made of late years in the domain of 
London melodrama, but particularly in that of Adelphi drama. The 
tendency has been gradually but steadily to elevate the literary standard 
of the melodrama—and this it has been found possible to do while at 
the same time preserving the exciting form in which the Messrs. Gatti’s 
particular public demands to be catered for. In mentioning this, I have 
in my mind four particular Adelphi plays, viz., ‘‘ The Fatal Card,” by 
Haddon Chambers and B. C. Stephenson; ‘‘ One of the Best” (a drama 
founded upon the Dreyfus case), by George Edwardes and Seymour 
Hicks; ‘‘ Boys Together,” and ‘‘In the Days of the Duke,” both by 
Comyns Carr and Haddon Chambers. It will be perceived that, as a 
general rule, the Messrs. Gatti like the dramas written for their theatre 
to be the work of two pens in collaboration; but, last Autumn, they 
temporarily reverted to ancient tradition, and gave a very unliterary, but 


highly exciting, melodrama by that cheery and incorrigible optimist, 
George R. Sims. This, however, served its purpose of introducing us 
to a pair of delightful artists, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terry (Miss Julia 
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Neilson), in the—for them—unwonted réle of hero and heroine of 
melodrama ! 

But, alas! we missed the buoyant step, the bright eye, the fine, noble 
voice of poor William Terriss. In this connection, a melancholy interest 
attaches to one of the illustrations 
accompanying this article, represent- 
ing, as it does, poor Terriss enacting 
the role of the ill-used hero of ‘* Boys 
Together.” The knife, whereby he 
was fated finally to meet his swift 
end, figured conspicuously in several 
of Terriss’ most important assump- 
tions, but in none more so _ than 
“Boys Together,” in which the girl, 
Miriam (beautifully played by Miss 
Rose Nesbitt), had to sever the 
captive Terriss’ bonds with a sharp 
knife. Miss Nesbitt has told me 
how, as the time approached, she 
would grow more and more nervous 
at the dread of cutting Terriss as well 
as his bonds. Little did she dream 
that her feeling of dread was, so 
far, prophetic: that this excellent 
actor was fated, at no distant date, to 
fall by the knife of an assassin. 

It is a far cry from the home and haunt of melodrama to Charles 
Wyndham and the ‘Criterion School” of refined comedy acting. Mr. 
Herbert Waring once remarked to me that his word to every youngster 
desirous of improving himself in the actor’s art was, ‘‘Sit in the stalls and 
watch Wyndham!” This is high praise indeed, but I am by no means 
satisfied that it is not thoroughly well deserved. From the phenomenal 
success of Mr. H. A. Jones’ ‘‘ The Liars,’’ Mr. Wyndham approached a 
more arduous task in essaying, as he did last autumn, a romantic play of 
mediaeval garb and speech, the joint work of Messrs. Murray Carson and 
Louis N. Parker. At the time of writing, Mr. Wyndham is announcing the 
early production of Haddon Chambers’ long-promised comedy for the 
Criterion, under the highly original title of ‘‘ The Tyranny of Tears.” The 
early summer should find Mr. Wyndham in active occupancy of his fine new 
theatre in St. Martin’s Lane. 

A writer on theatrical matters is frequently asked the question, Who 
would be the most fitting successor to William Terriss at the Adelphi ? The 
only name that comes to my mind is that of Mr. Lewis Waller. He has 
the voice, the bearing, and the personality, if not of a Terriss, then of a very 
accomplished and robust romantic actor of the modern school. It is 
unlikely, however, that Mr. Waller will enter into the heavy business of 
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melodrama, especially since the conspicuous success of the version of “ The 
Three Musketeers” which Mr. Henry Hamilton prepared for him last year. 

A feature of the London season of 1898-99 was the the presentation by 
the Kendals of “ The Elder Miss Blossom,” a comedy written by two little- 
known writers, and containing 
a splendidly sympathetic part 
for Mrs. Kendal. The success 
of the venture was unmistakable 
and instantaneous. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal were warmly 
welcomed back to their old 
theatre, and it was universally 
decided that neither of them 
had been seen to so great ad- 
vantage in a modern play for 
some long time past.  Un- 
happily, they had to withdraw 
“The Elder Miss Blossom” on 
the flood tide of her well-earned 
triumph, when Mr. George 
Alexander returned to  re-in- 
troduce ‘‘ The Ambassador’”’ to 
the scene of the erstwhile 
victories of the Hare-Kendal 
management. 

Mr. Arthur Roberts con- 
tinues to occupy that ‘niche 
apart” in the good opinion of 
a large section of playgoers 
which he has held for many 
long years. His most recent 
adventure in management has 
been the production of a new 
farcical piece by Mr. George 
D. Day, ‘‘ Milord Sir Smith,” 
containing a characteristic part 
for Mr. Roberts, and to which 
he had already given a lengthy 
trial in the provinces. 

The ‘‘actor-authors” would seem to be a steadily-increasing class. 
From America, we have had Mr. William Gillette as both author and actor 
of the drama, ‘‘ Secret Service,’’ and of the comedy, ‘‘ Too much Johnson.” 
Of the British-born actor-authors there are several, mostly young men, and 
all talented. These include Mr. Laurence Irving, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, and Mr. Brandon Thomas. Mr. Irving and Mr. Esmond 
are very gifted indeed, and the latter's pathetic play, ‘‘ Onc Summer’s Day,” 
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in which Mr. Charles Hawtrey made a great hit, was a notable effort. As 
for Laurence Irving, there is a distinctly Ibsenitish strain about his 
work, partially induced, no doubt, by the strenuous efforts which he has 
made to popularise the works of that writer upon our stage. But Ibsen 
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The future of play-writing for the English stage may well engage the 
serious attention of those having the best interests of the native Drama at 
heart. After one has enumerated the names of Mr. Pinero, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, Mr. Haddon Chambers, Mr. Sydney Grundy, and Mr. 
Carton, there are few indeed remaining, as Ibsen would say, to “‘ hold aloft 
the banner of the ideal,” so far as native play-making is concerned. Albeit 
he has made many adaptations, Mr. Grundy has done little or nothing of 
an original kind since his ‘‘ The Greatest of These,’’ written for the Kendals 
(which the present writer remembers having been privileged to witness on 
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its initial production, at Hull, in 1895). Messrs. Cecil Raleigh, Harry 
Hamilton, and George R. Sims, manage to maintain their position as stock- 
writers of London meiodrama; and occasionally we are treated to a fugitive 
first effort by a new hand, among which I would fain particularise the 
“‘ Brother Officers” of Mr. Leo Trevor. But such exceptions are few and 
far between, impelling one to ask the pertinent question, who is to replace 
the old hands? There is, it must be added, a growing inclination towards 
the dramatisation of popular novels. Whether this tendency be for the 
ultimate good of the drama, if carried to excess, may well be called in 
question. Still, it would be idle to deny that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
“Under the Red Robe,’ Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda” and 
“Adventure of Lady Ursula,’’ and Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ The Little Minister,” 
have been enormous and deserved successes in their dramatic form. Mr. 
Edward Rose, who dramatised the two first-named romances, is now under- 
stood to be devoting himself to original stage work. 

In conclusion, a word about the dramatic critics. On the whole, I 
incline to the belief that the standard of dramatic criticism, not only in the 
metropolis but in the English provinces also, is a particularly high one. A 
notable instance of an editor acting as his own theatrical critic is supplied 
by the veteran Sir Edward Russell of the Liverpool Daily Post, who is 
entitled to the distinction of doyen among the critics. The late Mr. Glad- 
stone once paid Sir Edward the remarkable compliment of saying that he 
considered him the finest Shakespearean critic of his day. It would serve 
no purpose, especially within the limits at my disposal, to venture upon an 
appreciation of any particular critic or class of critics. I have already 
pointed out that the standard of theatrical criticism in Great Britain to-day 
is a singularly high one. If there be occasional spots on the sun, that is a 
fact neither surprising nor disquieting. All things considered, the outlook 
is bright and promising ; as for the stagecraft itself, perhaps one would like 
to see a little more native drama and a little less adaptation. 

Shall we vote for a State-aided theatre? I cannot refrain from quoting 
Mr. Tree on this point. He says:—‘‘I will at once admit that, were it 
possible to establish a national, State-aided theatre on Utopian principles, 
this would be a benefit to the community at large; but that the system 
would be attended with grave drawbacks is equally certain, among these 
being the red-tape respectability into which a clique-ridden art is apt to 
drift. Even at the Comédie Frangaise, which is regarded as the most ideal 
institution of the kind, the ill effects of this system are distinctly perceptible. 
It is here that mediocrity will often flourish and tradition stifle originality. 
Some performances at the Comédie Francaise would have been severely 
handled by a London audience, while at another theatre a successful melo- 
drama to which ull Paris flocked was perforined in so puerile a manner that 
it would have been laughed off the boards of a second-class London theatre. 
The fact is that, in spite of the shortcomings of the English stage, its art is 
probably more cosmopolitan than that of any other country. Nor is the 
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MILL ABOVE THE MERSEY. 
From an etching by R. H. FISHER. 
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NEMESIS ON THE 
UNDERGROUND. 


By Incurs ALLEN. 


N ancient poet tells us that the wicked 
A cannot prosper for long: Nemesis over- 
takes them at last. The Cherub, who, 
being a smart youth, had reached the 
Lower Sixth at the tender age of sixteen, had 
read this poet, perforce, and ought duly to have 
taken the lesson to heart. Nor can he plead 
ignorance, for he himself had remarked that if 
a man was over-prosperous and shewed it, he 
was a “‘dead cert for a bust up”—a pithy para- 
phrase which caused some friction between the 
Cherub and the “ paid underling” in charge of 
the Lower Sixth; but then, as the Cherub 
subsequently remarked, the poor man_ had 
absolutely no sense of humour. 

The Cherub, at sixteen, possessed a savoir 
faire beyond his years and an appearance 
considerably before them; thus, at this immature 
age, he was a martyr to misunderstanding — 
the vulgar herd are incapable of recognising a 
cynic in an Eton suit. It therefore caused the 
Cherub no small annoyance that he should be 
alluded to as ‘‘nipper” by the social inferiors 
whom he was continually annoying, and the 
personalties of form-masters were as gall and 
wormwood. They were witty at the expense of 
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his seeming infancy, and when a form-master is witty, he is usually rude ; 
therefore he ought not to be annoyed when he is repaid in his own coin— 
a thing which repeatedly happened when digressive discussions, foreign to 
the classics, occurred between form-masters and the Cherub. Whence 
spring impositions and sunless hours, for the master has the right. of 
closure. Which hampers argument considerably. 

It was such a thing as this that caused the Cherub to spend Wednesday 
afternoon a prisoner one historic summer day. The Cherub did not like 
the atmosphere of the detention-room ; it was altogether too respectable : 
in fact, it bored him considerably. His attempt to vary the monotony of 
affairs by flicking sucked blotting-paper at his confréres had not been 
altogether a success; the detention-master had spoken to him on the 
subject in a manner not customary between gentlemen, and the Cherub 
nad sweetly suggested that there was no need to have any unpleasant- 
ness about it, and this had got him an extra hour. Consequently, we 
cannot blame him for seeking some mild diversion when released from 
bondage. 

It was too late to join “‘ the other men” in the cricket field which was 
some distance, too early to go home to Kensington. So, what more 
natural than that he should squirm past an unobservant ticket-clipper at 
the Underground Railway Station, near his School, and travel ticketless 
round the Inner Circle with intent to annoy inoffensive persons ? 

There are divers and many ways of annoying people on the Under- 
ground Railway, but the Cherub, with characteristic tact, chose the most 
potent. Two bags of cherries from the Fruit-market tended greatly to 
alleviate any feeling of ennui which might attack him in the tunnels, while 
the well-sucked stones, set in gleaming rows upon the cushioned seats, 
were discharged out of window with deadly effect at the stations. With a 
cherry-stone placed between his thumb and fore-finger and despatched by 
gradual pressure, the Cherub possessed an aim of diabolical accuracy. 
Colleagues of the Cherub who had tried the game would annoy dozens of 
people promiscuously at each station, but not so the Cherub. He selected 
one person, a respectable householder for choice, at each stopping place— 
waiting, of course, until the train was well in motion—and accompanied 
his successive missiles with the most solicitous enquiries as to his victim’s 
health and prospects, politely desiring his respects to be conveyed to the 
latter’s family. That is where the Cherub differed from other boys: he was 
an artist. 

But he made a mistake when first he fell out with ‘‘ The Bull,” and 
‘“‘Tusky,”’ his satellite. 

“The Bull” was a gentleman of an apoplectic countenance who kept the 
paper-stall at X—— Street Station, and ‘‘ Tusky” was a small boy with 
projecting teeth who aided and abetted his chief in the propagation of 
weekly and other literature. Between the Bull and the Cherub there existed 
a long-standing feud; every day the Chcrub greeted his enemy from the 
window of a second-class carriage with the utmost sweetness, accompanying 
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The Bull” was a gentleman of an apoplectic countenance who kept the paper stall at 
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his polite salutation with an unerring missile of some description, and the 
Bull raged in impotent fury on the platform. 

On this particular afternoon, the Cherub, as usual, lay low until his train 
had begun to leave the station. He then directed a stinging cherry-stone 
neatly behind the newsvender’s right ear, at the same time courteously 
inquiring if there was any message he could give for his victim at the next 
station. This time the Bull swore immediate vengeance, and, rushing up 
to the moving train, mounted the footboard by the Cherub’s carriage. The 
Cherub promptly put his foot upon the handle of the door, so that the 
Bull, not being able to enter the carriage, had to content himself with 
making infuriated lunges with his fist at his tormentor’s head. The 
Cherub, by pressing his head back against the cushions, managed to evade 
his opponent’s fist by about a quarter of an inch. 

‘“‘ Kiss the baby for me,” he remarked, pleasantly, depositing a stone in 
the foaming newsvendor’s left optic, and adding in a shrill voice, ‘‘ A good 
cigar every time you hit the bull’s eye!” 

The Bull responded with foul-mouthed imprecations and more ineffectual 
lunges. 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, try, try again,”’ suggested the Cherub, 
sententiously, reaching out his left hand for more cherry-stones. 

By this time the Bull was compelled to jump off the footboard, or he 
would have been carried off into the tunnel, and he was left upon the 
platform, an apoplectic mass of ungovernable blasphemy. 

The Cherub was just leaning from his window to deliver a cursory 
reference to the futility of human efforts, when he saw, projecting from the 
next compartment, the head and teeth of Tusky. 

“Orl right, cocky,” said the latter, aggressively, ‘‘we’ve gotcher this 
time.” 

““My good youth,” reponded the Cherub, “ I have no desire to converse 
with you until you wash your face,” but he resumed his seat with some 
uneasiness as to what would be Tosky’s move at the next station. 

He resolved to make a bolt for it. | Accordingly, as the train entered 
Y—— Street, he endangered life and limb in alighting, determined to 
“rush” the ticket-clipper. But Tusky was before him, and darted up to 
an Inspector standing on the platform. 

‘‘ That there gent,” he gasped, ‘‘’as been dischawgin’ dingerous missiles 
from the Company’s trines ; ’im in the Eting suit.” 

The Cherub, who had disposed of the cherry-stones in the tunnel, 
assumed an expression of infantile innocence, and strolled down the plat- 
form. The Pnspector did not seem anxious to take any steps in the matter, 
but Tusky had a card up his sleeve. 

‘« Arst ’im for ’is ticket,’ he shouted, with diabolical intuition. 

The Cherub started, but by this time he had reached the exit. 

‘“‘ Season,” he remarked with confidence to the ticket-clipper. 

‘No yer don’t,” yelled Tusky, dashing forward and seizing the tail of 
the Cherub’s Eton jacket. 
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‘* My good lad,”’ said the Cherub, turning round with dignity, ‘I don’t 
think we have met before, and I would really rather not make your 
acquaintance.” 

“‘ Arst ’im for ’is ticket,” yelled Tusky. 

The Inspector, whose suspicions were now aroused, came forward. 

‘* Let me see your ticket please, sir,” he said. 

‘Ticket ? Oh, yes—Season,” replied the Cherub. 

“‘ Let’s see it,’’ said the Inspector, rapidly becoming less courteous. 

The Cherub went through all his pockets with precision. 

‘* There, now,” he said, with surprised annoyance, “I’ve left it at home.”’ 

“I'll trouble you,” replied the Inspector, severely, opening his note- 
book, ‘‘ for your name and address.”’ 

The Cherub unhesitatingly dictated the name and addréss of one of his 
father’s best patients. 

“< Afternoon,” he remarked, leaving the station with his hands in his 
pockets. 

After such a little unpleasantness as this, it would not have been 
compatible with the Cherub’s dignity to patronise the Metropolitan Railway 
any further, so he informed his father that he thought he ought to buy him 
a bicycle to ride to the school: the Underground, he felt certain, was bad 
for his health. 

So the Cherub went to school on a ’bus until the bicycle arrived, and 
then he was soon as well known to the ‘bus-drivers and pedestrians as he 
had been to the Underground officials. ; 

‘*My good man,” he would remark to some portly alderman, as he 
disentangled his front wheel from the pit of the latter’s stomach, ‘‘ you may 
not be aware of it, but you’re a common or. garden idiot.” 

Later on, he called on the Johnstones, the patients of his father’s with 
whose name and address he had taken a slight liberty. In the course of 
conversation, Mrs. Johnstone said what a curious thing it was that they had 
had a communication from the Metropolitan Railway Company about a 
Season ticket. : 

‘‘Some impostor must have given our name,” concluded Mrs. Johnstone, 
indignantly. ‘‘ The others can say what they like, but I suspect the boy 
opposite.” 

“Young Brown ?” queried the Cherub, sipping his tea with the air of a 
hardened boudoir lounger. ‘‘ He goes to St. Peter’s, doesn’t he? Rather 
a rough place.” 

“Ts it?” asked Mrs. Johnstone. 

‘¢ Just the kind of trick a St. Peter’s man would play,” said the Cherub. 
‘But then, we mustn’t judge him unless we know for certain,” he added, 
magnanimously. 

And thus the wicked prospered, and it seemed that the ancient poet was 
wrong. 

One day, Mr. Johnstone, who had taken rather a fancy to the Cherub, 
asked him to dine and go on to Earl’s Court after dinner. 
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The Cherub, who regarded home-work in a strictly dilettante spirit, 
accepted, and, in an Eton suit and a dress tie, pronounced the sherry 
excellent. Dinner over, Mrs. Johnstone went upstairs to get ready, while 
the Cherub, with some annoyance, watched Mr. Johnstone smoke a cigar 
and silently chafed at old-fashioned prejudices as he nibbled the substitute 
chocolates. 

When Mrs. Johnstone returned, cloaked, her husband rose. 

““ We shall have to crush into a hansom,” he said. 

Mrs. Johnstone said it was cruel to the poor horse and suggested a 
four-wheeler. 

“If you people go in a four-wheeler, J walk,” snapped Mr. Johnstone, 
who was in a bad temper and had been rude about the entrée. 

Mrs. Johnstone refused to torture dumb animals whatever other people 
might say. - 

Mr. Johnstone refused to undergo the rack in a four-wheeler to please 
sentimental idiots. 

The Cherub proposed a ’bus. 

Mr. Johnston scouted this suggestion, and, to the Cherub’s horror, 
settled on the Underground Railway. 

“It’s fearfully hot on the Underground, to-day,” hazarded the Cherub, 
who had not been near the place for overa month... 

“Mrs. Johnstone is determined that we shall go to the Exhibition in 
discomfort, anyhow,” returned Mr. Johnstone. 

His spouse, rather than cede an inch in the hansom-cab question, 
agreed on this compromise, and they started off to walk to the station in 
no very post-prandial spirit. 

Mrs. Johnstone was silently dignified ; Mr. Johnstone, silently sulky ; 
and the Cherub, silently invoking the help of Heaven. 

W. Street was the station nearest to the Johnstones’, and Mr. John- 
stone booked three first-class tickets to Earl’s Court; the Cherub was 
relieved to find that the man who clipped their tickets as they passed the 
barrier was a complete stranger to him. He began to breathe again and 
settled himself comfortably into one of the corner seats furthest from the 
platform. 

X—— Street was the next station, and the Cherub smiled to himself as 
he sat securely in ambush in the corner of his compartment. ‘‘ What 
wouldn’t the Bull give to know I’m here,” he thought, with some 
complacence. Then a thing happened which some would ascribe to mere 
accident ; but surely, as our ancient friend remarks, “In all things there is 
the hand of Zeus.’’ Mr. Johnstone put his hand into his trousers’ pocket 
and produced a penny. 

‘Just cut out and get mea Pall Mall, my boy,” he said to the Cherub 
with tragic irony. 

The Cherub paled. 

“*D’you think there’s time ?”’ he stammered, utterly numbed at this 
reversal of fortune. 
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“Time? Lots of time,’ exclaimed his host, moving him towards the 
door. 

The Cherub was not often at a loss, but this sudden stroke of fate 
completely unnerved him. He rose and tottered out of the compartment. 
The paper-stall lay just to his left, and he saw the apoplectic neck of the 
Bull bending over the shutters which he was putting up for the evening. 

“‘ This,” thought the Cherub, rapidly regaining his composure, “‘is a time 
for real courage,” and, quickly slipping into a seat out of sight of the paper- 
stall, he pursued the glorious policy of inaction, awaiting the moving of the 
train. He had resolved to lie low until the train began to leave the station, 
and then to snatch a Pall Mall, throw down the penny, and make a dash 
for Mr. Johnstone’s compartment before the Bull had time to collect his 
wits. Never was plan better made, and the ancient poet looked like 
losing the day. But, as the latter remarks, Nemesis doesn’t bungle her 
jobs like that. 

After what seemed an interminable interval the guard waved his 
green flag. 

“Right away there!” 

The train began to move. Now was the time for action, and the 
Cherub’s pulses quickened. Dashing up to the paper-stall, he seized a 
Pall Mall. 

Even at this moment of danger, he couldn't resist the temptation of 
one last insult to the Bull. As he threw down his penny, he flicked the 
Bull lightly across the neck with his paper. 

“‘Pleased to meet you again,” he remarked, with cheerful bonhomie 
darting after his retreating carriage. 

And then came the sudden disaster which is essential to a true tragedy. 
As the Cherub turned his eyes to the compartment where Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnstone were seated, he saw, standing on the foot-board and examining 
the tickets, the Inspector with whom he had had a difference of opinion 
a month before. The Cherub’s blood froze: he was between the devil and 
the deep, blue sea, and, while he hesitated, the deep, blue sea grasped him 
by his Eton collar, and remarked, ‘“‘ And nar we’ve gotcher, an’ no bloomin’ 
errer!”’ 

Secure in the grimy clutches of the Bull, the Cherub saw the Inspector 
jump off the footboard at the end of the platform, and watched the 
astounded head of Mr. Johnstone disappear into the tunnel. 

And the avenging deity took the guise of Jones, inspector of tickets, 
and drew near unto the Cherub and spake a boasting word. 

Wot 0!” he said; ‘‘ the nipper!”’ 

And the Bull said: ‘‘Letemorlcome,” putting the accent on the 
penultimate. 

The Cherub looked round and no help was near, but only an interested 
group of bystanders. He thought of a song he had heard in a pantomine, 
and turning to the Inspector, he shrugged his shoulders, and assuming, as 
far as possible, a foreign air against which his Eton suit militated some- 
what, exclaimed : 
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‘*T do nod onderstand.” 

“‘Dontcher, my buck ?”’ asked the Inspector, producing the inevitable 
note-book. 

The Cherub, at whose school modern languages were not a strong point, 
delivered the first two lines of the 2nd Aeneid, with a mixture of indignation 
and bewilderment. 

‘‘Narthen,” interposed the newsvender, with some disgust, ‘ notzer- 
muchovit ! ” 

The Cherub continued in loud and angry tones:—‘ Et quorum pars 
magna fui!” he concluded, tooking round on the crowd for support. 

‘** The boy’s a foreigner,” said someone in the crowd, and there was an 
audible murmur of approbation. ‘‘ Leave ’im alone, carn’t yer?” 

“‘Garn ’ome, ’e ain’t no more French than I am,” returned the Bull 
with adjectival qualifications. 

“Jim,” said the Inspector to a porter, ‘‘ fetch a policeman.” 

The porter withdrew. 

The Cherub felt the need for decided action. 

“ . .  . temperet a lachrimis!” he shrieked in an appealing falsetto. 

A bibulous navvy, not inappositely, burst into tears. 

‘* Leave the boy alone,” he remarked, with emotion, pushing his way 
forward, and addressing the Inspector by a name never thought of by the 
latter’s godfathers and godmothers. 

_ The Inspector turned in fury on the drunken toiler, who at once became 
the centre of interest, and addressed the crowd in a speech replete with 
the use of the rhetorical question, and embellished by explanatory epithets. 
Never, he asserted, would he stand by and see violence done to the poor 
and weak. 

“I’m a man, I am,” he concluded, smiling benignly on the Cherub. The 
Cherub thanked him for his championship with chosen portions of the Iliad. 

The Inspector stood by with a sardonic smile and awaited the advent 
of the minion of the law. The Bull engaged in a wordy war with the 
devotee of Bacchus. ; 

By this time a train had entered the station at the opposite platform, 
and the Cherub, happening to look up, saw, ascending the steps to the 
bridge, the figure of Mr. Johnstone, who had come back to look for him. 
The Cherub looked round him; the Inspector stood with folded arms 
against the paper-stall; the Bull was absorbed ina verbal quibble with his 
bibulous antagonist. ; 

This was no time for delay. The Cherub turned, and, diving through 
the crowd, did the hundred in 12 dead. 

‘Hi! stop him!” yelled the Inspector to the man at the barrier, but 
the Cherub was too quick for him, and was half way up the stairs ina 
moment. But Nemesis was inexorable. As he ascended, he met Tusky 
coming down the steps with a bundle of papers. Tusky met him with a 
joyous cry. His eyes shone with the light of battle; they met with a 
crash, and both bit the dust. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Johnstone had crossed the bridge and reached the 
platform. Seeing an excited group, he walked up and asked the Inspector 
if he had seen a small boy in an Eton suit. 

“Ave I seen ’im?” yelled the infuriated Inspector, at a loss for words. 
“‘T should think I ’ave seen ’im.’ 

‘‘ Well, then, where is he ?”’ asked Mr. Johnstone, adjusting his eye-glass. 

The navvy, hearing Mr. Johnstone’s voice, desisted from blasphemy for 
a moment. 

“Yuss,” he said, reeling up, ‘‘ the foreign lad. They were.a’ ill-treatin’ 
of ’im.” 

At this juncture, Tusky and the Cherub rolled to the bottom of the 
stairs and on to the platform, locked in a deadly embrace. 

“* Sinclair!” called Mr. Johnstone. ‘‘ What on earth are you doing?” 

A general move was made to the bottom of the stairs. 

To complicate matters, another train came in, and the crowd swelled 
considerably. Tusky and the Cherub were torn apart, and the Inspector 
entered into explanations to Mr. Johnstone. 

Eventually, Mr. Johnstone gave his card, and the unwashed Cherub 
returned home dirty and disgraced. The Cherub’s father was communicated 
with, but he did not take the matter in what his son considered the right 
spirit. In fact, there was for a time a distinct coolness. But the Cherub 
was of a forgiving nature. 

“Poor gov’nor, he holds so to conventional prejudices,” he sighed, 
setting them at nought by means of a match and cigarette. 
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THE WORLD'S CAFES. 
By S. L. BeEnsusan. 


V.—MOROCCO. 


at least, left civilisation behind you. No matter whether you have 

landed at Tangiers in the North or at Mogador on the West, you 

find yourself amid all the suggestions of Mohammedanism and the 
East. Barbarous people in unaccustomed garb; white houses that stare 
the blazing, merciless sun out of countenance, white houses on whose flat 
roofs the women may be seen washing clothes in the early hours of the 
day; here and there a Mosque, with palm tree shootin; up as though from 
its heart; narrow streets barred against the light—such, ix brief, are the 
characteristics of Morocco; of all its cities Tangiers being the least 
oriental, the most cosmopolitan. There you may find cafés, for the most 
part houses of small repute. Very few are genuine, and the tendency is to 
create bogus ones for the sake of visitors. Gibraltar being close at hand, 
and Cadiz not so very far away, there is a constant stream of visitors, a 
stream that flows very freely in spring and autumn, unless Muley Hassan’s 
rufians have been more than usually out of hand. Then the stream 
trickles faintly and threatens to dry up altogether, while some man-of-war 
or armed cruiser rides uneasily at anchor half-a-mile from shore, awaiting 
an indemnity that is ever forthcoming. In such days it is well to be far 
away from Tangiers, or, if unkind fate takes you there, to lie perdu. 
Troubles of this sort bring all the human carrion from the country into the 
town, and though an ‘accident’ would result in compensation to near 
relatives, the knowledge affords but poor consolation to the sufferer. It 
happened that I found myself in Morocco a year or two back, at a time 
when a little indiscretion by gentlemen belonging to the Riff or M’zab tribe 
had brought two cruisers to the town’s harbour, and a long procession 
from Marakesh with gold to the value of many thousands of pounds. 
The cruisers accepted the tribute, together with a handsome apology, and 
steamed away. Respectable Tangiers closed house and hoped for the best ; 
disreputable Tangiers went about the beach firing old flintlock guns, and 
expressing an uncivil wish to reduce the European population. Un- 
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CAFE. 


fortunately, I had discovered a real café, and decided to visit it with a 
friend; each of us would have preferred to postpone the visit, neither had 
pluck enough to say so. 

There are many bogus cafés in Tangiers, more there than in Mogador. 
Any guide will take you to them and swear by the beard of the Prophet 
that they are the genuine native article. Low dens, with one or two 
villainous attendants, who look as though they committed murder thrice 
daily ; a raised platform at the end of the room where, beneath smoky oil 
lamps, some ugly, shapeless woman goes through a danse du ventre. Coffee 
or vile spirits are served, and for these you are made to pay what you are 
thought worth. Your guide, who stands in with the proprietor, has spoken 
of your place of residence and daily expenditure. Here, then, is the bogus 
café; the genuine one exists for music and haschish-smoking, and is the 
more difficult of access because an Englishman is an unwelcome guest. 
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The proprietary has no objection, the patrons are the protestants, and 
when they are mad drunk with haschish, their protest may take a form that 
will give more trouble to Morocco’s managers. Hence proceed difficulties, 
and, in time of trouble, a military escort consisting of two soldiers, who 
would gladly murder defenceless people for a dollar, and even make a 
reduction for killing a quantity. 

We started out at about half past nine in the evening, our strength 
doubled by the “escort,” which went on in front carrying lanterns, for the 
streets of Tangiers—narrow, tortuous, and roughly cobbled—are innocent 
of light after sunset. Once the glow of the house lights had been lost, we 
seemed to plunge into a maze beside which the labyrinth of Crete must 
have seemed a turnpike road. The lanterns a no more light than 
enabled one to see how dark it was, and the way lay through streets not six 
feet wide, and so roughly cobbled 
that it was no easy task to maintain 
foothold. The houses had emptied 
all rubbish and refuse into the streets 
—the odours were terrible. Small 
wonder that cholera, coming to this 
fetid native quarter ever and anon 
sweeps it from end to end. The 
first light we saw came from the 
native hospital where, from the road- 
way, one could watch the sick and 
dying lying on low pallets. One or 
two native attendants sat on stools 
and stared into the night. Some 
beggars, homeless and half starved, 
had been attracted by the lamps 
and lay asleep on the ground round 
the door. Such a strange picture 
was seldom seen, but the lantern 
bearers were in no mood to linger, 
for, since we started out, the sound 
of distant shouting had been heard, 
and the soldiers were clearly dis- 
inclined for trouble. So we went on 
beyond the light into the gloom 
once more, passing through wholly 
deserted courts into the open road, 
somewhere behind  Ras-el-Menar. 
Five minutes’ walk revealed a light 
on the left; the soldiers opened a 
garden gate; we traversed a path 
bordered by prickly pear and cactus 
plants of many descriptions, and A Night Guide 
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reached a low, rectangular hall to which a villainous Arab granted us 
admission after a brief talk with the soldiers. We passed beyond the 
curtain that screened the door, carefully avoiding collision with a big pile 
of slippers heaped beyond the entrance. 

The decorations and furniture of the long room were Moorish: chairs 
were conspicuously absent, cushions taking their place. Brass lamps hung 
at intervals from the ceiling. The room was cut towards the end by a 
curtain from behind which strange sounds issued. Our entry caused 
someone to draw aside the curtain, and gave me my first view of the 
haschish-smokers. There were four or five fully visible, smoking their 
poison—which is made from the resinous leaves of the hemp and must not 
be confused with opium—through cocoanut water bowls. Apparently the 
man who drew the curtain was not smoking, for the smokers had no will to 
move. They lolled blinking towards the light, their faces were grey. 
Only one of the group was active, his tongue was hanging out, and some 
muscular movement scattered wrinkles broadcast over his face. I was glad 
to look the other way, to find a corner cushion, decline an offer of haschish, 
and accept a tiny cup of Turkish coffee. The musicians, seated on the 
floor in. the middle of the room, seized their instruments. Stranger 
musicians and stranger instruments I never saw. The men were all in rags 
and tatters, turbaned but bare-footed ; their instruments, all stringed, would 
have baffled most musicians. Some might have been mandolines, guitars, 
or lutes of a bygone time, original property of some forgotten players 
‘‘ that in dead years had done delicious things.”” All were now played with 
bows, and the one man, who had a violin, stood it up on end and played it 
as though it had been a double-bass. They acknowledged no leader in 
this curious orchestra: all men were equal. Indeed, no man seemed to 
heed his neighbour in any way, and all played without music and with 
an enthusiasm surprising. But strange as the musicians were, their music 
was stranger still. It commenced with a very chaos of sound from which 
it was impossible to evolve anything, only the terrible earnestness removed 
the suspicion that the players were merely tuning their instruments. 
There was at first a fight for precedence; soon the violinist, who was, in his 
way, an expert, forced the rest to fall into line with him, and thereupon the 
the first suggestion of genuine music was evolved. Form and sequence, 
though vague and shadowy at first, gradually asserted themselves. The 
result was a series of wild and martial strains, with broken, arbitrary time, 
reminiscent of native Spanish music. It was a very old war song of the 
Moors, said to have been sung when they left Sevilla—barbaric indeed, and 
yet inspiring. When the song had assumed its scanty drapery of musical 
form, the visitors to the café, other than haschish-smokers, sober-looking 
natives who sat round us, joined in a chaunt; the old music had roused 
them to enthusiasm. It was possible to notice that the song had three 
parts, the first may have been a march, the second, a dirge, the last, a 
chorus of triumph. Had the musicians endeavoured to give expression to 
the retreat from Spain, the gathering together of an army on march, the 
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feeling of regret and despair merging into final hopefulness? Pipes were 
put down, coffee neglected, while the aged musicians stuck to their task, 
and all save the men around the curtain, whom nought could rouse, joined 
in. Chaunt and music ended in an outburst of triumph and, though there 
was no applause, all seemed well pleased. Cups were refilled, cigarettes 
and pipes relighted, one or two native visitors came in obsequiously, leaving 
their slippers with the collection at the door. Only one of the new-comers 
joined the haschish-smokers. 

After a moderate interval, the music recommenced, and this time the 
players turned from Mars to Venus, and their music essayed a famous 
love song, known best in the days when the Moors were at the zenith of 
their power. The dusky musicians played with power and feeling, but 
none of them cared for what his neighbour was doing, and consequently 
there was little sense of time. Six or eight instruments divorced from their 
proper use, scarcely tuned, played with bows that had forgotten or never 
known a time of resi, and working out a rather arbitrary measure in six 
or eight different ways, resulted in an ensemble more amusing than 
melodious. The majority of the audience seemed to think that any music 
was better than nothing, but I was fast losing patience and wishing the 
Moors had left their music in Spain, when suddenly the violinist suspended 
his magnificent energy, his bow wailing harshly across all the strings. 
The rest of the musicians looked to him and then to the doorway, and they 
too ceased from playing. The cause of this diversion was a tall, bearded, 
barefooted man with wisps of grey hair falling below his green turban, and 
black eyes that shone like diamonds. He stood for a moment in the door- 
way until the music had ceased, and then, without noticing the respectful 
greetings of the company, strode to the best seat or cushion in the room, 
vacated by the occupant as soon as the new-comer appeared. He arranged 
his flowing robes round him, taking no notice of the company after one 
short, sharp stare into my corner. Once comfortably seated, he produced 
three long pipes, with carven stems and earthen bowls, and put them by 
his side. An obsequious attendant filled them, and he lighted the first 
from a live coal that the attendant took from a brazier with tongs. Then 
the other attendant brought a steaming glass of green tea flavoured with 
mint and, the stranger being enthroned and at his ease, the music was 
resumed. Rumour fluttered about the room announcing that this new- 
comer was a Holy Man, uncle to one of the Sultan’s governors, that he 
had thrice performed the Hadj or pilgrimage to Mecca; that he abhorred 
wealth and all the vanities and pomp of the world; that the natives loved 
him, and he had, perhaps, been called into the town toallay the excitement 
of the afternoon. The pious pilgrim seemed quite unconscious of the 
public interest; with head bent upon his breast he listened attentively to 
the musicians who played for the next hour with little interval for rest. 
Sometimes the players would take up their own refrain and sing lustily ; 
now and again the audience would chime in. By now, as though out of 
respect for the Holy Man’s example, everybody smoked and, as the fumes 
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slowly filled the room, I seemed to look at some living picture stolen out 
of the Arabian Nights. The door opened now and again, allowing the 
fresh air to clear some smoke away, and revealing the victims of haschish 
passing throngh their silent delirium. There was something very uncanny 
about the scene and the chief actors, though they were quite unconscious. 
Heart and soul were in the strange, musical medley: in the working out of 
their musical ideas and aspirations the players had forgotten their 
surroundings. I thought that the face of the Holy Man relaxed something 
of its habitual severity ; he smoked and sipped his curious drink in what 
seemed a happy mood. The rank and file of the café’s patrons were 
relaxing into the positions that brought them most ease; the awe inspired 
by the great visitor’s presence had worn off: the desire to suspend vigilance, 
after a long and hard day's work, triumphed over what was left of fear. 
The musicians gave no sign of fatigue - but for a strange interruption, I 
believe they would have been playing still. Interruption came from the 
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lower end of the room, taking the form of an old man, half clad in tattered 
burnous and with bare head and feet. He rolled like a ship in storm- 
tossed waters, his eyes shone with the light of delirium or insanity, his 
arms and legs twitched as though they had passed beyond his control. He 
came to the centre of the room, by the side of the men who played— 
mechanically, they ceased from their labours. He turned round and 
encountered the fixed, immoveable gaze of the Hadji. Saint and Madman 
stared one at another, and then the latter, swaying to and fro, commenced 
to sing, in voice at first inarticulate. To this day I am ignorant of what 
he sang, while I see vividly before me the effect of his chaunt upon his 
audience: their surprise, alarm, uncertainty and ever increasing excitement. 
A moment later, our soldiers, equally moved, were at our side with orders 
that we should come at once. Remonstrance was vain. We were almost 
pushed to the door into the garden, and there, in the shade of a thick 
bush, waited for a moment while the lamps were re-lighted. The noise 
within increased; there was an ominous crash, some lights were 
extinguished, two men came rushing out, sceking the garden gate. We 
two made what has been called a retrograde movement. Decidedly, the 
night air was refreshing. 
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AND 
ANNETTE. 


By Cuartes KENNETT Burrow. 


where, at that hour, there were usually a dozen. A strong May 

sun lay clear on the long, sandy levels that led towards the coast, 

which sheered down, gray and rocky, to meet a sea that the 
Cantenac folk loved and hated, in the manner of those who know it both as 
a means of life and a slayer of men. All about the cultivated land, reclaimed 
from waste at an expense of labour hardly to be understood, stretched 
barren, shifting sand dunes which continually endeavoured to encroach 
upon what had been won from them. It was a barrenness, not impotent, 
out of a subtle enmity, seeming to reach a devastating hand across what 
once had been its own, so that only unremitting toil could wring produce 
from an unwilling land. 

The two labourers worked in adjoining plots—one was a woman, the 
other a man who, now and then, glanced keenly towards his neighbour from 
under brows bent against the dazzle of sunlight. The woman appeared to 
take no heed of him; when she ceased her work for a moment it was to 
gaze far out to sea to where horizon and water blended in a misty blue. 
Yet it was plain to see that she was conscious of the other’s presence—so 
conscious that every movement she made seemed to him to convey a 
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meaning of painful expectancy. Presently, the church bells rang out from 
the town below. At that, she fell upon her knees for a moment with bowed 
head. 

When she rose, the man crossed over to her. 

“Annette,” he said, ‘‘let me help you. You're not fit to work to-day. 
Why make bad worse ?”’ 

‘I am fit for nothing else, Antoine,” she answered. 

“Let me help you,” he repeated. 

‘“No,’’ she said. ‘‘ Leave me alone.” 

‘‘T have been watching you, Annette. You are half-dead of sorrow.” 

She turned on him with a gesture that was piteous in its impotence. 

‘* Leave me to bear my sorrow. It is mine, not yours.” 

‘‘ A shared sorrow loses half its bitterness.”’ 

‘‘This cannot be shared, Antoine.” 

“* But even to speak of it " 

“‘T cannot speak of it.” 

The sound of cries and joyous shouting came up to them from the town. 
It was the merriment of a wedding party. 

“It is all over,’’ said Antoine. 

“Over? It has just begun.” 

‘‘T mean, you can now only think of Jacques Blouet as a bridegroom.” 

“* And of Marie Grotin as a bride?” 

“Yes, Annette.” 

“You are a pretty comforter!” she cried. ‘‘ To tell the robbed one that 
the thief is happy; that is pretty comfort indeed! I tell you, Antoine—I 
swear it before God—that if she were dying and stretched a hand to me, I 
would laugh and say, ‘ Die, thief—this is your reward.’ If I could spoil her 
beauty I would do it—like that,” and she crushed a clod of earth beneath 
her heavy boot. . 

Antoine’s face flushed deeply and his blue eyes glinted like hard gems. 

“Hush!” he said. ‘‘ Suppose someone should hear! The wind carries 
far, the grass has ears.” 

“‘] speak the truth, Antoine, and I care not who hears.” 

“It is sometimes better,” he answered, ‘‘to lock up the truth in one’s 
heart.’ And then he added, ‘‘ As I did in mine till it was too late.” 

“‘ Listen,” she cried, “ the bells again! “ 

A jubilant peal rang out, taking the sunny air by storm and seeming to 
make it move in little, dancing waves. The gulls appeared to sweep to the 
music of it, the near boom of surf was like an organ bass; it was as 
though the whole world of Cantenac rejoiced. 

“The bells always ring the same tune, Annette; they mean nothing. 
Happiness does not come from bells.” 

Annette put her fingers to her ears and crouched iow, like a creature 
torn by pain and rage. The woman seemed dead in her, and yet it was the 
woman that suffered mortal pangs. To have given her love and caresses 
and then to be cast aside for another—that was to walk naked through fire. 
When the bells ceased she dropped her hands and shivered. 
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“« Antoine,” she asked, ‘‘do you love me much ? ” 

“You know how much——God, that you should ask !”’ 

‘“‘Do you hate Jacques as I hate Marie Grotin?” 

“ Marie Blouet,”’ he said. 

‘‘ Marie Blouet,” she repeated, setting her lips close after the name. 

‘““No, for men do not hate we women. Besides. he did not rob me. 
He won you fairly.” 

“Fairly? And now?” : 

“He has played you false ; the devil pay him for it!” 

Antoine spat upon the ground. Annette watched him like a cat. 

“Tf I could be revenged on Marie,” she said, ‘‘ 1 would——” 

“What?” Antoine snapped out the word. 

“T think I could reward the man that helped me.” 

For a moment there was so tense a silence that neither seemed to 
breathe. Then Antoine asked, huskily : 

“How, Annette ? ” 

“In any way he wished.” She shivered again and stood upright, 
looking on the ground. ‘If he thought well to ask me for his wife——” 

“You would take him? ” 

‘‘T would take him,” she repeated. For the first time that day her eyes 
met his full gaze; they burned into each other, but it was not the fire of 
love. At such a moment life and affection are dead to every hint of beauty, 
and only devastating will remains. 

‘*T will ask for the reward,” said Antoine. 

“But first-——” 

He laughed bitterly. ‘‘ But first I shall earn it. I am an honest man.” 

He maae no attempt to touch her; he only stood and watched her for 
a time like a man trying to get at the heart of a mystery. Hate he under- 
stood, revenge he understood, but here, in striking, there must be a double 
wound. Jacques would feel the steel through Marie. Did Annette 
understand that ? He wondered. But, so far as he was concerned, the 
matter was simple; he would do the work, he would claim the reward. 
There was in him that instinct of a primitive race which leaps to its 
object without a thought of consequences. He desired, he would possess ; 
that was all. 

‘© How long will you give me, Annette ? ” 

* All your life.” 

‘‘ By that time you might be old.” He saw the scorn that darkened her 
eyes, but took no heed of it. He made no pretence that he was going to 
work for anything but the actual reward; he had nothing to do with her 
attitude,—all women had fancies. 

“‘ Let us say till Christmas.” 

“Till Christmas then.” 

After a pause he asked : 

““Do you want to have a hand in this?” 

““Go your own way,” she answered, “‘ but let me hear. I, too, shall 
work.” 
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‘‘ And if you strike first ?” 

*“‘T shall have saved the reward.” 

“You shall not strike first.” 

‘Very good, we shall see.”’ 

“We must not be seen much together, Annette.” 

“No,” she said ; thinking to herself, ‘‘ Our Lady save me from him! I 
hate him, this Antoine!” 

‘“* To-night,” he said, ‘‘I go to the wedding-party. I shall watch.” 

“Go,” she answered, bending once more to her work. 

Antoine turned away and crossed to his own patch of ground. For two 
hours he laboured steadily, until the sweat dripped from his forehead on to 
the dry soil. Every now and then he glanced towards Annette, but never 
once did she look in his direction. It was as though they were strangers 
accidentally set down upon that wide reach of sand-sown Breton coast. 
And, in a sense, indeed, they were strangers, for Antoine understood 
Annette as little as the growth of seed upon his land, and she thought of 
him only as an instrument of her vengeance. A sure instinct had prompted 
her to secure his aid by the offer of the only possible recompense, but she 
had not counted the cost ; indeed, such women never count the cost—they 
are of too unruly blood. 

Antoine, then, went to the wedding party, and drank his share of cider 
and red wine, and sang and danced with the rest. The new bride was a 
pretty, winning creature, who had gained Jacques Blouet’s love in perfect 
innocence, and without a thought that there might be a rival. Even to 
Antoine, blinded as he was by his passion for Annette, she appeared a 
simple and honest girl, bearing herself with a certain fragrant dignity. He 
did not bring any zest to the unhappy enterprise to which he had pledged 
himself: it was impossible for him, a man, to feel any active anger against 
Marie. Of course, if the brushing her out of the way would give him 
Annette, he must do it—a man could only fight for himself in this world. 
Yet it was a pity to hurt so weak a thing. 

As he sat with his glass before him, watching the merry crowd and 
nodding in time to the music and the rustle of well-starched linen, he 
became aware that someone had taken the place beside him. He turned 
to see old Jean Périgaud, the one-eyed, a man who found his way every- 
where without invitation, and did no good to any living soul. 

‘“‘Ah, Jean, what do you do here ?” asked Antoine. ‘‘This is too cheerfut 
for you.” 

‘“‘ There’s drink and warmth,” said Périgaud, ‘‘ aye, and women, too, 
though my days for them are past. See how Madame Blouet dances! A 
man would give something for such a bride.” 

“No doubt Jacques did give something.” Périgaud wagged his head, 
and winked his one eye rapidly. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “‘no doubt. Everything must be bought. Have 
you seen Annette Rémi to-day? ”’ 

“This morning, yes.” 
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“* Will she come here? ” 

** How should I know ?”’ 

“TT think I can tell you, Antoine: she will not.’ 

Périgaud rubbed his rough hands slowly: hecetliti and laughed sd in 
his throat. 

“Why shouldn’t she come?” asked Antoine. 

“‘T have an eye, my friend, and see all Cantenac as well as you with 
two, and better. If Annette had had her way she would be the bride 
to-night.” 

‘Jean Périgaud,” cried Antoine, “‘ you would be wise to keep a quiet 
tongue in your head.” 

‘* A man may surely speak of what he sees.” 

“If a man spoke of what he heard, there would be strange tales of 
you!” 

‘¢ And what of them, then? Am I afraid?” 

‘‘ Afraid or not, they might come to the wrong ears some day. Leave 
Annette Rémi’s name.alone.”’ 

“Well, well, to oblige you,” and he laughed again and rubbed his 
hands together till they made a sound like the scraping of stone on stone. 
Then Périgaud moved away, and Antoine was sure that the same story 
would be repeated to everyone who would listen to it. This was not a 
pleasant prospect to a mind already shadowed by the idea of guilt, for 
Périgaud would speak of him as Annette’s champion, and if anything 
happened, accusing fingers would know where to point. Antoine filled his 
glass and drank again; then he rested his chin upon his folded hands and 
frowned at a coloured print of the Madonna on the wall without seeing it. 

Presently Jacques Blouet, going the round of his guests, came to where 
Antoine sat and laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

‘Well, Antoine,” he said, ‘“ we all marry, you see, at last.” 

‘Yes, and not always the one we fancied first.” 

““Why, no. One’s taste may change.” 

“Of course, of course. It’s perhaps as well, too, Jacques.” 

“ The girls learn as well as: we—that’s only right.” 

‘* But they don’t forget so soon.” 

‘‘Soon enough to find another mate before it’s too late. Everybody 
one would wish to see is here, Antoine. I don't see one missing.” 

“If Annette Rémi were here instead of Jean Périgaud, that would be 
true.” 

‘“‘Ah, Annette! I’d forgotten Annette. Why didn’t you bring her, 
Antoine?” 

“1? Why should she come with me?” 

‘““T thought——” 

There was a stir near the door and both Jacques and Antoine looked 
towards it. They started and glanced away, for there stood Annette. 

She came forward quickly, greeting friends and neighbours as she 
passed, and stretched a hand to Jacques. 
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“Well, Antoine,” he said, “we all marry, you see, at Jast.” 


“I’m late,”she said, ‘‘ but see, I bring you a gift. A late guest never 
comes empty-handed.” 

He took the packet she held out to him. It contained a little amber 
heart, transfixed by a silver arrow—the only present he had ever given her. 
He grew pale, but faced her smilingly and with steady eyes. 

““ Thank you, Annette, old friend,” he said; and then, raising his voice, 
“* Marie, see what Annette Rémi has brought us.” 

Marie ran to look and gave a little cry of delight ; then she turned and 
kissed Annette on both cheeks. Antoine saw Annette shudder as she had 
done at the sound of the bells. 

*“You are good, too good, Annette,” said Marie. ‘‘ I missed you all the 
evening, and now you bring us this! ”’ 

‘‘ Annette is cold,” muttered Périgaud to himself. 

‘*T have been working in the field,’ said Annette, quietly. 

“Yes, yes—I understand. Drink, Annette.” 

‘*No!” she cried. 

“You must—you must,” Marie insisted, thrusting a glass into her hand. 
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She held it for a moment, touched it with her lips, and then it slipped from 
her fingers and broke upon the floor. Her face flamed. 

“* Never mind,” cried Marie, ‘‘a glass is nothing, is it, Jacques?” 

“Nothing,” he answered. 

“Nothing,” repeated Périgaud to himself. 

Five minutes later, the couples began to form up for a last dance, and 
Antoine and Annette slipped out into the quiet street. For some time they 
walked side by side in silence, Antoine being conscious of the fury that 
raged in the girl’s breast, but not sharing it. He was rather inclined to 
quarrel with her for the folly of her appearance; he preferred to manage 
things quietly and in his own way. If she were to appear at unexpected 
moments, he foresaw ruined plans and the loss of his own reward. 

‘Did you see, Antoine,’ she broke out at last—‘‘did you see? She 
dared to kiss me!” 

‘* What else did you expect ? You should not have come. And then— 
the present !”’ 

‘* Jacques gave it to me last year. I only gave him back his own.” 

“‘ Annette, are you mad? Did anyone there know he gave it you?” 

‘“* How should they? I always wore it next my heart—here !” 

‘‘ Better to have kept it, girl.” 

“Kept it? It would have burnt a red cross on ‘my breast !” 

‘* Nonsense; amber does not burn,” said Antoine, stolidly. 

“Tf it touches her, may God make it like hot steel!” 

‘“*But He won’t, Annette, so why talk of it? Whatever is done, I 
must do.” 

‘Hurry, hurry!” she cried. ‘‘ Before he grows weary of her! Did I 
say till Christmas? That’s too long—I might die and leave her alive!” 

‘‘ Annette, are you a woman or a devil ?”’ 

‘* Both,” she cried ; and then added, fearful to have set him against her 
cause, ‘‘ to you, always a woman.” She hated herself for the words. 

“Ah!” hesaid. ‘Always a woman—yes, there it is; a woman expects 
everything and gives nothing.” They had reached the house in which 
Annette lived with her uncle; both her parents had been dead for many 
years. 

‘“‘ Antoine, if you wish to draw back, say so. You are free.” 

She touched his hand and drew close to him, gazing into his face, luring 
him with her beauty. He looked down into her eyes until his own were 
hot. The blood surged through him tumultuously. 

‘““T shall keep my promise, Annette. But give me a crumb—a pledge——”’ 
He caught her to him and kissed her twice, heavily, upon the mouth, then 
turned and left her in the shadow of the doorway. 

It seemed to Annette that her lips were bruised. Twice that night she 
had been kissed, each time by one whom she hated. It was hard to bear, 
and yet she took a kind of savage joy in the thought that, already, her 
vengeance was at work. That controlled her being ; she made herself, as 
it were, the expression of that one idea, as much subject to it as her hand to 
the motion of her will. 
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She went upstairs quickly, without a candle, and undressed in the dark. 
Then, lying awake, she plunged into a hell of fancies which quickened and 
scorched at once. The past and present met like thunder clouds volleying 
lightning ; she saw herself forsaken and another cherished—only the future 
could put the balance right. She had that overwhelming sense .of starved 
affection which makes the body hateful to itself, a desolate habitation, an 
empty hearth. She neither prayed nor wept; she merely breathed and 
agonized through the leaden hours. 

Antoine, on the other hand, went home with a certain satisfaction, and, 
after hearing the last footsteps of the merrymakers die away upon the 
stones, slept like a log. It was a strange courtship—he admitted that— 
but then, what mattered ? Perhaps he might induce Annette to be content 
with some minor revenge such as would satisfy most women—a public 
humiliation of Marie, for instance, or a false report artfully nourished and 
brought home. Of course, she was hurt, but such wounds always healed ; 
he would make, he thought, a sufficient comforter. 

But time passed and Annette’s thrist for retribution did not slacken. 
She urged Antoine continually to devise some scheme, to strike, to bring 
the other woman to the dust. It was against her she cherished this vital 
hate: against Marie, the innocent, not Jacques, the guilty—it is always 
against the woman that the woman shoots her venom. Antoine urged that 
she must wait; that the opportunity would come; that open murder would 
certainly be discovered, and he lose both his life and his reward. Besides, 
he had no fancy to kill. In hot blood, that was another matter, anda man 
could defend himself; but a few months’ bride—it was impossible ! 

In the autumn, Jacques Blouet and his wife moved to a little farm a 
mile eastward from Cantenac—a lonely place, and dreary, at that season, as 
rain and mud and dead gray sky could make it. It lay in a hollow, sloping 
seaward, which gave upon a spit of sand littered with old scraps of 
wreckage—a spot haunted by gulls and seeming to epitomize the desolation 
of that dangerous coast. To right and left the cliffs sheered up, whitened 
with the droppings of birds which all day long kept up a constant clamour. 
It was shut away from the world, even from the tiny world of Cantenac. 

But Marie was happy there, being a woman contented with the simplest 
life. And then, she thought, when the children came, what wonderful 
things might they not find upon that strip of sand—perhaps even gold and 
jewels. It was a thought to make the heart warm. 

At first Antoine imagined that this change which relieved Annette of 
the constant sight of Marie would have the effect of weakening her hate. 
But it acted far otherwise, because it also prevented her from seeing 
Jacques. The idea of him and Marie quite alone together wrought upon 
her like a new access of disease. She became more importunate than ever 
with Antoine. 

““You mean to desert me,” she said. ‘‘ You are afraid of a woman! 
Shame, Antoine!”’ 

‘“No, no—but give me time.” 
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‘“* Now is the time. She is alone all day, you may do as you will.” 

‘*You think of nothing but killing,’’ he said. ‘‘I am not a butcher. 
Try what you can do: perhaps Jacques loves you a little still.” 

A glitter came into her eyes that he did not understand. 

‘* Marie must go,” she said. 

‘T will think of it, Annette.” 

**You think and think and never act. You will die thinking.” 

‘“‘ The girl is mad,” thought Antoine. But still the great passion that 
he had for her lived on; he desired to earn his reward, even though he took 
home a mad woman. He.began to play with the idea of slaying as a man 
plays with the edge of a keen knife. 

* * * : 

Late that autumn a great calamity befell Cantenac. The place was 
devasted by a deadly fever, which was hardly to be wondered at since the 
town was worse drained than a dog-kennel. In nearly every house lay 
dead or dying: all day Pére Guilbert went about administering the last 
sacraments, or prayed in the great, gray church that the plague might be 
stayed. People knelt before the altar who had almost forgotten the 
presence of the Host; life could hardly be called a possession, it depended 
on a mere fling of the dice. 

All day long, too, Claude Gresnard, the carpenter, in his workshop at 
the corner of the square facing the Café de Bretagne, worked at coffin- 
making, or when, for a moment, he could turn from it, it was to make the 
great wooden crosses that mark the resting places of the dead. The 
church bells tolled continually : if not for Mass, then for a funeral. Death 
was in the air; after a time folks sat in their houses, shivering, waiting for 
it to come, and many of them had not long to wait. 

Yet those to whom it might have brought relief, or whose loss would 
have meant no more than the extinction of a useless flame, escaped. Jean 
Périgaud went about the streets, terror-stricken, but sardonic still; Antoine 
did his usual work unscathed ; Annette saw her uncle buried, and herself 
lived on. The able-bodied, the strong, the children, perished ; it seemed 
that Cantenac would soon become a town peopled only by those who could 
not help themselves. 

Little Doctor Ramenez took up the burden of his work heroically and 
wore his plump body to a skeleton, but one could do little; folks died before 
he could see them. A second doctor came, and himself took the fever 
and died in three days; another was sent for, but he had not yet arrived. 
It was a terrible time. 

One morning, Antoine, as he was crossing the Square, saw Annette 
standing in her doorway, and walked over to have a word with her. 

‘“‘This is horrible,” he said. ‘‘ They die like flies. Listen to Claude 
Gresnard’s hammer tapping.” 

“It taps for the wrong ones, Antoine.” 

“Will you never be satisfied ?”’ 

“Not until you come to me and say——’ 
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Jean Périgaud ‘went about the streets, terror-stricken,7bat sardonic still. 
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“I know, I know. I thought of going over this afternoon.” 

‘Go, and bring me word.” 

Antoine set out at twilight along the narrow cliff path that led to 
Jacques Blouet’s farm. He had been many times before, always returning 
without having done anything to win Annette’s approval. Sometimes he 
hung about above the house and watched; sometimes he went down and 
took a cup of cider with Marie and her husband. They had come to 


expect his visits: he brought them news of Cantenac, and gave them 
something to talk about during the long evenings when the sea was quiet 


and only a low murmur filled the rooms. Antoine, they said, had a kinder 
heart than people supposed; it was never well to judge a man by his 
looks. 

When he reached the edge of the gorge, he stood looking down at the 
house for some time. A damp mist, creeping up the hollow, filled half 
the space between it and the sea; everything was gray and cold; the 
surface of the cliffs seemed to exude moisture. Antoine shivered, and 
began to descend by a narrow zigzag path. 

As he neared the bottom he saw a man come through the door; it was 
Doctor Ramenez. Antoine waited until they met face to face. 

‘“* Madame Blouet is down with it,’ said the doctor, ‘‘ but she will do 
well.” 

“Ts she alone ?” 

‘* Jacques is there—he can manage. I’m tired out.” 

‘Is there no servant ?” 

‘* Jeanne fancied she was sickening, and went home yesterday.” 

‘*T will see Jacques.” 

“Take care, Antoine; a man cannot always escape.” 

“‘T have no fear, Doctor.” 

They parted, and Antoine made his way to the door. Jacques’ voice 
cried, ‘‘ Come in,” before he knocked. 

‘‘T heard your voice, Antoine. You met the Doctor?” 

** Yes.” 

‘“‘ He told you that Marie has taken this cursed fever ?” 

‘Yes; but he said she would do well.” 

‘‘She is strong, very strong,” said Jacques, rubbing his hands together. 
“Wonderful, for so slight a girl. Besides, she wants to live.” 

“Ah,” said Antoine. 

“I brought her downstairs this morning; she’s in the next room. Now 
I can run in to her at any moment.” 

‘* Just so,” said Antoine. 

“I think I must give up this place. It’s too cold and lonely for a 
woman.” 

“It is cold.” | 

‘“‘It gets into one’s bones,” said Jacques, ‘‘and then they feel both hot 
and cold." He shivered and crouched over the fire. 

‘Ah, ha!” thought Antoine, ‘‘ has the fever got you, too my friend?” 
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After a pause, Jacques said: ‘‘ The Doctor is so busy that he can’t come 
again until to-morrow night. I’m tired now, but I shall not get much rest.’ 

‘“Can I help you?” Antoine asked. 

“If you could wait here for an hour, while I try to sleep——’ 

‘Certainly, my friend.” 

‘*A thousand thanks, Antoine."” Jacques rose. To the careful watcher 
there seemed no doubt that he was in the first grip of the malady; he 
walked unsteadily ; his eyes glowed ; his face was patched with angry red. 

‘‘ Marie is in here,” said Jacques, opening the door. ‘‘ See, she sleeps.” 

Antoine followed him and looked into the room. The young wife lay 
there with closed eyes. The fever had not yet much wasted her, and she 
looked so calmly beautiful, so innocent, so weak in defencelessness that a 
sudden pang shot through Antoine's heart. He closed his teeth, and drew 
back a step. 

“You see, Antoine, I have another bed here. She must be nursed; I 
must not leave her.” 

“No,” said Antoine. ‘Now rest; in an hour I will rouse you.” 

He closed the door softly and went back to his seat. Here was the very 
thing that Annette wanted—that he had waited for. But Doctor Ramenez 
had said that Marie would recover—that would spoil all. In any case, 
supposing that she died, would Annette give him his reward? It was he— 
Antoine—who had to do the work to earn that. She might very justly say 
that he had had nothing to do with it, and turn her back on him. He hela 
his head between his hands and bent towards the fire in a dull effort to 
think clearly. 

It grew dark rapidly, and soon the narrow house was overwhelmed with 
shadows. Only the dull drag of the sea and the rustle of settling embers 
sounded in the room. Antoine searched for a candle, but could find none; 
he sat down again and waited, trying to convince himself that he was not 
afraid. 

A light step sounded without. He hurried to the door and met little 
Pierre, the Doctor’s messenger, Claude Gresnard’s son. The boy put a 
bottle into his hand and hurried away ; he was too frightened to stay, even 
for a word, near a fever-stricken house. 

Antoine re-entered the room and stripped the paper from the bottle. 
On the label he read, ‘‘ A dose to be taken at once: afterwards, every four 
hours.” He set his teeth again and put the bottle in his pocket, trying to 
shut out the memory of the sleeping woman. This, surely, would earn him 
his reward. 

He awoke Jacques, who stared at him as though he were a stranger, 
mumbling incoherent words. Antoine found a lamp standing on a small 
table in the room, ready trimmed. This he lit, and, having placed a jug of 
water at Jacques’ side, he went out. He had not dared to look at the other 
bed. 

‘* Jacques is strong as a horse,” he said to himself, as he climbed the 
zigzag path, ‘he is safe; he will recover. But Marie——.” At the top 
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of the cliff he drew the bottle from his pecket and threw it far into the sea. 

Then there came upon him that dulness of sense which is the immediate 
effect of crime even in natures far more finely wrought than Antoine’s. It 
was as though a mist came between himself and real things, and Annette 
herself seemed far away. He walked slowly in the gloom, looking neither 
to right nor left, nor regarding the narrow, rocky path before him, yet he 
never stumbled. He had no wish to hurry headlong from the house where 
he had left death as guardian: he had no wish to reach Cantenac. His 
body moved, as it were, of its own volition, without any spur of will. He 
would have passed Annette’s door without seeing her if she had not run out 
and gripped him by the arm. 

‘“* Well?” she cried. ‘‘ You have news; you have been gone long.” 

He looked at her for a moment without speaking. Nothing sounded in 
the Square but the tapping of Claude Gresnard’s hammer, even the Café de 
Bretagne was silent. 

“News, Annette? Yes, I have news. Marie will die.” 

Her grip tightened upon his arm; she breathed heavily. 

“You have——”’ 

‘* She’s down with fever. I saw her, Annette.” Her hold on him relaxed ; 
a hard, dry sob shook her throat. 

“Understand!” he cried, turning on her and pressing down her 
shoulders with his great hands—‘ understand that it will be my doing. 
Doctor Ramenez said she would do well—I threw away the medicine that 
was to cure her. When Claude Gresnard has done his work, I shall claim 
my reward.” 

‘*You hurt, Antoine! ” she cried. 

“Listen. I shall claim you at once. When people die so quickly delay 
is bad. A wedding will be a change.” 

“Yes,” she said, and tried to draw away from: him. 

‘‘ Have you no thanks for me now?” 

She raised her face to him; it was white and set—bloodless as stone. 

Jean Périgaud, pausing at the door of the Café de Bretagne, where he 
hoped to find someone who would offer him absinthe, saw the pair. He 
chuckled hoarsely, muttering, ‘“‘ This is a pretty time for lovers! But, then, 
some people have queer fancies—they like to dance over graves.” 

That night, Antoine slept for some hours. | When he awoke it was to 
realise what he had done. The darkness pressed upon him like a strangling 
hand. He lay with open eyes and seemed to see Marie lying still; to hear 
the embers settle in the cold grate ; to touch Jacques’ hand and say, “‘ You 
have slept too long, my friend. See, Marie is dead!” He could not free 
his memory of the thought of her as he had seen her that afternoon; he 
seemed to watch the lamp which he had lit burning redly to its end, and, as 
it failed, the woman’s life sank with it. 

He rose, dressed, and waited for the dawn. It came creeping grayly 
over grey Cantenac, shrouded in billowy mist; the Square glimmered, the 
church tower took shape, the low houses emerged slowly. And _ then, just 
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as the bell rang for early Mass, Claude Gresnard's intolerable hammering 
began again. A few old men and women passed, hurrying to the bell’s 
summons. Some of them almost lived in the church by day, for there, they 
thought, the scourge could not reach them. 

Antoine did not go to work. Hour after hour he sat near the window, 
sometimes nodding in an uneasy doze, sometimes staring straight before 
him and seeing nothing but the sick woman whose death was to give him 
Annette. Several times Annette came into the street and looked towards 
his house. He saw her, but did not move; he was waiting for darkness to 
come again that he might discover whether his work was finished. 

He set out before dusk fell, feeling as though he had had no rest for 
days. His body was sore and moved stiffly ; only his brain was awake, and 
that burned with the one consuming question. His love for Annette 
slept ; so far as he knew it might be dead—he did not care. Even when he 
saw her sitting at the foot of the granite crucifix which crowns the hill 
behind the Church he felt no thrill. She rose and joined him without any 
greeting, and they took the cliff-path together. 

‘‘T was waiting for you. I thought you would come.” 

“Has Doctor Ramenez passed ? ” 

“No.” 

“How long were you waiting there ?”’ 

“‘ Two hours.” 

They said no more until they stood at the head of the zigzag path. 
No smoke rose from the chimneys of Jacques Blouet’s house; it stuod 
there still and cold as a block of tumbled cliff. 

“*T will go down alone,” said Antoine, shuddering. 

‘“‘ Are you afraid ?” 

‘“‘It is the cold.” 

‘« See, I will go to the edge of the cliff—there. Hurry.” 

Antoine descended slowly, walking like a man who fears to waken a 
sleeper. A heavy sweat beaded his face; every now and then he plucked 
at his mouth and then dropped his hand awkwardly to his side ; his fingers 
twitcked so that he had to clench them. 

He stood full five minutes before the door, not daring to knock or raise 
the latch. He listened with his ear against the key-hole, but could hear 
nothing save the thin shrilling of the wind; if Annette had not been 
waiting he would have gone away and turned his back on Cantenac for ever. 
But knowing that she was up above there, listening for his coming, he 
could not escape. 

At last he remembered that there was a window in the back room 
through which he could sce easily. Stealthily, and on tiptoe, he made his 
way round the house, and peered in, stooping so that his eyes were just 
above the level of the sill. At first he could see nothing; then, little by little, 
things took shape; the first object that became clear was the burnt-out 
lamp. 

Suddenly his gaze became fixed, and he drove his fingers into the earth 
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to support himself. Marie was leaning over Jacques’ bed; he read terror 
in her face and rigid form. She had evidently just risen and had found 
something to freeze her blood. Antoine peered closer, and in the thickening 
twilight could just discern Jacques’ face. It seemed to him to be the face 
of adead man. Then a shrill cry, ‘‘ Jacques, Jacques!” cut into his ears, 
and he rose and fled up the path, stumbling at every step, but never pausing. 

He made out Annette’s figure at the edge of the cliff and hurried to 
her. She did not move as he approached; she only questioned him with 
her eyesf 

“TI have seen,” he said. ‘‘ Jacques is dead !”’ 

‘Jacques!’ It was like that other cry which still beat in his ears. 

‘* Jacques,” he repeated. ‘‘ Marie is alive.” 

“You killed Jacques ? You——” 

‘No, no—the fever. What better could you wish?” 

“ Devil!’ she cried. ‘‘ Jacques was my lover once—he would have been 
again.” 

‘“You’d have cheated me?”’ He made a movement towards her; she 
threw out her hands and sprang back. The loose soil at the cliff’s edge 
crumbed and gave way, and, in a moment, Annette’s broken body plunged 
into the sea two hundred feet below. 

Antoine made no effort to save her; it was hopeless. He lay and 
gazed down at the mist of surf that drummed below, and felt vaguely that 
it was a fitting end for her. For himself, and for the future, he cared 
nothing: if people took him for a murderer, well, death under the knife was 
easy—it struck only once. He had suffered twenty deaths in as many 
hours. 

He lay there until the cold cut into his bones and night had come. 
Then he rose and turned his face towards Cantenac. A moving light 
caught his eye ; he approached and saw Doctor Ramenez with a lantern. 

‘‘ Have you seen them ?” asked Antoine. ‘‘I was just going down.” 

‘““Yes. Madame Blouet is dead. It would appear that Jacques caught 
this cursed plague and she awoke from the long sleep which follows the 
crisis, to find him, as she thought, gone. The shock killed her, not the 
fever. As for Jacques, he will recover. It is very terrible.” 

Antoine looked at the Doctor without a word; then he turned and 
walked back with him to Cantenac, and that night gave himself up to the 
police for the murder of Annette. 
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T was the afternoon of the poet's ‘‘ At Home,” 
and the poet’s sister Grace had been in 
possession of his rooms since the morning. 
wrestling with chaos. The poet himself had 
contributed an unusual amount of help. He 
had swept the photographs from his mantel- 
piece and put them he knew not where; he 
had locked up his bureau and lost its key, 
and he had searched for it diligently and 
unsuccessfully ever since. 

The poet had lately become engaged to his 
sister’s friend Doris, and Doris was this after- 
noon to be introduced to the chosen of his 
friends. Doris had lived until now in the 
remote country, and the opening of this, to 
to her, charmed circle was an important event. 

The poet’s sister Grace had undertaken 
the duties of hostess. Grace had an extra- 
ordinary social ability; whenever she under- 
took the management of a function, that 
function was a success; she had volunteered 
her services to-day therefore with a light heart. 

It was three o’clock, and she had cut the 
bread and butter, polished the tea-spoons, 
arranged the different varieties of cakes in 
blue dishes, and disposed of the season’s 
flowers in every possible and impossible part 
of the room. 

She turned to her brother with a smile of 


are encouragement. 
* “Never mind the key, Percy. I shall find 
e it as soon as I begin to look; you must go for 
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the strawberries. Doris is to bring the cream—real Devonshire, received 
this morning.” 

‘When will’she be here?” 

‘Quite soon; but you mustn't wait—I have to prepare them.” 

‘“‘ Well, all right; perhaps I shall meet her.” Percy picked up his hat 
and hurried down the stairs. 

“Tt isn’t, of course, unlikely,” called Grace, through the open door ; 
‘‘but she’s coming from the opposite direction.” 

* Of course, if they do meet,” she went on, quietly, as she looked at the 
clock, ‘‘ the ‘At Home’ will be here before the strawberries.” 

In a few minutes someone came running up the stairs. It was Doris. 

‘You didn’t meet Percy? How fortunate!” 

‘Where is he?” 

‘Gone for strawberries.” 

‘“* Will he be long?” 

“Who can tell; put the cream in the larder, like a good girl.” 

Grace pointed to a cupboard at the top of the stairs. 

Doris stepped on to the landing, opened the larder door, and was at 
once lost to view. The larder being unusually big and Doris unusually 
small, Grace was in no way surprised at her friend’s complete disappearance, 
and patiently suspended her next remark. After tem minutes, however, 
she broke silence. 

“What a long time you are,” she called. ‘‘ Can't you find the dish ? ” 

““No—yes—that is—the dish is all right——”’ 

‘* Of course it is—I put it there myself.” 

“Thank you—thank you very much; but it isn’t the dish,” faintly 
reached her from the larder. 

“But it 7s the dish,” said Grace, stepping briskly on to the landing. 
““ What are you doing?” she exclaimed, as she looked into the larder. 
‘What is the matter?” 

Doris was seated on the topmost shelf, leaning across it, and resting 
upon her elbow with her face close to the wired window. She did not 
answer—she was looking intently at something on the shelf. 

“Are you ill, or only testing the ventilation? Isn’t there enough air up 
there for Percy’s food ? ” 

Doris turned her head slowly and looked at Grace. 

“Don’t joke,” she said, solemnly. ‘Come here.” She held out her 
hand. 

‘‘ What on earth——?” began Grace. 

‘“‘ Be quick!” interrupted Doris, imperatively. 

‘“‘T shall break the whole thing down. I’m nine stone something 

“Don’t joke,” commanded Doris, once more. ‘‘ Come at once.” 

“ If I’m killed, the ‘ At Home’ must of course be postponed.” 

Grace struggled to the shelf with great difficulty. 

‘Well,’ she exclaimed, breathlessly, as she sat down opposite Doris, 
‘‘what inexcusable carelessness.” 
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“When will she be here?” 


On the shelf was arranged, as though for a game of patience, the 
photographs which Percy had in his ardour swept that morning from his 
mantelpiece. There were several dozens of them, and they were all 
photographs of ladies; of every age and apparently all nations, and in every 
style of photographic presentment—from the oak-panelled to the snowy Alp 
and rolling-ocean background. Some of the ladies were reading; many were 
writing; some were sitting in the sterns of boats sculling in impossible 
positions; some were mounting intractable bicycles at incredible angles; but 
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one and all, whatever their ostensible occupation, gazed earnestly from the 
photograph in search, presumably, of thé poet’s soul. 

Grace looked at Doris and smiled. ‘‘ Well?” she said, interrogatively. 

Doris did not answer. She put the photographs one by one into her 
friend’s hands, pointing to the inscription upon each of them. ‘‘ Your 
friend.” ‘‘ Your friend always.” ‘‘ Yoursever.” ‘‘ Ever yours.” ‘‘ Yours 
in spirit.” ‘‘ Yours always affectionately.”” ‘‘ Yours devotedly.” 

Doris tore ‘‘ Yours devotedly ’’ into tiny pieces and flung them to the 
larder floor, though the portrait was hat of an elderly lady of obviously 
foreign extraction. 

Grace remonstrated : ‘‘ That saitealat lady was ignorant of the delicate 
shades of meaning in our vocabulary of the affections.”’ 

Doris shook her head. ‘‘ She could have looked it up in a dictionary.” 
Then she passed the photographs in 1eview once more, and put them again 
into Grace’s hands. 

“What am I to with them?” 

‘IT don’t know,” said Doris, after a long piuse; ‘I’m bewildered.” 

“ Why?” 

Doris pointed to the photographs. ‘I have never had friends—like— 
that _ 

‘Of course not.” 

“Do you think they all care for Percy?” 

“Of course they do—or did. A.poet must have lady friends.” 

“Must he?” 

“ Certainly.” ‘ 

‘“*Must he have them when—I mean—must he have them always?” 

Doris looked thoughtfully at her friend. 

‘““Yes—always.” Grace bestowed an equally thoughtful look in return. 
‘My experience has so far been limited to young poets,” she continued, 
slowly, ‘‘ but as far as my experience goes, I should say ‘ Yes—always.’”’ 

There was silence for some minutes.- It was broken at last by Doris. 

“It isn’t right,” she said, decidedly. 

Grace opened her blue eyes very wide. ‘‘ Not right? My dear child, it 
is part of his education.” 

“But for them 

“It is also part of theirs.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Doris, vehemently. ‘It means disappointment 
and unhappiness for them—unnecessary suffering.” 

‘Very likely; people cannot be spared unhappiness and disappoint- 
ment; the path of development runs beside the path of suffering. Ah! 
you belong to the old Romantic School. You must leave it—if you want 
any peace of mind.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You must become a modern; you must see and accept things as they 
really are.” 

“JT will see them,” said Doris, slowly, “if I can; but I will never 
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accept them. What nonsense it is,” she went on, ‘this talk about 
schools. There are no schools—love is love always—one gives everything 
and one desires everything in return. This’’—she began to look at the 
photographs again—‘“‘this is egotism—folly—vanity—and it spoils the real 
thing—it takes away the sunshine.” 

“That is because you are romantic. Percy loves you. Is not that 
enough ?” 

““ No—of course it is not enough. I haven't had this kind of education.”’ 

‘* What has that to do with it ?”’ 

“Don’t you see it has everything todo with it! He ought to marry 
someone who has been educated in the same way. It would take me years 
to arrive at this stage”,—Doris put the photographs down emphatically— 
‘and, if I reached it, I don’t think I should have any power of loving left, 
it would all have been spent on the way.” 

“I see; you insist upon the romance.” 

“IT must love in my own way.” 

“And you will not let Percy love in Ais way.” 

‘*Oh Grace, I do not understand that way; it will break my heart to 
understand it.” 

‘“ Many engagements begin like that.’ Grace slipped from the shelf 
and stepped.on to the landing as she spoke. . 

‘“Grace,” Doris called her back, ‘‘ were you once engaged ? ” 

“Yes.” 

‘“What happened ?” 

“I was like you. I couldn't bear to have my heart broken at the 
beginning.” 

Grace went back to the sitting-room. When the little clock over the 
fireplace struck four she called Doris. 

‘“‘ The guests will be here directly. Are you ready?” 

In a few minutes Doris came in. 

‘‘T’m sorry I can’t stay, dear. I’m going home again.”’ 

“* But what shall I say to our friends ?”’ 

“Say I’m a little delirious. It is quite true,” said Doris, wildly. 

“ But Percy — —-?” 

“ Tell Percy to look in the larder, on the top shelf.” And Doris hurried 
away. Fifteen minutes later, Percy came rushing upstairs with the 
strawberries. 

“* Hasn’t Doris come yet ?”’ he asked, breathlessly. 

“Yes, she came.” 

““ Where is she ?”” He looked cagerly round the room. 

“« She has gone again.” 

‘“« Ah, she forgot the cream after all.”’ He smiled indulgently. 

““No, she didn’t forget the cream. That's safely in the larder. And, 
Percy, Doris told me to tell you to look there, on the top shelf.” ° 

Percy gazed complaisantly at the tea-table. 

“With so many luxuries here, there cannot be more in the larder, surely ?”" 
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“You must look.” 

‘“* How long will Doris be?” Percy walked lazily to the larder. 

‘““A long time, I expect. In fact, she is not coming back again.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Look on the top shelf.” 

Percy looked, and came back quickly to Grace. 

‘“ What is this foolish joke?” He took his sister by the arm and led 
her to the larder. On the top shelf the photographs were arranged in a 
neat circle, and in the centre of the circle was the engagement ring Percy 
had given to Doris the week before. 

‘“ What does she mean?” he exclaimed. He picked up the little ring 
and slipped it into his pocket. 

‘“She doesn’t understand this particular School,” explained Grace, 
taking up the photographs carefully. ‘‘ Doris is bewildered, and—hurt.” 

Percy caught up his hat, ‘“‘I will explain at once.” He was half way 
down ‘the stairs before Grace could stop him. aca 

“ Percy, Percy.” 

‘* Yes,”’ impatiently. 

Grace took a few steps down the stairs. ‘Let Doris explain,’ she 
said, gravely ; ‘‘I think that will do most good.” 

Percy dashed down the remainder of the flight. 

“And Percy,” she called over the banister. 

“Well?” 

‘What about the tea-party! ” 

‘‘Oh bother the tea-party!’’ shouted the poet, as he flung himself 
through the doorway and into the arms of the first guest. 

“‘Nothing the matter, I hope?” said the first guest, politely. 

‘* Thanks—no—nothing the matter—only an unexpected—excuse me— 
my dear fellow, I must go—I shall be back directly.” 

The first guest, who was a stout gentleman of established literary fame, 
climbed the stairs in dignified surprise. He was welcomed by Grace with 
a somewhat forced smile. 

“‘T am so sorry te brother is not here to receive you; he has been 
called away suddenly.” 

“Yes, he seemed to be in a hurry; he will be back soon, I suppose ? sp 

‘Oh yes—at least, that is—I quite hope so,” said the distracted hostess 
as a dozen unknown people came crowding up the stairs, and she was 
obliged to make as many rambling excuses for her brother’s absence. 

The tea-party was undoubtedly a failure. Grace knew only one or two 
of her guests by sight, and none by name, and the poet’s net had been 
cast over a wide area. The wrong people sat together; the wrong topics 
were started, and every one watched the door restlessly, longing for the 
poet to come and put them right. But he did not come; and at seven 
o’clock the party resentfully dissolved. 

At nine o’clock, Grace sat alone in the poet's room, exhausted by her 
anxiety on the party and her brother’s account. 
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** Well, well,’ she said, with a sigh, as she rose to put on her things. 
‘Perhaps he has been more successful at explanation than I.” 

When she was ready for departure, Percy and Doris came running 
up the stairs. 

“The ‘At Home’ ” began Grace, as they entered the room. 

““ Never mind the ‘At Home,’” interrupted Percy ; “sit down again and 
let us have a comfortable evening. Doris and I have made a compromise,”’ 
he continued, taking Doris by the hand. 

‘* Compromise ? ”’ 

“Yes; Doris is to keep the ring, and you are to have the photographs.” 

**Thanks—and you?” 

“I? Oh, I am to keep Doris,” said Percy, smiling happily. 


Tete-a-tete. 


———— 


Gloaming: (George reading)—And then the ghost——Oh, Gussie, whatever are these things 
that are walking all around us—and one has got your cap. 
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present day on the Continent are those of Germany. In_ the 

most severe trials of all warfare, namely, war against a country 

equally well equipped and military as their own, the German 
leaders have fully shown of what stern stuff they were made, and what 
generals would have to compete with who hoped to meet them successfully 
on the battlefield. 

The two chief living generals of the German Empire are Field-Marsh 
Count von Blumenthal, and General Count von Waldersee. 

Field-Marshal Count von Blumenthal is now the Chief of the General 
Staff of the Prussian Army. He was born in 1810, at Schweldt, and from 
1820 to 1827 attended the military schools at Culm and Berlin, where he 
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may be said to have been thoroughly schooled in all that pertains to 
soldiering. In the last-mentioned year he was given the post of second 
lieutenant in the Guard Landwehr regiment. From 1837 to 1845 Blumen- 
thal was adjutant to the Coblentz Landwehr battalion, and the next year 
he was made Chief Lieutenant to the General Staff of the army. 

The year 1849 saw him a captain, and this year also he fought in the 
Schleswig-Holstein Campaign, and gained much renown by his bravery at 
the battles of Auenbull, Beuschau, and Colding, and especially at the 
siege and battle of Fredericia. At the close of the campaign, the captain 
was promoted to be Chief of the Staff of the Schleswig-Holstein army. 

Blumenthal had learned so much in this war, and had shewn himself 
so capable, that there was no wonder that he gained early honours from 
his Sovereign. He was chosen as military envoy for a mission to England 
a year or two later, and after his success in that capacity he was frequently 
sent on similar business during subsequent years. ; 

In 1863, after having been for three years a Colonel of Infantry, he was 
made Chief of the Staff in the memorable struggle against the Danish 
power, and here the future Field-Marshal gave further proof of his excep- 
tional abilities as a great military leader. Asa reward for his success in 
the war, Blumenthal was made a Major-General, and was given the 
coveted order, ‘‘ For Merit.” 

The year 1866 saw him occupied against Austria, equally successful and 
resourceful and, later, he accompanied the Crown Prince to St. Petersburg. 
Then came the greatest struggle the German army had yet had, when the 
Franco-German war broke out. But Blumenthal proved himself quite the 
man for the time, and, under Bismarck and the Crown Prince, gained the 
ascendency over the French forces in no doubtful way. When the war 
was over, he was specially recommended by the Crown Prince for the 
decoration of the ‘‘Iron Cross,” and, in 1883, was created a Count of the 
Empire. His crowning honour came in 1888, when he was made by the 
Emperor a Field-Marshal. 

By all the greatest authorities of to-day, Field-Marshal Count von 
Blumenthal is considered the most distinguished strategist of modern 
Germany, and this is saying much of a country which has produced such 
men as Moltke and Bismarck. 

General Count von Waldersee, who is now the Chief of the Staff of 
the German Army, was born in 1832, and entered the army in 1850. He 
quickly gave evidence of possessing abilities above the ordinary, even in 
such a military country, and soon obtained promotion. His first experience 
of real war was in the struggle against Austria, in 1866, and here he gained 
several distinctions for his services and conspicuous bravery. Later, in the 
Franco-German campaign, Waldersee made an even more renowned name, 
and was specially noticed by the Crown Prince and his own superior 
officers. 

In the year 1882 he was given the post of Quartermaster-General and, 
a greater honour still, was selected to act as deputy-chief for the famous 
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Waldersee. Dragoumiroff. 


Moltke, then at the head of the German Army. On the death of the cele- 
brated strategist, Waldersee was appointed his successor as Chief General 
of the German Army, and now enjoys, with Blumenthal, the highest 
positions that the most military nation on earth can confer on her most 
able sons. Count von Waldersee is one of the few great Germans who 
have married wealthy American ladies, and by this he has consolidated his 
position socially, as his wife was the widow of the late Prince Fredrick of 
Schleswig- Holstein. 

Next to Germany, the Continental nation which is at the present time 
attracting most attention from a purely military point of view is 
undoubtedly Russia. Her population is so great, the authority of her 
ruler so autocratic, and her military system so severe that, whenever the 
long-expected struggle for supremacy comes between the chief nations of 
Europe, Russia will be an immense factor to be reckoned with. And this 
factor’s power will not be lessened by any inferiority of generalship, for 
Russia has men at the head of her army who have been proved and tried 
many a time, and who are scarcely one whit inferior in bravery and strategy 
to the best generals that other European countries can produce. Moreover, 
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her Generals are yet, as compared with those of Germany and England, 
comparatively young in years. 

General Dragoumiroff, who is to-day the most famous of the leaders of 
the soldiers of the ‘‘ Great White Czar,” is still on the right side of sixty- 
five, whilst Major-General Kuropatkin, his celebrated confrére, is only just 
turned fifty-five. " , 

Dragoumiroff had been in the Russian army some years and had shown 
much devotion to his duties, earning the encomiums of the Czar for his 
services in various capacities, before the great chance of his life came for 
showing what stuff he was made of asa military leader. This was when 
he was appointed to the command of some battalions during the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877. In all the movements of the soldiers under his 
command during the campaign, Dragoumiroff proved what a master of 
military tactics he was, and rapidly became famous. But his finest coup 
was in his masterly command of the Russian forces, when he led the 
advance-guard at the passage across the Danube into Turkey. For his skill . 
and special ability shown in this arduous work the Emperor of Russia 
conferred upon the brave General (though Dragoumiroff had not then 
attained to that rank) the chief military orders of the kingdom, and 
promoted him to the rank he now occupies. Since that time, General 
Dragoumiroff has been a force to be taken into account in any estimate of 
the Russian army, and he, to-day, stands higher than ever, both in its 
service and in his Imperial master’s esteem. 

Major-General Alej. Nikola Kuropatkin, the next most famous general 
of the Czar’s army, was born in 1843, and after serving in various capacities, 
first made his mark whilst on the staff of General Skobeloff. The latter 
entertained the highest opinion of the latent ability of the young officer 
serving under him, and, though Kuropatkin was at that time only a Captain, 
Skobeloff made him his chief confidant and his right-hand man in all his 
military operations. At the famous attack on the Shipka Pass in the first 
active campaign he had taken part in, Kuropatkin was left for dead on the 
field, but was subsequently found to be alive, and recovered to gain more 
fame in later years. He was given by the Emperor the command of the 
military expedition into Turkestan some time afterwards, and became 
military governor of that province. 

When General Skobeloff made his famous attack upon Geok Tepe, he 
specially chose Kuropatkin, who by this time had been advanced to the 
rank of colonel, to accompany him, and the latter greatly distinguished 
himself there and added considerably to his reputation. He has since 
been promoted to still higher rank as major-general, and there is little 
doubt but that, if he lives, he will attain to the very highest post in the 
army of the ‘‘ Czar of all the Russias.” 

- It is worth noting that both Dragoumiroff and Kuropatkin are authors 
of repute. The former wrote a book, after the Russo-Turkish war, dealing 
with some of the military phases of it; and Kuropatkin also embodied his 
experiences and opinions about the operations carried on by the Russian 
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army during the war in a volume which met with great and deserved 
success. ; 

Whatever praise may have been due to the great Spanish generals of 
past days, there can- 
not be two opinions 
that those who held 
commands in the 
late war with 
America did not 
show themselves 
possessed of the 
highest qualities of 
military leaders. Of 
those generals who 
came most promin- 
ently before the 
world at that time, 
the most celebrated 
are Weyler and 
Blanco. But there 
is a greater general 
in Spain than either 
of these men, though 
he practically took 
no part in the war 
against the Cubans 
and their American 
allies a few months 
ago. 

Arsenio Martinez Campos, the Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish army, 
and Spain’s leading military man of the past half-century, is not yet very 
old, having been born in 1834. He entered the army whilst still a young 
fellow, having always been destined to a military career, and rose steadily, 
if slowly, to the rank of colonel. Like many men who have become famous, 
however, his genius lay dormant for a long period and was only brought 
out by special circumstances. 

It was in 1874 that Campos became suddenly a prominent figure to all 
Europe from the part he assumed in the Carlist agitation in Spain. He 
declared against Don Carlos and his party, and proclaimed, on behalf of the 
army, Isabella’s son, Alphonso, to be King of Spain. Such was his influence 
with his soldiers and the people that the proclamation was successful in the 
highest degree, and when it was quite settled, Campos was made, by the 
grateful Alphonsoites, the Commander-in-Chief against the baffled Carlists, 
and by 1876 he had quelled them utterly. 

In the same year an insurrection broke out in Cuba, and Campos was 
made the Commander of the army sent to subdue it, in which effort he was 
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thoroughly successful. | He remained in Cuba, as its Governor, till 1879, 
when he returned to Spain, being everywhere received with the greatest 
manifestations of popular favour. The Queen-Regent showered favours and 
honours of all kinds upon him. He was made a general, and given the 
chief command of the Spanish army. 

Canovas, with whose policy Campos did not agree, was dislodged from 
office by the successful general, and Campos himself became the Minister 
of War. Later, he resigned the post, owing to some differences which had 
sprung up. In 1881 he again assumed office, and held it till 1883, when he 
once more resigned. ¥ 

In 1895, General Campos was appointed Governor of Cuba, and it was 
whilst he was there that the late rebellion broke out. He led two or three 
attacks against the insurgents, defeating them with severe loss at Coliseo 
and Havana. In 1896 he was recalled to Spain, and since then has hardly 
stood quite as high in the estimation of his countrymen as formerly, on 
account of recent disasters. 

In the attacks upon the policy of his successors in Cuba, Campos, now 
the Chief Marshal of the Spanish Army, has taken the part of the officers, 
and this has not increased his popularity. 

After Marshal Campos, perhaps the greatest of Spanish generals of 
to-day is Marshal Blanco. _ His service in the army began when he left the 
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military school, and he has risen up through the various grades until he was, 
in 1895, made Governor of the Philippine Islands. Here his administration 
was not marked by perfect accord, as there was a constantly seething 
discontent amongst the natives. After Weyler’s recall from Cuba, Blanco 
was appointed to succeed him in 1897, and he has practically had full charge 
of the government of the island to the time of the American Government 
taking it over afew months ago. Blanco is a typical Spaniard, in both 
appearance and manners, and both in Spain and Cuba has been far more 
popular than was General Weyler. 

The latter’s cruelty and ferocity have indeed, with everybody but his 
countrymen, made him one of the most unpopular military men of the 
present time. His qualities as a general did not show to great advantage in 
the way he conducted the campaign against the Cuban insurgents. Yet 
Weyler has some reputation in Spain as a leader in military tactics, 
probably due to his being a regular martinet in the discipline of his soldiers. 
His total failure in Cuba must, however, tell against our regarding him as a 
general of the first rank. 

Austria, like her neighbour Germany, may be said to be, from sheer 
necessity, compelled to become a great military country. She has at the 
present time two generals at least who may well claim to take rank with 
the best in Europe. These are Field-Marshal Baron Beck, and Field- 
Marshal Baron Waldstatten. 

Friedrich Freiherr von Beck was born in the year 1830 at Freiburg, and 
is therefore now in his seventieth year. He entered the army in 1846, 
serving in an infantry regiment. He soon saw active service, as, before he 
was eighteen years old, he had taken part in the battle of Brescia. The 
ability he displayed on this and subsequent occasions led to his quick pro- 
motion, and he soon was advanced to the rank of colonel. In the Italian 
war he again took an active part, and was in the fights at Canadia and 
Magenta, being badly wounded in the latter. By the year 1861 he had 
been again advanced in rank, and was recognised throughout Austria as the 
“coming man” in the army. 

Thus there was no great surprise when, in 1872, the Emperor made Beck 
First-Adjutant to His Majesty, and showed him signal favours. In 1881 
Beck was appointed Chief of the General Staff of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, a post which he has held ever since. In 1893 his Imperial master 
conferred upon the Commander-in-Chief the much-coveted Order of the 
Black Adler. 

At the present time Johann Freiherr von Waldstatten holds the import- 
ant post of Inspector of the Army inthe Austrian Empire. He is generally 
acknowledged to be only second to Field-Marshal Von Beck as Austria's 
typical military leader. Waldstatten was born at Gospic, in 1833, ofa 
military family, his father being himself a Marshal of Austria. The son was 
educated at the renowned military school of Neustadt, and, in 1851, he 
became a lieutenant in the army. By 1858 he had risen to be Captain of the 
General Staff, and took part in the battles of Magenta and Solferino during 
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the Italian struggle. In 1866 he took the field against the Prussians as 
Chief of the General Staff of the First Light Cavalry Division, and gained 
much distinction. 

The year 187) saw Waldstatten the Professor of the War School, and 
in 1877 he became a Major-General and took part in the occupation of 
Bosnia the next year. After this he held several military commands in 
infantry divisions, and in 1882 was made a Lieutenant Field-Marshal. In 
1889 he was appointed to the post of Commander General in Temesvar, 
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and, later, was made Ordinance Master of the Austrian army for his dis- 
tinguished services, and, subsequently, Inspector of the Army. 
Baron Von Waldstatten is a military author of much repute, having 
written several manuals and treatises dealing with army work and matters. 
France has lately been passing through one of those serious crises which 
come at times to all nations. From it she has emerged with an army that 
has virtually become, in a great part, political, and proved her master. 
The changes of the political cards have been so frequent that it is no easy 
matter to say who may be looked upon as the greatest generals in France 
at the present day, for since the commandership of Gallifet, some years 
ago, the French Army may be said to have been quite remodelled. 
2X2 
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Of the generals who have commanded the various Divisions of the 
Army, perhaps Zurlinden may be taken to hold the foremost place to-day. 
He is now in his 61st year, and is by birth an Alsatian. It was in the year 
1856 that, after being educated in the famous Military School of Artillery, 
Zurlinden entered the army. During the severe struggle between his 
country and Germany, in 1871, he served as captain, and was with 
Marshal Bazaine at Metz. Here he was taken prisoner with his master, 
and, later, confined in the German fortress of Spandau. But, escaping from 
this place, he again placed his services at the disposal of the Government 
of National Defence. 

In 1881 Zurlinden was promoted to a colonelcy, and in 1885 became 
a brigadier. His rise to one of the coveted generalships came five years 
afterwards. Since then he has twice held the post of Minister of War in 
the French Cabinet, the last time being in 1898, and he has also been 
Governor of Paris. No general is more popular to-day in the French 
capital than is Zurlinden, and this was shown by the murmurs of approba- 
tion which followed him as he rode at the head of the military in the 
funeral procession of the late President Faure. Zurlinden has been 
especially honoured by the Czar of Russia, who conferred upon him, after 
visiting the French capital two years ago, the Russian Order of 
St. Andrew. 

Of France's other generals of the present day, the most prominent are 
probably Saussier, Mercier, Jamont, and Negrier, with, perhaps, Billot. 
It would be as difficult to single out any one of these, as standing forth 
more prominently in military matters and experience than the others, as it 
would be to forecast what ability each of them would show if their country 
were engaged in a war against any of the great European Powers. Saussier 
has held high office both in the Army and in the Ministry ; and, on the 
recent death of Faure, he was thought by some to have a chance of being 
nominated for the Presidentship, if the Army should take matters into its 
own hands. 

General Mercier has been cspecially brought into notice in connec- 
tion with the Dreyfus affair. He, too, has had posts in the Ministry, 
having been Minister of Marine in 1893, and of War in 1894. It was 
Mercier who was especially attacked by Emile Zola, in ‘“ L’Aurore,” 
regarding Dreyfus in 1898; and, lately, the genera] has made his name 
spoken of as being one of the chief men to denounce the Court of Cassation 
regarding the same affair. 

But none of these men, as gencrals, if we consider their tried and known 
capacity and experience, are to be spoken of in the same breath as the 
famous military Commanders of Germany, Russia, Austria, England, or 
even Turkey. Yet it may be that there is a great and born general 
amongst them whom the circumstances and the times will bring out when 
he is required. For it is one of the best known French proverbs— 


“ L’heure fait l’-homme.” , 
The Turkish Empire has seldom been minus a first-class general when 
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Zeki Pasha. 


the hour arrived for its needing one, and had such a one been provided 
with the equipment and sinews of war which are ready to hand for the 
German or English general in such a case, there is no telling how much the 
map of Europe would have been altered. Notwithstanding the lack of 
such necessaries for success, the Turkish generals have ever made their 
names famous amongst the great military ones of Europe, and amongst 
those to-day there are few names better known than those of Osman Pasha 
and Edhem Pasha. 

Osman Pasha may now be called the ‘‘ darling” of the Turkish Army, 
even though, to-day, he is not in high favour with his master and the Court 
minions. But he is still one of the finest living generals of the world, and 
the Sultan knows the worth of the man whom he has sent away from 
Constantinople for the moment to rule a distant province, in order to get 
him out of the way. 

Osman Pasha was born in the year 1832, and was a native of Tokat. 
He entered the Turkish army in the stirring days of the Crimean War, and 
so early made his ability felt by his superiors that, in 1854, after serving a 
year or so, he was appointed to a captaincy in the Imperial Guard. A 
rebellion having broken out in Crete in 1865, and those sent to subdue it 
being unsuccessful, Osman was ordered to take command there. By 1869 
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he was able to return and report that the Cretan rebellion was a thing of 
the past. For this, the Sultan made him a colonel, and gave him the 
Order of the Medjidieh. 

The Servians having raised an insurrection in 1876, Osman Pasha was 
sent against them, and soon reduced them to submission again. Then his 
Imperial master created him a Marshal of the Turkish Army. 

It was, however, in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 that Osman Pasha 
covered himself with glory in the eyes of the whole world. He was given 
command of Plevna, to hold it against the Russians, in July. Everywhere 
else the troops of the Czar were marching to victory and subduing their 
Turkish foes. But they could not conquer Osman Pasha and reduce 
Plevna. The gallant Turk fought the 9th Russian Army Corps in July and 
totally defeated it, and in September he once more gained a victory over 
the besieging enemy, delighting all Europe with his audacious bravery. 
Even his enemies acknowledged his valour, and the Sultan gave him the 
title of ‘‘ Ghazi,” that is, ‘‘ The Victorious One.” 

The brave Osman held out against all the mighty force that even 
Russia could bring to reduce Plevna until December roth, when, seeing 
that there was no prospect of his being relieved by the Turks, he attempted 
to cut his way out through the opposing troops, and was obliged by the 
force of superior numbers to capitulate. 

After the peace of 1878, Osman Pasha was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Turkish Army, and became Minister of War. He held that 
office till 1885, when, owing to Court influence, he was obliged to retire, as 
before stated. But he is still a man to be reckoned with in the event of 
any country’s war with Turkey. Probably there is no European general 
to-day who has had more honours conferred upon him, more tributes from 
both friends and gallant foes, than has the heroic defender of Plevna. 

Next in fame to Ghazi Osman Pasha amongst the Turkish generals 
comes Edhem Pasha, who won golden opinions by his extremely skilful 
conduct of the campaign against the Greeks in 1897. In Edhem Pasha 
the Turks have a worthy successor to their famous general just dealt with. 
His great ability as a leader of troops seems to lie in his making safe every 
point of vantage as he proceeds, and gradually hemming the enemy in 
until he feels himself ready to make a decisive and crushing attack upon 
them. 

Edhem Pasha is still in the very prime of life, and may be said to have 
been a soldier from his babyhood, seeing that his father was a noted 
Turkish officer who had been trained in the best French military schools. 
The son, therefore, had the benefit of the Western models ever before him 
in his career, and how much he has profited by them the late war shows. 
Edhem's tactics won encomiums from all the English war correspondents 
who accompanied his army in that campaign. 

Zeki Pasha may here be mentioned as being a ‘‘coming man”’ amongst 
Turkish leaders. His reputation in the army of the Sultan asa master of 
artillery tactics is extremely great, and there are some who think that in 
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this department of military work he has 
few equals on the Continent. Italy has had 
some gallant struggles, both in ancient and 
modern days, and at this end of the nine- 
teenth century still makes some pretensions 
to being a first-class military power, even 
if she cannot rival some other nations of 
Europe. The leading general of the Italian 
Army, to-day, is undoubtedly L. Pelloux. 

General Pelloux, still a man in the prime 
of life, seeing that he is well on the right 
side of sixty, entered the army to follow a 
military career after his scholastic education 
was finished, and had the immense advantage 
of drawing upon himself the attention of 
Garibaldi during the Italian fight for freedom. 
Under that celebrated leader, Pelloux learned 
much of the art of War, and became after 
a time Garibaldi’s Chief Lieutenant. Pro- 
motion and honours naturally followed in 
quick succession and, after Garibaldi’s death, 
Pelloux was regarded as one of Italy’s most 
promising sons. This promise has been 
amply fulfilled, for, after being made a General of the Army, Pelloux 
was offered in 1894 the responsible post of Minister of the Italian War 
Department, which he accepted. Since then, he has gained much political, 
as well as military, influence, and in 1898 he again formed one of the 
“Ministry of the Left.” 

Next to General Pelloux in the Italian army, there is little doubt that 
the palm for being the most popular man would be awarded to General 
Heusch. Like the former general, Heusch has had a very distinguished 
career since he entered upon a military life, and his wide knowledge of men 
and army matters has combined to give him an immense reputation and 
influence among his countrymen, who all speak of him in the most 
affectionate terms. or popularity, in its best meaning, Heusch stands 
somewhat in the same relation to the Italian soldier that ‘‘ Bobs” 
does to ours in our own country. Heusch is a very tall man, with a keen, 
piercing eye, and a face which shows the activity of his mind. 

His latest experience of a leader’s duties was not one very much to his 
liking, being that which all soldiers hate, namely, the task of quelling 
serious riots. Heusch was put in command of the troops which were sent 
to settle the famous ‘ bread riots’ in Milan, last year. To his credit be it 
said, he managed the unpleasant task v ith as little friction as possible under 


the circumstances. 
* * * * * 
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Such then, are the foremost generals of to-day in Europe. It has been 
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often said that, when the next great war breaks out between the first Great 
Powers of the world, it will be to a great extent a ‘“‘battle of the skill of 
generals, rather than a contest of ordinary soldiers.” If this is so, it may 
not be uninstructive for the reader to compare the men whose careers have 
been dealt with in this article with our own chief generals, Wolseley, Roberts, 
Kitchener, and Wood, and try to draw some deductions therefrom. At any 
rate, we see what men we should have to meet were England :o go to 
war in the immediate future with any of the great Continental Pr wers. 
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of the sale-rooms and cordially detested by every man who deals in 

old china. When there is no sale to be attended, he sets forth to 

explore the shops, taking a route carefully chosen with regard for the 
number of places to be explored in that region, and the date of his last visit 
thereunto. Heexamines the articles displayed in the window of each dealer 
with the minutest care. Then he enters and makes an elaborate scrutiny 
of the remainder of the stock. One would think him the most ardent of 
collectors, but there is no man living who has ever known him to purchase 
the smallest object—though he always carries a cheque-book in his breast- 
pocket. 


[eect exists in London a curious old gentleman known to all habitués 
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He examines everything in the same way. 


In the sale-rooms he is the most familiar of figures, and there his 
behaviour is always precisely similar. He examines everything in the same 
way. Once he was observed to give particular attention to a blue and 
white bowl with “‘ Long Eliza”’ figures. He became obviously excited, and 
took from his pocket a small manuscript book. It seemed that he was 
reading the description of a bowl which he thought might be identical with 
the one before him. Suddenly his face fell. He once more examined the 
bowl, and then put the book in his pocket and went on dejectedly to the 
next object. His habits are as well known in these haunts of dealer and 
collector as in the shops. A certain humorous auctioneer has more than 
once raised a laugh by making a pointed appeal to him to purchase some 
extraordinarily beautiful specimen. The old man is singularly silent and 
self-contained, and there are few who know his history. 

Born of a humble but entirely respectable family, William Denniss 
received an excellent education at one of those private schools which, when 
they happened to be kept by a born teacher, were centres of so much good 
a generation or two ago. He came to London at the age of sixteen, and 
entered, as a clerk, the offices of the great City firm of Spottiswood and 
Anderson. He proved himself an admirable servant from the first, and 
though his rise was gradual—as it was bound to be under a firm so old- 
fashioned as this—he progressed steadily towards a most enviable position. 
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To be brief, the firm was wealthy and old-established, and, although 
the most enterprising of its modern rivals could not pretend to be other 
than envious of its remarkable prosperity, there were those who scoffed 
openly at the respect it showed in some matters for ancient tradition. The 
firm had been accustomed for generations to have servants who were utterly 
devoted to its interests, and it still pursued the methods which had won it this 
advantage. Only one detail need be mentioned here. The first Spottiswood 
had held that no man was intended to work all the years of his maturity, 
and had contended that everyone, who had spent forty years in honest and 
useful labour, had the right to demand of society the means to retire and 
take his rest after the manner that pleased him best. 

Every man, therefore, who had completed forty years of service, was 
given a pension which put him beyond the reach of care for the rest of his 
life ; and it was astonishing how many people did serve for this term and 
live for a long time in the enjoyment of the firm’s generosity. It must be 
added that most of them were observed to become peculiarly depressed 
at about the period when the pension would first become due, and it is on 
record that one man, who was knocked down and fatally injured by a cab 
about a week before that time, thanked Heaven devoutly with his dying 
breath that he had been spared the pain of living to see the day of his 
retirement. 

William Denniss, who had risen high and was greatly respected, felt, 
when he had come to his fifty-sixth year, that he was only just beginning to 
be really useful to his benefactors, and said so to the head of the firm. 

‘“‘ What you say is true, Mr. Denniss. You are invaluable, and we shall 
miss you greatly. Be we, who have always bcen so well served, should be 
lacking in gratitude if we let our helpers wear out in harness. It would be 
a dreadful thing to go up to Heaven, knowing nothing beyond the affairs of 
a business, when there is so much else in the world that is beautiful and 
worthy to be known. I would not care to be responsible for such 
ignorance in any man. You are going to rest and to learn to praise God 
properly, as one who has understood at least a part of His great goodness. 
And, Denniss, you were a boy of sixteen once, and you have grown to be 
the most trusted of our servants. Think that, for forty years, there have 
been others, younger than you, striving to reach the same goal.” 

William Denniss turned away with tears running down his cheeks. 
“Tf it were not for the Collection,” he said, brokenly, ‘I think I should 
ask to be allowed to die.” 

II. 

A man becomes a collector because God made him from the beginning 
a person who must inevitably develop in that direction ; it is not necessary, 
therefore, that one should explain the combination of circumstances which 
made William Denniss a lover of beautiful china. He had a comfortable 
income which had always been greater than his simple needs; he had 
savings which had been well invested by the advice of Mr. Spottiswood : 
and long before the time of his retirement he was, comparatively speaking, 
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well off. Once or twice he had had to make heavy payments to save the 
honour of his family, for the only son of his elder sister had turned out 
badly, and married an uneducated woman from the music-hall stage. They 
troubled his peace considerably, and he was almost better pleased when 
they came openly to implore money than when they paid him visits of 
ceremony which were clearly intended to dwell in his memory whenever 
he should sit down to make his will. 

‘Though I doubt if I shall ever benefit under that precious document,” 
confided the nephew to his wife one day. ‘‘ He isn’t old, and, ’pon my soul, 
I sometimes feel that Iam. Imagine a man whose only vice is china!” 

‘“‘T hate it,” the wife had said. ‘Sometimes I have to hold myself 
down lest I should rise and smash the lot before his eyes.” 

““Don’t!’’ said the husband. ‘“ It would kill him, and I am not certain 
yet about the terms of the will.” 

After his retirement Mr. Denniss gave himself up with all his heart to 
the Collection. He had to occupy himself in some way or he would have 
grown demented because of the sudden break up of all the habits of forty 
years which resulted from his ceasing to work. He spent much of his 
time in the Museum, and, coming home with sheaves of notes, proceeded 
to work far into the night at a descriptive catalogue of his treasures, 
wherein every defect—he hated an imperfect specimen—was conscientiously 
recorded, every beauty lovingly dwelt upon. He found gaps in the 
Collection which had never occurred to him before, and in order that they 
might immediately be filled—for their existence shamed him—he went much 
to sales, and bought the desired specimens at prices that would have 
appeared prohibitive in earlier days. 

He was nevertheless visibly unwell. His doctor dosed him with a whole 
series of tonics, and feigned a deep interest in the Collection and its 
catalogue. But he grew exceeding anxious, for he had had to do with many 
of the servants of Spottiswood and Anderson, and he knew by old 
experience that you cannot transplant a well-rooted tree without endangering 
its life. At last he had resort to the idea of foreign travel. Mr. Denniss 
resisted with all his might, but the doctor became more and more resolute. 
Finally, having obtained a pledge from the housekeeper that she would 
never dare to touch his treasures, the unhappy man consented, and started 
for the United States. 

There came one letter from New York to a friend at East Putney, and, 
after that, he was never heard of and could not be traced. The lawyers of 
his late employers did their best to find some trace of him, but all their 
efforts were unavailing. 

He had foolishly made a will in which everything was left to his 
reprobate nephew, with a request that the collection should be kept intact 
and sold, if possible, to the nation. After a time, the nephew died in the 
utmost poverty, having been unable to obtain any part of what he called his 
rights, though he had borrowed a good deal in anticipation of the day when 
he should enter into possession. 
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In due course it was legally ‘‘ presumed” that Mr. Denniss was dead. 
The nephew’s wife drove to the house at once and gave the housekeeper 
notice to leave. She rearranged it entirely, and, about a week later, against 
the advice of her lawyer, who desired to have the Collection seen by an 
expert and sold as he should suggest, it was taken toa small, local sale-room 
and disposed of for what it would fetch. 

William Denniss, of course, was not dead. He had met with an accident, 
and, when he came to himself, it was discovered that he had entirely lost 
his memory. The papers found on him proved insufficient for his 
identification, and so he was maintained for some years at the public 
expense, a harmless and well-conducted gentleman who knew neither his 
name nor what he had done in the past. 

The manner of his recovery was strange. He had a plate in his hand 
one day, when someone jostled him and it fell and was broken. The 
effect was startling. He fell to his knees and embraced the fragments, 
weeping aloud. He was calmed at last and taken to the hospital ward, 
where he lay for some time in a condition of great prostration. But he was 
once more William Denniss, formerly confidential clerk to the firm of 
Spottiswood and Anderson, in the City of London, and it was easy to 
establish his identity. The lawyers who had been instructed to make 
inquiries on that side at the time of his disappearance supplied him with 
funds, and he returned to England at once, his single thought being now 
for the safety of the Collection. 

Arrived in London, he drove straight to his old home and rang the bell. 
His nephew’s widow opened the door and, for a moment, did not recognise 
him. Then she screamed and fainted, and Mr. Denniss passed by, 
neglecting her, to look at the Collection. 


Ill. 


That is really all there is to tell. When the widow recovered, she 
understood at once that her only hope lay in an appeal to the mercy of her 
uncle. She explained that the fact of his death had been taken for granted, 
and his agitation compelled her to confess that the Collection had been 
sold. 

‘‘The Museum people will let me have it back when they understand,” 
he said. ‘I will restore the money and give them a promise that, after my 
death, the china shall be theirs. I should have left it that way in my 
Will, and, indeed, I had intended to do so, if I had not been so hurried and 
worried at the time of my setting forth for America.” 

She fell on her knees and confessed the truth. 

Since then, Mr. Denniss has been just what has been described above. 
He is well-to-do, for the firm insisted on paying the arrears of his annuity, 
and during his absence his investments had turned out exceedingly well. 
He recovered possession of his property without any trouble, and, by a 
singular piece of kindness, invited the widow to stay and keep house for him. 

But he never dreamt of beginning a new collection. His days are all 
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She fell on her knees and confessed the truth. 


spent in a fruitless endeavour to bring together again the scattered items 
that are described in his manuscript catalogue. In the quiet suburb where 
he lives, he is respected as a man who has money, and for the sake of his 
unvarying couttesy. But to me he is one of the most pathetic figures 
London holds; for he has never recovered any of the treasures he seeks so 
earnestly, and I am afraid that, if ever he did, the event might produce an 
effect no less strong than that of the broken plate-—and possibly an effect 
less thoroughly to be rejoiced at. 


MY 
LADY'S 
HONOUR. 


By H. A. Hinkson. 


been suckled on the Code of Honour as every gentleman was and 

need to be. He was a poor man at the bottle and found little 

pleasure in quarrelling with his friends or in laying them in the 
Friar’s Field. Thus it was that he had few friends, while my uncle Roger 
had many that loved him and would have died for him, as indeed not a few 
did, to prove that Roger Blake was the straightest shot in the kingdom. 

My father was gentle and loved poetry better than drinking, and that he 
was no mean poet himself I dare swear, since my Lord Bishop of Derry was 
used to put many of his verses into the sermons which he preached before 
the Viceroy’s Court. Moreover, he loved women better than he loved men, 
for which the women scorned him and the men made jests about him when 
the wine flowed, and Roger shouted with laughter at their wit. 

It was Roger that taught me all the things that I knew of sword-play 
and of point blankers, and how to fire straight at a hand gallop. When I 
was ten and could repeat the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Creed,” as the Code of Honour 
was called, he told me that I knew all that a gentleman had need to know 
and forbade me to forget that it was he who had‘ taught me. 
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‘Tl never marry, boy,” he said, “for women are kittle-cattle for a man 
to manage unless he gives them all his time. So Roger, my lad, you shall 
be your uncle’s heir, as well as your father’s. My blessing is worth little, 
but ‘ Sparks’ and ‘Lay ’em out’ are worth much to a man of sense and dis- 
cretion. They shall be yours when I am done with them.” 

I gazed at his favourite pistols with the notches graved on the stocks, 
telling of those whom they had hipped, winged, or laid, and I was filled with 
pride and not a little awe. I was impatient to become a man, that I might 
go out with my uncle in the mornings and blaze ata friend in the Friar’s 
Field, and no longer at the wooden figure which he had made for me. 

I came into my inheritance sooner than I had thought to do, for one 
morning, while my father and I were still at breakfast, Roger Blake was 
carried into the house, with a ball in his head and as lifeless as an empty 
bottle. 

’Twas but a half-mounted gentleman, after all, and one that had never 
fired straight before who robbed the country of the gallantest rider and 
straightest shot in the kingdom, and had Roger Blake foreseen what would 
happen, ’twould have broken his heart to think that he would be put to 
sleep by a man who was not his equal instead of by one who loved him, and 
that the honour of killing him had gone to a stranger. 

For days my father was distraught and I little better, albeit I had sume 
comfort, for 1 took my uncle’s pistols and soon fell asleep, kissing them and 
sobbing over them. My father never ceased grieving for his brother, albeit 
his death had made him head of the house, and Lord of the Castle and 
lands of Inishogue. So Sir Denis took the place of Sir Roger, and the 
crowds of gallant gentlemen came no longer to drink buttered claret at 
night and plan meetings for the morrow. 

And I must needs learn Latin and such things, albeit my uncle Roger 
had declared that at ten years of age I had learned all that a gentleman 
had need to know. So I must spend the morning hours in the library, 
when I was fain to be out on the hills with the gun, or on horseback 
following the deer. 

But the big, strong man was dead, and Sir Denis had other plans for 
his son than had Sir Roger for his heir. Yet, in secret, I loved my uncle 
best, and resolved that I would forget none of his teaching for all my 
peaceful life. 

Now, Sir Roger had ever been a man great at spending money and 
caring little whence it came. Sir Denis, too, thought more of a sonnet, 
especially if it was after the Italian fashion, than he did of a hundred 
guineas. 

So it was not unnatural that, when I was come to a man’s estate, I 
should bethink me of seeking fortune elsewhere than at home. And for 
this latter 1 might have been better fitted if Sir Roger had lived, for then 
I had not spent so much of my time in reading the Latin and Italian 
poets and striving in secret to rival them, when I might have been drinking 
with my friends, or blazing at them, as the custom was. But my father 
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had set his face against fighting since the death of Sir Roger, and so it 
came about that, when I had reached my twenty-third year, I had never 
blazed at anything, save the wooden figure that my uncle had made for 
me, and had never faced a pistol aimed by friend or enemy. 

My father was fain to keep me at home in peace, but the need was 
great that I should seek fortune, and I was no longer satisfied with tales of 
love and battle, but impatient to be accounted a man by those who had 
heard of Sir Roger. 

So I set out for the Capital, bearing a letter commending me to the 
Lady Isabel Carmody, who was a kinswoman, and accounted of great 
fashion and influence in the Capital, and chiefly with the Viceroy. 

As soon as the tailor had made me better pleased with myself, and, 
therefore, more confident, I presented myself to my cousin. She was still 
handsome, albeit no longer young, and to me would have seemed the most 
beautiful woman that ever I had seen had it not been for the presence of 
another to whom she presented me. 

The Lady Isabel received me graciously enough, but with much dignity, 
as though she would not have me forget how greatly honoured I was to be 
so greeted. 

“You are welcome, sir,” she said, giving me her hand, which I kissed, 
humbly, ‘and you may command my services when they are needful.” 

‘* You are very gracious, madam,” I murmured ; ‘“‘and I trust that soon 
I shall have the chance to show my gratitude.” At this, she seemed 
pleased. 

“The son of Sir Roger Blake is well worth serving,” she answered, “ if 
he resemble his father aught. God’s sakes, Peggy, that was a man.” 

“You are mistaken, madam,” I said, “for I am not Sir Roger’s son, 
but only his nephew.”’ 

At this she drew back, and the smile left her face. 

‘* Indeed, sir, I am,” she retorted, “‘ for now I think of it, you are more 
like a poet than a fighter. Fighters should ever be ruddy of face and full 
of blood ; but your eyes are dark as night, and your face pale as the moon. 
Is it not so, Peggy ?”’ and she turned to her companion. 

‘“‘ True, Lady Isabel,” the lady answered, so sweetly that my resentment 
was quickly cooled. ‘‘ Yet many poets have been great fighters too. How 
can a man sing worthily of battles who dares not do the deeds he sings ?”’ 

I turned from my cousin to the lady, and bowing low before her, 

“I thank you, madam,” I said, ‘‘ both for the goodness of your heart, 
as well as for your wisdom, for, albeit I am no poet, I know that your words 
are true.” 

My cousin looked perplexed a moment, then burst out laughing. 

“Since Lady Peggy Devereux, so long the despair of every gallant 
gentleman, has taken my kinsman’s side,” she exclaimed, ‘‘’twould be 
strange and not easy to be forgiven were I against him. Forgive me, 
Roger ; I did but jest. No doubt that your sword is as ready as it should 
be, since you are a Blake, and Lady Peggy believes in you.’ And she 
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smiled mockingly at the girl, who seemed to be somewhat put out of 
countenance by my cousin’s raillery. But for answer, I made Lady Peggy 
a low bow. 

“*Twere enough to make a coward brave, madam,” I said, ‘‘to know 
that you believed him to be so. When Lady Peggy would make trial of 
Roger Blake’s courage or gratitude, she shall have it,” and I tapped the 
hilt of my sword. 

‘‘T thank you, sir,” the young lady answered, very sweetly, “‘ since a 
lady might well trust the honour and courage of a Blake, and be proud to 
lean upon it.” 

“‘Very pretty, indeed, by my faith,” cried Lady Isabel. ‘‘ Would there 
were more to witness so sweet a play. Has Diana loosed her zone at last 
for a wild hunter from the west, because he has the eyes and the cheek of a 
poet? How the city will talk when it hears that the Lady Peggy’s heart 
has been won by a boy who has never fleshed his sword, and whose voice 
has yet scarce got the ring of a man init. Lord, Peggy, you will be the 
death of my kinsman!” and she burst into loud laughter. 

But Lady Peggy did not join in her laughter. Her cheeks flamed, and 
her eyes flashed. She drew herself up very haughtily. 

‘‘ Lady Isabel,” she returned, calmly, though her bosom heaved, ‘I see 
no cause for such rude mirth, since I have only declared my belief in the 
honour and courage of a gentleman who is your own kinsman. My wits 
are dull to-day, or else I am lacking in humour, since I find such a matter 
unsuitable for jesting.”’ 

Then she made us a low courtesy, and swept from the room. When 
she had gone, I turned to my cousin. 

‘“Madam,” I said, coldly, ‘‘I had not thought in the house of a kins- 
woman my honour would stand in need of a stranger's defence. I pray 
you pardon me that I have claimed more than kinship warrants. I had 
thought to find a friend.” 

“Tush, boy, where are your wits?” she cried, impatiently. ‘ You have 
found a friend, and, if 1 mistake not, a lover, if so be you have the heart to 
win her.” 

‘“‘ My wits are indeed dull,” I returned, “for I see little wit in the jest.” 

“Tis no jest,” she made answer, “for I think you have touched the 
lady’s heart.”’ . 

‘* The lady’s heart ?”’ I echoed. 

“ Aye, in truth, the heart of Lady Peggy Devereux, that every buck in 
the city would risk his life for, albeit she only mocks them for their pains. 
Yet, twill be no easy thing to win and hold, seeing that she loves daring 
and gallantry, however she talk of poetry and such things.” 

“You are pleased to jest again, Lady Isabel,” I said, albeit my heart 
beat fast, thinking of so much beauty, and that, maybe, ’twas not all a jest. 

“Tis no jest,” she answered, impatiently, “if you have a drop of Sir 
Roger's blood in you and think the lady fair.” 

“‘T have never scen one half so fair,” I burst out, so eagerly that | 
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think my cousin would have been as well pleased with less vehemence. 

“You have lived in a cloister, Roger,” she returned, coldly; ‘‘ yet many 
men think her fair, and she has a great fortune.” 

“For that I care nothing,” I cried. 

‘Since you are Sir Roger’s heir and he has left you——’ 

“‘His blessing,” I interrupted. 

She burst out laughing. 

“IT could have sworn it,” she said. 

‘‘ And his pistols,” I went on. 

‘« Ah, that is better, if you can use them,” she replied, more seriously. 
‘Can you shoot straight?” 

‘“‘ Were you a man, I could answer you,” I returned, for, since she was 
a woman, I dared not tell her that I had never yet blazed at a man, albeit I 
could hit the red patch on Sir Roger’s wooden figure at twenty paces. 

‘“‘ Being a woman, I am answered,” she said. ‘‘ Forgive me, Roger, if I 
have wronged you, since I loved Roger Blake,” and she gave me her hand. 
I was amazed, seeing the tears in her eyes, for I had thought her a cold 
woman of the world, because I knew nothing of women. So I took her 
hand and kissed it. 

“If you need a service, cousin Isabel,” I returned, ‘‘ pray remember 
that I am Roger Blake’s kinsman as well as his namesake, to sustain the 
honour of the family both with sword and pistol, as my uncle taught me.” 

“If Roger Blake taught you, and you are true to your pledge, then I 
should be a proud woman,” she said; ‘‘ and indeed so I am, since it was 
only the tongue of a woman that did you wrong, when her heart gave it the 
lie.” 

Then, when I would have kissed her hand, she presented her cheek to 
me. But I kissed her boldly upon the lips, at which she feigned anger, 
blushing very becomingly. 

‘“‘A man might well be proud to serve so fair a kinswoman, and be so 
rewarded,” I said, and would have saluted her again, but she drew back 
laughing. 

‘Truly you are Sir Roger’s heir,”’ she cried, ‘‘ for he loved women only 
with his lips. Go, lest I grieve to think that there are twenty years 
between my youth and me.” 

So I went down the stair, feeling as though it were years since I had 
entered. As I passed through the hall, the Lady Peggy met me. She 
made me a courtesy as her eyes greeted mine, and I could have sworn that 
her colour was grown deeper. Taking a sudden resolve, I turned and 
stood before her. 

‘‘Madam,” I said, bowing low, ‘‘ we may not meet again, but I would 
fain thank you for your kind words to a stranger.” 

‘No, not a stranger,” her lips murmured. 

“I thank you again,” I went on, “and would pray you to remember 
that whenever Lady Peggy Devereux would make trial of the gratitude of a 
poor gentleman, she may command the sword and life of Roger Blake.” 
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“T shall remember,” she returned, smiling very sweetly. “Such a pledge 
and backed by such a name is not lightly to be forgotten,” and again she 
made me a courtesy and passed on. 

Then I went out, and for some minutes could see nothing save her face, 
so dazzled was I by its beauty. 

Now the times were troublous, and a woman was wont to hold a ready 
sword or a straight shot near as dear as her honour. So I was mightily 
proud that a lady of so much wit and beauty should have chosen to lay her 
quarrels upon me, who was a stranger with my spurs yet to win, and that, 
too, albeit, if gossip spoke truly, there was no lack of gentlemen in the city 
ready to shed their own and others’ blood to win a smile from her. Yet 
I was not vain enough to lay this to the credit of my own deserving, rather 
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than to my uncle’s name, albeit Sir Roger had last drawn a hair-taigger a 
dozen years before. 

Now this was what my father had feared most greatly, lest, at the 
Court, men should forget that I was the son of Sir Denis, in remembering 
that I was the nephew of Sir Roger. Thus it was that, before I set out for 
the Capital, I must needs pledge myself to be a man of peace for thirty 
days, nor draw a sword ora pistol, save in the defence of my honour or 
my life. 

‘“‘ The Viceroy has brawlers in plenty about his Court,” said Sir Denis, 
“and will prize a man of peace and discretion.” 

So I gave him the promise, albeit I knew that ’twould have broken 
Sir Roger’s heart to think that one of his name should keep his barkers, 
“Sparks” and ‘‘ Lay ’em out,” so long idle, and that I should so soon 
forget what he had taught me. Yet at the time it seemed no very grave 
matter, nor could I have guessed that so light a thing should go near to 
prove my undoing. 

Now, when I came to the Capital, I was welcomed with great kindness 
by the bucks who had loved Sir Roger, and by the young bloods who loved 
his memory, and must needs drink to him and to his barkers at the Black 
Horse Tavern, and all the while no man spoke of Sir Denis, but only of 
Sir Roger, and of ‘‘ Sparks,” and ‘‘ Lay ’em out,” and of those that he had 
hipped, winged, or laid. Yet, albeit their love was very agreeable to me, 
I must keep a cool head, seeing that I was pledged to be a man of peace for 
thirty days. 

So I would not pass the third bottle lest my head should grow hot and 
I should forget my promise. This was little to their liking, since I was 
named after my kinsman, and Sir Roger had never cried ‘“ enough ” till 
within an hour of sunrise, when he had business to settle and feared lest 
the dawn should dazzle his eyes and make his aim unsteady, which had 
happened once when he was a lad, so that he failed to hip his man, but only 
broke his leg. 

Now, when they could not break my resolve, they took it ill, grieving 
over me as if I were sick of a fever and must die in my bed, and no longer 
bade me drink with them nor spoke of Sir Roger. So I determined that 
I would go no more to the Black Horse until I might drink buttered claret 
with them at night and meet them with point blankers in the morning ; for, 
in truth, I was grieved to make them sad, since already I was grown up to 
love them, and, most of all, Amby Burke who was but a month older than 
I and had met his man sixteen times—five times with the sword at a hand 
gallop, as the old custom was, and thirteen times with the hair-trigger. 

It wanted but two days to complete the thirty and set me free to follow 
Sir Roger’s teaching, when I received a message from the Lady Isabel 
Carmody, bidding me to her rout that same night. I had never seen 
anything half so brilliant, for my cousin was a lady of fashion as well as of 
beauty, and her wit made men forget the years she had counted. So it was 
that all the most gallant gentlemen of the city came to kiss her hand and to 
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whisper scandal of the fair women that denied them. And of fair women 
there was no lack, albeit my eyes were blind to their beauty while I sought 
for Lady Peggy Devereux. 

I found it no easy matter to greet my cousin, so great was the throng 
about her, but at length I grew impatient and pushed my way through the 
crowd. When her eyes fell upon me, she smiled very pleasantly. 

“You are late, Cousin Roger,” she cried, giving me her hand. 

‘* Since you have many lovers,” I returned. 

‘The true lover should ever be first, lest he come too late,” she retorted, 
laughing. 

So I kissed her hand and would have withdrawn to make way for others 
but she held me back, and, putting her lips near to my ear, whispered— 
‘““Go, seek the Lady Peggy and greet her as publicly as you can, for the 
sake of your honour.” Then she turned from me and I drew back like 
one in a dream, so amazed was I at her words. Yet, seeing that I had but 
little hope to discover her meaning, I resolved to obey her, and that the 
more readily since my heart backed her words. If my honour were in peril, 
I well knew how to defend it. 

I made what haste I could through the crowd, until I came to a 
chamber where the minuet was forward. There, standing by a pillar, I saw 
Lady Peggy. The light of the candles flashed on the jewels in her hair, but 
her eyes were brighter than they, and her neck whiter than the pearls that 
encircled it. About her was a group of gentlemen who seemed eager to 
win her smile, as indeed well they might, since her laughter was sweeter 
than the song of the thrush. I watched her a moment, marvelling at her 
beauty. Then, of a sudden, her eyes met mine and I could have sworn that 
I saw the blood flame in her cheeks. I hesitated no longer, but strode 
forward, caring naught for the angry looks that were cast upon me. 

“Roger Blake begs that the fairest lady in the kingdom will tread a 
measure with him,” I said, and bowed low before her. 

‘“*T know not who she may be,” she answered, smiling. 

“‘ And I know none half so fair as the Lady Peggy Devereux,” I cried. 

“‘ A pretty specch, by my faith. Is it not so, gentlemen ?”’ she returned. 
‘And indeed I know not how to answer it, since I am so greatly honoured.” 

“Yet I would have an answer,” I said. 

“Then, sir, you shall,” she broke out. ‘‘ Peggy Devereux is proud to 
step it with the bravest gentleman in the kingdom. Here’s my hand on 
it,” and I thought she looked defiantly at those about her. But I knelt 
and kissed her hand and then placed it upon my arm. And so, when she 
had made them a courtesy, I led her away, and my heart leaped at tke 
anger in their faces. 

“By my faith, ’twas a bold stroke,” she said, after a moment, “ to 
make so many enemies so quickly. Yet I love you all the better for it. 
since none but a Blake would darc it.” 

“So you love me, I care not if every man in the world were an enemy,” 
I cried. 
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“Hush, I pray you,” she murmured, “till we may speak freely, for I 
have somewhat to say to you in private.” 

So I led her to an alcove where we might speak without fear of 
listeners. 

She spoke in so low a voice that the beating of my heart was louder. 

“Tis but a few days since that you pledged yourself to defend my 
honour. Now I have need of your service.” 

“Your honour is safe,’’ I returned. 

“Yet I fear there is danger,” she went on, watching me. 

“‘T have not been taught the meaning of the word,” I said, proudly. 
‘*Tell me what I must do, and it shall be done. Believe me that I shall 
bring no dishonour upon the name I bear.” 

“‘T could have sworn it,’’ she muttered, as though she answered her 
own thoughts. ‘I am proud to be so served.” 

“* And the service?” I asked. 


She came close to me. 
‘It is now past daybreak,” she said. ‘‘ Go hence without delay and send 


a message to Sir Miles Cogan, bidding him meet you in the Nine Acres 
one hour after dawn to-morrow.” 

I started, for she had named the straightest shot in the kingdom, and 
one not like to miss at sixteen paces. 

“You can play with the barkers?’’ she asked, a little anxiously, as I 


thought. 
«Tf Sir Roger has taught me well and I am no dullard,” I returned, 


“*T will hip the rascal.” 

“T thank you, sir,” she said, very sweetly. ‘And your reward? What 
shall it be ?”’ 

“It is so great that I dare not ask for it!’’ I answered, for my blood 
was grown hot, seeing the colour in her face. 

‘* Then, sir,’’ she made answer, “‘ if you shall find courage to ask for it, 
Peggy Devereux will not complain of the terms.” And, making me a 
courtesy, she turned and left me before I could find a word. 

So I forsook Lady Isabel’s ballroom and made haste to return to my 
lodging. Neither did I lose any time in keeping my promise to Lady 
Peggy, but at once dispatched a message to Sir Miles Cogan, begging that 
he would honour me with his presence in the Nine Acres an hour after 
sunrise on the next day. Ina little while, the answer was brought me that 
Sir Miles Cogan would have great pleasure to put a hole in Mr. Roger 
Blake’s body at whatever point was most agreeable to him. Then I wrote 
a letter to my father telling him how that I had kept my pledge and been 
a man of peace for thirty days, but was now about to defend my honour as 
Sir Roger had taught me. 

I had scarce finished the letter when a sword hilt rattled noisily upon 
the door, and Amby Burke entered. He made me a curt bow, then, 
flinging his hat upon the table, he threw himself into a chair whence he 
gazed at me for some moments with a mournfulness that would have 
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grieved me had I been more at leisure. But I saw only that his cheek was 
flushed and his eyes dull, as though he had drunk deep. 

‘Iam much honoured by your visit,’ I said, when I had waited for 
him to speak ; ‘“ yet I fear that fortune has played a scurvy trick upon you.’ 

‘* Aye, that she has,” he cried; “for I never felt sadder in my life; but 
my tongue is dry and I have na.mjnd to talk.” as 

“Then drink,” I said, pushing the Wine towards him; “ for I have some 
faith in the claret.” 

- He raised the wine to his lips, them suddenly dashed it to ‘the floor. 

“Pah!” he exclaimed. “It is foul, and such that no gentleman should 
give another. By my honour, it is foul.’’- 

‘* By my honour!” I cried, for the blood was in my head; “ it is as good 
claret as ever came out of France, and he lies that dare deny it.’ 

He took his hat from the table and made me a bow. 

“To-morrow,” he said, ‘‘I shall be at your service.” 

‘“* And I at yours the day after,” I returned. 

““ How so, sir?” he asked, in some surprise. 

«Since I have invited Sir Miles Cogan to meet me to-morrow.” 

‘** With point blankers ?”’ he asked, and his eyes sparkled. 

‘* With point blankers,” I replied. 

He cast his hat upon the floor, and flung his arms about my neck. 

‘God forgive me, Roger, he cried, ‘‘ for I have spilt the best drop of 
claret that ever came out of France.” 

‘So you have,” I retorted, for I knew what was in his mind, “yet there 
is more if you would drink to a merry meeting and load my pistols in the 
morning.” 

“* Aye, that I will, and carry you home and be your chief mourner, if 
need be,”’ he cried out, ‘“ if you will forgive me for doubting a Blake, and 
Sir Roger’s kinsman to boot.” 

Then I must needs drink buttered claret at the Black Horse, and 
learn how greatly they loved me, who had lately looked coldly upon me, 
because I was to meet Sir Miles in the morning. 

So, within an hour after sunrise, Burke and I were upon the ground and 
Amby loaded my barkers, after that he had kissed them reverently in 
memory of Sir Roger. 

. Sir Miles was a big man, and the mist had not yet risen. Moreover, he 
wore a waistcoat of scarlet satin, which was very plain at twelve paces, and 
reminded me of the red patch on Sir Roger’s wooden figure at Inishogue. 

‘Never look at the head or the heels,” whispered Amby in my ear, when 
the ground was measured, and he had placed ‘‘ Lay ‘em out” in my hand; 
“‘ the hip for ever.” 

So we blazed as near as possible together, and, to my great surprise, I 
found myself still standing and no wound that I could discover, save what 
my tailor could mend, since the ball had torn a great portion of my sleeve 
away. But Sir Miles made me a bow and fell upon his face, for I had left a 
ball in his hip as I had sworn to do. 
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Then Amby and I went back to the Black Horse where many 
awaited us, eager to know the cause of the quarrel, but I would tell them 
nothing, since, indeed, I knew of no cause, and had never before set eyes 
upon Sir Miles. 

Now, when the town had ceased to wonder how Roger Blake had hipped 
Sir Miles Cogan, and that, too, on his first blood, I grew impatient to learn 
how Lady Peggy regarded the matter, and if I might dare demand the 
reward which she had promised me. 

So, having learned that she was at my cousin’s house, I made haste to 
wait upon her. She was alone when I bowed before her. 

‘©The Lady Isabel is from home, sir,” she said, making me courtesy. 

“’Tis not my cousin, but the Lady Peggy Devereux that I have come 
to see,’’ I answered. 

“For which she is greatly honoured,” she returned, and there was 
mockery in her voice. 

I drew back, stung by her coldness, and remembering that I had staked 
my life for her honour. 
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“‘T had not thought to find my presence unwelcome,” I returned, “or it 
may be that you have forgotten a poor gentleman who has striven to serve 
you without hope of reward and would serve you again.” 

“ Without reward ?”’ she asked, smiling. 

“* Since his life is of so little worth.” 

“What would you have?” she murmured. “ For since you have served 
me, you shall have what you ask, for my honour is pledged.” 

“‘ But your heart,” I broke out. 

“*Tis pledged already,” she murmured, looking down at her feet, 
“since Roger Blake has saved my honour.” 

“Your honour! ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir, my honour and your own,” she answered, raising her eyes to 
my face, ‘‘ since there were those that doubted it. So I played this trick 
upon you to prove me right. And for this I have been sorely punished, 
since I had no rest till they told me you were safe,” and her head 
drooped until it rested upon my heart. 

Then I knew indeed how the Lady Peggy Devereux had saved my 
honour and how near I had gone to losing it. 
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Over hamlets, over halls, 
Wherever they may be— 
O’er the strange woods—o’er the sea 
Over spirits on the wing— 
Over every drowsy thing— 
And buries them up quite 
In a labyrinth of light— 
And then, how deep!—O deep! 
Is the passion of their sleep. 
E. A. PoE 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE HIGHWAY. 


HE time was come for Jack to start. 
From the kitchen window he and 
Ursula watched, at sundown, the last 
gleam of light die out beyond the hill. 
The promise of the early part of the week 
that Spring was come had been belied. 
Good Friday had been cold and wet. 
Folk rubbed their hands, put on more 
logs at night, and talked of winter—black- 
thorn winter, as they called it, because 
the wild sloe was in flower. To-day there 
had been wild gusts of wind, and angry pattering of hail at times during 
the afternoon ; but now the sky was overcast with heavy cloud. Almost at 
once the darkness fell, and the brief twilight turned to night. Houses, 
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trees, and orchards melted into gloom. It grew so black they could not 
see the stalls across the barton yard. 

Everything had fallen out just as Ursula foresaw. 

Rather than wait a day, when the money was within reach, her father 
soon gave over trying to catch the mare, and started a-foot without a word 
to anybody of his errand. To make sure, she had run into the orchard and 
stood back out of sight behind the leaning trees to see him pass. He was 
late, and red, and out of breath with running and shouting, yet he went in 
haste. Now, little Hannah Peach, glad as a child to be of use to Miss 
Urs’la, stood posted just within the gate, with ears alert to listen for his 
footfall on the road. Yet tne lovers lingered for a while. It was well that 
everybody should get indoors. Might some belated villager only chance to 
meet young Jack, and bid him “‘ good-night,” there was an end to all the 
fine tale that Hannah Peach could tell. 

They could not talk of what they had in hand. Not that the thought of 
danger held them tongue-tied. But they were on tenterhooks, as folk say, 
until the thing was done. Ifeither were shaken in courage, it was Ursula 
who wavered now. To young Jack, as soon as his mind grew used to it, the 
thing looked easy. For robbery on the road was common in those days, 
and though the penalty was hard, not once in a hundred times did a high- 
wayman get caught and brought to justice. Why, many a man lived on it 
all his life and died in bed at last. Jack’s only fear was that something 
might go awry. Jacob Handsford might think twice about carrying so 
much by night, though Ursula felt sure he would never let money out of 
his clutch. Orhe might happen to come home in company. Though, for 
that matter, he had never a friend in the world, and he would sooner walk 
alone until morning than trust himself to a stranger by the way. Or Jack 
might miss him. Though that could scarcely be. His only trouble, when 
once his mind got used to the thing in hand, was lest this chance should slip. 

“Tis time I do start, Ursic,”’ he whispered, restlessly, at last, ‘or he'll 
ha’ passed the place.” 

“ He can’t come yet for a bit.” 

“Tis a good step to get there.” 

Now that they came to the point, Ursula was on the verge of breaking 
down. 

“* There’s no hurt can come to ’ee, Jack, dear, is there?”’ she stammered, 
uneasily. She caught him by both arms, standing straight in front as if to 
block the way. 

“ None in the world,” he answered, gaily. 

Ursula sighed. ‘‘I can’t a-bear to let ‘ve go,” she said. ‘ Lord, if Vather 
should know thee, Jack!” 

‘Not he,” he laughed, and gave her a kiss as he set her aside. 

The old coat, put away to use for a scare-crow, had been smuggled 
indvors. He put it on. It was thread-bare and in tatters, but what did it 
matter for that? It was long, and reached below his knees—-and_ broad, 
making another man of him altogether. 
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She took courage. ‘‘ Ay, an’ ’t ’ull shoot off the rain, so as when he do 
find ’ee here, you’ll be zo dry asa bone. That ’ull be proof, too, you ha’n’t 
a-bin out in the wet,” she cried, eagerly ; but then arose another fear. 

‘* Mayhap he mid chance to catch a sight o’ your face.” 

“He could never so much as glimpse it in the dark.” 

But she ran to fetch a “‘ neckercher” nevertheless to muffle around and 
make all sure. 

Then, with both hands she clutched his arm, as they went together out 
in the night, careful not to make a sound lest the little maid might hear. 

** An’ don’t ’ee wait a minute, Jack, dear, afore you do run back an’ let 
me know and see you be safe,” she implored, still holding him fast. “I 
shall look for ’ee every minute, an’ ’twill seem a year—till you be here again 
to show me everything have a-turned out well.” 

** T’ll come straight back, Ursie, so quick as ever feet can run.” 

For a moment she pressed him closer still. Then, with a sigh, she let 
him go. 

He clambered over the low wall into the field, and quickly vanished into 
the gloom. In the heart of Ursula arose a sudden misgiving of evil— 
an eager prompting to cry out and call him back. But she did not. She 
wavered, half afraid to speak, too, lest Hannah Peach should hear, and 
then it was too late. Yet what ill could befall him? None in the world. 
Not so much a dread of the undertaking but her love for him had made her 
coward. She could not help it. The other night all looked so simple and 
so safe—and now she saw only the risk. Oh, God! if anything should 
happen to Jack! And she had sent him upon the errand. Yet what 
could? Heavy with doubt and a sad foreboding, which her mind told her 
was without sense and yet harboured all the more, she crept indoors to 
the kitchen and sat down to wait. 

As to Jack, he went with a light heart enough. The thing was easy 
enough to do—to stop a man three times his age, and not of half his 
strength. There was nothing on earth he would not attempt to please 
Ursula. And this had right on its side. It was Ursula’s very own money 
as clear as pen and ink could show. And as for Jacob Handsford, he hated 
him. Not only for the grudge owing because of the land, but with the deep 
dislike that avarice and evil nature draw down upon a man. The thing well 
and safely done was no more to his mind than a grim joke. And howall the 
neighbours would chuckle and laugh when they heard that little Jakey 
Handsford had been robbed. Ha! and then, like enough, Jacob would be 
mean enough to put out the excuse that it was Ursula’s money which was 
gone, and so he was quit of her claim. 

Yet even the most harmless Christmas prank has to be done with 
judgment, and forethought, and on the sly. All must turn out well if only 
he could get to and fro unseen. It is better not to follow the path, but to 
strike at once across the open ground. Nobody was likely to be about, 
but now and again he stood and listened all the same. Under the shelter 
of the hill, the vall.y lay quite still. There was not a sound of moving— 
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man or beast. The village windows glimmered one above another, here, 
close together, there, solitary and wide apart, all up the slope, a light in 
every house. A small drizzle, fine as a mist, was beginning to fall, and the 
night threatened more storm and rain. 

That was good. The thick darkness blotted out all landmarks, so that, 
if he had not known the country every step, he must have missed the 
way. But he had the luck to hit the gap and clambered through the 
gully, where great stones gave a passage dry-shod above the water and 
across the mud. After that, the fields where his own—all up the slanting 
corn-grounds, along the copse, and so over a gate into the road. 

The spot upon the highway where he came out of the fields was too 
open to please him. There lay a strip of grass upon each side, and the 
hedges stood too far back to offer a hiding place. These wayside wastes 
were common between market towns inolden times, when land was cheaper 
than it is to-day. In the first place, they had been left by law to give 
security from surprise to the home-returning traveller; and to-day there 
was neither bush nor cover by which he could lurk without fear of 
being seen. More than that, he was too near the village if Jacob 
might hap to cry for help. But, further on, great trees had been allowed 
to grow up quite close and partly overhanging the highway. Towards 
them Jack White made the best of his way, keeping upon the soft 
sod, and feeling before him with the stout ground-ash stick he always 
carried in his hand. Very soon he came to an old elm, tall and weather- 
beaten, trimmed of its branches half-way up the stem, and covered thick 
with ivy. Against this he took his stand. 

Here, on the height, the rising wind was free to have its way. It 
moaned and whistled as it drove sweeping through the bare branches that 
kept creaking as they bent and swayed above his head. The fine rain, 
now falling thick and fast, gathered on the limbs above and fell in great 
drops which kept striking with a thud against the broad ivy leaves. It 
was a night when those who were in would stay, and any who must needs 
be out would hasten on his way. 

But time went by, and Jacob Handsford did not come. 

How late it might be young Jack could not so much as give a guess. 
He tried to reckon on from sunset—so long in the house, so long across 
the fields, and now it seemed an age under the tree. In places through 
the holes and tatters of the old riding-coat he was getting wet to the 
skin. He dared not after this be caught sitting with Ursula at the farm. 
He must go just when the maid came in to tell. The wet-stained patches 
beneath upon his own coat would catch the eye of Jacob Handsford at 
once, and give the lie to anything that Hannah Peach could say. 

From time to time he stepped out into the road to hearken. 

Now that his eyes were used to the darkness, beyond the trees he could 
dimly make out the way running straight along the lonely ridge. But nobody 
could he see. How fong was it good to wait ? Jacob Handsford must have 
gone by before he came. Their only chance was gone. His heart sank. He 
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had missed laying hands on Ursula’s money, and the holding of Winterhays 
was lost. Not until now, when he felt sure their plan had failed, did he 
know how keenly he was bent on carrying it out. He ought to have 
started before—just in the first dumps, like, before dark-night. Ursula had 
kept him too late, he said to himself. 

And yet Jacob could never have got home so soon. Like enough the 
turning out of the mare had upset his plans, so that he had missed Malachi 
after all. Perhaps even followed him home to his own house, which would 
bring Jacob back to Bratton by another way. 

Still Jack waited, in spite of all his doubts. 

Suddenly a sound fell upon his ear. Something that was not of the 
wind and rain. Then a gust swept down the road that made it fruitless to 
listen. He crept back on tiptoe amongst the trees to wait. After the blast 
followed a lull. Yes, somebody was coming. Now and again he could 
distinctly catch the clink of a footstep far away—a short, quick step walking 
in haste. Soon he could dimly make out the figure of a man—then, as it 
came closer still, the short stature of Jacob, leaning forward as he hurried 
on against the wind. 

He wrapped the “ neckercher ” around his face right up to the eyes. 
He was wet and cold, but a grim gladness warmed the heart of young Jack 
White. It was all right. Nothing could have turned out better, after 
all. He felt certain that Jacob carried the money. There was eagerness 
and excitement in the man’s pace. 

His plan was simple. He must let Jacob pass; then spring out 
unawares, throw both hands around him from behind his back and grip 
him fast. Ten to one, feeling his weakness, Jacob would give up at once. 
Or, at most, whine and swear himself a poor farmer on his way home with 
nothing about him ; or offer, mayhap, a little from his pocket so as to save 
all. He would be cunning for certain sure, but if he were fool enough to 
struggle or utter cry—then let him put up with such roughness as may 
befall. 

But the young Jack White reckoned without his host. 

Jacob, as he drew near the trees, with that shrewd forethought which 
lay in the very grain of him, kept off towards the other side of the road. 
Instead of coming quite close, he would pass ten or a dozen steps away. 
In his hand he carried a stout cudgel with which he walked. For all his 
haste, it was clear to see the senses of the little man, quickened with the 
knowledge of what he had about him, were keenly alert. 

Jack waited his time. Jacob had come opposite the elms and but one 
pace beyond, when, suddenly aware of someone at his heels, he abruptly 
turned round. Quick as thought he grasped it all. Without a word, he 
ran forward, raised his cudgel, and struck with all his might. 

The blow fell aslant across Jack’s head and on to his shoulder. It was 
so unlooked for, that, for a moment, it staggered him. 

Then, beyond belief, Jacob rushed wildly on, striking again and again 
in fierce excitement with the fearless rage of one carried away by fear or 
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driven by overwhelming passion. Sure enough, Ursula had mistaken her 
father when she thought him timid as a mouse. However that might be 
in the doings of every day, for the safety of his money he sprang up to 
fight like fury. That was everything to him. He came on, caring neither 
for life nor limb. For that little bag of gold he had the courage to dare 
anything. Just as the most timid of womenkind will face any danger to 
shelter her child. 

For a moment, young Jack did but parry the strokes, and that, too, they 
came so fast, was as much as he could do. Once or twice he had been 
struck—on the neck, on the shoulder—and he was smarting on the arm. 
He saw the danger, too. If, by a chance blow, he should get knocked 
down, nothing could save him from the constable and the law, for Jacob 
Handsford, to be sure, would leave no stone unturned. 

He stepped back on the wayside out of reach. He had been beaten, 
and he ached. The youth and manhood in him, the pride of so many a 
cudgel fight and wrestling bout, felt shame—to give ground to a weak old 
man like that. And, now that his blood was up, the money he must have, 
come what may. 

“Body and soul!” he cursed aloud between his teeth. 

He stopped a moment to draw breath. The other stood quite still in the 
road, facing him, staring at him, fearful to turn his back, yet too timorous 
now, as it looked, to make another onset. 

It had grown lighter than just now. The rain had ceased. Above the 
hedgerow before him shone a patch of bright starlight piercing through a 
breach rent in the cloud. 

And still the little man stared, his head craned forward to peer through 
the gloom, as if half recognizing his assailant, yet not quite sure. 

What if Jacob, even in the darkness, had made him out? No, that was 
impossible. He might have guessed at him by the voice. The heart 
of young Jack White quailed under the thought. What a fool he had 
been to speak. Now Jacob knew him. Or, at the least, in his mind 
harboured a shrewd inkling as to who it was. Enough, with such a man. 
to give the clue by which to worm all out. 

An awful dread of being known came over him. He would be in the 
power of one who had, all along, been doing in secret everything that wit 
could scheme to bring about their ruin. Quick as thought, he changed 
his staff to his left hand, rushed in, no matter what blow might fall, and 
struck Jacob on the brow with his right fist. 

The little man reeled two steps—and fell. He made one poor attempt to 
rise, but the young Jack White raised his stick and hit him on the head. 
At once, he dropped back stunned and lay in the road quite still. 

There was but one way now to make all safe. To waste no time in 
vetting the money; to hasten back to Ursula; then to go straight to some 
neighbour’s house to sit an hour with a pipe and a glass. Later on let 
Ursula raise a cry that her father was lost. Jacob could never be sure 
enough to swear to him upon oath. Jack White’s time could be all 
accounted for, let Jacob hereafter say what he may. 


. and lay in the rcai quite still. 
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This plan quickly passed through Jack’s brain. He knelt and bent over 
the outstretched body before him, searching pocket after pocket; and 
turning it, first on one side, then on the other, the better to do as he would. 
How the man bled, to be sure! Jacob Handsford, so far as he could see, 
had not changed a stitch to go into the town. He had only taken off 
his long smock, and wore the everyday clothes in which he was wont 
to work about his farm. The breeches and hose, the long jacket with 
buttons close together down before, and the narrow strap with a broad 
buckle around his waist. But nowhere was any money to be found. 
Nothing, that is to say, but a silver groat and a pennypiece in the pocket 
to the right hand side: That he put back and left there. It was no good. 
Besides, this not Ursula’s money, and young Jack White was not a thief. 

So all their trouble had been taken in vain. He must trudge back to 
Ursula from a fool’s errand, wet through and suspected for his pains. 
And Jacob had got a cracked crown that would last him a pretty while. 
She might have him a sick man on her hands for a full month or more. 
That was all the good that had come of their fine plot. 

Then a sudden gladness, a sense of safety, came over him. Whether 
Jacob knew him or not was of very little account. Since there was no 
money there was no robbery, and to knock a man down, even if it could 
be proved, was a small matter indeed. Why, if everything were known 
right out as it now stood, every soul in Bratton would be ready to swear 
that it only served little Jakey well-right after all he had done. Folk 
would laugh at the thought of it. And he would sooner fly than show his 
nose in court to have Ursula’s money talked about. He would rather pay 
up than that. Very likely it was all for the best as it was. 

Yet Jacob lay strangely still. Not a sound, nor a sigh, move him about as 
much as you would. Surely he was not much hurt—surely he could not bhe—— 

With nimble fingers, Jack undid the buttons and thrust his hand within 
the jacket to feel. 

Hidden close against the man’s heart lay a soft, leathern bag, spread flat, 
and hung around the neck by a string. He broke away the knot and 
dragged it out. It was heavy, and the coins grated and clinked together 
as he held it up. So there was Ursula’s money after all—the money that 
was going to turn them out. He gavea short, grim laugh, very much as 
Jacob might have done, himself, when somebody was outwitted whom he 
loved none too well. Ursula would have her rights then, and be even with 
the abomination old skinflint after all. 

Then the misgiving came back. 

Again his fingers stole underneath the open coat. 

Not a throb—not a flutter was there. Not the faintest rise or fall of 
breathing, nor any movement or sign of life. 

For a minute, Jack White knelt terror-stricken—the bag of gold in one 
hand, the other pressed upon the dead man’s breast. 

Slowly the whole truth came home to him. 

It was the father of Ursula whom he had killed. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE WAYFARER. 


HUDDERING with horror and_be- 
wilderment, Jack White slowly rose 
to his feet. Dazed and overwhelmed 
with awe, he stood there trembling, 
almost touching the dead man and 
without strength to stir. 

He grasped all that had happened. 
His mind saw clearly what he had 
done. But his brain could not help 
him. His forehead, sweating from 
every pore, was throbbing fit to burst. 
He stood as one in a_ nightmare, 
shivering, spellbound, and unable to 
move. 

Slowly a fear for his own safety 
crept over him. 

How should he act? Where could 
he go? What was he to do? 

If he had done it secretly, of him- 
self, and Ursula had known nothing, 
it would have been very easy to hide 
away the body and leave no clue. 
Nobody would dream that one of the 
Whites, hard up though they might 
be, would go upon the road to rob. 
But what of Ursula? She had never 
thought of harm. Only to get what 

was her own. ‘“ He'll be nothing the worse.—You'll have no call to hurt un.” 

Those were her very words. And she was waiting still, all on edge for him 

to come with the money and tell what had fallen out. 

He could never face her to tell her this. 

At the thought of it he was beside himself. Better to take the money 
and run. There was all night through to get away. Say now—it might be 
hard upon nine. Dawn would break and folk begin to move at five. That 
gave eight hours. Thirty mile he could make and then hide until dark. 
Or get to Bristol and creep away aboard some ship. Or pay his passage. 
Though that must mean time and talk in open day. Folk would see him 
and take note. And the news of the murder could not be far behind his 
heels. For he would be missed. In an hour or two, at most, his mother, 
at her wits’ end, would run and rouse the neighbours from their beds. And 
Jacob too must be lost—for what could Ursie do when no one came — ay, 
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and looked for on the Wincanton road—and found? And then, even mayhap 
before midnight, horsemen would go galloping to every town within ter. 
miles to raise the hue and cry. They would call him by name—tell of his 
age, his height, his colour—ay, and the very stuff of every stitch of his 
clothing. He could see them—hear them—already. The constables and 
the well-to-do, riding and blowing their horns, gathering in noise and 
number in every village all along the road—and the lesser folk running 
a-foot, eager as hounds on a fresh scent. 

No, no. To run was little better than to tell everything at once. The 
whole country would be up, and he, driven to earth before another sun- 
down. Then, what good could it be to plead or talk of innocence. 

He stooped down again. Jacob, mayhap, might not be dead after 
all—but only stunned. Well enough he knew better, yet the mere hope 
for a moment brought him calm. He bent quite close, his cheek near 
to the lifeless lips, and listened, holding his breath the while. He lifted 
the head. The hair was matted, wet—and warm. 

His ear caught a sound that made him start. 

Somebody was coming upon the road. He turned and hearkened. 
Just as when Jacob came, against the rough stones thrown down to 
harden the way, there struck a hurrying footfall drawing rapidly towards 
him. 

In his excitement, he had heard nothing—thought of nothing but the 
horror he had done. Unbeknown, the wayfarer had drawn quite near— 
was almost upon him. There could be, as it seemed, but one minute 
and all must be found out. He sprang up. His thought was to get away 
into the fields and then creep home unseen. He seemed to hear cries of 
“murder” ringing through the quiet night as the traveller ran to the 
nearest house to give the alarm. He stopped. No. It was nothing— 
nothing but a wild frenzy of his heated brain. The darkness was quite 
still. All but the steps—louder and clearer as they came beating on— 
nearer by a stride at every beat. 

Not a moment was to be lost. He caught up the dead, limp body in his 
arms, and, staggering off the stoned road, on to the sward, laid it down 
behind the trees. 

Then again he stood and listened. All sound of steps had ceased. 
There was nobody about ; no other noise but the howling of the wind and 

pattering of the rain. Yet what was that—less than a score of yards 
away—there, where the black-thorn tree stood higher than the rest? The 
wayfarer must have heard something astir, for he was standing still. 
Against the deep gloom of the hedgerow, on the other side, his dim figure 
could plainly enough be made out. 

A screech owl, on its silent wings, came sweeping low, just over the hill- 
top. It wheeled around the trees, only a few feet above Jack’s head—and 
hissed, and swooped, as if to fly in his very face. Then on it went, with 
hideous screams, as if it saw and understood. To hear it made the blood 
turn cold in his veins. For the white owls that live in graveyards always 
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knew and came, even to the window-pane, where there was death within. 
So Bratton people said, and had known it true many a time. 

But at the noise the traveller took heart. Like enough it was but the 
bird he had heard before. Stealthily, he crept on a few steps—then stood 
again in doubt—then slowly walked close opposite the trees, and stopped, 
and peered into the darker night under the branches. 

It seemed to Jack that the man was staring openly upon his crime. 

But presently, as all was still, the stranger, growing more content, 
started again upon his way, and, gaining courage as he got free of this 
dark spot, hurried on as at first, making the best of his way along the road. 


‘ . ' | Winn 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AN HIDING PLACE. 


Jack White breathed again, as one to whom a respite had been granted. 

He stood quite still until the distant footsteps died away beyond all 
reach of hearing, and the night, again clouding over, grew dark and lonely 
as at first, 

His brain was in a ferment, but all thoughts ot flight bad fled. His 
fears began to shape themselves in other forms. The passing of this man 
along the road left him panic-stricken and with no power to weigh the 
hasty impulses that came rushing pell-mell through his mind. All that his 
terror could clearly see was the village upon one hand and, in the valley on 
the other side of the hill, the crowded houses of the market town. This 
highway became a busy thoroughfare. Folk might throng in scores both 
ways at early morn. He must be quick. He must hide what he had done. 
His life lay upon that chance. | Anywhere, anywhere, just to get time, if 
only an hour or two, before the crime was brought to light. Or if it might 
be days—there must be gainin that. There was a man lost out of Bratton, 
once, and never heard of since. At the time, people talked of foul play. 
But now, he had made away with himself—so they said. Why might not 
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Jacob be put out of all sight, never to be found? But Ursula! Could 
Ursie be brought to think he had not fallen in with her father? A 
pattering rain came pelting down, drenching him through and through. 
So much the better if it poured all night. Not even a dog would be out of 
doors; and the noise and clatter of it drowned every other sound. There 
was blood upon the road—it would wash the stones white and clean. Ay, 
and on the sod, too—the wet would soak it in. Everything would be hidden 
and his guilt never brought home. 

But where ? 

The gully against Winterhays, at its deepest, was twelve feet down or 
more, overgrown above with gorse and briars so thick that even a_ spaniel 
dog could scarcely push between the thorns his yelping way. That was 
the place. At the bottom, water had cut out a narrow rift more secret than 
a grave. Nobody would ever look there. Nobody had the right but 
himself on one side and~-and Jacob. 

He shuddered. It was so hard to understand that Jacob Handsford 
lay there killed. 

Hide it—hide it away. ; Out of sight of to-morrow morning and the 
eyes of men. At the thought of this place he was in a fever to get 
it done. Ay, and then, at daybreak, or the first fitting time, carry a 
shovel by stealth, creep up through the hollow from below, scoop a hole in 
the bank—or, better still, dig deep under the gully bed—and bury it. 
Pile stones into the hole and bury it—-until doomsday—out of the 
light. 

_ He bent over the corpse, groping with his hands to lift it up. But it 
slipped out of his grasp. Not from the weight, but it was so limp and 
awkward. He tried to carry it in his arms, as when he lifted it on to the 
wayside. But it fell away. In his haste, he heaved it roughly up across 
his shoulder and stepped out upon the road. 

He got into the fields the way by which he had come and kept straight 
on, faster and faster as he went, now sliding down the slippery, grassy 
hillside, now stumbling over a rough tuft or stone, so that he was forced to 
run to kecp his feet. Yet, in spite of rain and darkness, he ‘safely found his 
way until he reached the coombe behind Bratton and stood upon the ground 
of Winterhays that Jacob had so coveted with all his heart. 

He hurried down to where the gully parted the two farms. One field 
away his mother’s kitchen window gleamed like a lantern between the 
orchard trees. She must by this time be in wonder because he was not in. 
Down at the other house, the door stood partly open and a shaft of light 
glowed out, falling aslant across the black faggot pile and the posts of the 
stalls. Ursula must be out to gate watching for him to come. The water. 
swollen by the rain, was running in a flood. He could hear it moan and 
gurgle deep below the dark hedge and overgrowth that lay close before him 
and blocked the way. 

He stopped a moment, dazed and breathless, not quite certain where he 
was. He stood in doubt on the brink of the gully and tried to collect his 
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thoughts. How far had he come down the hill-side ? Was he above or 
below the only gap by which he could get into the ditch? With hasty 
steps, he began once more to climb the hill, so close to the bushes that the 
sprawling brambles caught his feet. He stopped again. He tried to peer 
through the night, but nothing could his eyes clearly make out—no break 
in the line of the hedge. Fool! It was below. He was throwing away 
time. He turned at once and hurried the other way. On and on he went, 
but no place could he find. The thorns and bushes everywhere were 
denser than a wood. His heart failed him. He must have been within a 
yard or so of the place before he turned. He laid the body down 


beside the gorse. It was no good. He might just as well give up 
at once. 


There flashed upon him another plan. 

At the bottom, in the lowest corner of the field, was an open shallow, 
railed off so that the beasts might go so far and drink. Of a night as dark 
as pitch he could find that. There a man, blind asa bat, could go and push 
lis way upwards through the hollow as far as he would. 

His courage returned. The thing was as good as done. Even this 
moment’s pause had rested him and brought him back his strength. Again 
he lifted to his back his ghastly burden, and went on. 

The opening to the watering-place was flat, and covered in stiff, firm 
mud. Even the rain had not made it soft, and it clogged his steps so that 
he almost fell forward. As he went on, he sank into the mire knee-deep. 
He was forced to lean upon the rail to lift himself free and climb upon the 
gully-bank. , 

Then, as he paused, his fears, following close upon him, caught him up. 

“God! if any man, chancing to pass hereby, to-morrow, should see his 
track—a track going for no purpose where nobody could have need—wha 
must he think? How he would look! There was not one in Bratton—no, 
nor elsewhere—but his eye must catch, at a glance, a sign so strange. Not 
a soul but must wonder, ay, and then go to pry. For by daylight it 
was easy to climb around dryshod. There would be foot-prints to the 
water’s edge, and then again along the sliding gully-bank. Every hobnail 
upon the sole—the round mark of the heel—left clear to tell the tale as 
plain as writing on a page. They would track him—track him like a rabbit 
in winter snow. Then everything, clear as noonday, must come out. 

In sudden fright. he turned about, floundered, stumbling and splashing, 
out of the pool, and stood again on the firm grass of the field, no better off 
than before. 

He would get rid of the body, anywhere, and go home. 

In the middle of a ground next to his piece of new-sown barley was a 
pit, deeper, so it was said, than Bratton tower was high—so deep that never 
waggon-line could plumb the depth. That was common talk in the village. 
Hap what may, he would cast it there, and have done with it. 

The way was easy. He had only to follow along the hedge to pass 
through a gate, at the present time thrown open that the cattle might be 
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free to wander to and fro at will. Even in the night he could find this 
ancient marlhole, by the tall trees that grew around. Five minutes, and 
the thing was done. All gone, and sunk, deep out of sight, in the still. 
black water far below, where the sides were cut steep as walls, and thorns 
and ivy grew thick together over the top. There it would be hidden from 
all eyes, and never found. 

And yet—in three days a drowned man will swim. There is no 
keeping him under after that. And the boy, put in the barley to scare 
rooks, was for ever and ever running across to climb down to the moorhen’s 
nest upon the gnarled stump on the water’s-edge. 

He stood upon the brink in doubt. The black water seemed to catcha 
faint shimmer of light even in the dark night. They looked taere—he could 
remember them with poles and crooks—-when the other man was lost. 

What madness to have come here at all—here to the very door of 
Winterhays. Any but a fool would have gone far away—back towards 
Wincanton-- anywhere, furthest from his own ground. Why, Jacob—lost— 
would be looked for high and low round his own place. Better to have left him 
on the road. Anyone might have robbed him on the highway. But here—— 

He could go to the bottom of the hill, across Three-hounds-waste, then 
by the lane back into the road again. It was not possible to miss the way. 
From corner to corner of that unenclosed tract ran a drove, hoof-trodden 
and scored with deep ruts. There were gipsies there the day before 
yesterday, but gone to-day. He had only to push on to that and all was 
straight. No sooner did this thought spring in his mind than all his 
wavering ceased. Caught and carried away by a fresh current too powerful 
to resist, he hurried on. 

The Three-hounds-waste lay just beyond the piece of common at the 
foot of Jacob Handsford’s farm. It was not far, aud he was quickly there. 
The wind, that swept along the road on the hill-top, came driving up the 
valley behind him with all its might. At times, it was as much as he could 
do to stand. The ground was rough and uneven, sometimes wet and soggy, 
broken with stiff tufts of reeds and rushes, and then again in patches of low 
scrub and last year’s brash, which caught his feet so that at every step he 
stumbled. Once he nearly fell. His nerve was shaken. He was almost 
done, and his knees trembled beneath him. He was driven to lay the dead 
man on the ground, and rest. 

He was upon a piece of open turf. As he bent down, the gale blew off 
his hat. Dismayed at the fear of losing it and leaving such tell-tale proof 
of his presence, he strode forward, on in the line of the wind, thrusting and 
fecling on each side with his stick. As well search for a needle in a bottk 
of hay. He was hopeless! He must give up, and all was ruined. It could 
not have gone so far—‘ not so far,” he kept saying to himself. Yet, with 
the words upon his lips, he still pushed on. Then he turned, knelt upon 
the grass, and groped with his hands. At last, by sheer luck, his fingers 
came upon the soft cloth, caught and hanging against a small thorn bush. 
He seized it, set it on his head, and stood upright. 
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This brief respite from the weight had given him ease. His limbs were 
strong again, and he, burning with eagerness to go forward, turned hastily 
back towards the place where, as it seemed to ‘him, he had laid the body 
down. 

A few steps and he found himself off the grass, trampling once more 
amongst the rushes and rough herbage. He had got wrong. He stood 
puzzled, staring into the night, trying to make out where he was. But the 
waste around was one unbroken darkness. Neither bush nor bog nor brash 
could he tell, one from another, to give him any clue. He must have 
borne round to the right when he rose up. With this thought he pushed 
hastily to the left. It was no good. He had already overstepped the 
mark, and was never the nearer to what he looked for. Yet it must be 
close at hand. He went back—to the right—then on again—hither— 
thither—in short, hasty journeys, always changing his mind. But every- 
where was wilderness, and his feet never came upon the bit of sward. 

At last, in very hopelessness, he stopped. He no longer knew where he 
was. There was no sense in anything he could do. He had lost it—lost it 
beyond all finding, in the blackness of night. 

Then, likea ghastly vision, the whole picture arose before his mind’s eye. 

He saw the corpse of little Jacob Handsford whom he had murdered lying 
stiff and stark upon the open ground, his face upturned toward the sky, 
unhidden by so much as bush or blade in the broad daylight of to-morrow 
morn. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BACK TO URSIE, 


He began to feel a craving for help. The shifts to which his fears had 
driven him proved no better than mere foolishness, and worse. Now no 
more was to be done, he found himself bereft of all purpose and power to 
think. His frenzy was over. He was calm—with the dulness of a feeble 
will worn out and benumbed. 

He stood motionless in the wind and rain, and looked towards Bratton. 

Dotted down the hillside, the cottage windows were still wideawake. 

After all, it could not be late or the villagers would be a-bed. Doubtless, 
Jacob had come home upon his time. Only excitement and restlessness 
had made the waiting seem so long. Since then, not a moment had been 
lost. From road to gully was but a ground or two, with the pit hard by. 
Now, if it were but daylight, he would be but a quarter of an hour 
‘from home. The dread of being missed and asked for had made him 
believe the thing he feared. Come to reckon out the hour by where he had 
been, he could be no such terrible while behind; and Ursie, beyond all 
question, was waiting still, out of all patience to know how things 
had gone, but yet with no great wonder all the same. 

He must go back to Ursie, come what may. 

He had need of her. For months he had leant upon her, been at her 
beck and call, and wanted nothing better than to carry out all she said. 
She found the nimbler wit that was wanted to his courage and strength. 
Ay, only Ursie in all the world could tell him what to do now that their 
fine plan had gone awry. 

If she would ! 

He must get back to her whether she would or no. 

Yes, Ursie would tell him how best to act. Whether to come here 
again at early daybreak, before folk were about, or to keep out of the way. 
For Ursie loved him. She would not change. How she loved him last 
night when all was settled, after they had looked into the book. And she 
hated her father. Many a time, in her anger, had she wished outright that 
he were dead and in his grave. And meant it, too. Ursie would never 
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change to him in her heart because the miserly old man had met with his 
end. It was Ursie who had thought out the plan. And they meant no 
harm. He must tell her all, come what may. Go and tell her at once, 
make a clean breast of it, and take counsel how to keep things safe. 

Yet he did not move. 

Ursie, when she heard, would turn from him—never able to bear the 
sight of him again. That was but nature. It was well enough to wish her 
father dead. Such words were only breath and nothing worth. She must 
stand aghast at the horror of it. Ursie! Ursie! In the depths of his 
heart he called her by name, as if she could hear. If she broke away from 
him for this, though it were hidden until doomsday, he would rather tell all 
out and hang for it than live. Yes, he must go back to her, come what 
may. She was looking for him. It was Ursie who had thought it all out. 
She would bear that in mind. She must know, anyway—if not to-night, 
to-morrow. And they were in it together. They were one already, like 
man and wife. Ursie would hold to him and tell him what to do. 

Leaning forward against the weather, he began to beat his way toward 
the village. 

Having once started, on he trudged, no longer in haste, but never 
wavering in intent. He thought no more of what he was about, feared no 
risk, had no dread of to-morrow, but kept plodding on and on, head bent, 
like a worn-out horse on his last mile, or a lost hound on his homeward 
way. Keeping always to the fields, he came by the back of Jacob 
Handsford’s barn, and stopped by the wall to peer over into the barton. 

The house was shut. This struck him as strange. He had thought to 
see Ursie, restless with long waiting, running forward at the first sound out 
of the open dairy-door. But the farm looked, as it might be, locked up for 
the night. Could Ursie, under a strain of anxiety drawn out beyond the 
utmost stretch, have gone abroad to search for him and find out why he 
stayed so long? It was not that. More likely, when the storm came 
down so wild, she dared not let the little maid bide out to gate. She 
must have called Hannah in, or in five minutes the child would have been 
drenched to the skin. Then, she must stay indoors herselt, as if nothing 
were happening out of the way, except, perhaps, to wonder why the master 
could be so late. Ursie would be on the alert to hear him come inside. 

He went quietly across the court, gently lifted the latch, and the door 
yielded under pressure of his hand. The milk-house was dark and empty. 
He stood and listened. There was no one moving, and his ear could not 
catch a sound. 

He stepped inside and, feeling his way past the cheese-tub, came into 
the passage unperceived and without meeting with a soul. At the other 
end, beyond the flight of stairs, the kitchen door stood open. Within, a 
blazing fire was roaring up the chimney back, and the flames lit up the 
place so that he could now see well where he was going. 

Amazcd to find the house empty, for so it seemed, he stood a moment 
in doubt. If Ursie had gone out, Hannah might be sitting there alone. 
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He crept on a few steps, steadying himself with a hand upon the banister 
to make no noise. Suddenly he stopped—clutched the slanting staircase, 
and stared into the kitchen, trembling from head to foot in astonishment 
and fear. 

Through the frame of the open doorway he could see the glowing 
hearth. 

In front of the fire, but towards the further side, in aa oak chair of 
which the legs and arms glistened in the light, sat Jacob Handsford. The 
little man was merry to-night. He was smiling, and rubbing his hands. 
For once he had piled up sticks and logs without stint, and he leaned over 
towards the warmth as if unwilling to waste a ray of it. His worsted hose 
were damp and steaming with the heat. He rocked slightly to and fro. 
Then he bent further forward and rubbed his scorching knees with his 
lean hands. And he chuckled, not loud, but deep down in his chest, and 
half closed his little eyes in enjoyment of his inward satisfaction and 
delight. 

Ah! Jacob had done well. He had carried everything through that 
night, just as he wished. , 


CHAPTER VIII. 


URSIE’S COUNSEL. 


‘“‘Go back. He'll catch ’ee. How did ‘ee hap to miss un? ” 

It was Ursula, upon the stairs, speaking in a low whisper close above 
his ear. 

“Go back,” she said again, scarcely more than moving her lips to 
shape the words, as she waved him away with her hand and pointed towards 
the milk-house door. 

He obeyed like a frightened child. Without noise, she followed close at 
his heels, and they crept into the dairy out of all danger of being found. 

34 
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‘““ How was it—eh? Did he chance to come home some other way? 
Or what ?” 

She had waited long, and in her impatience to know how things had 
fallen out, her voice was sharp and quick. The candle she carried in her 
left hand gave but a poor light; and, more than that, so bitter was her 
disappointment at the failure of their plan that she had no eyes to note 
how his limbs shook, or to see the look of abject terror upon his face. 

““I—I don’t know, Ursie.” 

He could stammer out no more. His tongue stuck fast and words 
failed. 

“**Twur our last an’ only chance,” she cried in tones of reproach, without 
heeding him. ‘Then in her hopelessness she utterly broke down. She 
burst into sobs, and for a while she could not speak. At last with her 
arm she brushed the tears from her cheeks and went on. ‘‘There! Winter- 
hays is gone now, so sure as the light. Your poor mother ‘ull be turned 
out. An’ I be tc blame for it. I do knowI be. ’Tis no good. ‘Tull be 
put off an’ put off—first one tale, then another. I shall never see the 
colour o’ my own money zo long as he’s alive.” 

Only the one word—money—sounded clear through the disarder of 
young Jack’s mind. He could not speak. He was too shaken and helpless 
to find words. From his pocket he drew the leathern bag and held it out 
to her. 

“Then you did meet wi’ un, Jack? Gie it here. But how was it? 
How could he come home so glad? Oh, Jack!”’ 

As she eagerly stretched out her hand to lay hold of her own money 
that she had wanted for so long, for the first time she looked full at him. 
His face frightened her; it wasso white and changed. Her sudden gladness 
at sight of the bag gave way to fear. She did not take it, but drew back. 

“What is it, Jack? Why do ‘ee stare so wild as if you had a-zeed a 
ghost ? Oh, Jack! Did he know ’ee, Jack? Did he find ’ee out under 
all? An’ is that why he’ve a-comed home so well pleased? For all ‘tis 
my own money, he can bring ’ee to the gallows, Jack. Oh, Jack! He 
can bring ’ee to the gallows, Jack.” 

As she spoke out of love for him, she stepped forward and threw her 
arm around his neck. Yet at once she let go again. 

“ Take it off,” she said to him. ‘ Why, you be soaking drough and 
drough wi’ the rain.” 

She made as if to wipe her hand upon her apron, for it was dripping 
wet. So doing, she held it by the light, and lo! she saw her fingers, palm. 
and wrist, almost to the elbow, were coloured crimson red. 

She shuddered, for the sight of it made her heart faint and sick. 

“°Tis blood!” she gasped. 

But at once her horror was overcome by the fear that Jack was badiy 
hurt. 

“You mus’ be half dead!” she cried, catching hold of him again. 
“Where is it? How could he sar ‘ee zo?) Did he carr’ anything in the 
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han’ o’ un, an’ wound ’ee wi’ it, or what? Pull off the old coat, Jack. Let 
me zee for myzelf.” And she nimbly began to unfasten the buttons before 
the words were out of her mouth. 

But he held her hand. His wits, scattered by that glimpse of Jacob 
sitting by the hearth, began to come home, and he found a tongue. 

“Let be, Ursie,” he told her; ‘‘I be sound in body, but I’ve a-killed 
un! I’ve a-killed un, Ursie, so sure as God’s above! I never went to do 
it; I never had such thought or meaning; but I heard his steps, an’ saw 
un, too, as he traipsed along the road. An‘ I went for to stop un, but he 
turned and stood up for hiszelf, an’ I knocked un down an’ killed un, 
Ursie! An’—an’ found the money hid inzide his shirt. An’ I tried to hide 
the body, Ursie ; an’ when I crope back to tell ’ee—for tell ’ee I wur bound 
to—he wur there, there afore his own fire. Ursie—Ursie—I thought he 
had a-comed back there—the ghost o’ un—to trouble me!” 

He shivered. Even now he could not believe that Jacob Handsford 
was alive and well. He was so shaken that he almost cried. 

** You’ve a-killed another,” she sobbed, trembling like a reed. ‘‘ Mus’ - 
be somebody hereabout—somebody wi’ money, too, on his way home from 
the same market, like enough. We shall hear, to-morrow, that he’s 
a-missed. There’ll be a outcry—an’ search a-made. Where have ‘ee put 
it, Jack ?”’ 

**’Tis out—out on Dree-hounds-waste,” he faltered ; ‘* cold and stiff by 
this time. An’ open for all to zee.” 

They stood in silence, staring blankly at each other, dumbfounded in 
the presence of the awful terror which had overtaken them. He still held 
the unopened bag of moncy in his hand, but all thought of that had passed 
out of his mind. 

Presently they heard a noise of Jacob Handsford moving about the 
house. By this time, doubtless, he was dry and warm. He had become 
his old self again, for he was setting back the logs and spuddling abroad 
the ashes ready for bed. 

‘“‘T had better go afore he do call,” began the girl, aroused by the sound. 

She stepped forward and opened the outside door. 

‘Quick, Jack. Run across and get into barn. Take off the old coat, 
an’ your own clothes underneath be clean. Put it out o’ the way, Jack, 
behind the strow. Run home—do as you would. Zay you've a-bin wi’ me. 
And when all is still, come back again. Ill slip out to ’ce, an’ we'll think 
what to do, an’ hide away every sign.” 

Acting on her own counsel, as she spoke she laid the candle on the floor, 
followed him as far as the pump, washed away the stain, and wiped her 
arm dry in the dark skirt of her frock. Then, with a hasty wave of her 
hand, she sent him away at once. 

* * * * 

It was drawing near to midnight when next they met. They dared not 
strike a light. They stood a yard apart in the darkness on the level 
threshing-floor, and talked. There were no endearments now. They did 
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not touch each other. There were no gestures, or, if so, nothing could be 
seen; only two voices, very low and secret, and Jack was hoarse. 

Ursula spoke very quickly. She had thought it out. 

“Had anybeddy a-bin in to Winterhays who could know you were 
out ?” she asked, 

“No. An’ my mother took it wi’out telling that I wur wi’ you.” 

‘‘There’s nobeddy ‘ull think upon ‘ee, Jack, if you do but keep a 
good face.” 

‘“‘T can never bide to hear tell o’ it when ’tis found out.” 

‘You mus’. ’Tis all in your own hands. You mus’ go about your 
work. I've a-thought what you had best do. Persuade your mothe: to 
zell stock. Zay you must go to fair an’ zell to pay the rent. ‘Tull be 
talked o’ then, how short the Whites be. ‘Tis in everybeddy’s mouth now. 
If you should use this you've a-tookt, ’tull raise a doubt. Don’t ’ee show 
a penny o’ it. Where is it, Jack? Gie it to meto keep. Don’t ’ee have 
in your house even.” 

“Tis here, Ursie.” 

“Where ?” 

** Here.” 

She felt for his hand and took the bag. He was glad to be quit of it. 

‘Tl hide it away. I'll drough it into the pit. I sim, if we did use it, 
’tud draw down a curse an’ a judgment ’pon us. I sim, if we were 
a-starving, I could never swallow a mouthful o’ victuals it bought. If 
’twere but a crust o’ bread, ’tud turn an’ turn in the mouth o’ me, an’ stick 
in my droat an’ choke me.” 

“Put it out o’ the way—right out o’ the way, Ursie.” 

His voice quavered with anxiety to have it gone. He was more eager 
than she to get no good of it. 

“You mus’ zell at Wincanton fair ?”’ 

“That's Easter Tuesday. Will Mother bring her mind to gic consent 
zo zoon, do ’ee think? ” 

‘‘She mus’. There’s no way else.” 

“Tis but in two days’ time.” 

“Go there, Jack. Take the beasts there. ll come to-morrow an’ zay 
the same.” 

“?*Tull be all voun’ out by then, Ursie. ’Tull be in everybeddy's mouth, 
I tell ’ee, at such a time and place,” he moaned. 

‘ You’ve only a-got to act like yourzelf.” 

“ They'll vlock rourd me like vlies to learn the rights o° it, I living so 
near the place.” 

“You mus’ know just’ zo much an’ zo little as the rest.”’ 

“ They'll look. They'll look, Ursie, to zee me zo mum.” 

They'll think ’tis the thought 0’ Winterhays an’ zelling your stock.” 

He heaved a sigh from the bottom of his heart, but found no word 
to say. 

“Why, there’s nothing to point to ‘ee,” she went on, gaining courage as 
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she talked. “You do owe no man a grudge an’ no man you. You 
be thought well o’, Jack. They’ll cast about in the minds 0’ ’em for one who 
could know the man had money about un? An’ ’tull never be found out. 
Never.” 

‘Could I do more, do ’ee think ?”’ 


... # “Nothing. Nothing at all. Keep away from the spot. Don’t ’ee let 


your thoughts run upon it. When we be married an’ the noise o’ it is 
a-blowed over, we'll change our minds an’ go herevrom.” 

He stepped forward and caught her hold. His weaker spirit clung to 
her for support. | 

‘Do ’ee believe what you do say, Ursie dear?” 

‘* So true as God’s in Heaven.” 

‘“* That ’tull never be found out.” 

‘“* Never.” 

** An’ you'll tell me what to do—an’ when I do act foolish.” 

‘“‘T’ll be up to Winterhays an’ kcep about by ’ee all day long. ‘Tis but 
nat'ral now the banns be in.” 

‘* T could keep in heart then.” 

“To be sure. For you never went to kill un—nor any man. Look at 
it as though you had a-brokt his neck at the wrestling. Would that ha’ bin 
your fau’t? For you never meant it, Jack. Don’t dwell upon it. Lock at 
it like that.” 

“T will, Ursie—but the coat——” 

“ Leave it all to me; and go home now while ’tis dead o’ night, afore 
anybeddy is about.” 

“Oh Ursie, how I do love ’ee,” he said. 

She had already brought him to her way of thinking that there was little 
to dread. He felt as if she herself had drawn him out of the danger. He 
was safe if only Ursula would tell him what to do. He held fast to her, but 
she pushed him aside and made him go at once. 

But when he was gone she still waited in the barn until, in the early 
morning light, she could just see acrossthe barton and make out the stalls. 
The rain had ceased some hours ago. The storm had blown itself ouc or 
passed away. Over all the valley and reaching half way up the hills lay a 
dense mist, cold and gray, hiding everything but a row of tall, black, elm 
tops that pierced it half way up the slope. The barn-door cocks, not yet 
down from the cart-house beams on which they roosted, set up to crow. 
There were five. Their voices sounded strange. One was sharp and shrill, 
and one, hoarse and deep; and they crowed against each other as if they 
knew that it was Easter-day—or in the night had overheard something and 
would tell it to all the world. Surely they had never made such noise 
before. They would wake her father and bring him down in fear that he 
was being robbed. 

Behind the house, within a high wall, was a corner of the garden 
whereon no window looked. It was overgrown with weeds and in disorder, 
with fruit trees running wild and unpruned—a waste of niggardliness—for 


There, out of sight, she dug a hole. 
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Jacob begrudged the money to pay labour and did not tend to it himself. 
Ursula found herself a spade. There, out of sight, she dug a hole. Then 
she fetched the coat, holding it from her and dragging it along the ground, 
for the blood, in places, although clotted, was still wet, and she could not 
bear to look at it. Then she buried it, shovelled back the earth, and 
trampled it down. There were flat coping-stones close by, fallen from the 
top of the neglected wall. She lifted them up and laid them down upon 
the place. 

She went back to shut up the barn’s door and make all straight. 

Rats had gnawed a large hole upon one side of the threshing floor. It 
caught her eye as she passed and into it she threw the bag of money. Upon 
the ground outside lay a spar-gad, dropped by the thatcher some time ago 
when he came to mend the roof. She picked it up and pushed the bag 
away out of sight, far as the stick would reach. 

It was no good to them. There was danger and death in it for all they 
knew. She dared not even look to see the colour of the coins and count 
how much there was. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SATIRIST AND PERIPATETIC. 


INTERVIEW 
WITH 


“ Max O’RELL.” 


By ArrHur LawreENCE. 


Paul Blouét, and that, gifted with keen observation allied to an 
ironic humour, he has written books which have out-vied those of 
Hall Caine in circulation, and has delivered lectures in almost 
every habitable country. Born in Brittany a trifle over fifty-one years ago, 
he was educated in Paris, fought as a cavalry officer in the Franco-Prussian 
war, was taken prisoner at Sedan, and, being subsequently severely wounded 
during the Commune, he was invalided with a pension, and, as so many 
other good men have done, he found his way to the metropolis. Here the 
historian finds him, in 1872, acting as London correspondent to two of 
three of the French papers. From 1876 to 1884 he was one of the, masters 
at one of the big London schools. It was while at the school (in 1883) 
that he wrote “ John Bull and His Island” for the French public. The 
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keen satire and good-humour of the book attracted immediate attention in 
the French edition, and, having been translated into English by his wife— 
an Englishwoman, by the way—it has sold, I believe, some three-quarter 
million copies in this country. 

How stupid it is of me, however, to compress the entire career of a man 
into a paragraph! Not at all, for Mr. ‘‘ Max O’Rell” talks of many 
things, and there is much more that may be written. Besides which, the 
foregoing pargraph is a précis of information which will be found in all 
respectable books of reference. Hence the condensation, for THE IDLER is 
not a work of reference, but, however ferocious may be the endeavour, is 
primarily designed to amuse! Very well, then. Let us be amused fora 
space if our cosmopolitan friend will assist us, and I feel sure he will if the 
opaque person of the interviewer does not get too much in the way. 

To be brief in my attempt at personal description, M. Paul Blouét, ot 
use his real name, is one of the most level-headed men I have met. 
Perhaps no man who is possessed of clear mental vision can help being 
satiric, but his satire finds definite expression in a form terse, epigrammatic, 
and illuminating. The rapier of his wit is swift and keen. It is the 
antithesis of the bludgeoning business of our perennial friend, Dr. Johnson. 
M. Blouét performs every operation with such finesse and delicacy, with 
such an admixture of strength and precision, that the veritable head-piece is 
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removed from a fallacy, folly, or fashion before you know where you are. 
One is reminded of the very ancient episode of the man who, after the 
blade has passed between his head and his shoulders, realised it so little 
that he was in the midst of an interrogation about the advisability of greater 
promptitude in the performance, when a timely sneeze shook his head from 


“Max O'Rell” by Paleologue. 


its resting place, a result which conclusively proved that the operation ha 

been no less effective because it had been done with such nicety. More- 
over—I blush for his modesty—M. Paul Blouét is a good-looking man: 
strong, stout, and sturdy, as a confirmed peripatetic should be ; a combina- 
tion of the physique of John Bull with the bonhomie and verve of his 
ancient foe on the other side of the Channel. Of those who have heard 
him speak in public, how many will need to be reminded of the added 
charm which is given to all that he says by an excellent oratorical delivery, 
the un-English, but not over-accentuated, freedom of action, the many 
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inflections of the voice, with that curious break in it with which he 
heralds and accentuates some particular point in his discourse. 

Part of the short time I spent with him was occupied in examining 
interesting portraits and the like, and the rest was given up to a more or 
less desultory conversation, ranging from such a point as the inadvisability 
of smoking fifty cigarettes every day, to something almost as vast and 
vague as that of the general mutability of human affairs. 

M. Blouét told me he never lectured! He had the strongest objection 
to the word ‘‘ lecture.” The English language was remarkably deficient in 
this direction. ‘I do not lecture,” he said, vigorously, “je causé.” 


Max O’Rell’s “On the Continong” Company. 


The advice which he gave me about cigarette smoking (I think he limits 
himself to a dozen per diem) reminded me of one of his own sayings, 
‘* Advice is a piece of luxury which is thoroughly enjoyed—by the one who 
gives it.” 

The occasion of my call on ‘‘Max O’Rell” was my off-day 
(Saturday), when I am not at home to people who want to be pressed 
very hard to be interviewed, and whether it was due to my breaking 
through my absurd rule, or whether it is an apt illustration of the 
fact that drink is a dreadful thing, I don’t know, but contrary to practice I 
omitted to take any notes. Consequently, my impression is that I had a 
good time, that M. Paul Blouet didn’t, and which of the good things I 
propose setting down are reminiscences of his lectures, and which were the 
impromptus fired off at me, is a point on which Iam not very clear. You 
will kindly imagine the witty Frenchman looking extremely severe—more 
intensely so at each humorous utterance and the timid interviewer 
giggling consumedly. 
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His allusions to 
racial characteristics 
are always interesting. 

Speaking of no less 
a personage than the 
mighty John Bull, he 
said a propos to the 
present wave of our 
glorious Imperialism. 
“The French fight for 
glory and the Germans 
for a living; the 
Russians fight to divert 
the attention of the 
people from home 
affairs ; but John Bull 
fights to promote trade, 
and to bring about 
peace among the 
nations! When he 
goes after new territory 
he takes the Bible with 
him; and, in a while, 
the natives have the 
Bible and he has the 
land. First he falls on 
his knees and then falls 
on the aborigines. Nor 
is he lacking in self- 


Signed Portrait of President Kruger. conceit. If anything 
: goes wrong, he knows 


where to lay the blame, for he has the Scotch, the Irish, and the Welsh 
always at hand for that purpose. Carlyle is known as an English writer, 
but if he were to commit a murder he would at once be known as a Scotch 
murderer.” 

Then speaking seriously, with the authority of a true cosmopolitan, 
though I have given it the less dignified title of peripateticism, he remarks. 
‘There is only one nation on the face of the earth where the people, 
socially and politically, are perfectly free, and that is the British Empire. 
The French and English peoples will both accept of all the incense you 
can offer them; but the French will recognise it in a loud voice, while 
John Bull is so sure of his superiority that he does not even think it worth 
while to raise his voice to discuss it. The English people, you know, 
consider Heaven a British possession.” He said British advisedly, for he 
had ‘‘ never met a man so perfectly sure ot going to Heaven as a Scotchman, 
or less eager to set out on the journey.” 
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The fact that someone has been clever enough to raise a discussion on 
the morality of the kilt seemed a good point for a silly interviewer to raise, 
and, anent the question generally, he told me that, in his opinion, the 
origin of the kilt was explained by the fact that the foot of the Scotchman 
was usually too large to pass through the leg of a pair of trousers. 

M. Blouet’s home is in Brittany, and the way in which his mother (who 
died some years ago) viewed the suggestion that her son should take to 
lecturing is worth repetition. -She wrote to him, from the native village 


Robert Ingersoll and his children. 


which she had never left for more than a day, to say that she did not think 
appearing before audiences to be a reputable business, and when he replied 
that he had decided to do it, and had signed a contract to that effect, the 
dear old lady wrote back that she was ‘still’ his loving mother and that 
she would tell no one in the village about it! 

Speaking of the activity of the American reporter, he recounted how, 
one night after giving a lecture to a big audience in the States, he decided 
to spend the next evening quietly and alone. ‘‘ The place was off the main 
line, so that Pullmans were not obtainable for love or money.’ On the 
journey he entered one of the wooden structures called ‘lunch rooms.”’ In 
the one he entered, nothing but pies were sold—mince, peach, apricot, and 
apple pies. He called for peach, apple, and apricot pies—whereupon the 
man behind the counter exclaimed, ‘‘ What’s the matter with the mince 
pies.” But he had no notion of eating pies about the contents of which he 
knew nothing. When he returned to the station he was informed that the 
train would be two hours late, and on reaching the last stoppage he dis- 
covered that the last train had gone. The station-master refused to run a 
special train under one hundred dollars, but for five dollars consented to stop 
the timber train at the station. The train passed at eight o'clock. He 
threw his bag on a load of timber and jumped up himself. It poured with 
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rain, and he had to sit under an 
open umbrella the whole of the 
way—and, oh, those pies! He 
got to Indianopolis, where he was 
staying, at ten o’clock. He went 
on to his hotel, and after supper, 
went to bed. He had not been 
there long before he heard someone 
knocking outside the bedroom. On 
calling out, the reply came ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative of the Indianopolis 
Journal.” The lecturer then said 
‘Sorry, but I’m asleep. I'll see 
you to-morrow.”’ The reporter said 
he wanted something for the next 
morning’s paper, promising not to 
keep him long. By and bye the 
voice said in a different tone, ‘‘ Let 
me in,” and he answered in the same tone, “Go.” He thought he had 
gone, but the illusion, though sweet, was brief. Eventually he unbolted 
the door and returned to bed. He heard the steps of the reporter, and 
distinctly heard him fumble about his own pockets for something. Then the 
reporter struck a match—the place was as dark as an Egyptian night—and 
lit the three chandeliers. Explaining that he always ‘‘thought in French,” 
M. Blouet continued,‘‘ on this 
occasion, being half asleep and 
consequently not in the enjoyment 
of my full mental faculties, I 
translated literally the French 
phrase ‘Que voulez-vous ?’ and said 
‘What will you have?’ instead of 
what I meant to say ‘what do ; 

you want?’ The reporter, who ; tt ——— 
had in the meantime seated himself |S 
in a chair, replied ‘Thanks, I’m not 
particular,’ and the result was that 
whiskies and sodas for two were 
ordered.’ The reporter said that 
he understood that M. Blouet had 
been a French artillery officer, and 
that he was severely wounded in 
the Franco-Prussian war. M. 
Blouet did not deny these facts, 
but reminded the reporter that it 
was getting late, and he was tired. 
The reporter replied that he wanted k aesard esesa, 


Mr. Smythe: “The Prince of Lecture Agents.” 
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three-quarters of a column of his reminiscences of the Franco-Prussian war. 
His reluctant host then told him that there would be bloodshed in the 
room if he did not leave, and the reporter thereupon went off. M. Blouet 
adds that he would blush if he were obliged to relate all the deeds of valour 
he had performed, as recounted next morning in the Indianopolis Journal ! 

Some of the little definitions which M. Blouet has given in some of his 
lectures—I mean ‘‘ appearances ’’—are too good to be forgotten or passed 
over, even in the briefest of sketches. 

Of John Bull, junior, that ‘‘ He is a lusty youth who will grovel in the 
dust to get a ball between two posts, and, if in extremis, will die happy if it 
is whispered in his ear that his own side has won.” 

Here is a little anecdote which very well serves to touch off the burning 
anxieties of the lecture-agent. By the way, a portrait of the ‘ Prince of 
Lecture-Agents,”” Mr. Smythe, accompanies this article. 

** One afternoon I was walking with my impresario over the beautiful 
Clifton Suspension Bridge. I was to lecture at the Victoria Hall, Bristol. 
in the evening. We leaned on the railings, and grew pensive as we looked 
at the scenery and the abyss under us. My impresario sighed. 


Mule. Blouet, 
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“«* What are you thinking about ?’ I said to him. 

““*Last year,’ he replied, ‘a girl tried to commit suicide over this 
bridge; but the wind got under her skirt, and made a parachute of it, 
and she descended to the bottom of the valley perfectly unhurt.’ 

‘* And he sighed again ! 

“* Well,’ said I, ‘why do you sigh ?’ 

““* Ah! my dear fellow, if you could do the same this afternoon, there 
would be ‘‘ standing-room only” in the Victoria Hall to-night.’ 

“T left that bridge in no time.” 

Portraits of M. Blouet and some of his friends accompany this article, 
as well as a photo, from a sketch by Mr. A. Jules Goodman, of M. Blouet’s 
charming daughter. That of Kruger is considerably coveted, and would com- 
mand a good price in the open market. The Boer President rarely gives his 
portrait to anyone, and in this instance it is accompanied by his signature 
the rest of the inscription being in the hand of his secretary as, apart from 
signing his name, President Kruger cannot write. He also claims that he 
is ignorant of the English language, which is generally regarded as a sort of 
politic blind eye to the telescope, and so M. Blouet was obliged to 
converse with him through an interpreter. The photo of M. Blouet taken 
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at Winnipeg, with the tem- 
perature at 48° below zero, is 
no less interesting to us modest 
journalists in that the other two 
figures are those of Mr. Bok 
and Mr. Curtis, respectively 
editor and proprietor of the 
largest circulating weekly in the 
States, that boon to English 
authors—‘‘ The Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” 

Amongst the curios at which 
I glanced I was much struck 
with a boomerang from North 
Queensland, presented to M. 
Blouet by A. Meston, headman 
of the tribe for a long time. 
It is painted in native colours 
mixed with kangaroo blood, 
and is used to herald a big 
corobbori, when the male 
adults assemble to go through 
the mysterious and painful rites 
of the tribe. The boomerang 
is hurled into the air and, 
making a circular, horizontal 
flight accompanied by a whizzing, humming noise, it serves the purpose 
of a call to the encampment. When I handed it back to M. Blouet 
there was a look in that keen, blue eye of his which suggested to me (by 
way of inspiration) that, in the hands of an expert like my host, such a 
boomerang might be used for an even more laudable purpose than heralding 
a mere tribal corobbori, and realising the superior fighting weight of my 
victim, I excused myself from further dalliance. By the time this brief 
sketch is in print, ‘‘ Max O’Rell” will be in Brittany for a holiday, and he 
particularly requested me to picture him in his favourite haunts, far away 
from the impresario and the interviewer, clad,- mainly, in a blouse and 
large hat, fishing rod in hand, beneath a tree by the side of some favourite 
stream. 
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By ArNoLp GoLswortTHY. 


HERE the South Kensington people make a mistake is in running 
their colossal aggregation of monstrosities as a free show. At 


the present moment, everybody can go in there for nothing, and, 

consequently, nobody goes. At least, very few people go. 
Now and then a man will stroll in there, and, after scraping a streak off the 
paint on the wall with the point of his umbrella, and ridiculing the police- 
man at the door for his inability to explain some of the wildest mysteries of 
palzontology, will go out into the street in search of light refreshment 
with the firm opinion that he is the victim of a put-up job. 

What that Museum wants is a man on the doorstep with a big drum. 
If the authorities could also rig up a barrel organ that works by steam and 
plays homely tunes in such a way that the melody is spread over a large 
area, the Museum would do some business. Thecharge for admission could 
be anything from a penny to threepence, and the sight-seeing public would 
rush at it. Sometimes I think it would be a good thing for the show to 
have a columbine in frills and spangles waltzing up and down in front of the 
street door, but I should be sorry to advise the authorities to take any 
course which the friends on both sides might afterwards regret. I am 
certain, however, that I could go on tour with their fossilized Elephas 
primigenius and a portable harmonium and make more money in a week 
than they do in a year. 

One of the first things you see on entering the Museum is the room 
occupied by fossil remains. These remains are not always, as will be easily 
understood, in a perfect state. They have been dug up from various places 
in a fragmentary way, and very frequently it has been found that a vital 
part was distinctly missing. When the authorities come to size up their 
haul, as it were, and find a limb short here or there, they ‘‘ restore’ the 
balance in order to heighten the dramatic effect of the show. For instance, 
a few large bones, piled up in a glass case and labelled in Latin, will never 
go straight home to the hearts of the people. But if you stand the bones 
on end in their right order and “‘ restore” a head and body on to them, and 
label the concern ‘‘ Jumbo,” you strike a tender chord that gets right there 
—even if you have to lie to do it. The Museum authorities are very 
straightforward about their ‘‘ restoring.” Where they have built a ten-foot 
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mud-squinch out of a couple of vertebre anda knee-joint, they are most 
careful to admit that a part of the exhibit is Brum goods. But you have to 
look on some of the wonders with the eye of faith all the same, trustfully 
hoping that the ‘‘restorer’’ has resisted the temptation to restore what never 
existed. I take it that a temptation of this kind must always be present. 
After a restorer has built up a pre-historic mammal according to facts, and 
finds that he has a clear hundredweight of modelling-clay left on hand, he 
must feel pained to think that all that residue must be wasted. It seems to 
me that he might as well fatten up the limbs of his model a little, and hitch 
a pair of wings on it, and trust to the future researches of science to justify 
his enthusiasm for the cause. No doubt the mere exhibition of dry bones 
is best in the interests of true science, but in order to attract the public you 
have got to string the bones together and construct an animal large enough 
to make people laugh. Professional biologists may be moved to tears at 
the spectacle of a Mammoth’s shoulder-blade or the knuckle-end of a fossil 
Wart-Hog, but the intelligent public want the whole hog, as it were, and the 
Museum people are shrewd enough to see that the goods are supplied to 
order. 

The paleontological department of the Museum contains a very choice 
collection of old bones, some in glass cases, others strung together in the 
shape of some animal belonging to the very dead past. ‘Sidney Smith once 
expressed the wish, on a very hot day, that he could take off his skin and 
sit in his bones. In this department, Smith’s wish is carried into effect as 
regards several large specimens of the brute creation, and apparently 
the remains are so susceptible to cold that it is necessary to have the room 
warmed with a heating apparatus. At least, I suppose the apparatus has 
been started for the sake of the bones. On the occasion of my tour 
of inspection I was the only visitor, and I can hardly believe. that 
the apparatus was put into going order for my sole benefit. Near the door 
is avery fine skeleton of the Mastodonus Americanus. Being American, it is, 
naturally, rather tall. I cannot give the size in feet and inches, as 
visitors are not allowed to measure up the specimens for themselves 
You have to take the figures as given by the authorities on appli- 
cation, and, unfortunately, I omitted to apply. I asked the attendant 
if he knew the size of the Mastodon in round numbers; but he could not 
say. He told me he did not know the figures, but he knew the skeleton was 
pretty big. As I stood and looked at it, I remarked the same peculiarity 
about it myself. Speaking roughly, I should say that the Mastodon in life 
was about as big as a large elephant. _If this comparison does not convey 
a clear impression of magnitude to you, I think you should use a larger 
elephant and then see how the sum works out. I observed with regret that 
the Mastodon’s tail had been docked by the party who had kept it for a pet 
in its lifetime, which seems to indicate that the practice of docking must be 
tolerably ancient. The remains were found in a pleistocene deposit in 
Missouri, thus showing the large creature to have belonged to a fairly 
recent era. The pleistocene period is the latest that the geological digger 
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considers when he starts rooting in the earth for relics of yesterday and the 
day before. The history of the earth is all spread out in layers underneath 
us, and to the experienced eye those layers are labelled and dated. All you 
have to do is to dig down through the several layers and, by degrees, you 
come upon remains of animals in the order ofcreation. And after you have 
struck the last stratum, you come to nothing—that well-known plastic 
substance out of which the world was made. Readers who wish to pursue 
this fascinating study further are referred to my great work on the 
Relation of the Invertebrata to the Drink Question. 

I observe that in their catalogue the Museum people speak of the 
Mastodon as having been phytophagous in its eating habits. This seems to 
me to be a rather harsh term to use towards one whose only offence was 
that he had adopted the vegetarian system of diet. Considering that the 
poor creature is dead, it seems to me to be a pity to speak of it in this 
severe way, even though its politics were not the same as our own. The 
Mastodon appears to have been an inoffensive creature, and never fought 
until the other fellow pushed first. Its love of peace arose from the fact 
that, in anything of the nature of a business-like tussle, there was so much 
of it exposed to the enemy at one time; and, while it was mowing down the 
opposition with its front half, the other end of it could be skewered through 
with comparative ease. Pre-historic men would go out to chase a Mastodon 
with no other weapon than a flint spear, and frequently came back from the 
fun alive. Owing to the creature’s large size, our forefathers had to hunt 
him in instalments, killing a part of him every day, until he was all dead. 
I cannot quote any authority for this statement at the moment, but those 
who enjoy my personal friendship know that I am not a man who would 
wantonly deceive. The Museum catalogue says that the Mastodon ground 
his food with his molar teeth, and I heartily endorse this statement. I have 
always steadfastly refused to believe that he ground his food with his ears or 
his feet. 

Another remarkable exhibit in this department is the Cervus giganteus, 
the French name for a gigantic deer. The peculiarity of the animal was that 
on a small, ten-pound head he had to carry the best part of a hundredweight 
of antlers. To have to go about all the time with huge antlers of this sort 
on one’s head must be pretty nearly as bad as worrying through life on an 
insufficient income. I learn of this poor creature’s death without surprise. 
It is not astounding to learn that he is no more, as if he had been any 
more, he would probably have died from shock, and would be dead anyway. 
The careworn look upon his skull seems to show that he felt keenly the way 
Nature had handled him. The female specimen, which is standing beside 
him, nude to the bone, wears no antlers, and is still smiling to indicate her 
triumph in this respect. It really seems as if these women had had the 
best of the bargain all along the line ; and down in the jelly-fish stage of 
life, when the sexes were united in one slab of living matter, 1 bet it was 
the male half that had to get up and handle the baby at nights. 

Then there is the Megatherium. A cast of the skeleton of this pleasing 
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creature is placed upon a stand distinguished by the letter O ; while beside 
it is a skeleton of the Mylodon, on a stand marked OO. I think, however, 
that OO! is a very inadequate way of announcing these remarkable exhibits. 
It seems to me that nothing short of a little mild profanity would meet the 
case, and I commend the suggestion to the authorities. The Megatherium 
is shown as having reared-up on its hind legs, and the extent of the rear-up 
is a clear eighteen feet. If you had one of these animals for a pet, and 
trained it to take pieces of sugar from your hand, you would have to feed 
it from the first-floor window if you wanted to see the thing through 
successfully. The cast has been built up from the actual bones, which are 
buried in a glass case against the wall. It is understood that the credit for 
this pleasing bit of work belongs to the late Professor Owen, who apparently 
stood by while the casting was going on, and stopped the work when the 
Megatherium’s head began to scrape the ceiling. It seems to me that if the 
Professor had had a bigger room at his disposal, he could have run up 
an Eiffel Tower Megatherium as easily as not. The Professor is said to 
have once remarked that he could tell, by looking at a single bone, precisely 
what kind of an animal it belonged to; and, if necessary, he could build up 
a sample for inspection. A man with a colossal fund of knowledge like 
that could take the wish-bone of a pre-historic fowl and make a two- 
hundred pound speckled doo-doo of it with one hand. 

There is a certain touch of pathos about the bones of the Zpyornis, the 
gigantic bird of Madagascar, now, alas, no more. I trust you will not think 
I wish to play upon your emotions with this mild lamentation, because, of 
course, death comes to all, soon or late, and when the old man with the 
scythe is scooping anything in, it might as well be an Epyornis as a 
prominent politician or a fellow-Christian. The pathetic part of the exhibit 
is the single, motherless egg which lies in a case near the bones of its 
considerably departed parent. This egg is a really straight line of goods. 
It measures two feet six inches round the waist, and it is guaranteed to hold 
about five quarts. If, in the days when this bird flourished, there were any 
misguided mummers touring with Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” they must have 
had a really rousing time before an audience disposed to be saucy. An 
egg like that would be a factor for good in our political life, beside which 
even the Nonconformist conscience would look debilitated and thin. An 
aggressive orator on the Temperance question, who was suddenly swatted on 
the necktie with five standard quarts of liquid embryology, could be closured 
with a single splash. 

Quite a perplexing marvel in the old-bone line is the skeleton of a 
Sea-cow. To a man like myself, who has never seen anything more 
wonderful in this direction than a two-headed calf, the sea-cow comes with 
rather a shock. It is about twenty feet long, and nearly half of it is long. 
bony tail. It is not the kind of tail that the ordinary cow of commerce 
swishes placidly from side to side in the fly season; but it is a nubbly tail 
that looks as if it could swish a man into a fatal illness every time it swung 
on its hinges. I should be sorry, however, to convey the impression that | 
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doubted the Museum people in any way over their cow. I know the 
skeleton has the appearance of having been cooked up out of some 
rhinoceros bones judiciously mingled with human remains; but the museum 
people are bound to glue the pieces together as they find them, even if the 
result, as a whole, should look funny enough to kill. There are no more sea- 
cows now. A specimen has not been seen alive since 1782, and its friends 
have now abandoned all hope of meeting it again in this vale of tears. 

The visitor to the Museum must not, however, spend too much time in 
the bone department. He should come out again into the large centre hall 
and watch the mothers of families sitting on the benches and producing 
from a piece of newspaper or a red pocket-handkerchief the mid-day meal 
for the children who are playing hide and seek around a glass case of rare 
and valuable exhibits. I think the Museum people would display a nice 
feeling if they supplied tables in front of these benches, as it must be very 
awkward to have to divide a pie into six equal portions by holding it down 
on your knees with one hand and operating on it with the other. 

The galleries upstairs contain what is practically a dead Zoo. The 
animals are all in cages, just as you may see them in the Zoological 
Gardens ; but it is never feeding-time here. Indeed, it would obviously be 
a work of supererogation to offer food to animals that are already stuffed. 
(If the preceding sentence is held right-end-up and read in a good light, it 
will be found to contain ‘03 of flighty humour which may be freely taken 
without danger.) There is a very fine specimen of a roaring lion in this 
department, though the roar has unfortunately been lost during the 
taxiderming. The noble creature is represented as standing with its head 
proudly erect, and its tail ready to ascend as the roar gains in volume, but 
the roar will never come off. Besides the lion, there are tigers and monkeys 
and all the usual outfit for a first-class menagerie ; but everything is very 
dead all the time. The stuffed giraffe is a very fine specimen, and the 
management have thoughtfully placed by its side a complete skeleton as 
evidence that their exhibit is genuine goods and not a mere freak invented 
by the stuffer in his leisure time. There is also a very fine collection of 
human skulls, most of them smiling broadly all the time as if to suggest 
that it is a very amusing thing to be dead. 

This stuffed Zoo is very interesting in its way, but, as long as the real 
thing is available, it is not likely to get its full share of patronage. When 
all the wild animals of the earth have been shot out of existence by sportive 
travellers, the Natural History Museum will receive the attention it 
deserves ; but, until then, I think its chief value will lie in its relics of extinct 
monstrosities that have been put together partly from memory and partly 
from tertiary deposits. 
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‘“ROBESPIERRE” AT THE LYCEUM. 


By WaLrer EMANUEL. 


ILLUSTRATION BY SIDNEY SIME. 


career, resigned the position of judge rather than send a.prisoner 
to the guillotine. Later, seeing his mistake, he devoted the rest of 
his life to rectifying the error. 

That is what history tells us of Robespierre. 

But the Drama tells us something quite different. 

According to Monsieur Sardou, Robespierre was really rather a nice man. 

The play was written especially for the Lyceum and England, and it is 
from a sense of patriotism, no doubt, that Monsieur Sardou has done what 
he has done for his countryman. We used to think that every Frenchman, 
except Robespierre, was gallant. Monsieur Sardou will away with the 
exception. He does not deny that the game of ‘‘ Heads you lose”’ was 
Robespierre’s hobby. He insists, however, that he was, at the same time, 
‘kind to ladies.” Monsieur Sardou revolutionises the revolutionary. 

Love, in a word, is the dominant note of ‘‘Robespierre.” The Lyceum 
stage does not run blood, and my local butcher who saw the piece was 
disappointed with it. 

When the curtain rises, we are confronted with a nook in the Forest of 
Montmorency, and the saying, ‘‘ Une femine est au fond de chaque paysage,” 
comes literally true. For there behold Clarisse de Malugon and her niece, 
Marie Thérése—two Royalist ladies in retreat. Clarisse anxiously awaits 
her son, Olivier, who loves Marie. Olivier arrives, and is embraced and 
embraces. To them then enters Benjamin Vaughan, of the English House 
of Commons, who has come thither to meet Robespierre. To his surprise, 
he happens on his old friend, Clarisse de Malugon. To this lady and her 
late husband he had supplied shelter in England when they had been forced 
to fly their native land. Clarisse relates how, once again, owing to the 
Revolution, she is in concealment, living in a cottage close by under the 
name of Durand. And then she goes on to explain how Durand should be 
pronounced “‘ Do-wrong ’’—for, in an outburst of candour, Clarisse, before 
discussing her future, decides to enlighten Vaughan as to her past. 
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At this point, there is a rustle in the audience, caused by mothers 
sending all daughters under thirty out of the theatre. 

Then the play proceeds. 

Clarisse’s father, it appears, had had a private secretary. This private 
secretary, it would further appear, had been gallant to Clarisse. Hence, 
Olivier. 

“Liberté! Egalité! Maternité!”’ had cried this private secretary. 
Satisfied with the performance of a patriotic duty to a country with a 
dwindling population, he had clean forgotten to marry Clarisse. Subse- 
quently, good Monsieur de Malugon had given her the protection of his 
name. 

The name of the private secretary—I see no reason why I should shield 
him—was Maximilien Robespierre. Therefore the play. 

Soon, sauntering down a path, picking flowers, behold a mysterious 
stranger. We note his walk, and feel sure ; we hear him speak, and are all 
but certain ; we glance at our playbill, and our suspicions are confirmed— 
it is Robespierre ! 

Robespierre once on the stage, the de Malucons prove to be of a retiring 
disposition. Benjamin Vaughan remains and discloses his mission. He is 
there, he explains, on behalf of His Majesty’s Opposition. On hearing this, 
Robespierre looks at him sympathetically, for he himself has had a little 
success in that line. Vaughan then goes on to declare that he was deputed 
by Fox to offer his assistance ir. the appointment of the Dauphin as King 
and Robespierre as Regent. Robespierre laughs the proposition to scorn. 
Brer Fox had thought he was going to get the better of Brer Rabid, but he 
was mistaken. 

“Sir,” said Robespierre, in effect, ‘you forget that I am the 
Incorruptible. And, besides, nothing less than a kingship would satisfy me. 
There has been an Emperor Maximilian: why not a King Maximilien?” 

Robespierre bids Benjamin Vaughan good day. 

Thereupon spies report that Vaughan had previously been seen speaking 
to two ladies. That meant, no doubt, that Robespierre’s enemies would 
hear of the interview. ‘‘ Arrest them at once,” says Robespierre. 

The next Act transports us to the courtyard of the prison of Port Libre. 
This is, perhaps, the most telling scene in the play. Gaily-dressed lords 
and ladies and children are gathered there, chatting and playing, while they 
await their sentence of death. It is a picture by Flameng come to life. 
The dresses are exquisite, and one begins to think that the piece would 
have been more aptly named “‘ Robes-et-modes-pierre.” It is interesting to 
note the different ways in which the various prisoners are affected by their 
approaching doom. Most are cheerful; some few are depressed. The 
cheerful ones, to pass the time, play all manner of games, and, with the 
help of a few tables and chairs, even go so far as to arrange a mock 
guillotine scene—which, somehow, quite fails to restore the spirits of the 
depressed ones. The fun, however, ceases on the arrival of the Recorder. 
He at once proceeds to business. Roll-call in hand, he reads out the list of 
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the day, and the scene as each victim says farewell to his friends is most 
touching. To mention but one incident. Two men have the same name. 
Which shall go to the scaffold? The one asks the other, ‘Are you 
married?” ‘‘ Wife and two children,’’ comes the answer. ‘‘ Then I will 
go,” says the first. The other had suffered sufficiently. 

The next tableau represents the Féte of the Supreme Being in the 
Place de la Concorde. Robespierre’s ambition has been rising. At first, 
he would have been content to be King; now he has designs on a higher 
position. For this féte is Robespierre’s féte. At the foot of the statue of 
Reason (who turns her back on him, it shovld be noticed), he is to make his 
great speech. But he has been reckoning without Olivier. On the previous 
day, Olivier had visited the prison of Port Libre into which his mother and 
sweetheart had been thrown, and he had been goaded to madness by what 
he saw there. To-day, therefore, he appears at the féte as a spoil-fun. He 
points out to the assembled multitude that Robespierre is really not at all a 
desirable person—he even goes as far as to interrupt the Dictator’s speech 
with uncomplimentary remarks. Robespierre, not unnaturally annoyed at 
this, orders the young man’s arrest. The wise father does not know his son 
any more than the unwise son knows his father. 

They are to meet, though. Robespierre is lodging at the house of the 
Citizen Duplay. In the next scene we intrude on the family circle. 
Considering Robespierre is an ascetic, there seems to be a fairly large 
number of nice-looking girls hanging around. But we will let that pass. 
The dramatist once more proves to our satisfaction that his hero 
is not the bloodthirsty creature we have been imagining. So far from it 
that, when he hears the news-boys in the street below bawling, ‘‘ List of the 
condemned! List of the condemned!” he orders the casement tc be shut, 
as the sounds jar on him. He prefers to listen to Mademoiselle Duplay 
singing to hima love-song of hisown composition. Afterwards, the talk turns 
on the regrettable incident at the féte, and Robespierre, by way of providing 
a little amusement for the Duplay family, orders the brawler to be brought 
before him. So Olivier appears in the company of his warders. He is 
obstinate, and refuses to divulge his name. Thereupon Robespierre 
searches a bag that was found at Olivier’s lodgings, and finds in it a letter 
that reveals the fact that he is in the presence of his son. Then follows a 
scene in which there is the possibility of much pathos. Ultimately, 
Olivier, through inadvertence, discloses the whereabouts of his mother and 
sweetheart. Horrified at the thought that he has delivered them up to 
Robespierre—for he still does not know that it is his father—he faints. In 
that state Robespierre has him re-conducted to prison, for, to have pardoned 
his traducer would have been to arouse the suspicions of his enemies. 

He, however, at once causes Clarisse and her niece to be conveyed to a 
place of safety in the Rue de Martroy. There he re-visits Clarisse after 
twenty years. This scene is interesting by reason of the fact that it 
explains how the Revolution came about. It seems that, upon discovering 
that Robespierre had wronged his daughter, the old aristocrat kicked the 
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young man out of the house, and this caused Robespierre to dislike 
aristocrats. Really, one cannot be too careful. 

Clarisse entreats Robespierre to save their son. This he promises to do. 
Olivier, however, has been removed, and Robespierre’s efforts to trace him 
are of no avail. In the course of his quest, he enters the prison of the 
Conciergerie at night time. There he is left alone while the guard goes in 
search of the prisoner, and, while alone, he sees things. In fact, he gets a 
Roland for an Olivier. Instead of meeting his son, he is confronted by the 
ghosts of Madame Roland and others of his victims, and is frightened by 
them. I suppose it was necessary to have something in the piece to amuse 
children. I can think of no other reason for this scene, in which Sir Henry 
Irving run about and yaps like a dog. I am sure it must have tired poor 
Sir Henry. It certainly bored me. 

We are now nearing the end. The last scene but one takes us to a _ 
room of the Committee of Public Safety. The members who have met 
there do not love Robespierre. They even have the bad taste to talk 
against him behind his back. For the first time one begins to feel a little 
sympathy for Robespierre—by force of contrast. Robespierre, anyhow, 
was clean. These men—well, one feels sure not one of them could ever 
meet with Marat’s fate, and be killed in a bath. Robespierre, it now 
transpires, has lately been cutting old friends—with the guillotine—and 
those present to-day do not feel inclined to lose their heads over him, 
however much their personal appearance might be improved by it. In 
short, they had come to the conclusion that it would save them all a deal of 
anxiety if someone were to make Robespierre an angel. At this point, 
Olivier enters—he had been confined in a room above—and declares stoutly 
there is no job he would like better. 

So all troop off to the Hall of the National Convention. This, the last 
scene of all, is a very fine one. The unconventional Convention is in a 
state of tumult. Robespierre is there—at bay before his rivals, and things 
look D. black for the C. green. One member after another scrambles, 
with a nice sense of propriety, into the dock, and impassioned diatribes are 
hurled at the Dictator. Five times does he attempt to reply, and five times 
is he howled down by the Booer Convention. Speech fails him at last. 
“The blood of Danton chokes you!” cries Garnier. The excitement is now 
intense, for there is a possibility of no fewer than two parricides, and 
newspaper men look on greedily. Olivier is ready to shoot Robespierre, 
and Lawrence Irving is preparing to knife Sir Henry. Then somebody 
shouts, ‘‘ Vote his arrest.” This is acclaimed as a happy thought. It is 
commonly said that there is no rest for the wicked. There was arrest, 
however, for Robespierre, for the Convention votes it almost unanimously. 
Robespierre, however, is too quick for them. He meanly robs them of their 
triumph. Before they can drag him off, he defies history and shoots himself. 
Clarisse and her niece thereupon rush in and weep over him, and Olivier 
learns that it is his Dreadful Dad. 

Such is the play. ‘‘ Much Sardou about Something,” it might be called. 
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It is not a great play, but it is an interesting one. There are sixty-nine 
speaking parts in it, but very few telling ones. Robespierre himself 
certainly fails to convince. Still, that may not be the dramatist’s fault. It 
may be Robespierre’s—or, if it be not blasphemous to say so—it may be the 
actor’s. If I were asked what I thought of the acting as a whole, I think 
I should say, ‘‘ Well, Irving and Ellen Terry are popular favourites, Kyrle 
Bellew is exceedingly beautiful, and some of the others really act very 
nicely.” 

And yet, perhaps, that would be scarcely just. History declares that 
Robespierre was better at talking than acting. So, after all, Sir Henry 
may have realised him. 


A MARE'’S NEST. 


By Cxarence Rook. 


a ND isn’t Gerald with you?” asked Agatha Forbes of Dollie 
A Pakenham, as they met at the Supper Club. 

““Oh, no,” said Dollie. ‘It’s such dreadfully bad form now-a- 

days to go about with your own husband. Captain Greville 

brought me. There he is, over there. Gerald is—well, I don’t know 
where Gerald is. Probably playing whist at:his club.” 

“Come and sit by me, dear,” said Agatha Forbes, drawing Dollie down 
by her side. 

Agatha Forbes was a widow ; she may have been thirty in the morning, 
but at night she was six-and-twenty. She had finished her romance three 
years ago, and showed no disposition, as yet, for asequel. And she usually 
had plenty of advice for young married women. 

‘“‘T suppose Gerald doesn’t mind your amusing yourself without him,” 
she said. 

Dollie raised her eyebrows contemptuously, and glanced over at where 
Captain Greville was standing. 

‘*Oh, Bobbie Greville’s as safe as a 1 bishop,” she said, 

‘I wonder,” said Agatha Forbes, reflectively, ‘‘that you’re not a little 
uneasy about a good-looking husband like Gerald. Heaps of women are in 
love with him. They can't help it.’ 

‘My dear Agatha, what do you mean?” asked Dollie. ‘You don't 
really think that Gerald——” 

‘Oh, I haven’t heard anything in particular,” said Agatha Forbes. 

Dollie looked at her closely. ‘‘ I’ve never had any reason to suspect— 
anything,” she said. 

‘‘And that’s the most suspicious circumstance,” said Agatha Forbes. 
‘‘It’s just the men you don’t suspect that require the most careful watching. 
And it’s as well to be prepared.” 

‘I'd never forgive Gerald,” said Dollie. 

Agatha Forbes laughed as Captain Greville came across the room. 

‘‘T’ve been giving Dollie some advice on her duty as a wife,” she said. 

Captain Greville looked at her stolidly and pulled his moustache. 

‘Oh, she’s all right,” he said. 

An hour later Dollie reached home—the Pakenhams lived in Cadogan 
Square. Gerald had not yet returned, and Dollie stood in the middle of 
the drawing-room and stamped her foot. It was the first time she had 
noticed that she and her husband did not invariably coincide on the 
doorstep. 
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‘Cat!’ she muttered to herself. ‘I wonder what she meant.” 

Then Dollie began to put two and two together, and the process was an 
uncomfortable one. She had a handsome husband; Gerald was certainly 
one of the best-looking men in London. There were many hours in the 
day during which she had not the least idea what Gerald was doing. He 
was charming when they were together. But, in London, a husband and 
wife go their own ways, and the Broad Road, as Dollie knew, was accessible 
and afforded easy travelling. Only the other evening, Gerald had pleaded 
another engagement when she wanted him to take her to a theatre. What 
was that engagement ? 

By half-past one, when Gerald returned, the pin-prick of suspicion 
administered by Agatha Forbes had festered, and Dollie had begun to 
regard herself as an injured wife. Gerald merely remarked that he had been 
to see a man who lived in The Albany, and hadn’t noticed how the time 
was going. Dollie received the explanation coldly. 

‘*A man who lives in The Albany!” she thought, contemptuously, as 
her maid brushed her hair. ‘‘ I don’t believe men do live in The Albany.” 

For the next few days Dollie continued to put two and two together, and 
the mere fact that she did not know what her husband was doing increased 
her suspicions. 

‘Supposing Agatha Forbes was in love with him herself,” she reflected. 
“* Now, I wonder.” 

She even hurried down in the morning to inspect the outsides of 
Gerald’s letters. But these told her nothing, except that Gerald had 
correspondents whom she could not identify. 

It was not until they had gone down to Holmdale, Gerald Pakenham’s 
place in Berkshire, that she could place her hand on any definite reason for 
suspicion, and then her eyes were opened with startling suddenness. 

Dollie was very much bored, and was lying on a sofa in her room, the 
room which overlooked the gravel drive. She was trying to eke out a 
tedious day with a novel—for the horse she usually rode had gone lame for 
the second time in a month, and Gerald would not let her mount any of the 
others. Moreover, her bicycle was punctured badly, and had gone in to 
Reading to be mended. The sound of footsteps on the gravel below 
brought her to the window. Leaning idly out, she saw her husband 
walking beneath with Captain Greville, who had come to stay for the 
week-end. 

~‘The most charming creature I ever saw,’ Gerald was saying. 
‘‘ Carries herself like a duchess.” 

Dollie leaned further out of the window, and strained her ears. But 
the two men were already out of earshot. 

‘““Where did you pick her up?” asked Greville, as they came again 
under the window. 

‘Quite by chance,” replied Gerald. ‘‘ Fell in love with her at once. 
I happened one day to go into——”’ 

Dollie rapped out a little oath—quite a mild one—as her husband’s 
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voice died away in the distance. The two men were walking slowly, linked 
arm in arm, and only an occasional sentence or two of their conversation 
reached Dollie as they passed beneath her. 

‘* Of course, the point is,”’ Gerald was saying, ‘“‘that Dollie musn’t see 
anything of her. But I don’t think she’s got wind of it. I’ve made 
arrangements for putting her 

“In that empty cottage by the mill-pond,” said Dollie, viciously, to 
herself. 

“Well, I’ll send you a wire when she’s coming,” was the next 
sentence Dollie heard from Captain Greville, ‘‘and you must meet her 
at Reading.” 

‘‘Awfully good of you, old chap,” said Gerald. 

“Not at all,” said Greville. ‘‘ It’s just my line.” 

‘Beast!’ said Dollie to the Virginia creeper about the window. 

“And not a word to the wife,” said Gerald. ‘‘ Don’t give the show 
away.” 

“Trust me,” said Greville. 

“Brute,” said Dollie. 

Dollie found the next few days very difficult to get through. Most ot 
the time she pleaded a headache. But just before Captain Greville went 
back to town, she determined to have it out with him. And _ her 
opportunity came after breakfast when she found herself alone with him 
in the dining-room. 

‘* Bobbie,” she said, ‘‘ you ought to be my friend.” 

“I am,” said Captain Greville, being a man of few words. 

‘* Who is this woman—this woman that Gerald is—mixed up with ? 

Captain Greville stared. 

“Oh! I know,” said Dollie. ‘I heard you talking about her the 
other day—the most charming creature he ever saw—and he’s going to 
bring her down here.” 

‘* Eavesdropping, eh?” said Captain Greville. 

**T couldn’t help it,” said Dollie. ‘‘ Now, tell me who she is. What is 
her name ?”’ 

Captain Greville looked stolidly at Dollie. 

“You won’t say I told you?” 

Dollie shook her head. 

“* Winnie.” 

‘*And her other name? ”’ 

““T don’t know.” 

“IT suppose they haven’t any other names—those women. And she’s 
coming—here ? ”’ 

Captain Greville nodded. 

‘‘Oh, what am I to do?” cried Dollie, as she dropped her head among 
the breakfast cups. 

Captain Greville walked to the window, and then back again. 

‘‘There’s no occasion to fret,’ he said. ‘‘ Gerald’s all serene.” 


” 
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«Men are such brutes,” said Dollie. 

Gerald Pakenham noticed during the next few days a certain coldness 
in his wife’s demeanour. But Dollie was variable; and her husband was 
accustomed to wait for a change of domestic weather. He was out all day 
with his gun, and Dollie maintained an attitude of watchful reserve. 
When the bicycle came back, with its puncture mended, she rode over to 
the mill-pond cottage on a tour of inspection. There were signs of an 
unexpected occupant. When she questioned her husband, he said it was a 
dressmaker from Reading who wanted to start a village connection. 
Which, of course, Dollie did not believe fora moment. And she was quite 
determined to run the mysterious Winnie to earth, though she had not 
decided what to do with her when she had found her. 

It was even more suspicious when Gerald one day received a telegram 
at lunch—a telegram which he read, and pushed under his plate. After 
lunch, he crushed the telegram in his hand and threw it into the fireplace. 
When he had left the room on his way to the stables, Dollie went for that 
telegram, which had escaped the fire, and, unfolding it, ascertained that 
‘*she ’—Winnie, of course—was coming from town that afternoon. 

“‘ This,” said Dollie to herself, ‘‘is the last straw.” 

Half an hour later, the dog-cart drew up to the hall-door, and Gerald 
got in and drove away. Tears of rage were in Dollie’s eyes as she 
watched him. 

Then she thought of her bicycle. Within ten minutes she had changed 
her skirt and was speeding along the undulating road that leads to Reading. 
A sudden impulse caused her to turn aside to the mill-pond cottage. 
Muslin curtains appeared in the windows; and in the plot of ground in 
front one of the Holmdale gardeners was at work. Dollie dismounted ; and 
the gardener, looking up, came forward and touched his hat. 

‘“‘Has the new tenant come yet?” she asked, leaning upon her bicycle 
and looking critically at the cottage windows. 

‘Not yet, ma’am,” replied the gardener. ‘‘I believe she is expected 
this afternoon. The light cart has just gone into Reading for her things.” 

Dollie’s eyebrows contracted. 

“Let me see; what is her name?” she asked. ‘‘ Winnie—Winnie 
something, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘‘Smith, ma’am,” said the gardener. ‘I didn’t know her other name.” 

“Yes, that’s it,’ said Dollie, nodding to the man. 

‘“‘ Smith, indeed!” she said to herself, as she mounted her bicycle. “I 
daresay.” 

The delay at the cottage had made her late, and she rode at a great 
pace into Reading, though the turmoil of her feelings prevented her feeling 
the exertion. As she pedalled up to the station she suddenly saw her 
husband coming out. Captain Greville was with him. The apparition 
disconcerted her, and, forgetting to dismount in time, she dashed into the 
kerb and plunged headlong into a pile of luggage. 

Gerald picked her up, and Captain Greville looked to the bicycle. 

3C2 
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‘* My dear girl, what does this mean ? ” asked Gerald. 

Dollie stood rubbing her elbow, and looking resentfully at the luggage 
on which she had fallen. A label caught her eye; on it was written— 
““Miss Smith, Mill Pond Cottage, Holmdale, Reading.” 

‘““T wanted to see if she had come,” said Dollie, pointing to the label. 

“‘She—oh! the dressmaker ?” said Gerald, looking rather puzzled. 

“‘Dressmaker!”’ exclaimed Dollie. ‘‘ Gerald, can you look me in the 
face and tell me that this—this Winnie is a dressmaker, and nothing else ? " 

“Winnie!” said Gerald, looking from his wife to Greville, who was 
getting very red in the face. ‘‘ Why, how did you find out ie 

‘How could I help finding out ?”’ said Dollie, nodding her head fiercely 
at her husband. ‘Js she a dressmaker ? ” 

‘Is she, Bobbie?” said Gerald, turning to Captain Greville. 

‘T should say not,” said Greville. 

‘‘And she’s young—and pretty, I suppose,”’ said Dollie. 

‘¢ She’s both,” said Gerald. 

«* And—and—you may as well confess it—you’re supporting her?” 

‘‘That is my intention,” said her husband. 

‘“Bobbie, it’s disgraceful of you to laugh like that,” cried Dollie, 
stamping her foot. For Captain Greville seemed inclined to treat the 
matter as a joke. ‘“‘And when you wink at Gerald you look like a—a 
costermonger.”’ 

“‘T say, Dollie,” said Gerald, “‘ people will think there’s something up 
inaminute. You see, I didn’t expect you to turn up, and—well, in fact, I 
think if you’re not hurt sd 

‘Hurt! Oh,no! I’mnothurt. Not in the very least. .No doubt it’s 
only what every wife has to put up with. But J shan’t.” 

“Tf you’re not hurt,” continued Gerald, ‘I should say it would be a 
good idea for you to spin along back to Holmdale. I shall there nearly as 
soon as you are.” 

Dollie looked from Gerald to Captain Greville, and back again to Gerald. 
They turned uneasy glances over their shoulders. 

‘‘Tam in the way—naturally,” she said. ‘‘ Captain Greville, give me 
my bicycle, please.” 

‘‘ Nothing broken, I think,” said Greville, as he wheeled the machine 
into position by the kerb. 

- Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Dollie, as she mounted and rode off. 
“« Not even if it’s my heart,’’ she added to herself. 

“You didn’t give a very first-rate explanation,” said Greville, when the 
two men were left alone. 

“ Whenever I try to explain anything, I make a muddle of it, and so I 
never try,” said Gerald. 

“Ah! here’s the young lady,” said Greville, turning to meet her. 
“‘ Lucky the wife missed her.” 

Dollie did not appear at dinner that evening. But, at about eleven, 
Gerald Pakenham came into the billiard-room, where Greville was practising 
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strokes, and remarked that his wife had announced her intention of leaving 
for town on the following day. 

Greville had just brought off a wonderful cannon, and invited Gerald's 
approval. 

“I can’t help thinking it’s rather hard lines on her,” said Gerald, 
ignoring the cannon. 

“T know very little about women,” said Greville, contemplating the lie 
of the balls, ‘‘ but I fancy you’ll find it pay in the end.” 

The two men played billiards until twelve-thirty ; and, as they parted 
for the night, Greville turned to his host and said: 

“Nine o’clock. I wouldn’t miss the meeting for the world.” 

Dollie was up early the next morning, and spent an hour or so in looking 
up the things she meant to take away with her. At half-past eight a maid 
knocked at her door and said that her husband wished particularly to see 
her as soon as possible. Dollie dressed herself with scrupulous care, and 
came down to the breakfast-room with her nose in the air. 

Gerald stood at the door. 

“Well?” said Dollie, stiffly. 

For answer, Gerald caught her round the waist and led her to the hall- 
door. 

‘‘T want to introduce you to Winnie,” he said. 

Winnie was standing restlessly in charge of a groom. 

‘« Smartest little mare I could find,” said Gerald, ‘‘and many happy 
returns of the day, dear.” 

Dollie stepped on to the gravel walk and put her hand on the mare’s 
neck. 

‘* And the—the dressmaker ?” she said, turning to the hall-door. 

‘Well, Winnie isn’t a dressmaker,” said Gerald, ‘‘and poor old Miss 
Smith isn’t—well—scarcely——” 

“ Hullo! Good morning. Want to jump on Winnie ?” said Captain 
Greville, from the door. 

Dollie stood with her hand on the mare’s neck and looked from her 
husband to Captain Greville. 

“It’s awfully nice of you, Gerald,’’ she said, ‘‘ but—but why didn’t you 
tell me before ?”’ 

Gerald Pakenham and Captain Greville wagged their heads at one 
another. 

“ You men are awfully mean,” said Dollie. 


THE IDLER’S CLUB. 
“SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS.” 


BY ANDREW LANG, 
SIR WALTER BESANT, 
C. KENNETT BURROW, 
H. D. LOWRY, 

S. L. BENSUSAN, AND 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


“ SPIRITUAL experiences” I have none, and of them I 

Andrew Lang speaks of have no personal knowledge. The word “spirits” or 
the bias of the “thorough- ‘‘ spiritual” begs the question. That singular and, so 
going Sceptic.” far, inexplicable human experiences occur, and that they 
are universally diffused in all countries and stages of 

culture, from the Australian black fellow to modern Prime Ministers, | 
am persuaded. But to attribute these experiences to “spirits” is to adopt 
the philosophy of the black fellow aforesaid. It is certain, and not 
denied by Science, but affirmed, that we may have hallucinations of the 
senses—may see, hear, touch, or smell things, persons, sounds, and odours not 
present. To the extent of seeing, and speaking to, persons not present, my 
experience does go, but why suppose that “ spirits’”” were concerned? I don’t; 
though I think it not impossible that a distant person’s mind or brain somehow 
affected my own by akind of wireless telegraphy. Whether or not such a process 
—the direct production of hallucination by the action of one mind on another— 
is possible, remains in doubt, though I understand that Sir William Crooke does 
not doubt it. That the process, if it exists, most frequently occurs in crises such 
as accident or death, is the opinion of the Committee of the Psychical Society 
which examined (among other materials) a set of 17,000 replies to questions. 
Some years ago, Mr. Clodd, the President of the Folk Lore Society, asked: ‘“ Does 
anyone in his senses believe that, had this evidence been sifted au fond bya 
Committee of the Royal Society, or of the Folk Lore Society, such a conclusion 

: would have been reached ?” 

I prefer the Royal Society! Mr. Clodd, in a later essay on the subject, made, 
and confessed to, such glaring errors of statement, that I do not care for 
‘‘ Bardolph’s Security,” or a committee of like-minded savants. 

Again, a German savant, Dr. Parish, criticising the Report of the Committee, 
made even more glaring errors of statement. Neither gentleman had read, with 
any approach to accuracy, the printed papers before him. The details of their 
blunders will be found in my book, “ The Making of Religion.” Mr. Clodd pre- 
ferred five thorough-going sceptics to the Committee, because the Committee was 
“biased.” As if sceptics were not biased! Mr. Clodd showed his bias, as did 
Dr. Parish, in the supercilious carelessness which led to the great, palpable 
errors in both of their criticisms. The Committee of five included at least 
three persons whose belief went little further than this: that there is a possible 
fleld of investigation. The “thorough-going sceptic” believes that there is no 
such possible field. That is his bias, and you may reckon how much his 
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examination is worth. It is most amusing to hear the “ thorough-going sceptics” 
complain of “ bias.” Nobody has so much bias as themselves. 

Enfin, for various reasons—the uniformity and diffusion of alleged “experiences” 
over all the world, my personal knowledge of the existence of rare and obscure 
faculties in certain persons, the evidence of highly-educated and even sceptical 
men and women of my friends, and so forth—!I am convinced that a large area of 
experiences, hastily called “ spiritual,” is open for investigation. I also think it 
probable that what are called “ hauntings,” belong to a region into which physical 
science is just beginning to penetrate. But that a “ghost,” or “wraith,” is a 
kind of attenuated, material being, ‘a spirit,” is a popular and even savage 
opinion for which I see no satisfactory evidence. One more word, “wit” (as 
Samuel Wesley says) “ may easily settle these problems, wisdom, hardly.” They 
are usually discussed by persons who have made no study of the subject, 
who are exhaustively ignorant of the subject, who are strongly biased, and, con- 
sequently, are either superstitious or facetious, and always entirely in the dark. 
O.e little fact, connected with odd, not with “spiritual” experiences, is worth 
noting. Scientific characters have suggested various substances (oil of vitrol, 
slum, or very diluted sulphuric acid) which, applied to the flesh, will enable Fijians, 
Japanese, Klings, and other races, to walk unharmed through fire Not one 
scientific character has made the experiment. 


* * * 


I would rather not speak about the subject of spirit 
manifestations. Itis avery serious subject —peculiarly open 
to fraud and pretensions ; connected with many mysterious 
qualities of the brain; and the cause of much doubt and misgiving. 


Sir Walter Besant prefers 
to remiin silent. 


* * * 


The subject for this month’s discussion is so big that | 
C. Kennett Burrow rather shrink from it, as | might from the exploitation of a 
is ready to strange world in a paragraph, or a new religion in a tract. In 
believe, this, as in so many other matters, that indefinable something 
which we call the modern spirit (of whose manifestations we 
are surer than of its essence) has chosen to be sceptical. I say “chosen” 
advisedly ; it is, I submit, not a matter of genuine conviction, but of mental 
attitude; almost of pose. We say, in effect, because we have not seen we cannot 
believe, which is a logical absurdity as old as the world. And not to believe 
becomes, in time, lack of power to believe, as an unused arm loses its strength. 
It is possible that such a faculty is best left to decay, but ignorance is no proof 
that knowledge is unattainable. 

Concerning this very matter Sir Thomas Browne wrote: ‘ Those that, to con- 
fute their incredulity, desire to see apparations, shall, questionless, never behold 
any, nor have the power to be so much as witches. The devil hath made them 
already in a heresy as capital as witchcraft ; and to appear to them were but to 
convert them.” Now, although I am not prepared to go so far as the author of the 
Religio Medici, who, further, says that such people are ‘a sort, not of infidels, but 
atheists,” yet it is pretty certain that they who go about to seek the appearances 
of spirits shall never find them. Incredulity is a fatal atmosphere, and conviction 
comes not of scorn. The attitude of the learner—the open mind, the simple 
spirit—are necessary ; even an apparition may choose his company, and would be 
as out of place at a City banquet as a copy of Theocritus in the hands of a 
coster. 

I speak as one ready to believe. My position is agnostic in the main; I 
neither affirm nor deny. I have, personally, been subject to no ‘ courteous 
revelations of spirits”; nor have my ears been assailed at midnight by fairy music; 
nor have I seen any diaphanous apparitions peering at me through the mystery 
of twilight. But this, even to myself, proves nothing, for I have friends who have 
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both seen and heard, and their testimony is quite as convincing as my lack of it. 
The matter cannot be dismissed as purely a thing of imagination, for the most 
imaginative people are not the most subject to visitations; they have their appari- 
tions, certainly, but not of this kind. Indeed, there is, at the back of nearly every 
man’s head, a sneaking conviction that he may be moving in a world peopled not only 
by children of flesh, and that some chance condition, some curious coalition of 
essences, may make him conscious of some other strange inhabitant. The “Oh, 
pooh!”’ of impatient disbelief means nothing, or, if anything, it indicates the 
beginning of that unpleasant chilliness of spine which the average man has not the 
courage to cultivate. 

Great towns are killing superstition, or what we are pleased to call super- 
stition, for the production of dangerous and less beautiful matters. But there 
are still places where the old beliefs flourish, beyond the reach of the Society for 
Psychical Research. In some parts of the West of England and particularly in the 
South and West of Ireland, these things are still part of the people’s life. They 
believe, and who shall go about to rob them of oe belief? They still hear 

. . rom far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 

Stay! Memory pricks! Once, in the South of Ireland, I saw the wheel-marks 
of the chariot of the headless coachman; right up the drive they came, past the 
house, and up a sheltering mountain which no mortal wheels could ever traverse. 
No, the remembrance does not make me smile, the more particularly as the pre- 
dicted catastrophe befell the family. 1 believed then, and, on my honour, I see no 
reason for disbelieving now. 

* ¢ * 


I have never had any reason to believe that I had been in 
H. D. Lowry communication with spirits, or, at least, no reason that remains of 
gives weight to-day. Once, however, they were always felt to be round 
an instance, = about me. I went, as a very small boy, to a day-school held in 
two huge rooms over the stables of a house that was otherwise unoccupied. 
The whole place was haunted, but the stables and the harness rooms were the 
worst, because they were dark, and you had to go through them to get up the 
wide, dark staircase to the school-room. It was here 1 performed an act of bravery I 
have never been able to admire sufficiently. Somehow or other the key was missing 
one morning, and could not be found. It was necessary to get into the ruined 
garden at the back of the house. A tiny window in the empty conservatory was 
opened, and then someone had to go in and traverse the haunted stables and 
open the door. I was the only pupil small enough to get through that window. 
I stipulated that several people should go round to be at the door as soon as | 
should have opened it, and then crept through the window, opened the glass- 
panelled door which led into the stable part of the place (which must have been 
curiously constructed, I now reflect) and made a dash for the door. Nothing 
happened. I saw nothing, and I heard nothing. The door opened easily enough, 
and I let in my comrades to the ordinary routine of school; but the act was 
really heroic, and helped to deepen my belief in ghosts. Remember, I lived 
among a people who, to this day, are careful to open the window whenever a 
dying man is seen to be near the end, so that his escaping spirit may go without 
let or hindrance. They are capable of things even more fantastic than that: I 
have known a servant-maid, who had been a most distinguished scholar at the 
board-school, lock herself into her kitchen at mid-day because the jolliest boy in 
world lay ill upstairs, and she had seen in the faces of his people, after the 
doctor came for the second time, that they were afraid he could hardly live out 
the afternoon. So that everything tended to make one believe in the super- 
natural as an everyday affair. Yet I never had reason to believe, and, without 
that, I could not believe. Nowadays, I am afraid, the case is hopeless. If 1 
were to meet in the Strand a person in the exact image of a friend of mine who 
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-died long ago, and if he were to talk to me of a thing which could not conceivably 

have been known to any but us two, and then were to vanish into space 
suddenly, I should certainly be startled and impressed. But I happen to have 
been born in an incredulous age, and the ultimate conviction in my mind 
would be that eyes and ears had deceived me, and that I -had merely imagined 
all that had surprised me. That seems to me to be the attitude natural to 
almost all men, nowadays. They cannot believe without proof, and, if proof be 
given to them, they immediately doubt their own judgment. It would be beyond 
the power of all the ghosts in the world to make a serious impression on a man 
who had once witnessed a good performance at the Egyptian Hall, for ghosts 
could do nothing that is not done there by admittedly natural methods. But if 
I had seen one ghost I know of—a middle-aged woman, where no human being 
could possibly be, groping about in twilight, her hair parted in the middle and 
the skin of the scalp showing there with an intense whiteness that was, some- 
how, not natural—| think I should have believed as fervently as did the person 
who saw it and told me of it. 


e * * 


Of the making of spirits by the irresponsible raconteur there 
S. L. Bensusan has is no end, but the wise man will keep his credulity tightly reined. 
been disappointed. In these days, when manifestations are universal, I see no reason 
why spirits should not attract as much attention as possible, for, 
if they have any original communications to make, they may be assured of an 
attentive hearing at least. My own experience is very limited. Last autumn, ina 
village some sixty miles from town, I heard of a remarkable gentleman of the 
unearthly order. He was given to frequenting a dark lane lying between my 
place and the village; in appearance he was black and vague, of language un- 
certain, of intention unknown. I made it my business to go through the lane on 
several occasions late in the evening; the ghost walked not. I then spoke to the 
bailiff about the mysterious spirit. He had heard of it from the carter on the 
Home Farm, who had seen it and been “terrible skeer'd’”’ in consequence. I 
cross-examined the carter. He confessed he had not seen the ghost, but had been 
warned by the oldest inhabitant, who “ see’d it wi’ ’is very eyes.” Forthwith I 
sought the oldest inhabitant, only to learn that the real authority was the carrier 
whose business took him through the lane three nights in the week. The carrier 
was recruiting in the “ Wheatsheaf” when I found him, and, being a thirsty soul 
and friendly, volunteered to tell me all he knew if I would afford him the means 
to drink my health. I did not refuse, though, to all outward seeming, the genial 
man had been busy toasting the entire neighbourhood before I arrived. The 
oldest inhabitant had spoken truly; the carrier had seen the ghost. ‘“ Nigh on 
a score o’ times at least, I’ve see’d it,” he remarked. Closely questioned, and 
with his tongue loosened by more ale, carrier confessed that he had seen things 
more wonderful than ghosts, rats and snakes and curious beetles of unclassified 
orders among the number. In other words his perennial thirst had given him two 
touches of the interesting complaint associated with dipsomania. Moreover, the 
worthy fellow’s account of the ghost, repeated several times, varied on each occasion 
in points of fact; first he told the story with some approach to horror; finally 
he asserted that he would not go an inch out of his blanked way for any double 
blanked ghost in the adjectived county. He added that if I wanted to quarrel, 
he would speedily show how little he feared me, though he was a poor man with a 
family to keep. Then he became very friendly indeed, and suggested we should go 
together and beard the ghost in his lane. “ I'll show ’e ’ow I’ll deal wi’ un,” he 
said. I pleaded a previous engagement, and left the man who saw ghosts to his 
ale-stained reflections. I am inclined to think that a dispassionate analysis of 
spirit manifestations leads to disappointment. 
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In any slight contribution that I can make to this subject | am 
confident that I shall displease both the case-hardened sceptic 
and condemns, and the earnest believer in spirit manifestations. You see, when 

you have done listening to the arguments advanced on both sides, 
and the evidence, or otherwise, adduced in support of opposite theories, you 
realise that it is, after all,an entirely personal matter, not one upon which we can 
generalise. It may be doubted if there is any advantage in generalising about 
anything, but we can let that pass. The Christian has no argument to advance 
for his belief, nor the atheist for his disbelief. Theories are worked up to fit in 
with idiosyncrasies, but the theories are worth practically nothing. Either thetruth, 
as (for example) the Christian conceives it, is “ borne in upon him,” or it is not, and 
who is right we shall find out when you and I have “ passed over.” At least, I hope so. 
So with spirit manifestations. Those who have told me of personal experiences 
of this sort—which I should no more venture to describe as hallucinations than | 
should describe a sober man as a drunkard because he told me of something which 
was new to me—have been quite as “ hard-headed” and in every way as well 
worthy of credence as those who have smiled significantly and uttered the highly 
intelligent “bosh!” I have had no spiritist experience quite to myself and, to 
tell the candid truth, | don’t want one. I don’t think my nerves would stand it. 1 
have attended one séance, and, in vulgar parlance, I must say that it exceeded my 
anticipations, I went as a sceptic and I felt no less sceptical when I came away, 
but the scepticism was not quite of the same order. 

We saw faces, we heard voices speaking in many tongues, ancient Greek, 
modern Dutch, and so forth, and much mysterious phenomena in that little back 
parlour in Peckham, and yet, I was disappointed. I had hoped better things of 
the spirit world. 

In regard to the spiritist, who describes his séances and his all-round hunt after 
materialised spirits as a religion, I can only say that it is quite the worst religion 
I know. These spirits are nothing, do nothing, know nothing; their prattle is 
infantile; they glare at one inanely; they are without “ heart” and “ conscience.” 
If there be anything in it outside the realms of science, it is something beneath 
the ae of man, something silly, and, perhaps, mischievous, or, shall we say, 
devilish. 

During the last five or six years I have had much tangible and credible 
witness first-hand, apart from the regular scance, and I have taken part in a séance 
where the actors were above suspicion, ina room entirely without paraphernalia, 
and with results outside the scope of the cleverest legerdemain and ventriloquism. 
On the other hand I have no reverence for it a all. The point of view which I take 
is one that makes me feel that I must seem quite mediaeval in thought, as | 
express it—that the “manifestations” which take place at the most genuine of 
these séances do not edify, for they seem to me to proceed from that which is 
neither good nor intelligent. The Witch of Endor apparently knew something 
about it. Dives, in the parable, did not revisit the earth, and if these are 
materialised spirits which appear by the power lent them by the stricken medium, 
they are lower in the moral and intellectual Hades than Dives. Call the mani- 
festations witchery, folly, or something which appertains to the supposed in- 
carnation of evil, whom we have so long described as the devil, or what you will, 
it appears to me, from all I have heard and seen, as being a thing too unclean to 
touch or handle. 


Arthur Lawrence 
credits 


From Los Caprichos. 


Portrait of Goya. 
See page 746. 
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THE ANSWER. 


By AMELIA PAIN. 


1 


RS. HERBERT GRANT had two letters to write. The first one 
M was soon composed : 
‘27 Marine Parade, 
‘* Shangton-on-Sea, 
‘* Wednesday, April 25th. 
“My Dear HERBERT,— 

‘‘ Thanks for yours of this morning. I am sorry about your umbrella 
but it’s sure to be at Scotland Yard. 

“Please don’t ask for my news; it reads too sarcastically here. I really 
don’t know whether I shall be able to stand this for another fortnight. 
This is the fifth day of howling wind and rain. I haven’t been beyond the 
circulating library since Monday. If I do stay on, would you let me ask 
someone—anyone—to come and stay with me just for a few days? It 
wouldn't be very expensive. Don’t forget to answer this, please. I’m getting a 
little short of money, by the way. Hope you’ll send me some soon. Also 
please ask Annie to get my thick, brown cloak out of the spare-room 
wardrobe and send it to me at once. I haven’t brought anything warm 
enough. 

“Yes, I’m better ina way. Last faint much shorter. ‘ Weeds don’t 
perish.’ ; 
‘Your affectionate wife, 
“© Mary.” 
713 
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This she addressed to ‘‘ Herbert Grant, Esq., 13b Harewood Square, 
London, W.” 

Then she drew a fresh sheet on to the blotting-pad, took off the bangle 
that had hindered her right hand, dipped her pen in the lidless, lodging- 
house ink-pot and—let it dry again. 

Her eyes had wandered to the streaming window panes, and across the 
stretch of sea that was so symbolical of her own moral state—if she had 
thought of it—so grey and dreary, and so desperately restless. | The cheap 
glass of the panes made sickening lurches in the Esplanade—sudden 
undulations that mocked at mere gravitation and broke up her thoughts. 
Her eyes came back to the room with a sigh that had boundless weariness 
in it. 
She addressed an empty envelope : 

‘* Douglas Trevors, Esq., 
‘*212 Jermyn Street, 
“‘London, S.W.” 
And finally, after another long pause, slanted the sheet of paper and began : 

‘“‘T was sorry last night that I had sent you that letter. The writing of 
it was a selfish comfort to me, of course, but the reading of it will, perhaps, 
have made you sorry about me, when, after all, there is nothing to pity 
excepting my lamentable want of resource. At my age” (she was twenty- 
eight) ‘one ought to be able to entertain oneself—or else hold one's peace! 
It’s only that I’ve fallen into a silly habit of laziness here. Scold me for it 
in your next. It will serve me right and do me good. 

‘‘ Perhaps I shall have someone to stay with me for a few days. Not 
that I require anyone in the least—my stupid old heart has been better again 
since yesterday—but just as a luxury.” 

She read this through carefully before going on. 

“IT wonder if you went to the Havertons’ last night? _If you did, tell 
me whom you talked to, and whom you took down to supper, and how long 
you stayed, and everything else. Remember that we women live on detail ; 
it accounts for so much of our tiresomeness. Most of us ave tiresome in one 
way or another. I often think——. No; I won’t write any more to-day. 
Everything wants to slip into the minor, and this was only to be an apology 
for selfishness. Perhaps I’ll be in the major to-morrow—weather 
permitting. If I’m not, I'll let myself write you a long, long letter, and 
forbid myself to send it off. Good-bye. Remember more details. 

“‘ My hand in yours. 

“M. G.” 

When this was revised once more, and sealed, she got up and, as usual, 
walked automatically to the window. Torrents of rain. She knew the 
hopelessness of waiting. And if she could battle her way to the Post 
Office to post those letters herself, twenty minutes would be disposed of. 
She could bring back a fresh batch of old novels at the same time. 

She went, and came back breathless with the struggle, and quite wet 
(she had never in her life possessed a mackintosh). But the necessary 
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change of clothes helped still further to pass the time. She lingered over 
it, and over the rebuilding of her wind-blown hair. Absurdly slender she 
looked, bereft of the deceptive billowings of her gown—slender, not with 
the British angularity that feeds French humour, but with extreme delicacy 
of structure. Her skin, too, was of that equal vellum-colour which often 
goes with unequal health, and there was a Nee of faint violet underneath 
her melancholy eyes. 

But strength of character showed too, chiefly in the line of chin and 
jaw—very individual with her. Her mouth only changed from a rather 
bitter sadness to beauty when she smiled, which was not now. 

Luncheon—the usual chop—found her seated in front of the fire, in the 
least uncomfortable of the two green rep armchairs, reading improvidently 
fast in Volume I. Volume II. and a custard pudding followed 
simultaneously. 

She was at the window again—that refuge of the unemployed—and was 
watching the sea gulls and the occasional boy who broke the straight line of 
sea and sky, when a carriage appeared in the road—a fly crawling 
discouraged but purposeful through the elements. 

It stopped at the door! 

Another lodger for Mrs. Beavor, since. there was a portmanteau on 
the box. 

The balcony only allowed her a second’s sight of the man who got out. 

It was enough, apparently, to change her whole being. 

When the sitting-room door opened and the man entered, she started at 
him in helpless emotion. 

“* Douglas !” 

They held hands for a moment—nothing more. This was the form and 
limit of their greeting, now as always, according to her laws. 

“TI got your letter this morning ; I had to come.”’ 

‘“* Douglas ! ”’ 

‘Was I wrong?” 

“JT hadn’t dreamed of this.” Her voice, like his, was forced to 
steadiness, but her eyes—indescribable. 

‘“‘T came away on the impulse,” he went on. ‘I can go back at a word 
from you. If you want it to be now—at once—I stopped here before going 
to the Hotel, purposely.” 

“Shut the door. Let me think.” 

He knew her thoughts as he knew his own. They spoke long, she 
leaning against the table, her hands to her face, he standing before her, 
almost as pale as she was. 

And the upshot of their troubled talk was a wire to Herbert Grant: 
“Douglas has come to stay till Sunday; won’t you come to-morrow 
instead of then?” 

Trevors sent it off at once, on his way to the Hotel. 


There was a curious embarrassment quite new to both in the first few 
minutes after his return from the Hotel. 3D 
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She tried to disperse it with talk of trivialities—the sea, her novel, his 
journey down. She plied him, too, with questions about mutual friends 
and interests in town, and he answered amusingly, often with little allusions 
and half-sentences that showed how much thought and time they must 
have had in common. But they soon lapsed into the old strain. 

Two years it had lasted now, this desperate clinging to the spar of mere 
friendship in the sea of love. And it was lasting still, they told themselves 
after each meeting. The effect of telling a child that it is good when it is 
getting naughty is sometimes happy. 

If the man had understood the woman less than wonderfully well they 
would have been parted long since. He would have made a mistake, and 
she would never have forgiven it. But he had understood, and his 
standards had risen, unconsciously to hers. 

Only there were moments—he was but human if she seemed a little 
more—and those moments did not grow less as he grew to know more of 
her life, and of Herbert Grant. 

But it was only three days ago that those ugly doubts that had often 
been forced upon him—doubts concerning her husband’s moeurs—had become 
an uglier certainty, and the details were haunting him obstinately. It was 
a sort of nightmare to him, filling him with a sickening revulsion and a 
bitter, impotent rage. 

That she, the wife, should be the last, apparently, to suspect, was a 
source of marvel to Trevors. But he attributed her ignorance—and 
rightly—to the quality of her mind more even than to her mode of life— 
it was almost an invalid life now—and thanked Heaven that things should 
be as they were in this respect. They were bad enough in others. 

She noted the restlessness in his manner to-day. It was unlike him. 
As a rule, there was a sort of giant repose in his big body and in his 
extraordinary face. ‘‘ He's no beauty,” a clever woman once said of him, 
“but he could boast of possessing the most attractive ugliness in London— 
if he weren’t the one man who never boasts of anything.” 

And she was getting restless, too, as the afternoon turned into evening, 
and no reply came to her telegram. 

At last, there was a knock at the door. 

Only Mrs. Beavor, to lay the cloth. 

He was startled to find how late it was—half-past seven. 

When they were alone again, she turned to him with a laugh. 

‘It’s a fearful meal,” she said; ‘‘a sort of mongrel breakfast. But it 
may give you an appetite. Will you share it?” 

‘Of course I will.’ He knew that, under no circumstances, would she 
consent to be taken elsewhcre to a dinner with him. He had not forgotten 

_a certain occasion on which he had tried to give her a little enamelled box 
that she had admired cn passant, and she had made him understand then, 
across her charming thanks, that she wished him never to give her 
anything. She had spoken of it once again, later. It was a fad, perhaps, 
and had its inconveniences, but he respected it. 
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At half-past eight, when all chance of a telegram was over for that day, 
he left her. She went early and troubled to bed. Was her husband angry? 
Was he away from home? What was the reason for his silence ? 

Trevors put his own construction on the circumstance. He walked the 
shore till twelve that night, fighting a temptation. 


II. 


He came back at ten next morning, as arranged. Yes, she had hada 
wire, quite early—soon after eight. She handed it to him. 

“Can’t leave till Saturday. Sorry.” 

‘“No word of explanation as to the delay in answering. No word of 
Trevors. 

“He'll just miss you,” she said, watching him with troubled eyes as 
he read. 

“I have to go early on Saturday,” he said. ‘‘I must be in town by 
eleven—worse luck.” 

‘“‘Tt’s rather an odd answer to my wire, isn’t it ?” 

A slight pause. 

“You have done your part.” 

“Perhaps I'll get a letter.” 

And so they left it. 

The sun came out later on, and helped the penitent wind to dry the 
roads. So they strayed away’beyond the hateful esplanade to the rocks 
that jut effectively into the sea on the western side, and there found a 
sheltered spot where they could sit and talk undistractedly, whilst the 
sea-birds circled and swooped overhead in melancholy distrust of those 
two blotches of blue serge below. 

That day, Thursday, passed in a sort of fearful happiness for her. 
Alone the joy of having someone to speak to! And he had given hardly a 
sign as yet of what was in his mind, unless it were that he was even quieter 
than usual. 

The storm broke suddenly. 

It was on the evening of Friday. 

In the morning they had been on the rocks again. She had caught his 
mood, and they had kept long, intimate silences. 

In the afternoon she had been too tired to go out any more. He blamed 
himself fiercely for having over-taxed her strength, and stayed indoors with 
cher, making her as comfortable as the horse-hair sofa would permit, and 
reading to her whilst she worked. 

At half-past four Mrs. Beavor brought in the tea, glanced at the fire to 
see if it were going well, saw that it was not, and went out satisfied. 

Trevors poured out the tea, mixing it with a grave carefulness. They 
only spoke in short sentences and with long pauses. They seemed afraid 
of their own voices to-day, and of each other’s. 

The air was charged with some intangible danger. 

Deep shadows were already gathered in the room, when she said 
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suddenly: ‘“‘ Ring for the lamp, will you, Douglas? I can’t see.” She 
dropped her work in her lap with heavy arms. He rang, and the landlady 
brought in the globe of glare and smell. . 

“Put it behind me, on that sideboard,” she said to him. ‘‘ What a lot 
of work I give you.” Her smile, this afternoon, had a way of leaving 
before she had quite done with it. 

He obeyed, and then brought his chair to her side. 

‘“What mysterious thing are you making?” he spoke with a sudden 
effort at recovering a lighter tone—at lifting the atmosphere. She seconded 
his effort at once. 

‘A beautiful waistcoat. Herbert ordered it for a Christmas present.” 

‘Make me one, too. It’s my Christmas as well, isn’t it ?” 

“I believe so. Shall I, really?” 

“* Really, please.” 

It was a blessed relief, this talk about waistcoats ! 

‘‘ Very well. Choose your colours. Brown or red? or—what other 
colours are there? Let’s think.” 

She looked up at him, unguardedly. All the afternoon they had been 
avoiding that meeting of the eyes. 

““What? What other—Mary!” 

His look held hers fixedly. He gathered the wool-work into his hands 
and took it from her. He had become horribly pale. ‘‘ Mary, this can’t 
goon. I want you to listen tome. I have something to ask you. Don't 
be frightened.”” Her cold hands were trembling. ‘‘It is to be just as you 
will—always, you know that. But—my God; this is unendurable! ” 

He shot up from his chair and began pacing the room like a caged 
animal. 

‘Oh, what is it—what is it?” 

She started forward and sat panic-stricken, her hands clasped on her 
knees. 

He came back and took them in his, and held them firmly. The same 
tension was in her voice. 

‘It is this. That there must be an end to this play-acting of ours, 
because we can no longer bear it. I want of you that you should make a 
stand, that you should end these miseries which are killing you and profiting 
no one. I want you to snap the line of your life—so—and begin a new one 
——with me, Mary, with me!” 

““Stop! for God’s sake. Are we going mad?’’ She put her hands to 
her ears and looked about her as if she were set upon by invisible terrors. 

“Listen, you shall listen. I am not going to plead like a lover, though 
I am that—yes—yes. But look. See. I only hold your hands. You are 
the wife of a man who pretends to trust me. I won't forget it until you 
give me the right. But tell me this—I know it—but tell me with your own 
lips: Are you happy in your present life? Say yes or no.” 

‘‘Take care! Do you want me to describe myself? I can do it; but 
at the end of it we say good-bye. You've pitied me enough.” 
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A faint red was in her cheeks now. Her teeth were chattering. 

“You have answered my question,” he said, coming to her side on the 
sofa and speaking very slowly. ‘And now I ask you this: Whom do you 
benefit by all your suffering? Tell me. Let us speak the simple truth, 
simply, for this once.” , 

‘**T benefit all those who are trusting me,” she said, looking straight 
before her, rigidly. 

“You are benefiting society, nothing more. Your husband—at what do 
you estimate his love for you?” 

She laughed. ‘‘ Pass that!” 

*‘T will pass nothing. You know that your power to hurt him vitally is 
gone. You can only hurt his pride and his self-love. | Your brother in 
America—will he thank you enough, do you think, for the sacrifice of your 
life? And he is the only one left, you have said, of your own people. If 
you had any other closer tie——” 

The look in her eyes checked him fora moment. __He had touched the 
place nearest her tears, for her senseless heart still mourned her childless- 
ness, though her mind had long ago approved it. 

He went on in a gentler voice: 

“Mary, you suffer, and your suffering torments me uncezsingly. Do 
you ever think of my suffering? Does it ever torment you? I am speaking 
of myself because you won’t listen when I speak of you. You said just now 
that I had pitied you enough. Wave you pitied meenough? Think.” 

She answered slowly, her voice sounding hoarse and heavy. 

‘There is this one supreme difference between us—you are free; I am 
tied. You injure nobody—even superficially—by trying to get at happiness. 
I do.” 

“‘ And by relinquishing happiness you only hurt me—to death. That’s 
true.” 

She gave a dry sob. 

‘Oh, don’t, don't.””. And then with a sudden change, ‘‘ How can I? 
What can ever give me the right? If my husband had done anything to 
forfeit my respect—wait ! ’’—(he had made a quick movement)—“ I know 
what you are going to say: that it is enough if he has forfeited my love. 
But it is not. He can’t help being—as he is; he can’t help not caring for 
me; that’s probably my fault. But the things which he can help, he has 
helped. He has kept faith with me. And I must keep faith with him.” 

She did not catch what he was saying to himself. She only saw that 
his face was set like a stone image, and she added, with a note of infinite 
pathos, ‘‘ Oh, Douglas ! after this, can we ever be as we were before? ” 

He held her by the wrists. ‘‘ No, because you will come. I know it. 
When you have lain all night and thought of it—of the freedom and the 
bliss of it——” 

Rat-a-tat. 

The door opened. Mrs. Beavor came in, a shade of independence in 
her manner, and handed a telegram to Mrs. Grant. 
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“Thanks.” She read it through. 

“There’s no answer.” 

He marvelled at her quick control. 

It was mere instinct with her. 

She waited till Mrs. Beavor had closed the door behind her. Then: 
‘It’s from Herbert,’’ she whispered, putting the paper into his hands. 
He read: ‘‘ Coming to-night till Saturday evening. Plans altered.” 
‘* My Heaven, its awful! ” 

** T’ve got to see him—after this— Douglas!” 


“It’s awful.” 
‘He doesn’t say what time. He may be on his way. Yes, see. He 
wires from Victoria. How can I look him in the face, unless——’’ She 


got up, moved away, and fronted him, standing straight ; “‘ unless I tell you 
now, once and for always, that I will stand by him.” 

He answered like a fate. ‘‘ In the end you will come.” 

“*T say, never.” 

“T say, wait }” 

There was a long, tense silence. 

He ended it at last. 

“IT am going to leave you now. I will not see your husband. I shall 
go up to town to-night, instead of to-morrow.” Her lips got slowly paler. 
‘* He leaves on Saturday evening. Listen. On that night, you shall give 
me your answer. I shall come here after he has left. Your answer then 
shall be final. Weigh it well. If it is ‘no,’ perhaps we had better not see 
each other again. If it is ‘ yes’—oh, my dear!” 

She made a movement towards his outstretched hands, but checked 
herself. He saw her face as she turned away. 

‘“* Say that I may come for my answer, on Saturday night, at ten.”’ 

“‘T have given my answer.” 

‘I have not taken it—yet. You can but repeat it, if it is still the same. 
Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye, Douglas.” They still held hands till she tore hers from his 
grip. ‘Oh, go quickly!” 

‘* Good-bye.” 

“* Good-bye.” 

III. 


Herbert Grant arrived by the 7.10. He crossed Trevors in Station 
Road, but neither saw the other. 

Mrs. Beavor had just finished laying the cold supper, when his wheels 
stopped outside. , 

He walked into the room, elated with his customary triumph over the 
driver, and his wife came towards him from the fire-place, and held up 
her loveless face for the usual loveless salute. To-night, it gave her a 
spasm of physical sickness. 

‘Well, here I am,” he began. 
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“Are you all-right ?”” her voice sounded faint in her own ears. 

“Pretty fit. And you're getting on, I see.” (She looked horribly ill 
in her black tea-gown). ‘‘Soon be coming home.” 

“Did you have a good journey ?” 

““No. Tedious. Is dinner ready?” 

“Supper, yes.” He madea grimace. ‘I would have ordered a dinner 
if I had known in time. Shall we dine at an hotel?” 

‘And pay through the nose for indifferent food. No,thanks. Where's 
Trevors ?” 

‘‘Gone!”” He looked at her in quick surprise. ‘‘ He went this 
morning. He had an appointment in town so early to-morrow.” 

“Well, I can bear it. Sorry to miss him, but I couldn’t come 
sooner.” 

“Why didn’t you answer my wire till Thursday? We waited for it 
all the afternoon.” 

He walked to the fire-place and back, unbuttoning his overcoat. 

‘‘When did you send it off?” 

‘‘ Wednesday, at about four.” 

‘‘Ah, yes. I got it late. I was out.” 

“Out? To dinner?” 

“Yes. Had to see Baker in the afternoon, and we dined together at 
the Club. Beastly dull evening. Business talk. I didn’t get home till 
ten. Well, I'll get ready for this banquet.” 

‘‘That’s my room.” She motioned with her head; and when he had 
gone through the flimsy, folding doors, she wiped her left cheek frenziedly 
with her handkerchief. Then, with a rush of contrition, she said to 
herself :— 

“Oh, no, no. I’m going to give him every chance. I'll be fair to 
him. I will, I will.” 

“He came in again with that air of cheerful expectancy which we 
assume in a new place, and they sat down to the table. 

He was not an ugly man. The warm red of his skin did not go well 
with the cold red of his beard, and his neck over-lapped his collar with 
an unpleasant generosity of flesh, but he was not an ugly man for all 
that. As little as six years ago he had been called handsome by such as 
are susceptible to the slightly brutal in man, and the probability of past 
good looks still hovered about his rather well-shaped brow and nose, and in 
his greedy, blue eyes—which went with neither red, by the way. His hands 
were his weak point ; the skin was very red and shiny—he had touches ot 
eczema now and then—and they were large even for his large body. 

He ate with dissatisfied voracity, not noticing the long, painful look 
which she fixed upon him continually. She had waves of desire to cry 
out, to tell him that she loathed him, and to sit there and watch what 
he would do. But that, as she told herself, was mere hysteria, and the 
determination to give him every chance of averting his unknown danger 
kept uppermost. 
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She listened and answered with difficult interest as he talked between 
his mouthfuls—talked of the repairs of the scullery at home; of her 
expenses here; of a cheap, new wine he meant to try- 

After supper, he came over to the hearth and took the chair that 
Trevors had occupied in the afternoon, when he had read out to her. 
He reached for his overcoat, dived into the pocket for his cigar-case, and 
lit a large cigar. 

“Tt’s lucky,” he remarked, “that one can carry about this form of 
consolation for bad eating.” 

“Yes, it is—very lucky.” She wondered whether he would detect the 
forced pleasantness in her voice. - To her it seemed flagrant. But she saw 
a chance of carrying out her good resolutions ready to her hand. She got 
up for her work-basket. ‘‘ Can’t you sit still?” he said. 

“I'm going to mend your coat.” The lining was torn under the arm. 

“Not now. I want to smoke this out of doors. Are you coming?” 

“T daren’t. Do wait and talk a little longer. I go to bed very 
early.” 

‘“‘T can wait five minutes.” 

“It won’t take me longer to mend this for you. She took the coat 
on her knees, facing him sociably. He reached over for a paper that lay 
on one of the chairs, and opened it, yawning—a monster yawn that ended 
with a click in his throat. 

She began her mending. As she turned the sleeve inside out, something 
fell from the breast-pocket. She picked it up. The reserve half of two 
theatre tickets. 

“* Hullo,” she said, looking at them ; ‘did you go to the play ?” 

“What are you doing there?”’ He leant forward, snatched them out 
of her*hand, and tossed them into the fire—all with such extraordinary 
violence that it frightened her. The printing on the tickets reappeared to 
her mind’s eye :—‘‘ Empire Theatre. April 25th.” Why should he 
Oh, the 25th. That was the Wednesday evening which he said he had 
spent with Baker. 

A group of sickening ideas came to her. 

He was reading again, his face hidden by the paper. 

The silence lasted two or three minutes. 

Then she spoke very slowly :— 

“Herbert, you said you dined with Baker on Wednesday night. Those 
tickets were for Wednesday.” 

““Well?” he paused, without lowering his paper. ‘‘ We looked in at 
the ‘Empire’ afterwards. Any objection?” 

“You said you got home at ten.” 

“May have been eleven. Damn it! Am I to be catechized like a 
schoolboy? That’s enough of it.” 

Her eyes blazed suddenly, like two lighted coals, but she still spoke 
quietly :— 

“No. That is not enough of it. Are you telling me the truth?” 
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“Look here, you had better leave this alone ’—his eyes had changed, 
too; he looked like an animal. ‘I’m not too patient, you know.” 

“But I am, or perhaps have been,” she answered. ‘‘ Why did vou 
mind my seeing those tickets? You went with someone else—not Baker. 
Who was it ?” 

For answer, he tore the coat out of her hands, picked up his hat, and 
strode out of the room. 

She sat as he had left her, quivering with gusts of rage and revulsion. 

A window had been opened in her mind—opened a little way—but she 
saw through it a procession of small, past events which had left her 
undvuubting as they came, and which suddenly—Oh, this shivering ! 

So she was about to have destroyed her one chance of happiness out ot 
respect for this man’s honour. 

Respect! Honour! 

She got up, looking haggard in the strong lamp-light, and drew up the 
venetian blind. The sea was breathing heavily in its restless sleep, and the 
sky was watching over it with its millions of star-eyes. 

She looked up at them and said: 

‘Tell Douglas I’m coming.” 


IV. 


That was a white night for Mary Grant. 

At half-past ten she had heard her husband come in and go upstairs to 
the room above hers, which she had instructed Mrs. Beavor to show him 
on his return with the message, that Mrs. Grant had gone to bed very tired 
and did not want to be disturbed. 

After that she heard all the hours hammered out by the odious gilt clock 
in the sitting-room, until she fell into a half-sleep at dawn. 

It was nine o’clock before she roused herself sufficiently to ring. 

Mrs. Beavor brought in the inadequate hot water. 

“It do seem a pity Mr. Grant ’aving ’ad to go off so early,” she 
remarked, ‘‘ and such a lovely mornin’ as it is, too.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Grant at once (it was her second display of presence 
of mind), ‘‘he had to get back to town early.” 

So he was gone. Was that mere anger, or was it an avoidance of 
further questioning? She could only guess. And, after all, what did it 
matter now? He could go his own way. She would go hers ; and perhaps 
it was as well that they should have parted like that—shipwrecked in 
storm rather than in a quiet sea. 

The mere possibility of a reconciliation never entered her thoughts. 
He had not kept faith with her. To her minal that closed the book. 

Her impulse was to send word to Trevors, telling him what had 
happened. But she knew that even a wire would probably miss him now, 
since he was Icaving his chambers carly. 

In the afternoon the fever in her brain made her write a letter to him, 
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addressed to the hotel here, and saying that if he reached Little Shangton 
before evening her answer would be ready for him. 

She dressed to take this herself, pinning on a thick veil that the people 
in the streets might not see her face. 

And when she reached the hotel she could not for her life deliver the 
letter. It seemed to radiate her whole story. The proprietor had come 
forward into the hall where she stood in sudden quicksands, and she 
stammered : 

‘Oh, did Mr. Trevors—Mr. Douglas Trevors—remember to say that— 
that he wanted the same room again for to-night ?”’ 

““Mr. Trevors arrived about an hour ago, Madam, and has gone out 
riding—to Marshfields, I believe. He has engaged No. 41, a smaller room, 
but fronting the sea, Madam. Did you wish ore 

“Oh, that’s all right then. No, thanks. I needn’t trouble you. Good 
afternoon.” 

And she hurried away, tore back to the lodgings, went straight to the 
fireplace, and burned the letter. She wondered how she could have 
written it. 

So he had come already, and had ridden out to Marshfields to avoid the 
possibility of a meeting with her husband, of course. 

He would stay there till evening, till it was time . . . . Heavens, that 
the anticipation of happiness could be such torture! 

When supper came, she tried to eat, but found it a physical impossi- 
bility. She sat quietly at the table for a while—minutes or hours, she 
could not have said which—and then she rang to have it cleared. 

She lured Mrs. Beavor into conversation, or rather into those trite 
observations on the obvious which substitutes conversation among Beavors. 
But it became suddenly unbearable. She went into her room and began 
to dress, obeying that imperishable instinct for adornment which 
accompanies love in every woman who is not lost to romance. 

She did her hair as carefully as she had done it on her wedding day— 
seven years ago—and put ona tea-gown of moon-coloured silk with little 
shiny beads on it, because he had admired that one evening, in London. 
Back in the sitting-room the ugliness of everything jarred unspeakably on 
her spirit. The glaring lamp-light left nothing unconfessed. She quickly 
cut out some paper, fashioned it into a lamp shade with needle and thread, 
and put it over the glass globe. This she did in breathless haste, and then 
saw that it was only half-past nine. 

She told herself that this day of waiting, after the night of suffering, had 
been the most difficult of her life. And then suddenly she seemed to lose 
her grasp of things, and to stand in hopeless doubt and bewilderment. 
Should she run away from this place of ruin! Had she judged her 
husband wrongfully? No. Instinct was stronger even than evidence in 
her new horror of him. She must abide by what that instinct had 
prompted. 

The clock struck ten. 
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She sat down by the fire and closed her eyes. 

She must make herself keep still now—or die of it. 

Her ears were strained to pain for the sound of his steps on the pave- 
ment. She would know them at once. 

A quarter-past ten. 

What if he did not come? Supposing he thought it better . . . . ‘Oh, 
come quickly; I can’t bear this any longer,” she said. And when the 
clock struck the half-hour and he was still not come, she said: ‘‘ I want to 
go mad. What has happened ?” and felt as though her life were ebbing 
slowly, slowly with the tick of the pendulum. 

She sat quite still for a longtime. Only whenever the clock struck the 
hours and half-hours she looked up at it as though it had been a living thing 
that was torturing her out of cruelty. 

She heard Mrs. Beavor go upstairs to bed, her candle flashing a quick 
ray through the key-hole as she passed the door. 

Outside the sound of passers-by grew rarer and rarer, and at last ceased 
altogether. Even the sound of the waves had ceased. The tide was far 
out. The oil was getting low in the lamp. 

Half-past twelve. 

Nature gave it up. She fell asleep. 


She woke with a start. The fire was out, the lamp was out, and the 
moonlight, streaming in at the window, made a square of light which 
reached to her feet. The beads on her shoes glittered fantastically. 

Something—she could not at first tell what—kept her motionless, fixed 
in the position in which she had fallen asleep—her hands on the arms of 
the chair, her head against the back of it. 

She became gradually aware that it was a sound that had arrested her. 
Her heart began to beat agonizingly. She felt the little hairs move on her 
forehead. 

The sound was of slow, light footsteps on the stair. They ceased out- 
side the door. 

The clock struck two strokes. 

The handle of the door turned softly, and a presence filled the room. 

God! She had to turn her head. 

Douglas Trevors stood there. 

He came forward noisclessly into the patch of moonlight, and looked at 
her without speaking. 

A thrill of blind terror brought her to her feet. 

“Douglas!” 

The figure moved another step towards her. She saw it plainly in the 
moonlight ; the still eyes, the light overcoat and thick riding gloves, and 
the blood half dried on the face and on the clothes. 

“ Douglas! Speak!” 

“‘] have come for my answer.” 
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She stretched out her arms. Her hands met and clasped each other in 
thin air. 
She fell back against the chair, gripping at her heart in it’s last beat 


The doctor had warned her that she would be all right only so long as 
she kept quiet. 

But no one happened to warn Trevors against riding a vicious mare of 
whose vices he was not cognizant, and who, consequently, might throw 
him, and drag him to death, on the Marshfields Road. 

And so these two went away together after all, into safest hiding. 

And no man judged them. 


THE 
WHISTLE-PIPE, 
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A LEGEND | 
Cenizas del peor 

OF Nombre que ha 

OLD SPAIN. habido en el Mundo 


Don Juan de Manara.* 
By Arno. Forsss. 


* To the memory of the greatest sinner who ever lived in the world, Don Juan de Majara. 


HE name Don Juan caught my eye, 
and my attention was immediately 
directed to the monumental slab en- 
graven with these words. ‘The 
greatest of sinners. The greatest of 
sinners,” I found myself repeating. 
There was history beyond that. brief 
memoir if but haply I could get at 
it, so I took out my pocket book 
and at once made a copy for future 
reference. 

I had finished, and was admiring the 
high altar with its coloured marbles, 
when I was conscious of a figure 
moving. I must have been far away 
in a day dream, for I turned with a 
start, and found one of the priests standing at my elbow. He smiled by 
way of greeting, bowed with his courtly, Spanish grace, and glanced at 
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the inscription in the pavement and then at me. As a rule, the priests 
in Spain are not men of culture, but occasionally one comes across 
exceptions. This man, I was sure, had divined my thoughts, so I 
summoned up my limited supply of Spanish and endeavoured out of the 
amount to ask for the full history of the inscription. His sleepy eves 
opened wide, and a smile played on his face as, with an excellent English 
accent, he replied :— 

‘* Ah, sefior, the story is a long one—a strange and complicated one— 
angels and devils fought for the man named there, but the angels won. It 
was indeed a fight for a soul between good and evil spirits.”’ 

‘“Who was he, Padre ?’’ I asked, rather impatiently, as it dawned upon 
me the man might possibly be a religious fanatic, and this talk about angels 
and devils and a lost soul repelled me rather. I saw at once that, with the 
usual abruptness of my race, I had interrupted him, and at the same time 
displayed by my question some culpable ignorance, for the face of mv 
companion” changed instantly, and I could see that he regarded it asa 
personal affront—my lack of knowledge. 

“Santa Maria!” he murmured, softly. ‘‘Do you not know of Don 
Juan, the great libertine ?’’ Here he stopped: words could not be found 
in which to express his astonishment. Then a look of profound pity 
flashed from his now half-closed eyes. 

I explained that I had just arrived in Seville the day previous, that I had 
had no opportunity so far of looking up the history of the renowned city, 
and though I knew of a Don Juan, I hesitated to identify him with the one 
mentioned here. Under the quiet pity of those sleepy eyes I was conscious 
of being at a disadvantage. 

‘*Then you have heard of the great Don Juan, sefior ?” 

“Oh yes,” I hastened to assure him, ‘‘ but I am anxious to hear more 
of him.” I also added that I was sure he was the one to take in hand this 
neglected part of my education. 

He seemed mollified, but there was an expression of pity still lurking 
about his face. 

“Don Juan,” he began, ‘‘ was the companion and friend of Don Pedro. 
King of Castile, the Crucl, as he was called, whom your Black Prince 
helped back to athrone from which the Spanish people had ejected him 
on account of his tyranny and murders. The only man who did not fear 
Don Pedro was Don Juan, and it was in keeping with his boast thar he 
feared neither God nor devil. Those were stirring times: men rapped out 
their swords on every occasion; all disputes were settled by the rapier; the 
duello was the first and final court ; and the poor, Dios Grandes ! who cared 
for them? Don Juan never shed blood wantonly, like his lord and master, 
but he was ever ready for any adventure that came in his way. Vainly did 
the peaceful citizens lock the gates of their patois and put iron bars over 

the windows: he penetrated everywhere. Husbands and fathers! ves, 
they had their hands full, for the profligate had that dash and bravery which 
pleases the lady's cye. His house—you must see it—is in a narrow street 
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near the Alcazar. You 
can easily distinguish it 
by the rows of low, 
Saracenic arches which 
guard the casements. 
Each night a_ blaze of 
light distinguished it from 
its surroundings. Crowds 
of gallants and fair, 
masked sefioras assembled 
there to take part in the 
wild, wicked revels. The 
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king himself was 
a frequent guest, 
and, in disguise, 
often accom- 
panied the revel- 
lers on the mad 
devilries which 
they carried on 
under cover of 
darkness. In the 
morning, it was 
not uncommon to 
find one or more 
lying dead in the 
street, killed in 
some fight among 
themselves, or by 
some outraged 
husband or 
father. 

“It was at 
one of these wild 
orgies that an 
attendant was 
seen to put into 
his master’s hand 
a note. 
3E 
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‘** Saints and devils!’ cried Don Santiago de Angelo, one of the party, 
‘we must know who the fair lady is. Read the note, captain! ’ 

“** Aye! read it out,’ chorused his companions. 

‘Don Juan laughed and read aloud: ‘Come to me ere I die.—AMINXa.’ 

‘“« Shouts of laughter greeted this, and deep draughts of Xeres and Malaga 
were drunk to speed her parting soul to purgatory. Ah, senor! they werea 
blasphemous crew. 

“Don Juan racks his brain,”’ continued my informant, dropping into 
the present tense, ‘‘ but cannot recall who Amina is. He questions his 
servant, who says the missive was left by a person in dark clothes, man or 
woman he knew not, who immediately disappeared after its delivery. How- 
ever, with a few words of apology to his guests which provoke nought but 
merriment, he saunters out of the house, thinking no doubt that he would 
presently remember the sender of the invitation. He wandered on through 
the dark street, and turned into the Plaza de San Francesco. There he 
sees a light glinting through the shutters of a house opposite the palace of 
the Ayuntamiento. ‘Ah, that must be it!’’ he says to himself. ‘ By St. 
Anthony! this is the fair one,’ as he gets near and perceives a silken ladder 
attached to the balcony and descending to the pavement. For the life of 
him, he cannot remember who lives there. He feels in his vest for the note. 
What was the name? Confusion! He cannot findit. He gives a look 
to his sword. ‘What matter!’ he cries. ‘ By all the saints in the Calendar, 
and all the devils in hell, here goes!’ and he vaults on to the ladder, and is 
soon over the bars of the balcony. He opens the shutters and steps in. 
All is still and dark, save the light of one single taper. But he opens the 
shutters again, and the moonlight shines in and reveals a bed hung with 
rich draperies, sufficiently open for him to perceive the lady apparently 
asleep. Her face is covered by a veil. Stealthily he approaches, and gently 
removes the gauzy covering, holding the taper to see her features more 
closely. With a shriek of horror, he drops the taper and rushes from the 
chamber. The figure on the bed was a corpse festering in itsshroud. How 
he got down into the street he never knew. It was a miracle that he did 
not break his neck. He remembers nothing more until he stopped some- 
where in the ancient quarter of the Macerena. Here he paused to take 
breath and allow the air to play upon his face and head, heated by drink 
and passion. He had received his first warning; the second was still to 
come. So he stood and tried to steady his senses after the fright he had 
received. The effort sobered him, and he was about to make his way back 
to his companions in evil when, in turning the corner of a street, he found 
his way barred bya funeral procession. He stood on one side to let the 
array pass, but there was something unusual about the torches and banners, 
and an indescribable dread came over him. The lips of the priests move, 
and the choristers evidently are chanting some dirge, but he hears no sound. 
The torches are more like phosphorus balls, emitting a pale, sickly light. 
Don Juan removes his hat, for he perceives from the length and character of 
the procession that it is some grandee of high degree who is dead. And, as 
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the muffled figures go by, he tries to recall any deaths of late among the 
nobles. All of rank and fashion are known to him, but he remembers no 
recent death that would call forth such a stately ceremony as this. Then 


again, the midnight burial is a mystery to him. Such a service at such a 
time was a thing unknown, save in time of war or plague—and a suicide, 
well, he would not be buried with the services of the Church. All these 
thoughts came into his mind as he watched the crowd. He noticed that 
some of the mutes who carried silver horns were gazing at him as they 
passed. Then he recognised the insignia of knighthood upon a shield 
carried in front of a horse, saddled, but having no rider, led by a shadowy 
page ; afterwards came more priests and monks, all seemingly engaged in 
chanting the Psalms for the dead. Don Juan had withdrawn into the 
shadow of a dark gateway, but his horror is largely mixed with curiosity. 
So he stepped out to make enquiries as to the meaning of this strange scene 
at such an hour. 
3E2 
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‘** Whose body do they bear to the Osario at so strange a time ?’ he 
asks of one of the mourners, but his sole response is a look of sadness and 
reproach. 

‘‘ Again he asks the same question, with the same result. Angry, he put 
out his hand to arrest the progress of one of the muffled figures, but he 
slipped through his grasp, and all whom he attempted to stop eluded his 
touch in the same way. With horror, Don Juan now notices that many of 
the mourners are his own friends long since dead. Comrades who had 
fallen on the battlefield, companions who had met their end in drunken 
brawls—all were there, but none of his living friends. He longed to fly 
from the spot, but could not: a paralysis seemed to have seized upon him, 
rendering him helpless. His hand involuntarily sought his sword, but his 
fingers had not sufficient vitality in them to grasp, much less to draw the 
blade. Terror stricken, with a despairing shriek to God, he fell upon his 
knees. At once the procession stopped, and, looking up, a muffled figure 
stood before him—a hand upon his shoulder. 

“* Don Juan,” he heard, ‘ rise, follow, and pray for the soul of the dead. 
He needs thy petitions.’ 

“* Sir, I will follow, but I cannot pray. No prayer has passed my lips 
since I was a child. I have lived, believing neither in God nor Devil. Good 
sir, I cannot pray,’ and a groan burst from him. 

““* There you are wrong,’ replied the spectral figure. ‘ You have just 
cried to God. That is why I am permitted to address you. Your cry was 
heard, or your soul had passed away this night. Take your place with the 
procession.’ 

‘« Silently he did as he was directed, and the procession again began te 
move. ‘Don Juan de Mafiara. Don Juan de Mafiara,” he heard, in 
muffled tones from the shadowy forms which accompanied him. The name 
came at regular intervals, and all uttered the words at the same time. 

“Why do you mention that name ?’ he asked of the one nearest. 

‘«* We pray for his soul,’ was the answer. 

‘‘ With bent head, he followed on, trying to remember the sacred words 
he had learnt at his mother’s knee. He was afraid to look around him; 
somehow he felt that she was in that ghostly throng, and he dare not meet 
her gaze. Presently he heard the faint tones of a church bell, and the 
procession crowded into the Church of Santa Ifies. Here, other spectral 
priests appeared to meet it, and the bier is carried up to the chancel steps. 
The shadowy followers take their places, and Don Juan finds himself 
standing apart in the nave, and by his side is the spectre which first 
addressed him. A service begins and he sinks upon his knees. The organ 
plays a moaning, weird chant, and the sound is like that of the breakers 
beating upon the shore, but subdued by the distance. Presently the music 
dies away in a succession of sobbing cadences, and, guided by his spectral 
companion, Don Juan advanced to the bier. As he approached, one of the 
priests flung back the face covering, and lo! he sees lying there his own 
form, and recognises his own visage in the coffin.” 
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Here my friend the padre stopped as if overcome by the solemnity of 
his story; his voice died away in a deep hush. There were many little, 
graphic touches that his gestures gave to the old legend which, unfortunately, 
I cannot reproduce. After a silence lasting a few seconds, the padre drew 
in a long breath and pursued his narrative with keen relish :— ; 

‘“‘Spell-bound at the ghastly sight, Don Juan fainted, and, with a cry 
for mercy, fell to the ground. 

‘* Next morning, the nuns, on entering the church, were astonished to 
find the body of a man lying insensible on the floor, just at the entrance to 
the chancel. How he got in remains a mystery to this day. He could 
never find that out himself even. He told his story to the nuns as I have 
told it to you. I do not offer any explanation of his getting into the 
building, for the simple reason that he was unable to offer any himself. 
The doors were locked, they found, just as they had been boited the 
night previous. After this, as you may know, sefior, the name of Don Juan 
was no more heard of at Court. For years, he disappeared from all human 
ken, for all we hear of him. Then, in later years, we find him here in 
monastic dress, living in an hospital which he himself had founded for the 
old and decrepit. 

“‘ Ah, sefior, God’s ways are strange, but the Devil did not win after all, 
though he came very near it. That was indeed a struggle for a soul,” and 
he shook his head gravely. 

“And the inscription here?” I said, anxious for all information. 

“Don Juan wrote that himself the night before his soul took flight.” 

‘‘ His story comforts me,” he added, solemnly. ‘I think if God will do 
as much for such a sinner as this, that, somehow, my chances are better. 
It comforts me, too, this thought, when I think of the numbers who wander 
from the fold. Good-day to you, sefor. Do not forget to see his house on 
the Alcazar.” 


MR. NORMAN 
FORBES. 
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Quimperlé Market in swing. 


ROAMINGS IN BRITTANY. 
By Cuarues H. L. EMAnuet. 


port and artists’ haunt in Brittany. The fishing fleet had just 

returned deeply laden with sardines, and the price of the catch 

had, after much mutual recrimination, been settled at six francs 
per thousand. The silvery fish had been landed in baskets by the fisher- 
women, and the excitement of the day was over. 

As I turned away to seek the grateful shade of the plane trees which 
line the market-place, I was attracted by the sight of a crowd of white- 
capped Breton women gathered round the door of the market-hall and 
eagerly discussing an affiche just pasted up by the local bill-poster. 1 
joined the throng and learnt that a fair would shortly be held at Rosporden 
(a small village about twelve miles distant), with the additional attraction of 
athletic sports and dancing. 

Such an opportunity was not to be missed, for it is at these fairs, and at 
the gorgeous religious ceremonies which are so constantly taking place in 
that part of the country, that the Bretons are seen at their best. 


5 “SHE August sun was shining its hottest on Concarneau, a. fishing 


So, on the appointed day, I took train for Rosporden. My fellow-. 


companions were most interesting to study. All were in their bravest 
holiday attire. The women had taken out of their carved oak or walnut 
armoires the féte dresses which had been handed down from generation 
to generation as heirlooms. Their gowns were of dark blue cloth, braided 
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with black velvet, and thickly pleated at the waist; and their bodices, of 
the same material, were richly embroidered in yellow and gold. Their 
glistening white caps, of butterfly shape, were stiff with starch, and the 
fine pleating of their snow-white capes would have been the despair of 
an English blanchisseuse. The hair was drawn back, in Breton fashion, 
tightly under the cap, and the face below it was generally pleasant and 
often handsome. The men were no less remarkable with their stern, 
aquiline features. Their féte dress consisted of a black felt hat, wide in 
the brim, with black velvet ribbons, a short, blue cloth jacket with lines 
of green or yellow silk embroidery down the front and back and along 
the pockets, and dark blue trousers. Both sexes wore black, wooden 
sabots—in many cases roughly carved with local designs. Most of the 
party carried umbrellas as huge in size as they were antiquated in form. 

It was one of those brilliant days which are peculiar to a Breton 
summer, and when we reached the village it was fairly simmering under 
the mid-day sun. We were early, and the inhabitants were still at their 
mid-day meal of bread soup. Every door was open to catch the slightest 
breath of wind, and within could be seen the family party seated round 
the rough deal table, spoon and basin in hand. In the background was 
the family clothes-chest or armoire, roughly carved and greatly prized by 
collectors of old furniture, but which can but rarely be purchased. 

A tortuous street led to the Mairie which was gaily decked with 
bunting. Thc cheap-jacks were already plying a steady trade in fruit, 
toys, and cheap Parisian jewellery, accompanied by a steady flow of coarse 
Breton wit. Here and there, the tricolour hung listlessly from an upper 
storey. 

Soon the street filled with villagers and visitors from the neighbourhood, 
all in the best of spirits and 
making their way to the 
scene of operations. 

The first item on the 
programme was a_ horse 
race for big, country cart- 
horses, ridden bare-backed 
by rough village lads. The 
racecourse was the dusty 
high road, and the spec- 
tators crowded the vantage 
ground formed by a slope 
overlooking the starting 
point, or climbed for safety 
into the neighbouring 
hedges. There was a grand 
preliminary gallop which 
was more interesting than 
the race itself, for the horses 
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were so eager that they could 
not be brought back to the 
post. The favourite was fagged 
out before the flag dropped 
and an outsider won. Before 
the dust had had time to 
settle, the spectators climbed 
down to the road and there 
was a general rush to the win- 
ning post to cheer the winner. 
The next part of the pro- 
gramme took place on an 
The out-door dance, fete day. adjoining field. Here were 
organized flat races for men 
and women. It took a long time settling the preliminaries, as everyone 
had a voice in the arrangements, but they were started at last. In the 
men’s foot-race, the man who was running second seized hold of the 
one who was leading and brought him down to the ground with a crash. 
He himself fell in his effort, and the third man seized his advantage and 
carried of the prize. No protest was made, and everyone thought the 
incident was very good fun. The next race was for women only, each 
of the competitors being dressed in her very oldest attire, as, in running 
this race, each woman had to balance on her head a pitcher of water. 
It was evident that. the latitude allowed to the men in their race did 
not extend to the fairer sex in theirs, for the first two women were 
convicted of having steadied their pitchers by the use of their hands, and, 
as a punishment, the contents were poured over their respective heads. 
The victims only laughed and ran home to change. 

Perhaps the greatest event of the day was the wrestling. A rough ring 
was formed on the grass, the committee in the centre, and the spectators 
standing or sitting outside the circle. It was curious to watch the crowd 
and note how each 
village had its dis- 
tinctive mark. It 
might be but an extra 
strip of embroidery, or 
the shape of a cap, 
but the difference was 
there, and it was never 
accidental. 

A pole was erected 
inside the circle, and 
from this were sus- 
pended the prizes — 
bright bandana hand- 
kerchiefs, strips of 
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embroidery, and men’s 
hats. At the foot of the 
pole was tethered a live 
lamb, the prize of the day. 
A few gendarmes kept 
order while the com- 
mitteemen, one by one, 
harangued the crowd. 
Then the competitors 
stepped into the ring— 
stout, lusty fellows with 
clean-cut features, each 
clad in a coarse canvas 
shirt and with feet bare or 
stockinged only. The 
shirt was an important 
factor, for it was on this 
A street in Quimperlé. that the grip was taken, 
the object of each com- 
petitor being to trip or throw his opponent, so that both shoulders touched 
the ground. The favourite was a curly-headed sailor, at least a stone 
lighter than any of his competitors, but as agile as a cat. He threw man 
after man until no one would come forward to compete with him, and the 
lamb was allotted to him as his prize. 

The wrestling over, there was a stampede to the principal Inn, followed 
by a huge consumption of sour cider, a drink not suitable for all constitu- 
tions. Suddenly, a piper and a flautist appeared in the street. In asecond, 
the pots of cider were placed in safe custody, and each man, without a word 
of introduction, seized his partner, and the dance commenced in the open 
street. Two couples joined and formed a line, the girls in the centre and 
the men outside, until there were perhaps fifty of these lines of dancers 
threading in and out in a bewildering maze. | Not a word was spoken by 
any of the dancers, and there was no laughter. Perfect time was kept, and 
the shuffling and rapping of the sabots on the hard road was as regular as 
the march of a regiment. Every now and then, the hands of the partners 
would change, and the step was reversed. This reversal was marked by a 
change in the music. Toa casual observer, it might appear that each row 
of dancers pursued its course independently of the others, but, to the closer 
observer, it was evident that each was but a part of a complicated whole, and 
that the slightest mistake of one line would have plunged the entire dance 
into confusion. When the music ceased, the men left their partners without 
a word, and resumed their cider. A fresh dance was started of a different 
character, when, suddenly, it was evident that the street was emptying and 
the music was growing fainter and fainter. In a neighbouring street, how- 
ever, I could hear the skirl of the pipes and the shuffle of the sabots, and so 
the giddy throng whirled from street to street until darkness descended, and 
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with the echo of the weird music in my ears, I made my way back to 
Concarneau. 

I had long wished to visit the picturesque town of Quimperlé (about an 
hour’s rail from Concarneau), but, on the special advice of an artist friend, I 
had deferred my trip until market day. Quimperlé is mainly built on the 
slope of a hill, but it has gradually overflowed its vantage ground, and now 
straggles along each side of the River Laita which flows at the base of the 
hill. The market-place is admirably situated, facing the Church which 
caps the hill. It forms a huge square or ‘‘ Place,” round which are grouped 

wonderful old houses, many of them timbered and heavily gabled, and 
furnished with worm-eaten wooden shutters and roughly-carved doors. 
These houses present a most varied roof-line, being of every conceivable 
elevation and style. The “‘ Place” was filled with stalls of all kinds, laden 
with gorgeous heaps of fruit, vegetables, toys, and gaudy drapery. Against 
the walls of the houses were tethered horses and cattle, patiently awaiting 
a purchaser, and drowsy with the heat. The shrill voices of the bargainers 
filled the air, and business seemed to be flourishing. |The careful observer 
could count twenty or thirty distinct costumes among the buyers and sellers, 
and here and there could be seen an old countryman wearing his hair down 
to his shoulders, and dressed in the full knee-breeches and stockings which 
formed part of a costume almost extinct in these parts. The church is 
more imposing in exterior than in interior architecture. A peep inside 
discloses a constant succession of devout worshippers who kneel down for 
a few minutes’ silent prayer, their baskets of merchandise beside them. 

The most interesting street in the town is one which leads down from 
the church, away from the market. On either side are picturesque shops 
with open fronts and rough, wooden external counters, laden, in many cases, 
with a stock-in- 
trade of rusty iron 
or local pottery. 
So narrow is the 
street that it is 
only here and 
there that the sun 
can penetrate, and 
so steep that it 
is almost im- 
possible for even 
the native horse to 
climb it. Sub- 
sequent researches 
shewed that the 
town was_honey- 
combed with 
similar streets, and 
that many of them 
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= contained a wealth of old 
f | iron and woodwork. The 
¢ residential part of the town 
lies principally round the 
circular church of Sainte 
Croix, built in imitation of 
St. Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and formerly a chapel of the 
Benedictine monks. Here 
are many fine mansions of 
the old Breton nobles, who 
lost everything in defence 
of the Monarchy. Many of 
them are still in good 
Quimperlé, from the river. repair, and, from the solidity 
of their masonry, resemble 
rather fortresses than private houses. One of them is celebrated for a 
projecting archer’s window, commanding the street in both directions, and 
most useful in case of attack. 

Close at hand is the pig market, and here one is particularly struck by 
the cruelty with which the animals are treated by their owners. There 
was hardly an animal which was not maimed and bleeding, and, in the 
adjacent poultry market, the same want of feeling was exhibited. The 
fowls are crammed by twenties and thirties into huge baskets, tied together 
by the feet, and left in the sun without food or water throughout the day. 
It was piteous to see them gasping for air and water, and to note the broken 
wings and legs, the result of their struggles. This is the more peculiar in 
a Department of France where horses and dogs are treated with the 
greatest kindness, and where the greatest drunkard of the district can be 
led home by his youngest child. 

It was a relief to descend to the river, and to leave the dust 
and noise behind one. 
For an artist or fF 
photographer, the quays 
give innumerable oppor- 
tunities. The water is 
clear and sparkling, 
and the overhanging 
houses are reflected in 
it. One corner, hard 
by the Pont de Jacobins, 
is particularly charm- 
ing. There the river 
washes the walls of the 
houses which jut into 
the water in the form 
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of a wedge. The best general view is caught from across the bridge. 
Thence the town rises tier above tier from the river, and the course of the 
narrow, irregular streets can be traced from the base to the top, each one 
terminating at the church which crowns the picture. The whole town 
is filled with trees and flowers, and the surrounding country is of the 
same nature. It is almost impossible to think that in this district took 
place the most awful of civil wars, the war of the Vendée, and that in 
these peaceful streets once ran the blood of man, shed by his own brother. 
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THE ARTIST 
AND 

‘THE MAN. 


A happy journey!” From Los Caprichos. 


By P. G. Konopy. 


misdeeds, who, himself, knew no law, no restraint, in pursuing 

his pleasure; an ungrateful, unjust lover of justice; a good 

husband who was ever faithless to his wedded wife; a loiterer 
with whom the impulse of work amounted to a perfect rage; an ardent 
admirer of the old masters, who defied all rules in his art ; a pupil, so to 
say, of the classics, who became the father of modernity ; a deaf musician; 
a painter of religious pictures and church-decorations, who believed in 
nothing and scoffed at religious faith: such is the contradictory, paradoxical 
character presented to the world by Francisco Goya y Lucientes, the first 
and only great Spanish artist of the century. But Goya was more than 
an interesting personality, more than an artist of almost unparalleled 
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versatility. He may stand for the personified revolt of the Spanish people 
against the fetters of the Inquisition, and—as far as his art is concerned— 
of the modern spirit against the equally heavy chains of a decrepit 
tradition of classicism. 

An independent spirit and revolt against all prejudice, conventionality, and 
social restrictions, can be read in every line of the remarkable head which 
Goya himself has etched for a frontispiece to his celebrated volume of 
“Caprichos,” a collection of etchings unrivalled in fertility of weird 
imagination, in boldness of the merciless exposure of existing social evils, 
in technical excellence only surpassed by the work of Rembrandt—the 
greatest master of all ages in the handling of the etching-needle. The 
impudence of the slightly turned-up nose, the defiance and self-reliance 
of the prominent lower lip, the strong, energetic chin, and the keen, 
penetrating look of the deep-set eyes, betray the bravo, the hero of a 
hundred duels and amorous adventures, as well as the artist, the student 
of human nature, the daring satirist. It is the face of a man who—alone 
of his age and country—defied the dark powers of the Inquisition, and 
whose ingenuity and personal magnetism secured him immunity from the 
punishment which would have been the fate of any less vigorous mind. 

Truth and anecdotal fiction are so closely interwoven in the existing 
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They do not know each other. From Los Caprichos. 


records of this remarkable man’s career that now, almost a century after 
his death, it is almost impossible to sift the true from the fictitious, 
especially as regards the early part of his life. Goya was born on the 
31st March, 1746, at Fuendetodos, in Arragon, as the son of a fairly 
prosperous peasant-farmer. In his early predilection for drawing may be 
found the origin of a legend similar to that which refers to the discovery 
of the shepherd-boy Giotto’s talent by Cimabue, the first of the great 
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Florentine masters. In this case it was a monk of Saragossa who found 
Goya—then a lad of fifteen—drawing a pig on a wall, and was so struck 
with the boy’s skill that he forthwith took him to Saragossa and placed him 
in the studio of Lujan, a well-known Arragonese painter. Whether this 
story be true or not—and modern research is inclined to treat it as 
invention—there is no doubt that some monk acted as protector to Goya in 
the early part of his career, and helped him out of many a dangerous 
scrape into which he was led by his all too fiery temperament. 

The first important occasion on which the intervention of this protector 
was needed was a street-brawl, a fight between the adherents of two 
churches in Saragossa. Three men remained dead on the “ battle-field,” 
and the Inquisition took up the prosecution of the ringleaders, among 
whom Goya, needless to say, took an important position, not, indeed, out 
of religious fanaticism, but merely for the love of fighting. Warned by 
the monk his protector, Goya, with but five hundred francs in his pocket, 
went to Madrid, where he continued his interrupted art studies. So great 
was the scarcity of great artists at that time in Spain that Charles the 
Third had to call a German, Raphael Mengs, to Madrid to fill the post of 
court-painter. The academic coldness of the German’s work could not 
appeal to an ardent nature like Goya, who preferred to study the works 
of Velasquez, Ribera, and Zurberan, and to base his art on that of his great 
predecessors. .Goya’s boldness, his personal charm, his ready wit, and his 
musical talent, soon made him a favourite with the fair sex, and he found 
himself involved in various intrigues with more or less serious consequences. 

It was probably one of his clandestine love-affairs that led to a 
murderous attack on Goya’s life. He was found one night by his friends 
with a dangerous wound in his back, and thought it advisable to escape 
his jealous rival’s vendetta by flying the country and taking up his abode 
in Rome, the Mecca of the artists’ world at that period. The low ebb 
in his finances could not seriously interfere with the schemes of a man 
possessed of infinite resources. He simply made his way across Spain as a 
bull-fighter, an experience which, in later years, bore golden fruit in the 
shape of the wonderful series of etchings known as the Tauromaguia. No 
casual observer could ever have acquired the marvellous insight into the 
nature of this exciting sport which is revealed in these thirty etchings. 
They are bold, passionate, vigorous, spontaneous, amazingly clever in the 
suggestion of movement and excitement, and at the same time treated with 
rare simplicity of method. 

In Rome, as well as in Madrid, Goya could not find much inspiration in 
the art of the day. His studies were more of a contemplative nature. He 
spent most of his time at the galleries gazing at the works of the immortal 
masters, which he did not even attempt to copy. His work at the galleries 
consisted merely in recording his impressions of certain favourite pictures 
by taking colour-notes, and so thoroughly did he imbibe the spirit of his 
great models that certain original pictures he had painted in their manner 
were sold as copies from imaginary works of these old masters. Yet he 
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Disasters of war. 


nearly achieved academic honours and is spoken of in highly laudatory 
terms in a document on the competition of the Royal Academy at Parma. 
The subject was ‘‘ Hannibal in Italy,” and Goya would have been awarded 
the first prize had it not been for the liberty he took with the subject and 
for the untrue colouring of his picture. Absolute truth of colour did not 
trouble our artist any more than correctness of line. Like Rembrandt, he laid 
the greatest weight on the rendering of light and shade and chiaroscuro, 
like Velasquez, on the correct relation of tones amongst each other—with 
the cardinal difference that he was utterly heedless of the general local 
colour. In the preface to a catalogue of his works, Goya himself declared 
that he knew no other masters than Rembrandt, Velasquez, and—Nature. 

The fame of the young artist spread so rapidly that it soon attracted the 
attention of the Consul-General of the Empress Catherine II. of Russia, 
who was then on the look-out for men of talent whom he tried to recruit 
for service at his mistress’s brilliant Court. | He made a tempting offer to 
Goya, who, however, preferred the easy, pleasurable life he was then leading 
at Rome. But his sojourn in the City of the Popes was not to be of long 
duration. He was found one night trying to climb over the wall of a 
convent in pursuit of an amorous adventure, and promptly arrested. His 
release was only due to the intervention of the Spanish Ambassador, who 
promised that Goya should leave Rome forthwith and return to his native 
country. 
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We soon find him installed again in Madrid, but under vastly improved 
conditions. Poor and rich, the loafer in the street and the grandee, were 
equally fascinated by his unique personality ; there was hardly a better- 
known and more popular man in Madrid. His fame as a portrait painter 
was such that his studio was literally besieged by would-be sitters. His 
personal attractiveness and ready wit made him a welcome guest in the 
houses of the most exclusive aristocracy of Europe; whilst the reputation 
of his gallant adventures, his bravery and skill in the handling of the rapier, 
and his humour and affability, made him the idol of the populace. | Wher- 
ever he appeared, some startling extravagance was expected from him, and 
he rarely failed to amuse and delight his audience. At that time, the 
fencing-masters of Madrid used to perform in the public squares, boasting 
of their skill and challenging whosoever would like to try his efficiency in 
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the handling of the rapier. Goya would never miss such a_ welcome 
opportunity, nor was he ever known to suffer defeat in these contests. 
Goya’s position in society and at the Court of King Charles IV. was 
unique; it may be safely said of him that he was above the law—a privileged 
person. Nor was his enormous influence as general favourite of a very 
beneficial nature. In fact, the laxity of morals at the Court of the King 
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and of Queen Maria- 
Luisa may have been 
due, to a great extent, 
to the dangerous ex- 
ample set by him. 
His liaisons and love- 
affairs of a week were 
the talk of the town, 
which did not prevent 
him from turning his 
bitter satire against the 
immorality and the 
misdeeds of his exalted 
patrons. Nearly all the 
etchings of the remark- 
able collection called 
the ‘‘Caprichos” have 
some political, social, 
or personal bearing to 
that effect. One of 
the first sheets shows 
the Queen and her 
favourite, Godoy, the 
“*Prince de la Paix,” 
in amorous conversa- 
tion, and two hideous, 
grinning washerwomen 
watching them in close 
proximity. The two 
plates, s They will all “Hot.” — From Los Caprichos. 

fall”? and ‘‘ Plucked,” 

are also supposed to refer to the rapid succession of the Queen’s lovers 
and their change of fortune, but the type and the immodest pose of the 
two women occupied in plucking the male pigeons make it appear more 
probable that these plates are intended as a satire against the weak-minded 
victims of the priestesses of mercenary love. Godoy’s ridiculous endeavours 
at establishing his armorial tree furnished the material for another plate 
showing a donkey looking through a book, the pages of which are filled 
with long rows of donkeys’ heads. 

The obvious references to the Inquisition and the Jesuits in “ Estan 
calientes,” ‘‘ What a golden beak!” ‘ A happy journey,” and numerous other 
plates, led to the instigation of proceedings against the artist. Only the 
direct intervention of the King could save Goya from the arm of the 
Inquisition. A letter written by Charles IV. to Goya, requesting the 
immediate delivery of the etchings ordered by the King, not only placed 
Goya beyond the reach of the Grand Inquisitor’s powers, but saved these 
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superb works from immediate destruction. Goya at once showed his 
gratitude by directing the scourge of his caustic genius against his 
benefactor. The plate, ‘‘ And his house is burning,” which shows a drunkard, 
under the influence of intoxicants, calmly undressing in a room which has 
been set on fire by an overturned lamp, is a plain allusion to the King’s 
indolent indifference to the disasters of his country during the French 
invasion. 

An amusing incident is connected with another plate of the same series. 
It shows a donkey feeling the pulse of a patient, and bears the legend at the 
foot, ‘‘Of what evil will he die?" Goya had turned a deaf ear to the 
repeated entreaties of some Grandee who—following the fashion of the day— 
wished to have his wife’s portrait painted by the leading artist of his period. 
Knowing that it was an easy thing for Goya to paint a portrait at a single 
sitting, he took his wife, the “‘ Marquise,” to the artist’s studio, locked the 
door from outside, and laughingly explained the purpose of his visit, and 
that he would call for his wife and the picture in two hours’ time. It wasa 
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“Of what evil will 
he die?” 


dangerous jest, considering Goya’s character and the Marquise’s attractive- 
ness. To use the French biographer’s phrase, only the last half-hour of the 
allotted: time was devoted to the portrait, which the Marquis found finished 
on his return. Goya showed more constancy in this /iaison than was his 
wont, and the Marquise became a frequent guest at his studio. One day, 
when her husband wanted her to accompany him on a visit to his country 
seat, she asked her lover’s advice as to how her departure could be avoided. 
Goya promptly painted a bad bruise on her leg, and the Doctor, whom the 
anxious husband sent for, declared that absolute rest was essential for the 
Marquise’s speedy recovery. The husband departed alone, and Goya 
immortalised the physician in the etching above referred to. 

The way in which Goya alone was allowed to break the very strict rules 
of Spanish Court-ceremonial may show the artist’s exceptional position. 
Being refused admission to the Levée on a day of deep mourning because 
he happened to appear in white silk stockings, he asked for pen and ink, 
and, within a few minutes, drew a number of insulting caricatures of Court 
dignitaries on his stockings. Then he forced his way to the reception 
rooms, was called before the King and Queen, who laughingly examined his 
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costume and readily closed their eyes to a breach of good manners and 
etiquette which would have meant sure disgrace to anybody but our artist. 

After having enjoyed for some time the favours of the Countess of 
Benaventi, the Queen’s all-powerful friend, he bestowed his affection on the 
Duchess of Alba, her rival. When the Duchess fell into disgrace and was 
banished from the Court, he shared her exile in spite of all representations 
made by the King, his master. The deafness of which Goya suffered in the 
later part of his life was due to a carriage accident which occurred in this 
flight. He was truly devoted to the Duchess of Alba, whose features may 
be traced in many of his etchings, in the two celebrated pictures ‘‘ La 
Maja nuda” and “La Maja vestida,” at the Academia de San Fernando, _ 
and in several portraits at the Prado and other Spanish collections. So 
great was the hold of Goya on the King that the Duchess of Alba had to be 
recalled in consequence of the artist’s refusal to return to Madrid without 
her. It isa curious fact that, during the whole period covered by these 
intrigues, Goya was married—happily married—to the daughter of the 
painter Bayeu, to whom he was perfectly devoted in spite of his numerous 
infidelities. 

The history of Spain at the time of Goya is one of continuous. trouble 
and unrest. The governing power passed from hand to hand; kings were 
dethroned ; ministers and favourites followed in rapid succession ; war and 
revolution were raging in the country; nothing appeared stable—except 
the position of Goya. When Charles the IV. abdicated in favour of the 
intriguing Prince of Asturia, Ferdinand VII., Goya was not affected by the 
change; he remained “painter to the king.” When Napoleon deprived 
Ferdinand of the Spanish Crown, and established his brother Joseph 
Buonaparte on the throne of the unfortunate peninsula, Goya was 
immediately commissioned to paint a portrait of King Joseph and his 
family. Ferdinand VII. returned to Spain in 1814, and instigated a cruel 
persecution of King Joseph’s adherents—but Goya quickly returned into 
favour. It is true that, in his old age, he left Spain and took up his abode 
at Bordeaux, but this banishment was quite voluntary, and not enforced by 
the king who, on the contrary, allowed the artist a pension of 12,000 reales. 
In 1827, Goya returned to Spain by the king’s urgent invitation—what 
better proof could there be to show that he still enjoyed Royal favour ?— 
but he only stayed a very short time, and died soon after his return to 
Bordeaux, on the 15th March, 1828, at the age of 82 years. 

The opinion of the critics on the actual merit of Goya’s work is vastly 
divergent. He has been compared to Velasquez by his admirers, which is 
obviously an exaggeration ; others again hold his etchings in higher esteem 
than even those of Rembrandt himself. To take such extreme views is 
almost as harmful to the memory of an unquestionably great man as an 
absolute denial of his importance as a painter. If one wishes to mete out a 
full measure of justice to the art of Goya, one must not place him by the 
side of the great masters of a past period, but compare him with his own con- 
temporaries and trace his influence on the art of his own time and of his 
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successors. It will be found then, that his importance does not lie so much 
in the actual performance of his brush, which has been handed down to us, 
as in his principles and theories, wherein lay the germ and the foundation 
of modern art. He was as much of a revolutionary as the Frenchman, 
David, whose friendship he had acquired during his Roman student days, 
only his teachings had a very different tendency. David is typical for the 
return of French Art to cold classicism after the degraded, voluptuous 
works of Watteau’s followers—Goya, for a return to nature from the equally 
cold and insincere academical direction of a Raphael Mengs. Goya was 
the first of modern artists who, quite in accordance with the principles of 
our impressionists, revolted against the prevalence of line. Light and shade 
were all-important to him. He saw nature in broad, bold masses cf tone, 
and, in his best work, painted nature as he saw it. That his work was of 
very unequal merit is only natural, if one considers the duration of his 
activity, the almost incredible fertility of his facile brush, and the speed 
and carelessness with which many of his pictures were painted. One of 
his large portraits in Madrid bears the inscription :—“ Portrait executed on 
the 11th September, 1783, from eleven o’clock to mid-day.” 

It was Goya’s constant endeavour to keep his palette as simple as 
possible, a lesson he had evidently learnt from studying and copying the 
pictures of Velasquez. He worked passionately, furiously, and the absence 
of material could not act as a check to his impulse. Thus he was known 
once, at the time of the French invasion, to paint a patriotic picture on a 
white wall in a public square with a handkerchief, dipped repeatedly into 
mud. And he tried his hand at everything, from sign-posts to Church- 
decorations. Portraits, garden-scenes a la Watteau, large historical com- 
positions, tapestry designs, etchings, lithographs, miniatures, everything came 
within the reach of his art, and he excelled in everything. 

The rapid spread of his fame was due to his ambitious religious paint- 
ings, such as the ‘‘ Christ on the Cross,” and another big canvas for the 
convent of San Francisco el Grande, for which he was rewarded by being 
nominated member of the Academy of San Ferdinand. But these works, 
although showing great technical skill, are as utterly devoid of religious 
feeling, as Goya himself—a freethinker, a scoffer, a bitter enemy of his 
country’s Church to his dying day. Nor did he ever attempt to put into his 
work a sentiment which was strange to his nature. It is well known that, 
when he undertook thé completion of the decorations of the Sevilla 
Cathedral, commenced by Cano, Zurberan, and Murillo, he chose for the 
models of his angels two well-known loose women of Sevilla, and wrote to 
his friend, Cean Bermudez, a man of highly Christian sentiment :—‘“‘I will 
make vice appear amiable, and shall make them adore it.” 

The real character of Goya, sincere and undisguised, appears in his 
etchings. They are divided into four series, the Tauromaquia, the Caprices, 
the Proverbs, and the Disasters of War. The dominant notes in these 
etchings, and particularly in the ‘‘ Caprices’’ and ‘‘ Disasters of War,” are 
ardent love of his country, patriotism, a weird, fantastic imagination, and a 
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cynisism which almost degenerates into satanism. The extravagant flight 
of fancy in some of the later ‘‘ Caprichos” borders on the insane, and the 
gruesome demons and monsters who lurk in the dark backgrounds of these 
plates produce an effect of horror only equalled by the unspeakable scenes 
depicted in the ‘‘ Disasters of War.” The brutal realism of these scenes 
is so revolting that it absolutely defies description, and the artist himself 
has added a line of writing to every plate, which still enhances the effect. 
These foot-lines are more suggestive than explanatory; they are short 
exclamations, or philosophical remarks with some bearing on the subject, 
and give a deep insight into the character, into the direction of thought, 
of that remarkable man who passed like a bright comet through the dark- 
ness that has enveloped Spanish Art ever since the death of Velasquez. 
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AUTHOR OF “GENTLEMAN UPCOTTS DAUGHTER,” “LOVE AND QUIET LIFE,” 
““TRYPHENA IN LOVE,” “TWO MEN OF MENDIP,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY S. H. VEDDAR. 


CHAPTER IX. 
EASTER. 


HE sun broke through the bank of fog and 
April smiled again. Nothing could be 
more sweet and gentle than that Easter 
morning after the wild rain. There were 
primroses on all the banks; and budding 
cowslips, pale and stiff of stem but not 
yet out, lay sprinkled over the home-field 
at Winterhays. The birds were singing 
—every one. The gorse shone yellow by 
the gully-side, and all the valley and hills 
looked glad and fresh and green. 

But if the earth arrayed herself new- 
clad in honour of the opening spring; 
so, on this day of the rising again from 
the dead, did all the people, too. 

For any soul who did not put on some- 
thing new on Easter Sunday there coukl 
be no luck all the year through. Nv 
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matter what, a thread or a tag there must be. Even little Hannah Peach 
had kept back one new pinney out of two, that she sewed after work on 
the winter evenings, so as to be like the rest. The widow, short of money 
as she was, had waited for full an hour down to stile for the peddler and. 
bought herself a new lace. Ursula had a new bodice and handkercher ; 
and Jack, a coat which, as folk said, would come in, as it now turned 
out, just right for his wedding, too. 

Only Jacob Handsford, in all the country round, went as he was without 
change from head to toe. ‘‘ Ha! there’s enough calls upon your purse these 
days, sure enough,” he snarled, “‘ wi’out a-putting your money out 0’ pocket 
afore you do need.”” But he was angry. On pain of paying a shilling to 
the poor, he had to go to church; and he knew how all the neighbours 
would peep at him and then nod and smile one to the other whilst he was 
forced to sit still and listen to his daughter’s banns. 

So, when the bells rang out, up and down the street from every farm and 
all the cottage doors, young and old came out as gay as birds new-feathered 
after a moult. All along the road, in twos and threes, they sauntered ; 
slowly up the tall flight of stonen steps leading to the gravel pathway between 
the graves. All was so bright this morn of Easter-day that a sunlight of 
golden hope shone on the headstones and the grey, flat tombs. It gladdened 
even the grassless, upturned earth that marked the spot of last year’s new- 
made sepulchre ; and, where fresh verdure covered ancient mounds and rain- 
drops hung like tears undried on every blade, it lit them into gems. 

The folk stood round the porch and talked. They were merry, and 
everybody was there; the men with tutties in their buttonholes, bunches of 
yellow daffodils or primroses and sweet violets both purple and white—and 
the women holding nosegays in their hands, such garden flowers as they 
could get at the time of year, and a slip or two of sweet-smelling herb, for 
fear they should fall sleepy or drop faint in sermon-time, the stems wrapt 
round wi’ a bit o’ paper, and, over that, a clean, white handkercher 
to cover all. 

Great-uncle Tutchins and cousin Simon Mogg—forgetful, for the moment, 
of his prudent resolve—had strolled over to Bratton to see for themselves 
whether it was really true that young Jack White and Ursie had a-put in 
the banns or not. After all, as cousin Simon Mogg pointed out as they 
came across the fields together, the widow could never need to ask help of 
her kin—and not so very close kin either—when young Jack had a-married 
the maid of a man so rich asa Jew. For his own part, he must feel that 
now. Whatever he might ha’ felt called upon to do at one time, young 
Jack’s marriage would put an end tothat. Should the widow ever ope her 
lips to breathe a sound of borrowing, he should tell her straight out that 
though he would ha’ helped her once, seein’ she was lone and left by ill-luck 
a little in low water, now the young people ought to look to Jacob, they 
really ought. Cousin Mogg spoke with firmness, as a man who, under 
fresh circumstances, has been driven to change his mind. 

So they were cordial when they found Rizpah by the church door. 
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‘Well, Rizpah! And how’s Rizpah White ?”’ they cried both together, 
pushing forward to shake her by the hand. 

The widow was flurried. The sight of them—for she knew well enough 
why they had come—made her self-conscious, but she smiled upon both. 

“Well in health, thank ’ee kindly, girt-uncle Tutchins. Well in health, 
cousin Simon Mogg.” 

The stout little man chuckled, as was his wont. Then he winked and 
looked slyly at the widow. 

‘An’ where’s young Jack?” he asked. 

‘“‘ There, they be gone away together. I didn’ ax ’em what church they 
had it in mind to walk to. For sure you wouldn’ have ’em to sit there to 
hear their names a-called over the desk for folk to gape at. Would ‘ee, 
girt-uncle Tutchins ? ” 

“No, no. Better to walk away quiet. Then they can courty, too, a bit 
"pon the road.” 

Rizpah laughed, though her eyes wandered around the familiar church- 
yard. Inwardly she was wondering whether she should be at Bratton, 
another Easter-day. That must be as God willed, was the silent answer 
of her heart, and the thought brought her comfort. For the trouble and 
perplexity that lay upon her that morning she turned for aid to great-uncle 
Tutchins and cousin Simon Mogg. She had never spoken to anyone of 
her distress before, never whined, nor once allowed a murmur to cross her 
lips. But to whom should she tell it if not to her own kin? Perhaps, in 
her pride, she had kept her own counsel too long already. 

‘* You'll stroll back home to Winterhays wi’ me, when church is out, 
girt-uncle Tutchins, won’t ee now? An’ eat a cake, an’ drink a drop o' 
wine or cider, whichever you do like,” she said; looking round at him with 
the ever ready welcome. 

“JT will, Rizpah White. An’ zoI willthen. For I’ve zaid it afore— 
an’ heard others zay zo, too—an’ I’ll zay it again, zo I will. That there’s 
nar another ’ooman in ali Zomerzet can make a Easter-cake like Rizpah 
White.” 

Great-uncle Tutchins waxed quite boisterous in his praise, and wagged 
his little, round head bravely, let any man gainsay it who may. He looked 
around and repeated himself in a loud voice to the assembled parish, who 
had nothing to do with it. 

‘‘No. Nor another for Easter cake like Rizpah White, find her where 
you mid.” 

“‘ An’ you, too, cousin Simon Mogg ?”’ she simpered. 

“To be sure, I will,” heartily answered cousin Simon Mogg, “ an’ drink 
a health to the young couple—that is to be—that is to zay. For there's 
nobeddy I ever heard o’ yet that do make her wine better ‘an what you do, 
Rizpah.’’ Cousin Simon Mogg, though not less genial, was a trifle more 
dogmatic than great-uncle Tutchins. 

‘“‘An’ zo do ’ee then,” said the widow, pleasantly, glancing from one to 
the other. ‘I shall look for ‘ee both. Well, there, I've a-got something 
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to ask o’’ee. An’ zo now ’tis out. For who should I turn to, if not to 
you, girt-uncle Tutchins, that were my mother’s very own uncle—an’ you, 
cousin Simon Mogg, that everybody do look up to?” 

Cousin Simon Mogg, in his modesty, raised both hands, anxious to set 
aside any such claim to the widow’s regard. But at that moment the 
parson came in sight, and so the talk, for the time being, was brought to an 
end. The village folk stood back in a line upon each side, and then, like 
sheep following a shepherd, the little flock passed slowly into church. The 
door was shut, and neither on the hill, nor in the vale, nor by the waste, 
was any left outside to come or go. 

When, at noon, the service was over, and the street was full again, 
great-uncle Tutchins and cousin Simon Mogg walked with Rizpah up so 
far as the little kiss-gate into the home-field. 

There they stood and excused themselves. 

“‘*Pon my word then, Rizpah White, much as I do feel tempted, I don’t 
think we must come in to-day,” said great-uncle Tutchins, dragging a fat 
silver watch from his fob as he spoke. 

Cousin Simon Mogg glanced at the sun. ‘‘’Tis too late,” he said. 
‘We'll come and zee ’ee another time. Pa’son were zo terr’ble long- 
winded.” 

But the widow was not to put off. 

“Then I'll walk along b’ee a bit o’ the ways,” she told them, when they 
would not give way. ‘‘ But I do feel most terr’ble vexed wi’ ’ee, all the 
zame.”” 

“Oh! well, well, sooner than Rizpah should be vexed.” Now that 
she had outdone them, they went with her at once. 

“I suppose you do both know,” she began, sadly, ‘‘ that we be none too 
well off?” 

Great-uncle Tutchins became suddenly grave, for though he was nothing 
but waggery on the top-spit like, underneath lay a bed of solid wisdom as 
hard as a stone. 

“Ah!” he sighed, more in-love of truth than kindness. ‘‘ Poor William 
were none too wise.” 

‘‘That’s a plain fac’, Rizpah. He were too free by half,” echoed cousin 
Simon Mogg. 

‘*T mus’ zay it, he had no forethought, Rizpah; none at all,” went on 
great-uncle Tutchins, determined to be sternly just. 

“Ay, a man should make provision. He mid be gone to-morrow. We 
be but grass, Rizpah. None can tell when anybeddy mid be cut off,” said 
cousin Simon Mogg, for the sight of a poor relative is enough to make a 
well-to-do man serious. 

The widow stopped just for a step or so, there in the path, and looking 
them, first one and then the other, straight in the face, answered in her 
quick, sharp way— 

“He had more heart ’an headpiece—an’ mayhap his goodness did 
outrun forethought. But I won’t listen to any harm o’ un. He wur a 
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good-man to me all my life. But now he’s gone, I be oft-times hard put to 
it to know what’s best to be done. An’ I thought to ax ’ee for your 
advice 4 

“To be sure—to be sure,” cried great-uncle Tutchins, with a sudden 
outburst of good-will, and waving his fat hand to show how greatly he had 
been misunderstood. ‘I did but mean ’twur none o’ your own fau'’t. 
Nobeddy ’pon earth can blame you, Rizpah.” 

‘“*’Twur only for your comfort that girt-uncle Tutchins spoke. Anything 
in reason, sure, I’d do for ’ee, an’ glad,”’ echoed cousin Simon Mogg. 

Then, Rizpah, now all hope of hiding her want was gone, took heart to 
open her whole mind to them. How she had been unable, do what she 
would, to make up the full rent. How Ursula was to have her money at 
Midsummer—enough to keep on with—if only they could hold over to then. 
How young Jack, and Ursula too, that morning had begged of her to 
sell. And the thought o’ that did trouble her most terr’ble. An’ could 
great-uncle Tutchins or cousin Simon Mogg think of any better way— 
either by borrowing ?——” 

They both broke in together. They had never known borrowing turn 
out well—never once in all their lives—never in this world. And stock was 
selling high at that present time—most wonderful high. Really Rizpah 
couldn’ do better than part wi’ just enough. And as to the grass—they 
looked around at the growing Spring-time, fresh and green—why, either 
great-uncle Tutchins or cousin Simon Mogg would buy a bit o’ keep to 
help the widow through, and who but themselves was to guess whose 
stock was there. 

So, by the time they got to Winterhays, the widow had settled that 
Jack should drive the beasts on Tuesday to Wincanton fair. 

But little sooner had she put out her cakes and wine when he and 
Ursula came in together. 

Great-uncle Tutchins had regained his good-humour long ago. He 
must be joking—give him but half a chance—and at sight of Ursula he 
drew a face as long’as a fiddle. Without a word of welcome, he stepped 
forward to shake hands with the maid. 

“This is a terr’ble sad thing, Ursie, as have falled out,” he said to her, 
gloomily shaking his head, and still holding her fast by the arm. 

The girl’s cheek grew pale. Then, with an effort, she nerved herself to 
listen to what she and Jack had gone in dread of all the day, and, sooner 
or later, knew must come. 

‘“‘ What’s that ?” she asked, quickly. 

Young Jack turned his back upon the company, and standing by the 
oak bench, made as if to break himself off a piece of one of the fiat, 
Easter cakes that Rizpah had set out there upon a wooden trencher. 

“What, han‘t you heard?” 

“No.” 

“ Not the terr’ble thing what have a-happened here in Bratton ?” 

“TI don’t know what you do mean,” she answered, trying in vain to 
get away. 
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“One ’ud think you did then, to see how your colour do go. An’ 
how you do trem’ley, my maid.” 

The girl, with a sudden jerk, snatched away her hand. She was telling 
Jack’s secret. They would all learn it from her frightened look—she knew 
they would. 

But great-uncle Tutchins only burst out laughing. 

“Oh, ’tis true enough,” he cried, shaking his fat sides with delight to 
see the girl’s concern. ‘Mus’ be true, for I heard pa’son zay it myself 
out of his own mouth. That one Urs’la Handsford, spinster, o’ the parish 
o’ Bratton, have a-got it in mind to make an end to herself.” 

So, he was only poking fun at her about the banns. She breathed 
again. Then her cheek reddened at the thought that she had been so 
weak, ; 

‘“Lawk, Ursie!” cried the old man. ‘‘To look at ’ee one ’ud think 
*twur a crime to get married.” He held up his glass, a tall, narrow glass 
tapering to a point at the stem, and drank to her. ‘‘ Well, here’s luck 
an’ prosperity to ’ee, Ursie. A short life now to Ursie Handsford, but 
long to live to Missus Urs’la White. Ay! A dozen bwoys so clean-growed 
as young Jack. A pack o’ maidens zo neat an’ good-looking as yourself.” 
Then he lowered his voice and drunk again in earnest. ‘An’ wi’ all my 
heart I wish ’ee a long an’ happy wedded life.” 

‘“There do lef the poor maid alone wi’ your foolery, girt-uncle 

Tutchins,” put in Rizpah, with a laugh. ‘‘ You did ought to know better 
at your age, you did.” 
' Then they fell a-talking of common things—of what a rain there had 
been only last night—and what a nipping wind o’ Good Vriday—ay, 
wonderful sharp for so late in the year. These were the great matters 
that filled their simple minds. For nothing had been found in Bratton up 
to now, and not a soul was missing round about so far as anybody knew. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE FUN O’ THE FAIR. 


T was early morning, and the high-road 


along the ridge of the hill was thronged 
with folk and cattle, all with heads and 
faces turned one way, making towards 
Wincanton Fair. 

The widow was not going. She had 
given her errands to Ursula—for in those 
days, at the fairs, people laid in their 
household stuffs and bought their stores 
to last for months—but, for all that, as 
soon as milking was done, she climbed 
the slope unseen and stood a little back 
in the field by gap in the hedge to watch 
the passing by. 

Ever since daylight, the line of men 
and women, horses, flocks, and herds of 
horned stock, had never ceased, and still 
the broken stream went by, a straggling 
pageant full of change and colour. 

Nobody knew the Whites had stock 
to sell, except themselves, great-uncle 
Tutchins, and cousin Simon Mogg. 
Rizpah, in her anxiety, was bent in 
mind to learn what else was going to 
fair that year. For the fulness of the 
fair, when, as sometimes happened, there 
were more sellers than buyers, often- 
times beat down the price. And _ yet, 
for other things, not like her own, the 
more the better, for that brought folk 
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there. So ever and again, as one thing passed out of sight, the eyes of 
Rizpah turned in expectation to the distant bend of the road, waiting in 
wonder to see what might come next. 

There had been a slight white frost towards the small hours of the 
night ; but except under the long shadow of a tree, or here and there where 
the glistening rime still clung to a mote of straw or a dead twig lying in 
the road, the sun had melted it away. And the larks sang overhead for 
ever and ever, one more beginning just as another dropped. It seemed to 
soften Rizpah’s sorrow, and give a promise of better days to see the earth 
spring-clad and hear all sound so sweet. 

A herd of heifers went loitering on upon the grass, sometimes stopping 
to pull a blade as they passed. Rizpah took note they were poor and thin 
and their red coats still ragged from the winter cold. But lauk! Nobody 
would know ’em again in a month’s time. 

A little way behind followed a flock of ewes and lambs. The whole 
place was filled with bleating; and, as they came overright, the slanting 
light fell like an edge of silver upon the long wool on the backs of the ewes. 
They were panting. Their breath rose like a faint vapour, scenting the 
morning air. The shepherd stood awhile to rest, and the lambs wriggled 
their tails and sucked. 

Scarcely were these gone when a drove of colts came galloping down 
the road. Suddenly they stopped and would have turned back. But a 
party of gipsies came in view, riding barebacked on nags as lean as rails, 
and, with shouts and a great cracking of whips, drove them all on again. 

As the day grew on, people began to come along, too, neighbours who 
lived handy travelling afoot, and all sorts of remote Puckeridges and Moggs 
whom Rizpah rarely saw. 

There was a tinkling of bells; and then, around the corner came a 
nodding team, all trimmed with flowers, six of them, all tossing their 
heads with pride, making the brass-fitted harness glisten in the sun. The 
waggon behind was trimmed up with laurel boughs, so that it did really 
look like a bower or a walking wood. And there was aunt Rebecca Eliza 
Mogg—so she was—a-zot quite comfortable-like ’pon a rush-bottomed chair, 
so large as life, sure, an’ all the vive around her looking most wonderful 
well. 

Rizpah had hoped to stand unnoticed, but love of kin overcame her 
sorrow. She must have one word with aunt Rebecca Eliza. To let her 
pass so near and never to speak was so bad as having a body to the house 
and never to say “‘ Zit down.” She stepped out into the road. 

“‘ Whoa,” shouted the carter. 

The team stopped. 

“Why, ’tis never aunt Rebecca Eliza Mogg !” cried Rizpah, holding up 
both arms. 

“Why, ’tis never you, Rizpah White!” echoed aunt Rebecca Eliza 
Mogg, clapping her hands. 

“* Dear, dear, then.” 
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“Well, well, now.” 

“ This ts good for sore eyes.” 

‘An’ zo’tis. Do 'ee get up. Pull off your apern an’ get up. Sucha 
beautiful day, an’ all,” cried aunt Rebecca Eliza, all in one breath. 

But Rizpah bethought herself. To be sure Jack must go with Ursula, 
and their wedding so near ; and so she must bide at home. 

So the whip cracked, the team went on again with a jangling music like 
many distant chimes going all at once. Yet only to‘set eyes on aunt 
Rebecca Eliza Mogg, and call out in wonder—though, after all, her 
presence there was nothing out of the way—was a delight and helped to 
lighten a sad heart. Forsuch simple joys, when there are many of them, 
make up the sum of happy life. 

‘“ Come in on your way back,” she shouted after them. Aunt Rebecca 
Eliza Mogg waved her hand and promised that, if there were time, she 
would. 

Then, before Rizpah could get back out of the way, great-uncle Tutchins 
came along, too, to be sure he did. 

He rode slowly, on that upstanding grey mare of his that many folk 
said was touched in the wind. Anyway, there was not the leastest sign of 
a cough about her to-day, so far as Rizpah could listen. And great-uncle 
Tutchins laughed at the bare thought, and was ready to swear the mare 
was as sound asa bell of brass. He only wished he was so sound himself—so 
there. Not but what the old man really looked wonderful well that morning, 
and carried a countenance so fresh as a daisy; and, for all his wrinkles, 
having but just now shaved, he looked as clear and as pink as any young 
maid. Hedidreally. Rizpah was bound to tell him so outright, if ’twere the 
last words she had to speak, for he smiled so merry and so twinkle-eyed, 
too. But then, great-uncle Tutchins was always a fair-skinned man afore 
he went grey, and that, no doubt, did account for it, as Rizpah, not 
wishing to flatter or to seem for any end of her own to be a-sucking-up, 
hastencd in all seriousness to add. The mare’s tail was tied up with a 
whisp of straw and a bit of red ribbon to show she was for sale. So great- 
uncle Tutchins had no time to stay about, for he was bent on business that 
day, if ever he was in all his life. 

“* But look in as you do ride home,” she asked him—for what could she 
she do less? And great-uncle Tutchins answered that, please God, he would. 

At last Rizpah saw her own cows, seven in all, and she knew them like 
so many friends. 

In front came the two white-facéd ones she always chose to milk herself, 
and then the big sparked cow with the crumpled horn, and all the other 
four were red. Leisurely they came, close by the hedge-row under where 
she stood, bringing with their full udders a sweet odour of fresh 
milk. The widow sighed. Look at it how she would, this was the best. 
the only, thing to do. A little way behind were Jack and Ursula, she in 
red hose and the new bodice put on the day before yesterday. She carried 
a stick, too, a switch of willow covered thick with palms, picked up on the 
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way. They were close together, talking as they went, and had not glimpsed 
the widow as yet. 

‘“‘ Keep a good face on it, Jack,” the girl was urging, in a low voice. 
‘* No man living can be ever the wiser.” 

For all that, Jack looked most wofully downcast to think what he was 
about, and never once raised his eyes from the ground. And what sense. 
thought Rizpah, was it to talk like that. Whether you buy or sell, every 
soul within ten mile must know what you may hap to pay or take before 
the day is out. 

The widow was upon the point of calling to him to get the most he 
could. Yet what good could that do? Jack would stand out for the last 
farthing for all their sakes. Without a word, and unseen, but with a full 
heart and tears in her eyes, Rizpah stepped back from the hedge, watched 
them pass out of sight, and then slowly turned home to Winterhays. She 
stopped a moment before going indoors. How could she bear to face the 
folk that would come in to-night ? 

The quiet cows took no driving, and side by side, young Jack and 
Ursula kept on at even pace. 

Sunday, yesterday, and to-day, that was all her cry—unless the dead 
could rise and tell, it would never be found out. For now three days had 
passed, and not a sound of alarm had broken the peace of the quiet valley. 
Yesterday, being Easter-Monday, was a holiday. Folk came and went 
from far and near. There were matches at ball-playing wherever a square 
church-tower stood grey amongst the budding trees, and bell-ringing 
wherever there was a peal of bells. All the children were out about 
a-primrosing, or after daffodils down by the wet waste. Yet nothing had 
been found. And when such folks as went a-visiting came home at night, 
they brought no word that anybody was lost. Ursie had made him go out 
all day and play fives, and do as the rest. 

Only once for a minute did her courage sink. Overright the trees, she 
glanced between the trunks and narrowly scanned the grass as if expecting 
to find some sign, something that might tell tales after all. The thought 
made her tremble, and she felt her voice fail. 

‘‘TIs that the place ?”” she asked, hoarsely. She could not help herself. 
She was afraid to hear, and yet the question would come. 

He only nodded, bent his head, and turned away. 

“T shall never get away from the thought o’ it,” he wailed, when they 
had passed ; and he put his hand over his eyes as if to shut out the sight of 
something before his mind. 

For a few steps they went on in silence. Ursula was the first to find 
the courage to speak. 

“Can be nobeddy o’ these parts,” she presently began in a low whisper. 
‘Mus’ be one o’ they that do take beastes to London, or some girt place far 
away, a-hurrying across by night mayhap to catch some other coach. He 
mus’ ha’ met ‘ee on his way from market or to fair. Why, mid be weeks 
afore anything is a-found out. Some o’ that sort do bide away from home a 
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woful while. An’ then, if he should be found, their first thoughts ‘ull be 0’ 
one aware of his ways to lie in wait for un. ’Tis all safe, Jack dear. I do 
know ’tis. I do feel in my mind, like, that ’tis. An’ then, as time do go, 
the thought ’ull wear out.” 

So she tried to comfort him all the way, and so much the better 
because she believed in every word she said. 

At last they came upon a brow, opposite Wincanton where there were 
straggling cottages along the road. They could look right into the town, 
with a straight street running up the steep hill, and low, thatched houses 
of all heights and sizes, dim in a mist of pale blue smoke, upon each side 
Below, in the dip, was a crowd of folk and cattle all in uproar and con- 
fusion, as they had come in by different ways. Such a blaring, such a 
bleating surely ears had never heard. What with the bustle and shouts of 
drovers, and every boy and hobble-de-hoy blowing a cow’s horn fit to burst, 
merely from good spirits and a delight in noise, Jack felt his heart come 
back. 

‘“‘ You be right, Ursie,” he cried, suddenly looking her full in the face 
for the first time. ‘I'll cast off care. What’s done is done past mending, 
an’ gone a-past thinking about.” 

‘An’ zo do ’ee, Jack,” she said, gladly. ‘‘Come on. Make haste to 
get your business done, an’ zo’ll I mine. An’ then we'll meet an’ go about 
together. An’ never let ’em zay you'll prove a sorry bridegroom, Jack. 
Why, to look at ’ee, they’ll think you've a-lost heart to zee me a-buying my 
wedding things.” 

His eye brightened. He held up his head again with the old, devil-may- 
care look. 

**°Tis all I do care for,” he cried, and caught her hold and kissed her 
there in the road. ‘‘ Come on.” 

He gave the hindermost cow a whack upon the back. As she ran 
forward the lazy beasts in front bestirred themselves; so there was no more 
time for talking, and he must needs run, too, to keep up. So they parted. 
Ursula went away up street, and he down into the thick of the fair. 

In the hubbub, the merriment, the jokes, and the wrangling, Jack's 
spirits rose. 

All around were people known to him, for everybody went to fair in 
days gone by, and those who had no dealing to do, at least found plenty to 
laugh at. All up the street upon both sides the lower windows, such as 
were in reach, had been boarded up to save the panes; for tradesmen’s 
standings lined the road, leaving only a narrow footway between them and 
the houses. And, to begin with, was a fine to do, for the sparkéd cow, unused 
to so much company, ran wild, and, in her blind fright, struck against the 
corner of a stall and knocked it down. The ground was strewed with-cakes 
and gingerbread. To see the folks scramble would have cheered the heart 
of any man except the owner of the stall. But he got angry, as well he 
might, to find his wares all gone and more trampled under foot than was 
picked up. Out came he to the front and stood up before young Jack with 
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his fists clenched, and began to shout and boast of what he would do. But, 
after all, he thought twice about that ; and the folks jeered when he quieted 
down and talked about law, which, as all the world knows, is not the same 
thing as a fair, stand-up fight. 

Jack had great luck with the selling of his beasts. 

Malachi Webb, who had heard about the taking of Winterhays, and had 
his knife into Jacob Handsford, to be sure he had, fell in with a young man 
from up the country who was looking around to buy. Malachi just about 
cracked the beasts up in the ear o* un like, and told him the lowest price, 
too—like a friend, as afavour. So when Jack asked high, the man oped the 
mouth o’ un pretty widish like, and gave a goodish bid in the first place. 

“* Vive poun’, all roun’,”’ cried Jack. 

‘* Not a ha’penny more ’an vower poun’ a-piece,” cried the man. 

‘‘ Not a varden less, for I wouldn’ bate ’pon ’em to my own brother.” 

‘*Not a varden more, so sure as I do stan’ here.”’ 

‘‘ Then, ’tis little good to bide about,” said Jack, making as if to go. 

**None at all,” agreed the man. 

But each one peeped over the shoulder of him like, to see w ne the other 
was thinking about, and so their eyes met. 

Then the stranger stepped back and sprang a crown ahead, and Jack— 
well Jack, after a while he did bate the same, for all he had said before. 
And then Malachi walked up between them—looking so knock-kneed and 
innocent like, as if butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth—and put his nose in, 
as folks said was always the way of him. 

““What is it? What is it?’ cried he. ‘Split the difference. <A pity 
not to deal.””, And Malachi shook his head sadly, feeling the pathos of a 
likely business transaction cut off in its prime. 

So the man said he would spring another crown if Jack would throw 
back a pound on the deal. 

‘‘ There now,” shouted Malachi, and patted Jack on the back. 

But la! in the twinkling of an eye Jack had got the young man 
by the hand and cried: *‘Done,” with a sudden alacrity fit to make 

‘the buyer jump. 

The full money was solemnly counted out there-right, solemnly paid. 
and the pound as solemnly handed back. Without waiting a minute, Jack 
hurried up to Lawyer Anstey and settled the rent. Malachi Webb was 
waiting at the door for him when he came out, and took seven half-crowns 
for his trouble, as was nothing but right. Tor everything was turning out 
well. No notice had been given. Wiinterhays was safe for another year. 
They stood and chuckled to think how mad little Jakey Handsford would 
be to find himself outdone. 

To crown all, who should chance to come toddling by but great-uncle 
Tutchins, with a saddle in one hand and a bridle in the other. He was 
wonderful pleased with himself, and smiled, as they say, all over the face 
o’ un. He had sold his upstanding marc—ay sure! sold her to a gipsy— 
and then thcy all laughed to think how that gipsy had been proper 
a-suckcd in. 
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‘“Come on, come on,” cried the little man, and they went into ‘‘ The 
Bear’’ to drink a cup for luck. And there, over the ale, well, it did leak out, 
like, that the mare was bad in her bellows. Only great-uncle Tutchins had 
oiled her up for the day so well that, verily and truly, she could never ha’ 
knowed her own self, like, for she never wheezed once in five hours nor gave 
the leastest bit of acough. And she looked as pretty as a picture, she did. 
If she had a-bin but sound, mind, great-uncle Tutchins swore he would ha’ 
turned away from twice the money. Not but what the gipsy would do well 
with her, too, for sure she’d be a wonderful mare to sell. Why a man wi’ 
no tongue in the heado’ un—in a manner o’ speaking—could sell that 
mare. 

So everybody was doing well and as merry as May. And when four out 

of five are making money, what else would you look for ? 
"It was hard upon noon when Jack went’ up to meet Ursula, but they 
had all the rest of the day before them until dusk. What with the noise, 
the beating of drums, and the shouting upon all sides, his gloom was driven 
away. And sure there was a shilling or two to spare when he had sold the 
cows so well. And Ursie must have a fairing. He would treat her to 
anything she liked. He was a true White so long ashe had a penny in his 
pocket, and he hurried her on from sight to sight, never resting long in one 
place, sometimes scarcely time enough to see the show out. 

An excitement and a wildness had got hold of him; an eagerness to be 
doing, so that he might not stop to think. 

There was a fire-eater who swallowed live coals; and a black man in a 
booth who fought with a mastiff. Always, as they came to some new wonder 
or delight, they met with friends who stopped to ask if they had fixed the 
day and to wish them luck with all their hearts. Ursula’s cheeks blushed 
like roses. It was plain to see young Jack did not trouble, so they said. 

So far from being downcast, she had much ado now to keep him within 
bounds. 

Close by the churchyard wall, there was cudgel-playing for ten shillings 
and a gold-laced hat. Two cider-butts had been brought out and set two 
feet apart; and perched, one upon each, without chance of stepping back, 
two gamesters belaboured each other with short staves about half the thick- 
ness of a man’s handwrist. One of them, beaten, and with blood streaming 
down his forehead, came slowly down the ladder as they drew near. Ina 
moment Jack was for going up. To hear the clatter of the sticks, and now 
the cheers of the crowd, had fired him with ambition. But Ursie held him 
back. 

“Let me go, Ursie,” so he cried, “ an’ you shall see me knock un off 
the cask.” ; 

‘‘ Bide where you be,” she told him. “ For I'll never stan’ up in church 
bezide ’ee, wi’ your hair a-cut short, an’ a patch o’ plaster the shape of a 
Chris-cross pon the crown 0’ ’ce.” 

So he needs must listen, for she held such power over him that he never 
could go against Ursie, want what he would. And everywhere they went, 
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something or other called up a talk of their wedding, and that put him in 
such heart that for the time it seemed that he had never a care. 

At a corner where the roads ran together was an open space, and there 
a travelling doctor, with a Merry-Andrew by his side, who grimaced and 
tumbled to draw a crowd and make the people laugh, had set up his stage. 
The fantastic dress of the fellow, in a red robe edged with fur, caught the 
eye of young Jack. The mountebank was shouting at the top of his voice— 
giving away powders to cure aches—head-ache, tooth-ache, stomach-ache, 
heart-ache—giving them away for a groat a-piece to cover the cost of mixing 
and the paper. 

‘And why do I come here to-day without pay or profit ?”” he was asking. 
‘‘ Why do I offer, three for a shilling in this place only, a remedy that the 
best half-guinea ever coined cannot pay for? It is because of my love for 
Wincanton-Town, that I offer this boon to the poor of Wincanton. And 
should the affluent be dishonourable enough to avail themselves of my 
generosity, I can ask no man his means. For, ladies and gentlemen, there 
is no man, woman or child, who does not need my remedy. You cannot be 
in health without my remedy. For the humours of the body are at work 
breeding a wurrum—a malignant wurrum—thank you.” 

Young Jack had stepped forward and handed up his groat, though he 
had never had an ache in his life. It was not that he believed the fellow 
or hearkened to his talk, but something within would not let him rest. 
And the man held up the little paper packet between finger and thumb, 
looked Jack straight in the face, and said, in a tone as serious as if he had 
been telling Gospel-truth in church : 

‘There is a powder—of such strength—that, given toa dead man, if you 
can but get him to swallow it, will save his life.” 

All the crowd set up a laugh. The country folk of those days never 
failed to find the wit in a saving “if.” But young Jack grew red in the wattle. 
He did feel most terr’ble mad, so people thought, that the man should talk 
to him as if he were a fool. 

Ursie was wild with him, too, for parting with his groat. 

“How can ’ee be such a fool? ’Tis but a half of a pennyweight o’ 
chalk-dust ! ” she cried, in a tear, as he opened the paper to find a pinch of 
white dust. 

Just then a voice close behind them spoke in a quiet drawl : 

““T’ud be something, then, if could bring back the murdered man that 
they’ve a-found to Bratton, zo ’tis zaid.” 

They started and turned round. Peering over their shoulders and 
between their bent heads was cousin Simon Mogg. 

But Ursula, though her cheek turned pale and her breath came panting 
between her parted lips, quick as thought recovered her wits. 

‘‘Lank! How you do galley a body, Simon Mogg—wi' your nonsense,” 
she cried, angrily. 

“°Tis true as the light,” he said, laughing to see how she was shaking 
with the fright. Then his voice sank into an awesome whisper: ‘‘ Some 0’ 
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they run-about gentry ’pon the way to fair have a-picked up a dead man 
close below your place.” 

‘Where to?” 

‘* Down there in the bottom.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Tis a foreigner, zo they do zay.” By this, cousin Simon Mogg only 
meant a man unknown in Bratton or close around. ‘But theconstable do 
think ’tis one they’ve a-had word about from up the country that have a-bin 
missing for a week. Brought there by the gipsies, like enough. They do 
mean to bring ’un into Wincanton, and send for his friends to own ’un— 
leastways, that’s the talk here in the fair.” 

Cousin Simon Mogg had gradually dropped back into a careless manner 
of speaking, but now again he fell into dead earnest : 

‘“‘ Girt-uncle Tutchins have a-bought hisself a wonderful nag,” he said. 
‘« Just about a pretty chestnut nag.” And with that he turned about and 
went off, elbowing and shoving his way through the crowd. 

After all, he had spoken as of a matter of small account. It might have. 
sounded but mere gossip, likely enough to prove untrue, if they had not 
known. Yet the words fell upon them like a blow, losing no weight because 
this had been looked for and, sooner or later, needs must come. Their 
hearts sank within them, cold and numb. Not from the fear of being found 
out. What cousin Simon Mogg had let drop was what the constable and 
all the rest were sure to think. Already suspicion had started upon a false 
track. Yet, though it could never come to light, something within the soul 
of each shuddered at the thought of what they alone knew. 

They could stay no longer in the crowd. They could not bear the 
laughter and the voices upon every side. 

Of one mind, they left the corner with its blaring mountebank and noise, 
and, along the narrow pavement between the standings and the fronts of 
houses, made their way to the bottom of the town. Ursula went in front 
and Jack followed close at her heels. All the people known to them were 
out in mid-street, and they did not speak a word until they came to the 
town’s end at the beginning of the open road. 

It was already well on in the afternoon. Frugal folk, who came to fair 
only for business, began to be setting out for home. Hard by stood an old 
‘inn with a broad archway leading into a square yard. From the open 
window ofa room above came the sound of music—the scraping of fiddles 
with the drumming upon a bare floor of dancing feet. The eldest of Aunt 
Rebecca Mogg’s five popped her head out of the lattice, with a knot of red 
ribbons for a fairing tied up in her hair, and called to them. 

‘““Come on in, Ursie. Come on, Jack. ’Tis but a shilling for the two, 
an’ there’s lots o’ us here.” : 

“We've a-got to go a-milking,” answered Ursula, quite pat. 

‘* Mother do mean to stop at Winterhays on her way back,” cried the 
girl. Her voice quavered with excitement, and, unwilling to waste more 
time, she drew in her head. 
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Malachi Webb came riding out a-horseback, bending to pass under the 
arch. 

“Hullo!” What’s this then they do tell up?” he shouted across the 
road to young Jack. ‘‘I had half a mind to ride round by Winterhays, for 
tis little out o’ my way.” 

So there was like to be no peace, no place out o’ hearing of the talk of 
it, even when they should get home from fair. 

For the best part of a mile they were forced to keep along the road. 
Now that the stock was gone they could do as they liked, and they turned 
off by a footpath into the quiet fields, and hurried away, out of sight and 
call of the passers-by. Yet they were afraid to go home. As they drew near 
the village, at every gate and stile they loitered. All the early spring, with 
the quietude of eventide, broke into full song—the blackbird hidden in the . 
dark orchard, and the thrush upon the hedge-row elm. From the ridge 
came the distant halloing of -drovers merry with drink, and singing, too, as 
they went, slowly driving cattle away from fair. Jack and Ursula leaned 
against an upright slab of blue stone set in the hedge-row, within view of 
the house. They looked like lovers who cannot find it in their hearts to 
part. But they did not talk. They stood side by side, yet apart, never 
speaking a word, until, at last, when only half the rim of the setting sun 
peered red above the far off west, and the first gloom of coming darkness 
fell upon the wood, Ursula said she would go home. 

“Come up to house wi’ me first,” he begged of her, and caught her 
hold by the arm. 

‘“‘T had better to get back,” she faltered, for her heart was falling to 
think of what was before them. 

“No, Ursie. No, I can’t go up alone. I shall do something—or say 
something—or act like a fool—I do know I shall. Come, Ursie! Come!” 

In their fears and excitement all thoughts of love had been forgotten. 
They had not so much as looked at each other, and now, as Ursula glanced 
up into Jack’s face, she saw that his eyes were bloodshot and his cheeks 
flushed. He bore the appearance of one who had been revelling at the 
fair. Already visitors in twos and threes had crossed the home-field to 
Winterhays. Quite a company must have gathered there by now. She 
could not leave him to face it out alone. All the while she was not there, 
she would go in fear of what he might have done. 

“1’ll walk up wi’ ’ee,” she said, loosening his hold and standing up 
from the stile, firm of mind again. ‘“‘ But, Jack, be yourself. If we had 
no knowledge o’ it, we should talk, an’ be as hot to learn as the rest.” 

They had got as far as the garden-hatch, or very near, when, suddenly, 
out of the homestead, pell-mell, one upon the other’s heels, the folk came 
running into home-ground. Somebody through the window had chanced 
to eye great-uncle Tutchins, jogging in upon his new mare. So they all 
rushed out to have a look. And, la! there she was, a picture to be sure. 
And so was great-uncle Tutchins, too. She was a silver-maned chestnut, 
with a beautiful, long, swish tail that had never been docked, and great- 
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uncle Tutchins was wonderful pleased with himself. It made him proud 
as Punch to see the folk come round. His face, ruddy in the evening 
light, shone like a pippin. He had made a wonderful deal. Great- 
uncle Tutchins knew he had. The mare, there, she was so dappled as a 
deer, she really was; and when great-uncle Tutchins drew rein she arched 
her neck and the mane glistened like silk. 

“ Lauk! Girt-uncle Tutchins, then!” cried one and all. ‘Why, you 
must ha’ bin in luck to ha’ picked her up.” 

‘Now, all o’ ’ee then, try to pick a fau’t in her,” cried the old man, 
glancing round so red in the cheek and so proud as a turkey-cock. ‘‘I 
can’t pick a fau’t in her to save my life. Be dalled if she didn’ come on 
jus’ the very same as if she knowed my ways.” 

Now, just as great-uncle Tutchins had reached the height of his joy, 
that mare gave a cough. It was but slight, and in the outburst of general 
admiration passed unmarked. But great-uncle Tutchins heard it—a quiet, 
confidential. familiar, hacking, little cough. Something like it he had 
known before. At once, great-uncle Tutchins became the victim of a most 
terrible distrust. Some rascally rogue might have oiled up this smart young 
mare, and mended her broken wind for an hour or so, as could be done, so 
great-uncle Tutchins had before now heard tell. It took him all his time to 
keep his countenance and shout again with a good heart— 

‘*Come then, Malachi Webb. Come then, Simon Mogg. Come all 0’ 
‘ee. Pick a fau’t in her, if you can.” 

Nobody could. They looked: at her from the front—they spied at her 
end-ways—side-ways—slant-ways—every way that the wit of horse-dealing 
man has ever devised or thought of. They looked cunning, too, and sly, and 
wise all at the same time. Simon croupied’ down and squinted. So did 
Malachi Webb. ‘‘ Was she a leettle—just a leetle-——?”” Without waiting to 
hear what, Malachi, always wishing to stand well with everybody, shouted 
—‘‘Not a bit, not a bit,” so promptly that cousin Simon Mogg gave the 
point up at once, saying, “‘ No, no. No more she is. No more she is.” 

“Come now,” laughed great-uncle Tutchins, again in the best of 
spirits, ‘‘ there is nothing ’pon earth wi’out some fau’t or blemish. For you 
be knock-kneed, Malachi Webb—au’ Simon, when his hat’s off, is so bald 
as a bladder o’ lard.” 

But neither philosophy nor good-humour could do any good. The truth 
about that mare might never have been brought to light, and would 
certainly have been kept a secret from the good folk of Bratton, if Simon, 
in making closer and more intimate examination of her near hind leg, to 
steady himself whilst stooping, had not laid his right hand upon her tail. 

She did not kick. The sweetness of that mare’s temper was a credit to | 
her sex. She stood there as still as an angel among friends. But just as 
Simon, leaning a little heavier, mayhap, carried his fingers down and down 
towards the hoof, the tail came off. Simon fell backwards, and all the folks 
laughed. An’ la! sure then, all the stump that was left to the mare had 
been shaved so close, it was a deal balder than Simon’s crown. 
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“**Pon my life, then,” cried Malachi, slowly knitting his brows in_per- 
plexity and half afraid to speak, ‘“‘if I don’t think Mr. Tutchins have 
a-bought back his very own mare—for I do sim I do know her—an’ zo 
I do, too, when I do look again.” 

‘Why and zo he have then.” 

Now that the word was spoken, everybody knew her at once. As well 
indeed they might, for there was no such fine, upstanding mare within ten 
miles. 

‘* Heart alive!” 

“Well now!” 

“Dear, dear!” 

“That great-uncle Tutchins, wi’ all his years an’ wit, should ha’ 
been a-tookt in like that. 

In a twinkling the little man was down, stamping, swearing, using all 
the words, as Rizpah afterwards said, that he could lay his tongue to. 
But it was no good. Malachi spat in his hand and rubbed the chestnut dye 
offon his own palm. Why, as he said, if you did but pat her, you could 
knock out dust like beating a door-mat. 

“°Tis they thieving, lying fellers o’ gipsies. That’s who ’tis,” cried 
great-uncle Tutchins. They did ought to be all hanged—an’ should if I 
had my way. Why they do do one half the crime in the country, 
they do.” 

“But who did ’ee buy her o’, girt- aapele Tutchins? Who did ’ee buy 
her o’ then?” 

“I took the young chap for a saiiisaien s servant.” 

“There, she wur a wonderful easy mare to zell,”’ said Malachi Webb, in 
a tone of comfort, ‘‘ though, to be sure, to be short of a tail do take away 
some little from her looks.” 

“Ah! ’tis they same murdering, run-about rogues, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, that killed the poor man they’ve a-found in dree-hound’s-waste,” 
roared the little man, pacing up and down and round the mare. ‘‘ That's 
who ’tis. They gipsy robbers wi’ no house to their heads, that brought 
that corpse a hundred mile or more, an’ dapped un down here in Bratton, 
o trouble honest folk.” 

And that idea gained ground. Who could doubt it? For, after all, 
the rascals who would dye up a grey mare so well as to suck in a man like 
great-uncle Tutchins, could be guilty of anything. 


‘TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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JOPPA. 


By W. L. ALpen. 


Illustrated by Carron Moor Park. 


Bend, Illinois, was sitting’in his lonely study, one miserable 

November night. The weather, unable to decide whether to rain or 

snow, compromised by doing both alternately. The wood fire in 
the study sullenly refused to burn, and expressed its strong disapprobation 
of all mundane things by smoking viciously. The old woman who was Mr. 
Harley's housekeeper and general servant had gone to bed early, having 
omitted to supply him with his usual evening cup of tea. Somewhere in the 
distance a dog was aimlessly barking at nothing, with an exasperating per- 
sistence that inclined the listener, no matter how humane he might be, to 
recall with approbation the benefits that have resulted from vivisection. 

Mr. Harley was uncomfortable bodily, for which he cared little, but he 
was also depressed in spirits and discouraged. For eighteen months he 
had filled the pulpit of the First Baptist church, and had been tireless in his 
efforts to improve the spiritual condition of the community; but, so far as 
he could see, those efforts had resulted in failure. There had been no 
revival in his church, although the Methodist church had enjoyed a 
prolonged and prolific revival which had added scores to its membership. 
His flock had*been small at the beginning of his ministry, but it was now 
even smaller, for several families had given up their pews and had gone 
over to the Methodists. He had not a single warm friend among the male 
members of his congregation, while his indifference to feminine attractions 
had made him decidedly unpopular with the female members. The 
residents of West Bend were eminently practical in their views of all things, 
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and he was quite aware that there was a general feeling that a preacher who 
failed to build up a church was unfit for his post. Mr. Harley knew that he 
was a failure, and that he had neither the confidence nor the love of his 
parishioners. He wondered if the dog knew, it and if there were derision in 
his irritating bark. 

Had he not made a fatal mistake in entering the ministry? This 
question was a familiar one to Mr. Harley, but just now it forced itself upon 
him with unusual persistence and power. Asa boy, he had been quiet and 
orderly ; and as a young man, mild and innocuous. His widowed mother 
had destined him from the beginning forthe ministry, and although he had 
never felt especial fitness for that sacred calling, he had yielded to his 
mother’s wish, and had promised her on her death-bed to carry it out. No 
one who knew him could doubt his sincerity and uprightness ; but he some- 
times doubted his honesty in remaining in a position for which he so often 
felt unfitted. Unfortunately, he could not decide whether this feeling was 
in reality a temptation to worldliness and sin or the guiding impulse of 
conscience. At times there came upon him the feeling that he was embayed 
in the unruffled quiet of his parsonage, while all around him the sea of 
human life was sparkling, and surging, and raging. Why was he never to 
know the tumultuous life of other men? Why should he be cut off. from 
adventure and romance, and the turmoil and change that made worth 
living the lives of so many millions of men who were quite as honest and 
sincere as he? To those who met him every day, the suggestion that this 
shy and timid man could plunge into the thick of life would have seemed the 
height of absurdity, but Mr. Harley was essentially a dreamer, and he con- 
stantly found himself dreaming of playing heroic and reckless parts in the 
gorgeous melodrama of life. As he lay on his pillow at night he would see 
himself, in a vision, holding some narrow pass with his sword against a score 
of men; or plunging overboard from a vessel to rescue some beautiful girl 
from drowning ; or drawing his revolver against a crowd of desperadoes 
and shooting them down one by one. Then the consciousness that this 
dreaming was but yielding to the temptation of the Evil One would come 
upon him, and he would pray earnestly to be kept from the world of which 
he dreamed. In order to strengthen himself against temptation, he had 
ceased to read even the most innocuous novels, and had banished all poetry 
from his bookshelves except ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and the hymns of Dr. Watts. 
He could not, however, bring himself to discard his Spanish grammar and 
exercise book. He had bégun to teach himself Spanish, because he 
fancied that it was peculiarly the language of romance. He told his con- 
science that he had taken up the study because it was always useful for a 
man to know more than one language, and because he looked forward to 
translating evangelical books for the enlightenment of benighted, Spanish 
Roman Catholics. But his conscience was not wholly convinced by this 
specious pleading, and occasionally suggested that possibly he was deceiving 
himself, and that it was not improbable, judging from the records of the 
Spanish Inquisition, that Spanish was a language more fitted for devils than 
for Christian men. 
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The discouraged pastor was aroused by the entrance of three of his most 
prominent church members, who, after a few preliminary observations in 
regard to the weather, announced that they had been sent as a committee 
to inform Mr. Harley that his ministrations were not entirely satisfactory. 
The spokesman was Deacon Armstrong, the keeper of the Temperance 
Hotel, who owed his official position rather to his reputation as a keen man 
of business than as a conspicuous example of the graces of Christianity. 
His associates were dull, commonplace farmers, who had probably been 
selected with the expectation that they would submissively follow the 
Deacon’s lead. 

‘“We all know,” began the Deacon, clearing his throat, and pulling 
thoughtfully at his beard, “that the church ain’t holdin’ its own against the 
Methodists. Now we don’t want to hurt any man’s feelin’s, but feelin’s 
can’t be allowed to stand in the way of business. Our church ought to be 
the leadin’ church of the town, but it ain’t anything of the kind. It’s our 
duty as Christ’an men, and as a congregation that has put a good deal of 
money into thishyer religious enterprise, to find out the reason why we 
don’t prosper. Ifthisain’t so, the brethren here will please contradict me.” 

The brethren shuffled and nodded assent, and the Deacon resumed his 
speech. 

‘What our folks think, Mr. Harley, is that your style of preachin’ ain't 
calculated to build up the church. They allow that you’re a good speaker: 
but they say you preach as if you were tryin’ to make the women and 
children understand every word you say. Now that sort of preachin’ don't 
fetch the average public. What we want is sermons with more or less 
Latin, and Greek, and Russian, and such, sprinkled into them, and we want 
to hear more about the doctrines—foreordination, and other doctrines that 
interest people just because they can’t altogether understand them.” 

But,” said Mr. Harley speaking for the first time, “‘I have preached 
repentance from sin, purity of life, and brotherly love. That is what the 
gospel seems to me to be, and I am here to preach the gospel.” 

“Just so! just so!’’ replied the Deacon, hastily. Iam not sayin’ anything 
against the gospel, but our idea is that a man can preach the gospel without 
going too much into details. Folks complain that you tell them to repent 
of this and that and the other sin, instead of pitchin’ into sin generally. 
‘There's a feelin’ that you are too personal in your sermons. For instance, 
you preached against horse-racin’ the other Sunday, and the consequence 
was that two of our leadin’ families, that make a business of stock-raisin’, 
got on their ear and said they wouldn’t come to church again to be insulted. 
Of course I ain’t defendin’ horse racin’, but what I mean to say is that it 
wasn’t judicious of you to preach on that subject, considerin’ the fact that 
the Evanses and the Talmages raised horses, some of which naturally ran 
races, bein’ of the very best blooded stock.” 

‘‘ But, surely, Deacon Armstrong,” urged the pastor, ‘‘ you do not wish 
that I should preach smooth things to the people, and set before them a 
lower standard than that of the New Testament?” 
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“Nobody wants you to lower no standard,” replied Armstrong. ‘ Only 
folks feel that they must live, and I’ve heard it said more than once that, if 
people followed out your preachin’ to the letter, nobody could earn a livin’ 
except preachers, and, perhaps, doctors.” 

“‘ Does the congregation share this opinion?” asked Mr. Harley. 

“There ain’t a doubt about it. We were sent here to talk the matter 
over with you in a prayerful and Christian spirit, and to point out that, 
unless you change your gait a little, the First church will probably have to 
go into bankruptcy. Preach doctrinal sermons. Show that you can sling 
Latin and Greek as well as the Methodist preacher. Try to be judicious 
in applyin’ what you have to say about sin to the peculiar circumstances of 
our church members, and I’ll bet—that is to say, I believe—that we can 
make the church hum yet.” 

‘*T will think over what you have said,” answered the pastor, wearily. 
“TI do not think we need say any more to-night. When I come to a 
decision, I will communicate with you. Good night.” And the committee 
found themselves quietly, but irresistibly, compelled to withdraw before the 
Deacon could propose to close the meeting with prayer. 

“I’m sorry,” said the Deacon, as he walked homeward with his com- 
panions, ‘‘ that he didn’t show a more Christian spirit under reproof. He 
ought to have been grateful to us for comin’ to see him, instead of writin’ 
him notice to quit; but he never offered us no refreshment, not even a pro- 
posal to spend a season in prayer. He just hustled us out; and my opinion 
is that the best thing for us to do is to hustle him out of the pulpit without 
any more talk.” 

When Mr. Harley found himself again alone, he walked rapidly up and 
down his room. He was excited, and warm with righteous indignation. 
He had given the people of his church all that he had to give them, and 
this was the result. He had been told by illiterate and vulgar men that his 
sermons were not sufficiently learned to please them. He had been 
virtually ordered to abstain from rebuking sins of which members of his 
flock were guilty, lest by so doing he should offend them. He had been 
warned that, unless he devoted all his efforts to making the church first of 
all a financial success, his place must be taken by someone else. Not a 
word of gratitude for his faithful labours, not a word of affection in return 
for the love that he had lavished on his people, was given to him. I ngrati- 
tude, injustice, and cruelty were the reward that his ministry had earned. 
These and nothing more. 

Why should he continue to spend his strength on behalf of people who 
were incapable of appreciating him? Was it not now absolutely certain 
that he had mistaken his calling in becoming a minister? He had tried 
with all his heart and soul to succeed, but he had failed. This was the end. 
He would waste no more of his life in thankless, useless, and unsympathetic 
toil. 

The time had unexpectedly come for him to convert at least one of his 
dreams into reality. He would vanish‘secretly from the town. He would 


change his name, and, in 
some distant land, would 
earn an_ honest living 
and make a new career. 
There was no one who 
would be pained by his 
disappearance. No one 
would be injured by it. 
On the contrary, the 
people of his flock would 
for the first time feel some 
little gratitude towards 
him; for his disappear- 
ance would save them the 
trouble of dismissing him. 
He would go at once, 
before his courage failed 
him. 

He hurriedly packed 
a few articles in a light 
hand-bag. His last 
quarter’s salary was still 
in his pocket. He ex- 
tinguished his fire and 
blew out his lamp. Then 
he opened the front door, 
and the night, and rain, 
and silence swallowed 
him up. 


+ * * 


Fifteen years after the 
sudden and_ inexplicable 
disappearance of the Rev. 
Mr. Harley, a roughly- 
dressed American rode 
into a small town in the 
mountain region of 
Northern Mexico. The 
town was situated within 
a dozen miles of the 
newly-opened railway, -in 
the centre of a region 
where, centuries ago, the 
Spaniards had worked 
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asia gescendants had long since abandoned. 

a 1 theit deg ae ogra day ; and, as the American rode up the 
wp nes the sae o fe was pouring out of the church door. Among 
oak ae Ob get man accompanied by a handsome boy apparently 
street Beau meat As the pair passed on to the largest and most 
ia years O 1 the streét, the newcomer noticed the respect which 

ane » ho ae ian “That chap must be the alcalde,” muttered the 
2 aoe! paid e's a civilized sort of looking fellow, but——Well! I’ll be 
Ame pica 

age" dden flash of profanity was the result of a glimpse of the 

This ae as he turned to enter his door. The American had recognized 

alcalde’s hed pastor of West Bend, and the sudden discovery that a Baptist 
the ee ad been transformed into a Spanish alcalde naturally startled him. 
pr ae horseman rode on to the inn, where, to his surprise, he found an 
ostler who could speak a small amount of English. The ostler explained 
that his excellency, the alcalde, who was one of the best of men, had taught 
him English while he was in his service. The alcalde knew all possible. 
Janguages, and he was always ready to teach them to the people, owing to 
the extreme goodness of his heart and his desire that his people should be 
the most learned of all Mexicans. 

Leaving his horse at the inn, the stranger strolled to the alcalde’s resi- 
dence, and entering the wide-opened door, unannounced, found himself in 
the presence of Mr. Harley. 

The former minister had grown old and grey. He wore a bright serape 
over his shoulders, and a broad sombrero on his head. He was sitting 
with bent shoulders, smoking a cigar, and apparently wrapped in thought. 
When he saw the American, he rose up with grave courtesy, and invited 
him to be seated. 

The stranger stood looking at him for a moment, and then, laughing 
softly, held out his hand and said, ‘“‘ Shake! Brother Harley.” 

‘‘I do not know you,” said the alcalde, ‘“‘but you evidently know me. 
Who are you, and why have you hunted me down?” 

“‘ Armstrong’s my name,” replied the American. “I’m not huntin’ you, 
I’m huntin’ something a sight more valuable than missing parsons. I 
accidently saw you comin’ out of that Roman Catholic church, and I knew 
you the minute I set eyes on you.” 

“So you are Deacon Armstrong,” said the alcalde. ‘‘Sit down, 
Deacon, and permit me to send for some refreshment. I apologize for 
what I said about hunting me down. It was drawn from me in a moment 
of surprise.” 

“That’s all right, ” said Anpaneods taking the proffered chair; ‘‘ but 
you needn’t call me ‘ Deacon,’ I’ve chucked all that.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes! There ain’t much Deacon about me, now-a-days. The last 
time I saw you, neither of us expected to meet again in Mexico; you as an 
alcalde, and me as a mine hunter.” 
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Found‘an ostler.who could speak a,small amount of English. 


“Yes,” said Harley. ‘‘ I remember our last interview.” 

‘It was the very night you bolted. Lord! what a row it made. First 
off, folks couldn’t make up their minds whether you'd run off with a woman» 
or with somebody’s money; but when they found that there wasn’t any 
woman missing, and that nobody had lost any money, they come to the 
conclusion that your disappearance was due to natural causes.” 

**T don’t quite understand your meaning,” said the alcalde, with a flush 
on his browned cheek. 

“By natural causes, of course, I mean, bein’ drowned accidental, or 
shot in a difficulty, or something of that general kind. Most folks settled 
down to the belief that you had accidently walked in the creek and couldn’t 
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get out again; but, as it happened, about six months after you had gone, a 
chap came to West Bend, selling clocks, who allowed that he’d seen you 
on a train bound for St. Louis, and had talked a spell with you. So we 
calculated that you’d gone to California, and, after a was your disappear- 
ance got to be an old story.” 

“I presume the church did not regret my abstnee® said Harley. 

“It didn’t bother much about it. It wasn’t very long after you left 
before the whole concern broke up. You see, I wanted to open a bar in 
my hotel ; and when I found that you’d chucked the religious racket, I did 
the same; and most of the congregation thought they couldn’t do better 
than to follow the lead of the pastor and the deacon.” 

‘“‘ And you have given up your religion?” asked the alcalde. 

‘‘Same as you, pardner. I says to myself, the parson’s a good, honest 
man. If he’s found out that religion is all rubbish, and has broke for 
California, what’s the use of my stickin’ to it when all it does for me is to 
prevent me from making good money by selling whisky. The church folks 
that took the same view of it as you and me, agreed that we’d better sell the 
meetin’-house to a man who come along and offered a good price for it, 
calculating to turn it into a theaytre. Three or four families joined the 
Methodists, but the balance of the people considered that religion was 
played out and they backslided, as we used to say. Bless you! You 
wouldn’t know the town to-day. There's ten saloons where there used to 
be one, and there ain’t a night that somebody isn’t run in for being drunk 
and disorderly.” - , 

‘“You are wrong in thinking that I have abandoned my religion,” said 
the alcalde. ‘Iam no longer a minister, but——” 

““O! come now,” interrupted Armstrong. ‘‘ What the use of trying to 
fool me? Didn’t I see you coming out of that Roman Catholic church ? 
and don’t I remember how you used to say that the Roman Catholics were 
worse than the devil? If you hadn’t chucked the Baptist faith, would you 
be seen coming out of a Catholic church? No! You can’t fool me. If 
you’d believed in your religion, you would have stayed at West Bend, 
and kept on preachin’. You and me has seen the folly of psalm-singin’, 
and has gone in for gettin’ the best we can out of this world; and I'm free 
to say that you seem to have got more out of it, so far, than I have. You’re 
alcalde of this town; you got a mighty pretty little boy, and I don’t doubt 
that you’ve got all the money you want. Might I ask if you’ve got a wife, 
or if——” 

“My wife is dead.” 

‘Excuse me for touchin’ unawares on an unpleasant subject. What I 
came here to say is this. You must know all about this section of countty. 
You go in with me, and buy up half-a-dozen abandoned mines. We can 
get them for a song, and it don’t make any difference whether there is any 
silver left in them or not. Then we'll sell the mines to the New York flats 
for a couple of millions. It’s a dead sure thing, and you’re just the man 
to join me in the business.” 
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The alcalde silently rose and, turning his back on his visitor, stood by 
the window, apparently looking miles away across the valley to the distant 
mountains. Armstrong presently continued, 

“You see, pardner, it ain’t as if you were a minister, and couldn’t dirty 
your hands with business. You're like me now. You ain’t tied up and 
held back by no blamed superstition. You come with me in this thing, and 
we're made men. Those folks in the East are just crazy on silver mining, 
and they’ll believe anything we tell them.” 

The alcalde turned a worn, sad face to his persistent tempter. He 
seemed to have grown older by a dozen years during the half-hour that 
Armstrong had been in the house. 

'“ Brother Armstrong,” he said. ‘‘ From the bottom of my heart I ask 
your forgiveness for having led you, by my evil example, into, I fear, 
deadly sin. I meant no harm when I left West Bend. I thought that I 
should do no wrong in leaving a post where I had failed, and living quietly 
and honestly elsewhere. You have shown me what I have really done. I 
have thrown away the trust that was committed to me, and fled unto 
Joppa. To-morrow, I shall go back to the people whom I deserted, and 
spend what life remains to me in trying to undo the harm I have done. I 
have been very happy here,” he continued, “and I thought that my 
happiness was a sign that I had done right ; but now I find myself fallen so 
low that you can come to me and ask me to join you in a scheme to 
defraud and rob innocent people. Man! What have I done to you that 
you should insult and torture me—— ?” 

The alcalde stopped. He clutched at the fastening of his collar. His 
face grew purple. Armstrong sprang forward, but before he could reach 
him he had fallen heavily upon the floor. 

“I’m convinced,” said Armstrong, a few weeks later, as he told the 
incident of his discovery of the alcalde to a friend in St. Louis, ‘‘ that it’s 
no use tryin’ to make a practical man out of a man who has once been a 
preacher. That man, Harley, just up and died because I proposed a smart 
stroke of business to him, and his surviving Greaser friends run me out of 
town en suspicion of having exasperated him. So here I am, without a 
spare dollar to my name, when I might have been on the road to being a 
millionaire, if Harley had had an ounce of savvy.” 
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IMPROVEMENT. 


By L. Goprrey-TuRNER. 


They have come for it, dearest, at last, at last ! 
The glorious homestead, oaken-roomed, 
Where Beauty and Valour have budded and bloomed, 
Is to whisper no more of its tenants entombed, 
Is to tell us no more of the Past ! 


| OOK you, the dear old Manor is doomed : 


Progress, my dearest, in numbers of chalk, 
Has marked it—how greedily, too !—for its own. 
Nothing the fall of the hammer can balk ; 
And the echoes we stirred in its halls in our walk 
Would be praying us now, if such echoes could talk, 
Not to leave it to die all alone. 


Look! The red sun on the Manor appears ; 
And the crimson the windows reflect from the skies, 

And the dew on the panes, make its piteous tears 

For the thought of the end of its glory of years : 
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See! The windows are tear-bedimmed eyes ! 
And the tears quiver down from the depths of its grief 

To the root of the ivy, its staunchest of friends, 
That would give every pitying limb, with each leaf, 
Could it save, in the giving, its sorrowing chief 

From the wretchedest end of all ends. 


Silently, dear, with a reverent tread, 
We have walked, you and I, in the corridors sweet, 
And from each noble ceiling our fancy has read 
Little unwritten tales of the long-ago dead, 
Tender stories of lovers that lie in a bed 
With a stone at the foot and a cross at the head, 
And a daisy and buttercup sheet. 
Lovingly, dear, from the lattice of lead, 
Where the sun-and-dew teardrops this noon-fall are shed, 
We have looked on the graves whence the spirits have fled 
To the Love everlasting, complete. 


Hopefully, dear, we have passed from the door— 

Which is now named a ‘ Lot ”’—to the garden below, 
Down the moss-covered paths which we loved to explore 
For the echces they sighed of the footfalls of yore, 

Of the voices of ages ago. 

We have stood by the fountain and fancied the sound 

Of the sun-coloured drops—as in chambers of death 
We imagine there comes from the silence profound 

A profouuder suggestion of breath. 


— In its basin, replenished to-day by the skies, 


We have called up reflections of faces of old, 
Gazing out from the water with sorrowful eyes, 

Or with eyes gleaming joy uncontrolled : 
From a tower of hair in a powder disguise, 

Or from tresses of shimmering gold. 
We have stood by its side in the lingering sun 
Looking down in the pool, with our fancies as one, 
And a smile for the thing that was gallantly done, 

Or a sigh for the awful untold ! 
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But the Manor is doomed, and its terraces, too, 
. +. And-the moss-covered paths and the-fountain of stone. » 
There are labourers’ coats on the hedges of yew, 
And a trench tells the line where the elm-giants grew, 
And the rooks in wild terror have flown. 
Not a brick will be left, not a leaf will be seen, 
Of this noble old place when we come here again ; 
And the only thing sweet and the only thing green 
We shall find will be memory—ah, but how keen ! 
And, though sweet, how commingled with pain ! 


Look!. They have come! Let us go, ere the pick, 
With the murderous sound of the ox-felling blow, 
Makes our flesh to turn cold and our hearts to turn sick 
As it gives the first wound to the blood-coloured brick : 
Lest our eyes behold that, let us go! 
Only one loving look while the house is yet whole, 
And we’ll hasten away, though regretful and loth ; 
And we'll try to believe, as we mournfully stroll, 
That the Manor has neither a heart nor a soul, 
While its human destroyers have both ! 


AN 
IRONCLAD. 


By EpGaR WILSON, 
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THE DECORATIVE IN ART. 
Mr. Epcar Witson anp His Work. 


By Arryur Lawrence. 


throughout in interview form, is the result of a conversation, which 

was very interesting to me, with Mr. Wilson—I shall not address 

myself to the specialist, but to the mere casual, like myself, who may 
or may not have some feeling for, or perception of, Art in one form or another 
and yet knowsvery little about it. 

The specialist, therefore, who knows so much about what, for want of a 
better term, is alluded to as Decorative Work, that he has nothing to learn 
will pass over these pages, though even he will probably deign to glance at 
the accompanying sketches. 

Speaking, if I may, for those others who, possibly less-informed and 
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possibly somewhat more 
modest, and who like to 
progress in knowledge, 
it may be interesting to 
discover how far we are 
likely to realize the way 
in which we are met 
everywhere by the 
decorative, or what is 
intended to be the 
decorative, in art. 

The ornamental is 
but one department of 
art, yet it covers so 
wide a field, and any- 
thing that even an 
expert might say con- 
cerning it is so open 
to misconstruction and 
so liable to modification 
that there is no saying 
how many big volumes 
might be written about 
it in the endeavour to 
deal ‘‘ adequately ’’ with 
some of its aspects. 

Let us take the 
nearest item to hand, 
and, as you are reading 
an article, a brief con- 
sideration of the aim at 
the ornamental which 
is made in an ordinary 
magazine will, for the 
moment, suffice. There 


is no magazine which 


does not aim at the or- 
namental in some form 
or other in regard to its 
cover, or rather the 
front page of its 
wrapper—with what 
success the reader must 
judge. Then there are 
the head-pieces and 
tail-pieces, and the 
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_matter of “‘ make-up ” or arrangement—whether this or that sketch shall go 


on this or that side of the page. Even the arrangement of letterpress, in 


_Tegard to the titles, should be managed, although the means are so limited, 


with some view to decorative effect. 

Yet it may be fairly said that, ten years ago, the illustrated magazines 
contained little or nothing of the decorative in art. Any attempt of the sort 
was limited toa few old-fashioned and far from ornamental engravings. With 
the introduction of modern process-work came a change. With the new 
opportunities came the new men, some of whom—it would be idle to 
speculate upon whether the occasion calls for the man or the man 
creates the occasion—made splendid use of their opportunities. Japanese 
art, which is now a craze, and the collecting of prints, etc, a fashionable 
hobby, going to the excess of the orchid fever and other good things which 
have run riot, had by that time produced an effect the good fruits of which 
we are enjoying to-day. Edgar Wilson was certainly foremost of those 
who studied the ornamental in black-and-white work for the press. The 
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In the Depths of the Sea. 


paper which first made use of his work—I am beginning to think that: its 
unattractive title, Pick-me-up, is bound to crop up whenever one may speak 
of black-and-white work of recent years—was quickly followed by other 
illustrated papers, particularly The Sketch, Cassell’s, and Scribner’s, and, at 
the present time, the weekly illustrated paper or monthly magazine without 
decorative work would seem but a poor thing indeed. 
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This innovation was soon followed by more attention than had been 
given hitherto to the pleasant work of tempting the public with artistic 
covers, and, amongst other things, it is worth noting that one of the 
Harmsworth papers, The Rambler, came out with a different design on 
its cover—by Mr. Wilson—each week; the first time, so far as I know, 
that a regular change in covers had been attempted. Within even my 
own limited acquaintance, I came upon more than one man “collecting” 
them and offering considerably enhanced prices for missing numbers! I 
am ready to admit, however, that this was a tribute to the artistic skill of 
Mr. Wilson and not to the general contents of The Rambler. 

‘‘The Japanese movement,” Mr. Wilson remarked, “‘ came to England 
from France, and then it was that Beardsley came to the front, displaying 
greater genius in that direction than’ anyone else. Work on these lines— 
to speak somewhat generally—was being done in Germany, but it was 
entirely grotesque and different in treatment.” 

I have animadverted on the present sheep-like disposition to collect 
Japanese prints wholesale, good, bad, and indifferent; but as Mr. Wilson 
has a very fine collection indeed, I must add that he was one of the 
intelligent pioneers of the movement, and began collecting over fourteen 
years ago, long before Beardsley had left school. 

Unless one possessed knowledge equally expert, one would be much 
more valourous than discreet to dispute a point of magazine decoration 
with anyone of Mr. Wilson’s ability, and on the mere question of the way 
in which the title of a magazine should be lettered his remarks are of 
considerable interest, and may upset some preconceived notions on that 
little point. 

‘‘ There can be nothing better,” said Mr. Wilson, “‘ than the old, plain, 
Roman type. In such a matter there is one dominant aim—that it may be 
easily read. It should have the simplicity of the old Roman type or of the 
Gothic type of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the great characteristic 
of which is its simplicity. As an instance of this, take the type which was 
made by Caxton at the very initiation of printing. In its beauty and 
simplicity it has never been beaten.” 

Glance at some of Mr. Wilson’s delightful desentive work, at the cover 
of The Butterfly for example, and at some of the designs produced with 
this article—reference can be made to another side of his work presently— 
and while I feel sure you will admire, it may be as well, from the point of 
view which I adopted in my first paragraph, to enunciate some of the 
elementary principles which underlie the decorative in art. 

The ornamental art is an art without subject. It is not necessary, or 
even desirable, that ornament should have an illustrative or literary 
purpose. This is a point that the observer will tend to ignore, and one 
will often hear would-be caustic remarks made about the incongruity of 
the subjects which a decorative artist may have massed together in his 
design, the critic being unaware of the fact that, whatever witticism he may 
have perpetrated, his criticism, as such, is pointless, 
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Millbank. 


It may be possible to touch on the general principles without becoming 
too’ technical. In the ornamental, we shall, of course, look for good com- 
position of line, which, above everything, must be graceful. Then the law of 
what is described as even distribution is obvious and important, and pervades 
the decorative art of all countries and periods. There is, too, the law of 
repetition which is intimately associated with that of even distribution. A 
simple form which means nathing can be repeated without becoming tire- 
some. Variety, again, is the opposite of repetition, and should always be 
subordinated to symmetry and order. Symmetry is, of course, above all 
things essential. The common experiment of writing a name in ink and 
creasing the paper while it is wet, so that it prints a repetition on the 
opposite side, affords a capital illustration of the ornamental value of 
doubling. Any form, even the ugliest, when balanced by its double, will 
become ornament. Panels are almost invariably so treated, and this 
treatment, simple as it is, is so good that it is almost a necessity to use 
it, because an inferior design, or even no design at all, will, by the help of 
this alone, be far better than a design of much greater artistic capacity 
without it. 

It will be observed that Mr. Wilson has been kind enough to permit us 
to use one or two of his etchings with this article. The copper plate is a 
medium which he uses with rare skill, and one’s only regret is that 
he is so niggardly in his output in this direction. As Mr. Wilson said 
to me, there is no instrument which admits of such delicacy of manipu- 
lation as the needle point and if the artist has any “feeling,” in the 
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highest sense of the word, the point of his needle absolutely vibrates with 
it. The etching needle is to the artist what the violin is to the best of 
executants. He must put his soul into it. Good drawing will not suffice ; 
there must be a veritable sense of poetry in the touch. Everyone will 
admit that Mr. Wilson’s achievement, in this form of autographic art is of 
a very high order indeed. 

Mr. Wilson received his early art education at the Lambeth School of 
Art, ten years ago, having for fellow-students, Ricketts, Shannon, Raven- 
Hill, Frampton, Henry Bates, Pomeroy, and others who have since 
distinguished themselves in various departments of art. 

Mr. Wilson was an active member of the Sketch Club connected with 
the school, and expressed very strongly to me his indebtedness to it. 
“There is nothing like it for bringing out individuality, and it was the 
making of us. The Sketch Clubs in all the Schools of Art are the best 
means for artistic development. Of course, the special advantage of 
Sketch Clubs is, that you are encouraged to put into practice the tuition 
which you have had in the schools.” 

More than once, if I have ventured to reproach someone with having 
no sort of perception of art, it has been considered an overwhelming retort 
to reply: ‘‘I come from a family of artists”; as if the smell of paint in 
one’s infancy is sufficient justification for the belief that one is separated 
from the common herd of the unseeing, or is a sort of hereditary testi- 
monial to one’s artistic capacity. Yet, if I had a great-grandfather who 
herded swine, I shall not, therefore, pose as an authority on natural history. 

On the other hand, it would be interesting to find out how many first- 
rate artists there are who have no hereditary excuse for their work. There 
are, certainly, many who cannot claim anything on behalf of their families 
in this respect, and Mr. Wilson is one of them. 

I don’t know whether he excelled in the pleasing principles of geography 
and mathematics, which, I presume, were taught at his first school 
at Dulwich, but I do know that there were prizes offered there for 
the best drawings, and that Master Wilson obtained them. This might 
well have proved the end, rather than the beginning; of an artistic career ; 
for prizes and diplomas have proved most effectual extinguishers, snuffing 
out the decent anxieties, the good work and ambition of the unfortunate 
prize-winner, but Mr. Wilson took these things as they came, and anything 
else he could get, and, undeterred by the praise of his schoolmasters, he has 
since shown the good stuff of which he is made, and is doing good work 
to-day. 

After leaving school, he obtained a position as designer at Doultons, 
where he remained for two or three years until he deserted his routine 
engagement and became a “ free-lance ”’ in black-and-white. 

Like Raven-Hill and others who have done such excellent work, he may 
.be said to be one of the products of modern journalism. He began in the 
dying days of wood engraving. He was one of the group of young men 
whose work has coincided with the development of reproductive processes. 
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They saw their opportunities and made extremely good use of them. 
I have met Mr. Wilson frequently, and the reader may think it strange 
that at least one conventional biographical detail is not to be found in this 
sketch. Iam bound to admit that I have never thought of asking Mr. 
Wilson how old he is, or where he was born. He is possessed of a light- . 
hearted gaiety which would justify one in putting the tale of his years at 
nineteen, but I believe he would confess to ten or eleven years more. 

The piano and organ in one of his rooms would suggest that there is more 
than one form of composition and harmony which appeals to him. He is 
the owner of several fine dogs of a species which I detest. - He almost in- 
variably wears (amongst other things) a very handsome black silk bow-tie, 
of a flowing and negligé character which gives the necessary Bohemian 
semblance to an otherwise conventional costume. Being but a poor hand 
at it I shall venture no further into personal description or give any further 
cause of offence to an excellent man who does excellent work, but shall 
conclude here with the comforting knowledge that I have deserved the 
thanks of Mr. Wilson and my readers for what I have done. 


THE LADY OF THE PISTOLS. 
By H. A. Hinxsoyx. 


desert his bottle for the spinnet. Yet, for the honour of his race, 

and because he would have an heir to his name of which he was 

proud, and to his point-blankers which he loved, he begged a friend 
to find a wife for him. 

‘‘Of women I know nothing,” he said, ‘‘ seeing that I have spent my 
life with men and horses, but let her be young and lusty as a filly, for I 
would not give my name to a colt that was unsound.” 

So Pierce Butler whispered in the ear of Miss Teresa Laffan that 
Sir Phelim was caught by her beauty, and would neither drink nor blaze 
any more until he had carried her off; whereupon the lady blushed, full of 
joy and fear, since Sir Phelim was the handsomest, as well as the most 
quarrelsome, man in the country, and because women loved him as greatly 
as he had scorned them. 

So it was that my mother came to Kilrea. 

Now, for a year after, my father went about with a sad face as one that 
had quarrelled with his bottle, and met his friends but seldom and no longer 
with point-blankers in the morning. But when I came into the world with 
strong limbs and a loud voice, he summoned all the gentlemen in the 
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county to sup with him. When they were assembled, I was brought into 
the chamber, and Sir Phelim with great dignity broke a bottle of claret 
_ over my head, calling them to witness that I was his heir, and that I had 
been baptized as every gentleman ought. Then they all drank to me in 
buttered claret, pledging themselves to be my friends as long as I lived, and 
to shoot my enemies after I was dead. 

After this, my father followed the fox again, and drank with his friends 
or blazed at them as he had been used. And when my mother died—for 
loneliness, when she knew that he had never loved her, but only wanted an 
heir and no wife—he did not greatly grieve for her, but gave her spinnet to 
the Church as a thank-offering because the Lady Burke had borne him a 
son. 

So I grew up, and Sir Phelim was proud because I was like him in face 
and stood a good inch taller in my riding-boots, and still more because, at 
fifteen years of age, I could drink a man’s share of claret at night and hip 
my man in the morning, as happened when I had quarrelled with Phil 
Martin and put him to sleep in the Friar’s Field after dawn. 

When he fell, my father caught me in his arms and kissed me on the 
cheek, swearing that he could die easy, since the gout had crippled him and he 
had a son to take care of his barkers. Then he bade his friends to supper, 
and when he had strengthened his resolve with claret, he gave me his case 
of pistols, bidding me, with tears, to keep them in memory of him, and use 
them to my own and his honour, since he was too old to do them credit. 
Next day he broke his neck in the hunting-field, striving to give the lie to 
his words, and prove himself as young as any of us, as indeed he was, since, 
albeit the gout had crippled his limbs, it had never yet made his heart 
heavy. 

So I sware to follow Sir Phelim in everything that he had done, and 
that no woman should ever make my heart weak or my hand unsteady. 
And-this gave me but little trouble, since I loved the companionship of men 
and had as great a scorn of women as had my father, because my mother 
had died when I was a child, and I knew little of her save that she would 
weep when Sir Phelim called for his pistols at daybreak, and fall upon his 
neck when he came home to drink to the memory of the friend that he had 
killed. And seeing that I was but little more than twenty-three years of 
age, I had no thought for an heir to my name nor to my pistols, “‘ Blazer” 
and “Flash,” lest they should fall to my cousin Roger Devine, whom I 
hated because he was lean and ill-favoured and loved a guinea better than 
the honour of a gentleman. 

’Twas the day after I had blazed at young Amby Bodkin near the Down 
of Clapook—having ridden all night to oblige him, since he was to be 
married at noon—that I supped with Rody Macnamara and as gallant a 
company of bottlemen as ever I met. 

I was mightily proud, because I had left a ball in the curtain of Amby’s 
side and got no more than a scratch myself, albeit he was as straight a shot 
as his father. So, when we had drunk deep, I must needs tell how the 
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quarrel arose—because Amby swore that the stag that we killed near the 
Friar’s Copse last Martinmas was red, and would not take my word that it 
was brown until I had hipped him. 

At this, Sir Peter Devereux took a mighty daught of buttered claret and 
cried out— 

‘* By my soul, the stag was red.” 

‘I beg you to believe that it was brown,” I said. 

“‘T take no man’s word for it,” he returned. 

‘I swear, by my honour, the stag was brown,” I cried. 

‘“‘ And I wager my honour that it was red,” he burst out. 

On this a great clamour arose, some swearing that the stag was red and 
the others that it was brown, so that in a little while I had business with 
near half the company. But for that I cared little, since the wine was in 
my head and I knew that for six months to come Amby Bodkin would have 
but one leg to stand upon. 

Then I caught sight of my cousin’s face and the smile that was upon it. 

‘You villain,” I cried, ‘‘ you were thinking of Kilrea.” 

“I confess that ’twas in my mind,” he said. 

“**Twill go no further,” I broke out. 

‘TI would not quarrel with you,” he returned. 

‘There are good reasons,” I answered, tapping my sword hilt. 

‘* Since you are a dead man,”’ he went on. 

At this, Sir Peter’s face grew very sad, for he loved me greatly, albeit he 
prided himself on his skill with the barkers, and had no wish to see my 
cousin master of Kilrea in my stead, since Roger knew as little of claret as 
he did of a horse. 

‘* Phelim dear,” he whispered, ‘“‘ I’ll call him out when you're dead.” 

“‘1’ll do it myself, Peter, when I’ve put you to sleep,” I made answer, 
and pressed his hand. Then I turned to the company. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘ in three days I will meet you.” 

‘* Three days!” they echoed, remembering that I was Sir Phelim’s son. 

‘* Aye, three days,” I went on, ‘“‘since I think I’ll be married to-morrow.” 

‘“* Married!’ exclaimed my cousin, with a pale face. ‘‘ Who is the 
lady?” 

‘“*I know not,” I answered. ‘‘ But I pledge myself, on my honour, to 
marry the first woman I meet, so she be well-born, young, and a maid, 
since I would have an heir to my name and keep a villain out of my 
house.” 

“I'll wager a thousand guineas,” cried Roger, ‘“ that you'll die unwed.” 

But I did not answer him, and, turning to the company, who seemed 
doubtful if I jested or spoke from my heart, I bade them toast the 
Lady Burke whom I should wed within three days. So they drank to her 
in buttered claret, all save my kinsman, and when I had kissed Sir Peter 
on the cheek, I left them and, leaping into my saddle, rode homeward to 
Kilrea. 

The hot blood so troubled my brain that it was no easy matter to think 
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clearly of the things that lay before me. Moreover, I had drunk deeper 
than was my wont, because I had hipped Amby Bodkin, and now I was 
sworn within three days to find me a wife and to kill my best friend, for so 
I think Sir Peter was until he fell at the Shepherd’s Crossing. 

Now, I have said I had no love for women since I was too young to be 
their slave, and had no mind to be their flatterer, yet I saw no other help 
than a woman’s to save the honour of my house. 

So thinking, I rode slowly and with slack rein down the hill. The air - 
was cool and sweet, and there were streaks of dawn in the sky. "Twas in 
my mind how good a morning 'twould be for a meeting, and it made me 
sad to be idle when I had so much business before me. 

I had near reached the end of the hill, when I heard the sound ot 
wheels following me. So I turned about and saw a great, yellow coach 
coming towards me. The rogue that held the ribbons swayed to and fro 
as though the wine had mistaken his head for his stomach. 

“?Tis the sun brings thirst and SOrOW he said, when he was come 
beside me. 

‘“* That is very true,” I answered, ‘‘when the head is no match for the 
liquor. Whose wine have you so rnisused?” 

‘Whose but my Lord Castleton’s. ’Twas the bravest rout that ever | 
saw, and who could deny my lord’s bounty and my mistress’s beauty ?” 

“Your mistress!” I exclaimed. 

‘‘Hush,” he whispered, waving his hand unsteadily towards the 
curtained windows, ‘‘ for I think the lady sleeps.” 

‘‘Let her sleep then,” I returned, ‘‘ unless she be young.” 

A laugh gurgled in the rascal’s throat. 

“Young, lordsave you!” he cried. ‘‘ Why, ’tis not twenty years since 
she left her cradle; and as for her face, 'twould make a young man silly, 
or an old man young to look at it.” 

“‘ For her face I care little,” I said, remembering my wager, “ but only if 
she be a maid and of good family.” 

A smile puckered the rogue’s face. 

‘‘T dare swear that she is a maid,” he answered, ‘‘ yet not for long I'm 
thinking, since, if my old eyes are not yet blind, she will wed the Lord 
Castleton, and as for her birth, why he should be a proud man to ask better 
blood than the Lady Barbara Crosbie can give him.” 

‘“‘T would fain speak with your mistress,” I said, for her name pleased 
me right well and I was in humour with my fortune. 

‘Nay, sir,” he replied, with some show of alarm, “ for were I to wake 
her ladyship, I should soon be as dead as any empty bottle.” Then he 
began plying his whip as if to be free of me. But I drew a pistol from the 
holster and pointed it at his head. 

“If you love lead better than gold,” I said, ‘‘ you shall have it.” 

At this he pulled up his horses. 

‘Since I am a man,” he replied, ‘I must humour you, and a guinea in 
the purse is worth a pound of lead in the body, especially if one is a flesh- 
carrier,” and he looked sorrowfully at his paunch. 
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‘*No doubt you will die in your bed,” I said, smiling at his discretion. 

‘*God send that I may, and be forgiven for my sins,” he returned, 
piously. ‘‘ But what would you say to my mistress ? ” 

‘That I am pledged to marry her.” 

“Lord sakes, and who may you be?”’ he cried out. 

But before I could answer him, a fire-iron exploded and a bullet whizzed- 
past my ear. 

The door of the coach was open, and by it stood the lady, holding the 
smoking pistol in her hand. 

I sprang from the saddle and bowed low before her. 

“TI ask your pardon, madam,” I said, ‘for had not your rascal 
entertained me so excellently, I should have presented myself sooner.” 

‘‘And had I presented my barker as I am used, the world would have 
been rid of a rogue,” she retorted, and threw the pistol to the ground at 
her feet. 

Now, it is no pleasant thing to take the word “ rogue”’ from the lips of man 
or woman, and yet her spirit pleased me so well, being little accustomed tc 
it in women, that I looked at her some moments before I answered her. 
She was fairer and, I think, prouder than any woman that I had ever seen, 
and the jewels in her hair were not brighter than her eyes, nor was the silk 
that clothed her, from her bosom to her feet, whiter than the neck above it. 
Her cheek was still flushed with anger which she seemed at some pains 
to control, and the sight of it made my blood hotter than ever had the 
wine cup. 

I bent and took the pistol from the ground. 

“Tis a pretty plaything for a child,” I said, looking at it, and, indeed, it 
was cunningly wrought and well balanced. 

‘*A child might have handled it better,” she returned, ‘and yet, had 
not the light dazzled my eyes, I think ’twould have served my purpose.” 

‘‘But not mine,” I made answer, ‘seeing that I have business with 
certain gentlemen but three days hence.” 

“Tis a long time for the making of one will,” she cried out, scornfully. 

“My will iis made already,” I returned, “‘ but I would not desert my 
bride sooner.’ 

“Your bride!” she broke out. ‘‘ Who may the lady be, that I may wish 
her joy.”’ 

“The Lady Barbara Crosbie,” I answered, looking her in the eyes. 

She gazed at me in amazement for some moments. Then she burst 
into laughter. 

‘“‘T am fortunate, indeed,” she cried, “for I had not thought to meet a 
jester.” 

“Who will be your husband,” I added. 

She made me a courtesy, mockingly. 

‘I would fain know the name of him who does me so much honour,” 
she cried. 

“Sir Phelim Burke,” I answered. 
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She drew back in surprise. 

* Of Kilrea ?”’ she asked. 

‘Of Kilrea.” 

‘‘ The same that hipped Amby Bodkin at the Down of Clapook ? ” 

“‘ And carried him to church for fear he should be late for his wedding,” 
I went on. 

She burst out laughing, though I could have sworn her eyes were more 
tender. Then she turned as if to enter the coach. : 

‘IT thank you, sir, for the honour you have done me, even in jest,” she 
said, making me a courtesy. 

But I caught her hand. 

‘‘Madam,” I said, “‘ you do me wrong, for I do not jest. Sir Phelim 
Burke begs the hand of the Lady Barbara Crosbie.” 

‘¢ When would Sir Phelim marry ?” she asked. 

“ Without delay, since I have business three days hence,” I returned. 

‘‘ But if I be pledged to another ?”’ she said, smiling. 

‘IT set my life against his,” I made answer. 

‘“‘ Then finish your business, and I will think on the matter; but now 1 
would find my rascally servant, for the horses grow impatient.” 

‘That may not be, madam,” I returned, “since I would: have an heir to 
my name and my estates.” 

At this, she drew back and the blood filled her cheeks. Then she leaned 
forward and cried out at me: 

“Tis an heir and no wife that you seek. If you be a man of honour, 
you shall pay for the insult, and a woman shall teach you to play the man.” 

With that, she struck me in the face with her gloved hand, so that my 
cheeks tingled. So amazed was I that I could not utter a word. Then she 
turned to the coach, and, drawing from it such another pistol as she had 
used already, she spoke with great calmness. 

“Sir,” she said, “ you have insulted me, and for the insult I demand 
that satisfaction which is due from every man of.spirit. Shall it be twelve 
or sixteen paces?” 

‘Whatever you will,” I returned, since the thing was so strange that | 
had lost the power of thought. 

“‘T beg you to measure the ground, sir,’”’ she said. 

So, scarce knowing what I did, I measured sixteen paces. Then I went 
to my horse and took a pair of pistols from the holster, begging her to use 
one of them so that the fight might be more equal. Thus we took the 
ground, I facing the sun. But she would not have it so, and I must needs 
measure the ground again, that neither should have any advantage. 

“ When the cuckoo calls again, that will be the signal,” she said, when 
we faced each other, and her voice was cold. 

‘As you will, madam,” I said, bowing. 

So we stood waiting, and the horses browsed upon the grass by the 
wayside. 

At last came the slow sound of the cuckoo. 
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The Lady Barbara’s pistol flashed in my face; I turned aside and 
discharged my fire-iron in the air. Then a sharp pain struck me in the 
breast and, the blood choking me, I fell on my face to the ground. 

After this I remembered nothing, and ’twas long before I knew what had 
befallen me, since I lay near enough to death to make a waiting kinsman 
happy. And, in truth, I never before had such a blood-letting, not even 
when the apothecary had breathed a vein in my neck to stay the fever that 
followed my cousin Roger’s supper, because I trusted my kinsman’s wine 
as I would a man of honour’s. 

Yet for many days I was so weak that I could think cf nothing save how 
weak I was, and scarce remembered: that I was Sir Phelim’s son and had 
business to settle with my friends. Nor did I know till afterwards how near 
I came to breaking Sir Peter’s heart, since I had sworn to blaze at him first 
to show how much IT loved him. 


I fell on my face to the ground. 
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But when I grew stronger, and the pain in my breast was near gone, the 
little blood that was left me was hot to think of my honour and how my 
friends had waited in vain for me in the Friar’s Field, because a woman had 
laid me at sixteen paces and.would have put me to sleep had not Rody 
Macnamara’s claret kept the life in me. Yet I felt no anger against the 
Lady Barbara, but only a great wonder at her spirit and because she played 
so prettily with the barkers, and was as straight a shot as Amby Bodkin 
himself. 

So, to make my couch easier, I would think of her and babble of her 
eyes, when I was not sleeping or cursing the apothecary because he would 
not tell me in whose house I was lodged, but feigned ignorance because I 
was a child in his hands and he had no fear of me. __ 

But one day, when the rascal had bound up my wound, I caught him by 
the neck and I swore that I would kill him if he did not answer me speedily 
and with as much truth as a rascal might, since, if he lied to me, he should 
never breathe another vein after that I was free of my couch. 

“*Tis a good reason for a poor man to Jove truth,” he spluttered, when 
he had rid his throat of the blood, for I had not thought to find my hands 
so strong ; ‘‘and may her ladyship forgive me, but this is the house of the 
Lord Avenbeg.” 

' “ Her ladyship!”’ I exclaimed. 

“ Aye, sir, the Lady Barbara, who carried you hither when the rascals 
had left you.” © , ; 

“The rascals?” I muttered, for my brain was slow to discover his 
meaning. 

“The Lady Barbara was returning from my Lord Castleton’s rout, 
when she found by the roadside a gentleman sorely wounded. So she 
carried you hither, and, seeing that my lord was abroad, she summoned me ~ 
and bade me keep the life in you, and yet be silent, for if you died or my 
tongue wagged, I should dance a hornpipe between earth and heaven for my 
pains. The lady is very gentle, and as fairas she is gentle’””—and he looked 
at me with great cunning. 

“Tis very true,” I answered, “for I have not yet found a woman half 
so fair. And I dare swear that she is gentle, too, albeit I have made but 
little trial of it.” 

‘‘T pray you to remember, sir,” he went on, eyeing me eagerly, “‘ that I 
have served you well.” 

“That you have,” I returned, “and I shall not forget your services.” 

‘‘ The Lady Barbara is very gentle,” he said, uneasily, as though ‘twas a 
sin that he confessed. 

“It were a sin to doubt it,” I answered, ‘‘ and I would set my honour 
upon it.” 

‘“*] would not have her ladyship think that I had a wagging tongue,”’ he 
protested. 

‘“* She shall think you dumb,” I answered. 

He spread out his hands, making me a bow. 


I_would not have her ladyship think I had a wagging tongue,” he protested. 
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“Tis a great honour to serve Sir Phelim Burke,” he said, and the lines 
about his eyes deepened. 

“Tis a great honour to have served the Lady Barbara,” I cried, 
impatiently, for the fellow’s company was becoming wearisome. 

“ Aye, ’tis very true,” he replied, turning his face to the ground, “since 
the honour is doubled, for I think Sir Phelim Burke will stand before my 
lord Castleton.” 

“‘ At eight paces,” I said; “or less, if need be.” 

“And in my lady’s -heart,” cried the acals and before I could answer 
he had left me. “ 

Then I fell into a deep supe, and dveatncd: sweetly that the Lady 
Barbara kissed my lips after fhat.I had hipped Sir Peter in the Friar’s 
Field. And then I thought that I-was in the company of my friends and 
that they drank to the Lady Barbara and to Sir Phelim’s heir that should 
be, at which my lady’s cheek grew very red. So I lifted the wine to my 
lips and called out as loud as I could, ‘‘ The Lady Barbara.” ; and at this | 
awoke, and, opening my eyes, saw the Lady Barbara looking down upon me. 

She was clad in white, as I had seen her before, save that she wore ‘no 
jewels and her eyes were tender. 

My brain was so filled with the folly of my dream that I could only gaze 
at her face, not daring to speak lest I was still dreaming and she would 
leave me if I woke. 

“I fear, sir,” she said, at length, seeing that I did not speak, ‘ that you 
are in great pain.” 

“TI do not feel it, madam,” I returned, watching her face. 

‘Yet I heard you cry out as if in pain,” she went on. 

“?’Twas only my dream,” I said. 

“‘ And an ill one, I dare swear,”’ she returned. 

ui Nay, madam,” I cried. ‘‘ But so sweet a dream that I would it might 
return.’ 

‘“‘ Then, sir,” she said, coldly, ‘I will leave you to the merrier company 
of your dreams.” : 

“7 pray that you will not leave me until you have heard how swect a 
dream it was,’ I broke out. 

She made me a courtesy, but did not answer. Then I told her what I 
had dreamed, and how the Lady Barbara had kissed my lips. 

At this, the blood filled her cheeks and her eyes were downcast. 

‘Tis a foolish dream,” she: murmured. 

“T would that it might return,” I answered, “for I make no doubt 
*twould quickly make me whole again.” 

Then she came near to me. 

“« Sir,”’ she said, and her voice was as soft as her cheek, “‘ I have wronged 
you so greatly that I may refuse you nothing in honour to undo the wrong 
and make you whole again.” 

“Then, madam, you must first kiss me as you did in my dream,” I 
answered. 
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So she bent down and pressed her lips to my brow. But I cried out 
that it was not so in my dream, and, if she were to make me whole, she 
must kiss my lips. , 

‘“*°Tis no easy matter for a maid,” she returned. 

“Yet I dare swear ’tis easier than what must follow,” I said, seeing the 
tumult in her bosom. 

“TI pray you deal gently with me,”’ she whispered, kissing me on the 
mouth, ‘‘ for I have suffered greatly, fearing lest you should die.”’ 

‘And that the rascals had put me to sleep,” I made answer. 

At this, she broke out laughing. 

‘“‘ The rogue has been false to me,” she said. “‘ yet I thought of your 
honour, and would not have them say that Sir Phelim Burke was laid by a 
woman.” 

“TI care not what they say,” I broke out, “if you will marry me.” 

‘* Since you would have an heir,” she said, softly. 

‘Since I would have a wife, if the Lady Barbara will give me her 
heart,” I cried. ‘‘ If she will not, then I will never marry, not even to save 
my honour.” 

** Indeed ’tis yours,” she murmured, ‘‘ and has been so for many days.” 

“And you will marry me?” I said. . 

‘* When my lord wishes,” she answered, kneeling before me and laying 
her head upon my breast. 

Soit was that I got mea wife, and won a thousand guineas from my 
Cousin Roger. Anda great company of my friends came to Kilrea to do us 
honour and to drink to my lady in buttered claret, as they had done in my 
dream. But none knew other of the matter than that I had been set upon 
by rascals on a sudden and laid before I could draw upon them, for so the 
Lady Barbara had made it known to save my honour. 

And as for Sir Peter, when I did not come to the Friar's Field on the 
third day as I had promised, he swore by his honour that the stag was as 
brown as a berry, and proved it by blazing at three of his friends who had 
denied it, and, albeit he was winged himself, yet he had hipped two of them 
very prettily, because he loved me and was jealous of my honour. 


’ 


TWO 
AT 
THE 
PLAY. 


“THE GAY LORD QUEX.” 
By Watrer EMANUEL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SIDNEY SIME. 


The Stage had often helped the Church—charity performances 
are every-day occurrences—but the Church had not so often helped 
the Stage. 

The pity was that, when the Church decided to do its duty, it did not 
do it wisely. It was in too much of a hurry to discharge its obligation. The 
Church should have waited till a few days later, when a piece was produced 
at Her Majesty's which had a much greater claim on its attention. It is 
sad to reflect that a few timely words, even from a Rural Dean, might have 
prevented what happened to Jones’s play. 

That is the clerical error for which one would have expected the Bishop 
to be blamed. But he was called to book for something quite different. 
The complaint was that he should have spoken about ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex”’ 
without having seen the piece. The newspapers, deliciously, laughed at 
him for relying on the accounts of the play he had read in their columns. 

This, too, I grant it, was foolish of the Bishop, for I, who have seen the 
piece, feel convinced that, had the Bishop done likewise, he would have been 
able to speak still more strongly than he did—from his point of view. 

In fact, I cannot help thinking that, had his Lordship known how the 
piece teems with little naughtinesses—how it bristles with ambiguous 
speeches and risky situations, he would have gone to see it. 

I am still marvelling that the Licenser of Plays should have been caught 
nodding assent. 

“Pa,” asked a child, on his way home from the theatre, ‘‘what is a 
Licenser of Plays?” 

‘“* A man, my son,” came the answer, “‘ who permits licence in plays.” 

Not that I personally object to the piece. Far from it. Myself, I have 
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always agreed most heartily with the advice that Lord Chesterfield forgot to 
give dramatists—which is, ‘‘ Be bright. Decently, if you can. But be 
bright.” All I would wish to point out is that the Bishop was perfectly 
correct in what he said—from his point of view. 

And now for the story of the play. 

It is the love story of one Muriel Eden—a young lady of good county 
family—showing how first she would, and then she wouldn’t, and how, after 
all, she did. 

Yet Muriel Eden is by no means the central figure of the play. The 
. real Pineroine is her foster-sister—by: name (Mr. Pinero has a positive genius 
for names) Sophy Fullgarney. Sophy. has been in turn a nursemaid, a 
maid, a lady’s-maid, and, finally, a manicurist—all with a cockney accent. 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh answers for it that the manicurist is pleasing to 
behold. To her foster-sister Muriel, Sophy is most passionately attached. 

Now, at the opening of the play, Muriel is engaged to no less a personage 
than the Gay Lord Quex himself—and Sophy does not dearly love the lord. 
Muriel is innocent of the world, but it takes a clever man to fool Fullgarney, 
for Sophy knows a thing ortwo. She knows, for instance, Quex’s reputation. 
He is ‘the wickedest man in London,” and Sophy determines that Muriel 
Eden shall not be thrown away on a well-preserved rake of forty-cight. 
There is, fortunately, another Richmond in the field, to wit, the young 
Captain Bastling. He, resolves Sophy, is the man whom Muriel shall 
marry. Muriel herself, however, though more than fond of the Handsome 
Captain, is determined to be loyal to the Gay Lord so long as he faithfully 
keeps his promise of reform. Sophy’s duty is therefore plain. She must 
see to it that the Gay Lord breaks his promise. 

Such is the state of affairs when the curtain rises and discloses to 
us the establishment of ‘‘Sophy Fullgarney, Manicurist and Dispenser 
of Articles for the Toilet,” at 185 New Bond Street. Here it is that Sophv 
plies her curious trade. Next door lives ‘“‘ Valma,” the professional palmist, 
with whom Sophy and all her young ladies are deeply in love. Soon, over 
the leads and in at the window, he comes. At that the young ladies 
discreetly disappear, and the cheap and handsome “ Valma,” with scarcely 
a word of warning, reverses the usual order of things and asks the pretty 
manicurist for her hand. Sophy, who seems less surprised than she should 
have been, accepts him almost with thanks. Shortly after, “‘ Valma “ retires. 
and there then enters the Gay Lord Quex in the company of his old friend, 
Sir Chichester Frayne—who is also in the rake business. Sir Chichester 
is Governor of Uumbos, in West Africa. Over here on leave, and delighted 
to change the black West Coast of Africa for the white waistcoats of England, 
Sir Chichester is at present suffering from the inevitable reaction. His roving 
eye is at once fixed on the girls, and he makes little attempt to conceal the 
fact that his intentions are strictly dishonourable. Judge then of his 
amusement when Quex expresses disapproval of his behaviour, and 
announces that he himself is about to settle down to married life. And 
when Quex goes on to explain that he has taken a vow—made in all 
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solemnity before that Goddess of Propriety, his aunt, Lady Owbridge—to 
be a good boy for evermore, if not for longer—well, it is the most diverting 
thing Sir Chichester has heard since he has been back in town, and the 
two trot off to talk it over. Scarcely are they out of the way when in 
comes Captain Bastling to meet Muriel Eden. But there are too many 
customers about to suit the Captain’s convenience, so he hastily tells Sophy 
the important news that his regiment is ordered to Hong Kong, where the 
beastly Chinese come from, and he begs her to arrange a meeting with 
Muriel for to-morrow, at noon. Next, all of a heap, come Muriel Eden, and 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Jack Eden, and Quex’s before-mentioned aunt, Julia 
Countess of Owbridge. Looking at this lady, one realises at once that she 
is good—by stress of circumstances : judging by the personal appearance of 
Quex’s aunt, Quex’s Christian name is ‘‘ Charley.” But soon we overhear 
an interesting conversation between Sophy and Muriel. 

‘« Supposing,”’ says Sophy, ‘“ he were to kiss some other Bynes 
he were to kiss me—what would you do ?” 

‘‘ But he would not do such a thing. Remember Lord Quex’s rank. 

‘“ Yes, I know he is. But, supposing he did it, what would you do?” 

‘‘ Why, marry Captain Bastling, of course,’’ says Muriel, decisively. 

At which Sophy looks “‘ thank you” at her. 

Then Lady Owbridge turns up trumps. She has taken a fancy to Sophy, 
and now, to Sophy’s immense delight, she invites her to spend the day at 
Fauncey Court, her place near Richmond, where she is entertaining the . 
Gay Lord, and Sir Chichester, and Mrs. Jack Eden, and Muriel Eden, and 
the Duchess of Strood. Oh yes, the Duchess of Strood, decidedly. 

So, in Act 2, the scene shifts to Fauncey Court, and there, in the 
Italian Garden, interesting events take place. To start with, Sophy 
makes a bid for her kiss—and fails, She finds Quex alone, glances coyly at 
his hands, and tells him he wants manicuring. Quex denies it, but Sophy 
insists. She takes her box of instruments from her bag and succeeds in 
cutting his lordship’s nails, but fails to clip his claws—for, in spite of all her 
powers of fascination, the kiss goes unkissed, and Muriel is yet to be saved. 
Quex, as a fact, guesses Sophy’s game. So Sophy retires beaten-—for the 
present. But scarcely has Sophy gone when Quex has another visitor. 
This time it is the Duchess of Strood. Now the Duchess, who is fair, fat, 
and Fortescue, is a piece of Quex’s past, and, to put it mildly, it is not nice 
of her to appear just now when he has made up his mind to let bygones be 
bygones. Quex, politely, tells her as much. But the Duchess, dear soul 
(she wears—delicious touch—a diamond cross)—has no wish to annoy. She 
would not for worlds vex Quex. All she has come to ask is, that he will that 
night bid her a formal farewell in her boudoir. She is a romantic creature, 
living principally in the past, not daring to think of the future. The same 
wine, the same cigarettes, the same sise-en-scéne as on their last meeting, 
- just so as to have one more pretty reminiscence—that is the little favour for 
which she asks. One last fond farewell in her boudoir that evening, and then 
she will resign him with Christian resignation. There is good in Quex, 
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after all. Unwilling to spoil Mr. Pinero’s play, he throws prudence to the 
winds, and consents to the Duchess’s proposal. 

“‘ At mid-night, then,” says the Duchess. 

“At mid-night,” says the Gay Lord. 

‘* At mid-night,”’ echoes Sophy, hidden behind the shrubbery. 

And then comes Act 3, and Act 3 is the Play. 

One may have experienced a certain sense of disappointment in Acts I 
and 2—the author of ‘‘ The Importance of being Earnest,’’ would have done 
them better—but it is All Right in Act 3. 

The locale of Act 3 is ‘‘A Boudoir and Bedroom at Fauncey Court 
Night.” : ; 

In a former piece, Mr. Pinero broke in on the sanctity of a lady’s morn- 
ing toilet; this time it isa lady’s bedroom, with a disrobing. scene; and 
folks are already beginning to feel nervous as to his next production. 

The clever Sophy, it must now be explained, is, for one night only, maid 
to the Duchess of Strood. The Duchess’s own body-servant had suddenly 
been called away owing to illness at home, and Sophy had charmed all by 
a sweet offer to take her place. 

At the rise of the curtain, the Duchess is in her room, chatting with 
Mrs. Jack Eden., After a brief discussion on French novels—which they 
both read for the purity of: their style—Mrs. Eden leaves, and then Sophy 
helps her mistress into something loose, and, that done, she also retires to 
her room hard by. At that, the Duchess ties a scarf round the outside 
handle of the door, to show that the road is clear, and, after a delay of a 
few seconds only, Quex glides in, and an excited co-respondent, in the body 
of the theatre, so far forgets himself as to shout : ‘‘ Well done, sir!” 

Everything is there as arranged—the Argyropulos cigarettes, the bottle 
of champagne “ Felix Poubelle Carte d’Or,” and a couple of glasses—every- 
thing—except the Gay Lord Quex of days gone by. For the fire, somehow, 
seems quite raked out of the Gay Lord now. He goes about the business. 
in a listless, perfunctory way, for him. He keeps his promise to the Duchess 
in the letter rather than in the spirit. All he wants is to have the scene 
over as quickly as possible. He planks down a few old keepsakes—and then is 
ready to leave. But this by no means suits his old Duchess. She has 
no wish to play the empty réle of temptress to the new St. Anthony. 
Anthony’s Cleopatra is what she would be. She insists on Quex lighting a 
cigarette from hers. The symbol pleases her. She further persuades him 
to draw the cork of the champagne, she holding a pillow over the bottle the 
while to stifle the evil report. 

‘‘ By the bye,” says Quex, ‘“‘ how did you manage to smuggle the bottle 
into your room ?”’ 

“Oh, that was easy enough. My maid saw to that. Coaxed it out ot 
the butler—pretended it was for herself. Trust Sophy to manage that.” 

‘* Sophy ?”” gasps Quex. ‘‘ Sophy Fullgarney ?” 

“Yes. My maid was called away, and Sophy volunteered to take her 
place.” 
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“« And where, pray, is she now ?”’ asks Quex. 

‘* In her room in the corridor.” 

“Or at the keyhole,” hisses Quex, never less of a Gay Lord than now. 
‘*T dare swear she is eavesdropping now—for the girl’s a spy, and I am 
done for Throw open the door !”’ 

The Duchess turns the handle, and Quex was right. Sophy skurries 
down the passage. The dear Duchess has cost His Lordship dear. 

So! Muriel Eden is lost. That is quite clear, for Sophy will denounce 
him to her. But there is the Duchess’s reputation. It is only a little ‘un, 
but Quex thinks it worth saving. 

‘“Go at once to Mrs. Jack Eden’s room; say you have an attack of 
nerves ; sleep there,” says Quex. ‘‘ Write a note explaining that Sophy 
will find you there in the morning, and leave it on your bed for her to sce 
when she calls you.” 

The distressed gentlewoman does as she is bid. Then, so soon as the 
serpent is in the guarding of Eden, Quex locks all the doors of the room 
except the one leading to the corridor, and rings the bell. In answer to the 
bell, Sophy appears. Without seeing Quex, she advances to the bed and 
reads the note—while Quex locks the door by which she had entered. 
Then she turns round, and her enemy comfronts her—and from this point the 
play ceases to be flippant. Sophy and Quex are tace to face now—against 
woman’s cunning is pitted man’s resolution—it is quick thrust and no less 
rapid parry. You hold your breath while you listen ; the brilliance of the 
thing thrills you positively, and when it is all over and you realise that 
it was a play—mere make-believe—you cry: ‘“‘ Bravo, Pinero! Bravo, 
Irene Vanbrugh! Bravo, Hare!” For it is a wonderful tour de force, this 
third Act, and one impossible adequately to describe. 

First Quex offers money. ‘‘ What’s your price? Two thousand? 
Three thousand? Five thousand? Mention the figure, and it is yours.” 

Sophy indignantly rejects the proposal. ‘All I wish,” she says, quite 
simply, ‘‘isito save Muriel from a—a gentleman who isn't fit for her. 
And that’s what I'll do.” 

Then Quex tries a different tack. ‘I love Miss Eden. I would bea 
good husband to her. Let me off.” 

But Sophy will not. She tries to leave, but finds she is caged. ‘ Let 
me go!” she threatens, ‘ or I ring the bell and raise a hullabaloo.” 

“Ah,” says Quex, sitting down, ‘‘I don’t think I would do that if I 
were you. I don’t think I would do that, Sophy, for it would not be wise 
of you. For, listen to this, Sophy: if I am lost, you are lost with me.” 
He waits a few seconds for the words to sink in. “For, after all.” he 
continues, “my explanation to the world would be absurdly simple. | 
promised the Duchess I would send a book to her room to-night. I brought 
it myself. In the meantime Her Grace had joined Mrs. Eden, and I found 
you here. Now, Sophy, what 1s the obvious sequel to the story? I'ma 
wicked man, Sophy, and you're an undeniably pretty girl—and_ the devil 
dared me!” 
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Sophy realizes it. If Quex loses Muriel, she loses Valma, whom 
(women are wonderful) she dearly loves. That settles it. Sophy makes 
a final appeal, then surrenders, for Quex is adamant. So Quex dictates a 
letter, and Sophy writes it—a letter, vile in its contents, to be produced, if 
necessary, to prove Quex’s innocence and Sophy’s guilt. The letter 
written, Sophy hands it to Quex. Quex places it in his pocket, and rises to 
unlock the door. Jsut a moment later Sophy repents. 

“Ah! Stop a bit! No, I won’t. It’s like selling Muriel! No, I 
won't do it! I won’t!” and she rushes at the bell-rope and tugs at it 
frantically. ‘‘ Just to get myself out of this, I won’t hand her over to you!” 

Quex gazes at her, spell-bound. 

Then his astonishment turns to admiration. 

‘By God, you’re a fine plucked ’un!” he cries, and he gives her back 
her letter and throws open the door for her. Sophy staggers through. 
‘“Miss Fullgarney, upon my soul, I humbly beg your pardon.” 

‘*Oh, God bless you,” she gasps. ‘‘ You—you’re a gentleman, and I'll 
—I’ll do what I can for you.” 

So Humanity wins ina canter. Generous impulse awakens generous 
impulse, and we are—thank Heaven—better than we seem. 

And with that curtain, in my opinion, the play should have ended— 
ended with a snap. 

There is, however, a Fourth Act. 

Once more we are at 185 New Bond Street. Muriel passes through to 
Valma’s—there to meet Bastling, to bid him Good-bye, as arranged. But 
Rastling, who is young and enthusiastic, prevails on her to do more: he 
persuades her to give up Quex in favour of himself. All aglow with his 
victory, he crosses the leads to the Manicurist’s, there to announce his 
good fortune to Sophy. But times have changed. Sophy now, instead of 
being delighted, is horrified at the news. Her quick wits, however, do not 
desert her. There is a last chance, and she takesit. ‘‘ You thank me. Is 
that all?” she says, glancing knowingly at Bastling and sidling up to 
him. ‘Is that all?” Bastling looks at her—then kisses her. At which 
interesting moment Muriel comes in, and Quex gets her after all—for 
Quex’s past is worse than Bastling’s only because there is more of it. 


So there you have a brief, inadequate, Bowdlerized account of ‘‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex "—the play of the year—a memorable play—a play that 
holds you by the interest of its story—a play that contains the essential 
quality of drama, surprise—a pulse-quickening play—a witty play— 
a wicked play, if you will. 

Yes, a wicked play, decidedly. And why not? He who would hold 
the mirror up to Nature must perforce hold a candle to the Devil—for, 
just as there is a little of the Angel in most of us (even Arthur Pinero 
has a Wing), so also there is a great deal of the opposite. And, apart 
from that—to take a less lofty standpoint—surely we grown-ups, whose 
appetites are apt to get a trifle jaded, deserve now and then, with our 
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mental food-stuffs, a sprinkling of spice. There was once, it may be 
remembered, a little boy who had listened to a lengthy description from 
his mother of Heaven and the Other Place. The little boy, it was 
decided, was to be a good little boy and go to Heaven. Then he 
looked thoughtful, and—‘‘ Only, Mother,” he piped, ‘‘If—supposing I 
was very very good—do you think they would let me have one of those 
little devils up now and then to play with?” Well, Mr. Pinero knows 
that the child is father to the man, and so he has given us a dash of 
the devil in his play. And we shall none of us be any the worse for it, 
I suspect. Certainly, not any of us of the public—for we are already 
no better than we should be. In a play of this sort, it is rather for 
the actors and actresses that I tremble. For it is not so long since they 
conclusively proved that their morals were above suspicion. Now, we 
all know that it is difficult to touch pitch and be not defiled. And 
yet, of course, the actors and actresses—how silly of me not to have 
thought of it before—will be protected by their innocence. 
So all’s well. 


GILBERT JAMES. 99 


BOOKS AND OTHER THINGS. 
By A. H. L. 


At any rate, I have been working the paper-knife rather 

industriously, and I don’t feel. altogether light-hearted about it. 

Four months ago, the cover of this magazine was ornamented by 
the figure of a man who bore the semblance of a bookworm or student, an 
individual whom one could hardly describe as an idler. It is true that he 
had a pipe in his hand and a tired smile on his face, but his work had scored 
furrows on his frontal development, and he seems to have grown very old in 
the process. We don’t mind working occasionally, just to keep ourselves 
fit, and no doubt perpetual idling would become rather wearisome, but the 
reading of innumerable books with such diligence, with such concentration 
and care, that the task shall leave us white-haired and with a sort of 
geographical tracery on our foreheads, is an idea which we shall refuse to 
entertain for a moment. 

Yet books, carefully selected, and taken in due moderation, have ever 
been one of the best aids to idling. It is from this point of view that these 
articles about books will be written. Books may be divided into two classes, 
those which keep us awake and those which send us to sleep. I have taken 
certain books as being most likely to come into the first-mentioned classi- 
fication. The fact that a book is worth reading ona bright summer’s day, when 
one is stretched full-length in a hammock, lolling in a boat on the river, or 
adopting any other place or position which may strike one as being the most 
economical and convenient, is to pay a high testimonial indeed to the book. 
The reader will not therefore be astonished if I am appreciative; 
for the books which send one to sleep are not worth mentioning—except as 
a remedy for insomnia—and to bring in bad books for review is merely to 
indulge in the silly pleasure of being gratuitously rude. 

Among recent works of fiction which I can seriously recommend the 
true Idler to buy, beg, borrow, or otherwise apprehend, are ‘‘ A Son of 
Empire,” by Morley Roberts (Hutchinson & Co.). Morley Roberts has 
always been a sound literary workman, and this is far and away the most 
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fascinating love-story that I have read for avery long time. It is good 
throughout, from the moment the naughty heroine allows the bold hero to 
speak to her without introduction, to the delicious working out of the love 
affair at the end of the book. One feels the realism of the fighting in which 
the handsome, cosmopolitan Richard takes part on the North-Western 
frontier of India, and of the even more daring social fight which Madge wages 
at home. In addition to the thoroughly interesting hero and heroine, there 
is some excellent characterization, and I can pay a work of fiction no greater 
compliment than to say that this novel appeals to one as a living verity, 
although dominated by that wholesome element of romance which, I hope, 
rules in the life of each one of us. 

Along side it let me place another book of a different character but of 
equally sound workmanship, “ The Amateur Cracksman,” by E. W. Hornung 
(Methuen). The title of the book seemed so uninviting that it was some 
time before I had the courage to open it, but, having begun it, I hadn’t the 
courage to lay it down until I had finished it. There have been many 
dreary things done in emulation of Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes, but 
this is not one of them. Indeed, it comprises a succession of thrills from 
beginning to end—the last thing that can be said concerning the tiresome 
detective stories which have flooded the market. I confess that, after 
reading it, I felt like doing a little crib-cracking myself, but it does not follow 
that it will do any material harm to the “ young person,” for this result may 
be due in my own case to innate horror of the ordinary channels of work. 

I wonder if you have ever tried to work out how one ought to handle a 
book which weighs several pounds? One method is to place the open book 
on a table, place your elbows on either side of the book, and kneel on a chair. 
I have done this for five or six hours at a stretch in past days until I have 
grown so stiff that I have had to be helped down again. Or you can 
support the tome upon your knees while sitting in a comfortable attitude, 
but this means that eventually somebody will have to rub embrocation on 
the back of your neck. Then there are patent reading desks with a cord 
to go round your back, but I have never fancied being manacled to a book 
in this way. There are other expedients equally unprofitable, but the 
conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that the manufacture of big 
books is a fallacy, to which decision one is considerably helped by the 
publication of such dainty volumes as J. M. Dent & Co.’s edition of 
Dickens. The publications of this firm are so well known that it seems 
hardly necessary to add that type, paper, and binding are excellent. The 
leather binding, by the way, is well worth the slight extra cost. The only 
criticism I have to make is, that the edges of the issue in cloth covers are 
uncut. The same remark applies to one or two other books mentioned in 
this article. There is no possible excuse for uncut edges in books of this 
kind. The perusal of half a dozen books with uncut edges implies about 
an hour’s hard labour with the paper knife. The result of this amateur 
paper-cutting is not always neat, and there is no earthly reason, except 
publishing parsimony, why the book-buyer or reviewer should be called 
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upon to do work which properly appertains to the trade. Uncut cdges in 
weekly papers have long since gone the way of all foolishness, and it isa 
pity that such folly should be perpetuated in books. Presumably books and 
papers are meant to be read, and in order to get at the contents there ought 
to be no necessity to slash the books about with a knife. 

Another’ very dainty edition, ‘‘ The Chiswick Shakespeare,” is being 
brought out by George Bell & Sons. This edition could hardly be 
improved upon except in regard to the illustrations, which I am afraid are 
not likely to prove of much value either to the reader or to the reputation 
of an artist of Mr. Byam Shaw’s ability. Some of them are indifferently 
good and others very bad. It is too much to expect that the quaintness of 
the convention adopted shall serve as a cloak for a bad drawing. 

Excellent work is being done by the firm of Henry Frowde in the 
publication of their British Anthologies in well-printed volumes at half-a- 
crown each. The series will include the largest collection ever printed of 
the most exquisite love lyrics, as well as ballads, verses, and songs touching 
on every possible subject, together with poems in praise of country life 
and its various pleasures—hunting, hawking, fishing, and the like. The 
publisher adds in his prospectus that most of this poetry will be quite new 
to the general reader. The volume before me is vol. v., published in 
June, comprising the ‘‘ Jonson Anthology, 1617-1637,” and, besides much 
anonymous ‘work, contains verse by Sir Robert Ayton, Thomas Carew, 
Abraham Cowley, Thomas Decker, John Fletcher, George Herbert, 
Herrick, Massinger, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir John Suckling, Sir Henry 
Wotton, and many another of that period, besides several poems by that 
worthy Poet Laureate, Ben Jonson. I cannot forbear quoting a poem by 
Sir Henry Wotton, entitled ‘‘On a bank, as I sat a-fishing,” a good 
example of the manner of versification of the period and with no little 
charm of its own:— | 


And now all Nature seemed in love. 
The lusty sap began to move ! 
New juice did stir th’ embracing vines ; 
And birds had drawn their Valentines ! 
The jealous trout, that low did lie, 
Rose at a well-dissembled fly ! 
‘There stood my friend, with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill! 
Already were the eaves possest 
With the swift pilgrims’ daubed nest ! 
The groves already did rejoice 
In PHILOMEL’S triumphing voice! 
The showers were short, the weather mild, 
The morning fresh, the evening smiled ! 
JOAN takes her neat-rubbed pail, and now 
She trips to milk the sand-red cow ; 
Where, for some sturdy football Swain, 
JOAN strokes a sylabub, or twain ! 
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The fields and yardens are beset 

With tulip, crocus, violet ! 

And now, though late, the modest rose, 
Did more than half a blush disclose ! 
Thus all looked gay, all full of cheer, 
To welcome the new-liveried year, 


Mr. Felix Moscheles, the author of ‘In Bohemia with Du Maurier,” 
has done good work in his recently published ‘‘ Fragments of an 
Autobiography ” (Nisbet & Co.) Notwithstanding the modesty of the title, 
which is in keeping with the modest attitude adopted by the author 
throughout, it is a most fascinating volume of reminiscences of Browning, 
Mazzini, Claud Dupont, Mendelssohn, and Rossini, and of little experiences 
of people who would be unknown to us except through the medium of 
this well-written book. Perhaps the following ee will whet the 
appetite of the reader. 

‘‘ Then there was Laura, a model, who had one of the most sculptural 
figures I have ever seen. She had come to me in the regular course of 
business to get work, accompanied by another young girl; her features 
were not regular, but mobile and expressive, her eyes restless, and her hair 
rebellious as it hung in brown wavelets over her forehead. Her friend was 
a contrast—the regular blue-eyed maiden, fair-haired and fair-skinned. I 
took their names and addresses, putting them down as head models, for, in 
answer to my question whether they sat for the figure, Laura had replied, 
‘No, certainly not.’ It was the close of the season, and I had much work 
to finish before I could leave town. I told my visitors so, and returned to 
my easel, but they were evidently disinclined to go; they looked around as 
if fascinated by the artistic surroundings, and after a whispered consulta- 
tion, they hinted, carefully veiling their words, that they had no insuperable 
objection to unveiling. It was evident that they were fired with lofty 
ambitions of ‘the altogether’ kind. (Immortal creation of my friend, Du 
Maurier, that word, the altogether, which lulls suspicion and alarm in the 
breast of the Philistine, and checks the blush that would rise to the cheek 
of the British matron.) I bluntly told my would-be models that I was 
working against time, and that for some months to come I should not be 
able to use them, whether in sections or as a whole. But they were not to 
be dissuaded, once having made up their minds to qualify for the 
altogether. 

‘* Befittingly coy and shy, Laura’s friend emerged from the dressing-room, 
the type of the English maiden, the rosebud of sweet seventeen. The 
milk of human beauty flowed in her veins, tinting her in creamy whites 
from head to foot; one only wanted some dove-coloured greys to model her 
form, tili at the extremities one would put in a few touches of pink madder 
or of Laque de garance rose dorée. It is a beautiful little type, ‘‘ rosed from 
top to toe in flush of youth.” Greuze would paint it, and others, too; but 
whenever I attempted it, I have found that Iam not good at rendering the 
girlish forms and the strawberry-and-cream colour. 
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” Very different was Laura. She came into the room as to the manner 
born, freely and easily. She had secmed rather short of stature, and short 
and awkward in her movements. Now she was tall and graceful, and so 
sculptural in form that at first you would scarcely notice her colour. You 
could not render her dull, bronze-like tints without mixing your light reds 
and cobalt blue, or with real ultramarine at a guinea an ounce, if you could 
afford it. 

“I did not break into Pygmalionic enthusiasm, but I felt that I must 
leave all else and study the line that started from the neck, and went 
straight down to the heel, unimpeded by petty details or any of those 
non-essentials which just mark the difference between the real in Nature 
and the ideal in Art. The next day I began a picture of her which has 
since found its way to America. My friend Legros, chancing to look in 
when she was sitting, so warmly appreciated her that I invited him to come 
and make studies from her at my studio occasionally ; of those I have a 
very beautiful one drawn for his bas-relief ‘ La Fontaine,’ which many will 
remember having seen at one of the early exhibitions in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. 

“‘Couldn’t Browning be indignant when the British matron presumed to 
misinterpret the artist’s glow of enthusiasm! Doubly indignant when the 
matron took the shape of a patron, or the title of a Royal Academician, 
with a vote on the Council of Selection or a hand on the Hanging 
Committee. 

‘“‘«The impropriety lies in the objection,’ he would say, ‘and I have put 
what I think of it in my Furini.’ 

‘“ Browning had a marked predilection for a certain chair in my studio. 
It is a cross-breed between what the French call a crapaud and we an 
easy-chair. In this he was installed one afternoon when Laura was 
perched on the model-table, artificially supported, as best she could be, to 
give me a flying position. I was at work at one of two companion pictures 
which, for the want of a better title, I had called ‘ The Cloud-Compeller ’ 
and ‘ The Cloud-Dispeller.’ In the first, a deep-toned figure gathers the 
rolling clouds together; in the second, a brighter child of the skies peeps 
out from behind them. : 

“You might take some lines Shelley’s ‘‘ Cloud” for those pictures,’ 
suggested Browning. 

‘‘* Yes—Shelley’s “‘ Cloud,”’ I answered. ‘To be sure. Let me see. 
Oh, yes; it is in one of those beautiful poems I know, but I can’t 
remember.’ 

“¢Oh,’ he began, leaning back in the easy-chair, ‘don’t you 
remember ?’ 


“<7 bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the seas and the streams ; 
I bring light shades. 


And, once started, he recited the whole poem. __ Recited is scarcely the 
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word. He simply told us all about ‘The daughter of the earth and the 
nursling of the sky,’ and he conjured up, with the slightest of emphasis, 
pictures of ‘the whirlwinds unfurled and the stars that reel and swim,’ and 


“¢That orbed maiden with white fire laden 
Whom mortals call the moon.’ 


‘*I went on painting—and listened. Laura kept on flying—and listened. 
She was an educated girl, and knew as well as I did that we might 
consider ourselves privileged listeners.” 

There are times when one likes a little something rough and strong to 
the palate, and in this respect I can recommend “ Aneroestes the Gaul,” by 
Edgar Smith (Fisher Unwin). Fights in the arena, fiercest of battles 
between contending armies, greed of gold and of female captives, the 
glorification of muscle, quick movement everywhere, attended with a general 
. Shedding of blood. After such mode, the book is well written and should 
satisfy the more savage instincts of everyone. 

As an antidote to the last-mentioned book, one might take up ‘‘ The 
Confounding of Camelia,” by Anne D. Sedgwick (Heinemann), a gracefully 
written story dealing with one phase of society. One cannot help regretting, 
however, that the authoress seems to entertain admiration for a masculine 
prig. 

There are other books, and “other things”? which 1 must reserve for 
my next article. 


SOME MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


By A. Hami.ron. 


which the author sets forth his notions on the art of living, more 

especially in regard to what he considered to be the best methods of 

conserving our natural forces. That must have been about two 
years ago, since when he has published another book, entitled ‘ Volo,” 
dealing, as the title implies, with the Will. The public may not have 
entirely coincided with all Mr. Lovell’s recommendations, but, as far as | 
can gather, it has certainly been interested in his theories in regard 
to the effect of the will and imagination upon health. On the one hand, 
I think it may fairly be said that there is no subject more fascinating, 
and on the other, that there is no subject about which so much unmitigated 
nonsense has been written. Personally, I incline to the belief that this 
author’s theories are sound, but, apart from that all-important point, his 
books are extremely interesting as the work of a man of no little literary 
ability. ; : 

I have just had the opportunity of glancing at some proof sheets 
of Mr. Lovell’s next book, which he entitles ‘Imagination and _ Its 
Wonders,” in which imagination is scientifically considered; nor does the 
author shrink from giving some clear definitions, and, by reason of fairly 
wide reading, he is able to give very apt illustrations from works of fiction 
and fact. He is always in deadly earnest, but his intensity is anything but 
deadly in its effect upon the mind of the reader because of his catholicity 
of taste and the way in which his statement of opinion is illuminated by a 
none too common literary facility which he has cultivated. It would be 
impossible within a limited space to give any idea of the number of 
interesting and delightfully debatable issues which are raised in the book 
under review, but by means of a quotation it will be seen that on one point 
merely, the effect of imagination upon health, is capable of very interesting 
treatment and illustration. If the reader cares to follow Mr. Lovell into 
the somewhat colossal deductions which he makes from his arguments, no 
doubt he will find other opportunities of doing so. 
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5 OME time ago I came across a little book entitled ‘‘ Ars Vivendi” in 
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“‘ The law of action of the imagination in producing visible effects on 
the organism, is briefly stated on page 79 of ‘Ars Vivendi’: ‘ Just as a- 
morbid idea will eventually bring about a morbid state of body, so a healthy 
idea will bring about a healthy state of body. The indispensable condition 
is that the imagination is powerfully impressed and the will firmly fixed.’ ” 

‘‘ The reader can now realise more thoroughly what imagination is—the 
power of making a mental image. It naturally follows that if this image is 
not clear, distinct, and definite, the result will not be so certain; in other 
words, it will not have sufficient force to work itself down into the physical 
plane. However much a person would like to get well, if he cannot form a clear, 
distinct, and definite image, it 1s very up hill work. Another point of immense 
importance, again, is this: reasoning with oneself as to the possibility of 
such and such an effect is not equivalent to forming a vivid mental picture; 
and, as Schopenhauer truly remarks, the image is the thing. As it is not 
an easy matter for the invalid to form these vivid pictures, I shall begin 
with examples of the deleterious effect of imagination on the organism. The 
law is illustrated in the production of morbid effects as well as of the good 
ones, just as electricity manifests its power in driving a carriage or in killing 
aman. 

‘*Mrs. Crowe mentions am extraordinary occurrence that happened in 
Moscow at the time of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. A Cossack pursued 
a Frenchman into a cul desac. A terrible fight ensued, in the course of 
which the Frenchman was literally hacked to pieces. Of this hand-to-hand 
encounter there was a fascinated witness who could not get away, and on 
whose mind terror imprinted such vivid images that, when he reached home 
in safety, the very same wounds that the Frenchman received broke out on 
his own body ! 

‘Such a thing as that appears too extraordinary to be true. But let us 
pause a moment and examine more minutely into the circumstances of the 
case. What are the principal factors of this alleged occurrence? A 
terrible scene enacted before a spectator’s very eyes. Gaping wounds, 
from which the red blood flows profusely, steel flashing wildly to and fro, 
two men fighting like wild beasts without pity and without hope. The 
struggle was to the death. Now, it is well known that, during the heat of 
action, a soldier is so much carried away by the fury of his feelings as 
hardly to feel a wound that does not effectually disable him. Not so the 
spectator, however. The latter is passive while the former is active. The 
latter is in the very condition which facilitates a deep mental impression ; 
and when strong action goes on, especially of a gruesome character, a strong, 
clear, and definite mental image accordingly results. The nature of the present 
case is still more conducive to a clear mental picture. The scene of action 
is confined to a small space, so that the eye of the spectator is prevented 
from wandering and taking in the other images which would to a certain 
extent counteract or weaken the image of the two men fighting. Ina word, 
the spectator’s whole attention is directed upon a hideous scene of blood 
and death. The sight of blood of any creature whatsoever, animal as well 
as human, in itself startles and arouses. 
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** Well, then, what results after the fight ? The horrified spectator leaves 
the sickening scene. His whole being is in a state of violent commotion. 
His heart throbs, his nervous energy is exhausted after the awful strain, 
and he sees nothing but the picture of the Cossack and the Frenchman, 
the latter one a mass of blood. From the action of the all-pervading 
ether, we know that the scene he had witnessed set up a corresponding 
motion in his sensorium, and that the motion had a tendency, according to 
its strength and the amount of resistance encountered, to manifest itself on 
the physical plane by setting the fine vibrations of the nervous system in 
motion, and subsequently the gross vibration of the material organism. 
Experiments performed quite recently on a hypnotised subject demonstrate 
that a blister can be produced on the skin entirely by suggestion of the 
operator. The principle is exactly the same—a fine mode of motion, 
whether in the mind of the subject himself or of another, manifesting itself 
in a gross mode of motion. Once admit the possibility of a blister 
produced in this way, and the question then resolves itself into one of 
sufficient force and depth of impression. To produce a bleeding wound on 
the skin is not one whit more extraordinary than to suddenly change the 
colour of the hair, as has happened in several well-authenticated instances. 
I have heard it stated on good authority that one gentleman who had 
invested his money in the Tay Bridge was so affected by the disaster that, 
during the course of one night, his hair, which was its ordinary colour 
when he went to bed, turned completely white. Here was a great chemical 
change produced by a vivid mental image of grief and povery consequent 
upon the impression made upon the mind by the news of the loss of money. 
The fine motion of the vivid image works out into the gross motion of the 
body, on the same principle as was shown in the case of the Russian. 
But, in the one case, the vivid image copies the original in minute details, 
while in the other it effects only visibly the hair. 

‘* Ennemoser thus refers to the power of imagination :— 

‘“«« The visions which are occasionally met with associated with spasms 
are nothing extraordinary ; and the appearance of bleeding wounds on the 
body are to be explained psychologically, as the intensely active imagination 
in all these cases preserves its power, and transforms the idea of the fancy, 
through an uninterrupted contemplation, into permanent shapes, which 
even obtains a certain plastic firmness in the body, as similar appearances 
have been observed in nature, and in pathological conditions; so that we 
are by no means justified in ascribing them to artificially-produced 
deceptions, even if (st venta verbis) intentional deceptions had taken place. 
The soul creates, and the body forms; and, in fact, only according to that 
shape which has been held before it. The imagination is the creative and 
inventive power of the soul, which endeavours to reproduce outwardly that 
which it inwardly believed; and this succeeds more especially when the 
body is in a passive condition, and the outward senses are dormant. Even 
animals-~as, for instance, horses—have been known to produce young of a 
certain colour which has been constantly before them ; the nightmare, the 
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terror of an inevitable danger, have been known to leave permanent marks 
upon the body. As the human imagination, however, alone creates ideas, 
so can it alone impress ideal marks, as the wounds of our Saviour on 
the body.’ 

‘‘Dr. Hooper refers to the influence of imagination on the body as 
follows :— 

‘“** Imagination is the only intellectual faculty which exercises a direct 
influence on the bodily organs. It acts by producing in them, or in the 
parts of the brain with which they communicate, the same state which 
is usually brought about by external objects actually present to them. All 
the organs of sense—the eye, the ear, the nose, the palate, the skin—may 
become the theatre of these false impressions. The Indian method of 
detecting a thief, by causing all the suspected persons to chew a portion of 
rice and to spit it upon a leaf, is a familiar illustration of this. The anxiety 
of the culprit arrests the flow of saliva, and the unmoistened rice convicts 
him. In the greater number of instances, however, the effect is to increase 
the secretions.’ 

“It is wonderful how dense the ordinary mind has been to the action 
of imagination on the organism. Case after case has occurred in medical 
history where the imagination has worked wonders for good and for evil, 
and yet the medical faculty as a body has utterly ignored the action of ° 
imagination, or treated it with contempt as beneath its notice. In the last 
century, a medical practitioner in Bath was so exasperated at the success 
of a certain electric belt which produced great curative effects on patients 
in the hospital, that he resolved to show that the cure was really produced, 
not by the virtue of the belt, but by the imagination of the patient. He 
knew that the belt had really no electric or magnetic effect at all, according 
to any principle of electric action. He accordingly procured a belt exactly 
similar in appearance to the wonderful “ electric” belt, but without the 
slightest attempt at “‘ electrifying ” it in any shape or form, and applied it to 
patients without letting them into the secret, for if he had told them of his 
experiment, of course he could hope for no results at all. His belt 
produced just as striking results as the “electric” belt, till he let out his 
secret, when the virtue of the belt instanteously vanished, and the cures of 
both were put down to imagination alone. It never seems to have struck 
anybody that if imagination could actually make a man feel well, it was a 
most wonderful power, and could therefore be used to unspeakable 
advantage to the whole world of suffering patients if skillfully directed and 
intelligently cultivated.’ ” 
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Peruaps I am excessive in my love for athletic sports, 


W. L. Alden but I confess that I cannot look upon the summer holiday as 
exploits his cycling satisfactory which is not spent in some form of out-of-door 
and pedestrianism. exercise. Formerly I was in the habit of going on a long 


- canoe cruise every summer, and I found that, when securely 
crated, a canoe could be carried almost anywhere by train without injury. Of 
late years, however, | have devoted myself chiefly to cycling. My idea of a 
happy holiday is a long cycling tour. For example, you have a three weeks’ 
holiday. In what better way could you employ it than by cycling from London 
to Naples and back? You put your bicycle, enclosed in a neat wicker basket, on 
board an Orient liner for Naples, and you personally accompany it. In less than 
ten days you are at Naples, where you can spend a happy week in seeing 
the city and its neighbourhood. You then ship your bicycle by slow freight to 
London, where it will arrive sometime in the course of the year, unless you 
forget to insure it. You can come back by train in about forty-eight hours, if 
you wish, though you can spend four days in the homeward trip, and still arrive 
in London three weeks after your departure for Naples. A cycling tour 
managed in this way does not over-fatigue you, and you have all the benefits of 
moderate out-of-door exercise without the dangers of excessive exertion. 

If you do not care for cycling, try a pedestrian tour in Switzerland. This is 
inexpensive and delightful. Indeed, although ] personally prefer cycling to 
pedestrianism, I cheerfully admit that one’s legs, being easier of transportation 
than one’s bicycle, are in that respect superior. Take the train from Calais to 
Lucerne. You can take your legs with you without extra charge, which is 
another advantage which legs possess over the bicycle. From Lucerne you can 
go in any direction by boat, train, or diligence; or you can spend a “ week-in- 
lovely-Lucerne-for-five-guineas.” Of course, you should wear knickerbockers and 
carry an alpenstock. You thereby show that you are a pedestrian and not an 
ordinary traveller. I have known men to go on a walking tour in Switzerland 
wearing ordinary trousers. The result was that no one knew they were 
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pedestrians, and they were compelled to suffer from the intolerable airs of 
superiority assumed by real pedestrians with knickerbockers, who occupied the 
same railway compartments with them. You need not be a practised long- 
distance walker in order to enjoy a walking tour in Switzerland. I knew a man 
who made a most delightful walking tour over half a dozen Swiss passes, although 
he was a cripple who had not stood on his feet for years. He made the trip in a 
litter carried by four men, and he returned home so much better than when he 
went away that he almost converted me to a belief that pedestrian tours are even 
more beneficial than cycling tours. 

I say nothing of holidays in winter, They are quite unthinkable in Northern 
Europe. The only way to spend a London winter holiday is in bed under the 
influence of morphine or one of Mr. ——’s novels. But the best of all holidays is an 
open air, summer holiday, spent in healthy, athletic sport. Try my methods of 
making cycling and pedestrian tours and see if you do not thereafter agree 
with me. 

* * + 


It is such a rare and unusual thing for me to geta 


Shs Burgin explains holiday, that I’m a little bit doubtful as to whether the 
ak think “about 4t _Universe mayn’t feel injured if I write to the papers and 


say that, to parody the title of my friend Mr. Wells’ last 
book, ‘The Waker Sleeps.” The only drawback is, however, that when you do 
a thing like this, there’s always some beast at the Club who thinks it funny to 
quote Shakespeare, and say “For this relief much thanks,” Rubbish, I call it— 
rubbish! As if, could Shakespeare know the circumstances, he would not settle 
the. question by asking one to run down to Warwick and go deer-stalking, or 
stealing, or conveying, or whatever it was, with him. 

I began to worry about this holiday. It didn’t seem right, as I said before, to 
plunge into it without due deliberation. At my Club there’s a long table where 
we all lunch together, and, as Artemus Ward hath it, “bile soap and affection- 
ately aboose our neighbours.” Fortunately, the table happened to be full. When 
we were likewise, “and had put from us the desire of eating,” I somewhat diffi- 
dently broached the subject. For a moment there was silence, “ and the boldest 
held his breath.” This was gratifying, because it showed how they would all miss 
me. Visions of a little testimonial to help me on my winding way began to float 
before my eyes. Perhaps they might even pay my expenses. They looked at 
each other, and sadly shook their heads. 

The silence began to be appalling. ‘It’s —it's very flattering of you to receive 
the news in this way,” I stammered. “Still, if it pains you so much to part from 
me, I —I won’t go.” Then they looked at one another again, and, as the poet so 
beautifully remarks, ‘ Their countenances all over suddenly like death did prove.” 
“It isn’t that,” observed the patriarch of the Club, shaking his grey head mourn- 
fully. ‘Don’t you arise in your pride and flatter yourself we can’t spare you, 
because we can. What is agitating us,’ he looked round for what the news- 
papers call ‘‘a consensus of opinion”—(he got it, I must admit)—“ what is 
agitating usis, why you never thought of such a thing before, instead of coming 
down here to lunch every day with such persistent and monotonous regularity.” 
“You see,” said the next in age and wickedness, “the question which now 
agitates us is, whether we have any right to let you inflict yourself on some poor 
harmless people who have never injured you. If you go for a holiday, you leave 
London. If you leave London, you must go somewhere. Now, what right —what 
moral right, 1 would ask, have you to let yourself loose on the rude forefathers of 
some innocent hamlet. What will the wild waves say when they see you stroll 
on the pebbly shore? I move that you go to Bullong— 

Beautiful Bullong, I laud thee in song, 
Home of the author who's done something wrong. 


That, if | may be permitted to voice the opinion of this little informal gathering, 
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is where you should go, seeing that Cayenne is inaccessible and Monte Carlo too 
expensive.” 

Of course that let them all loose, and they tried to be what Rip Van Winkle 
calls ‘so tam fonny.” But I was firm with them. I arose in my might, and a 
stained-glass window attitude, and said, “ Gentlemen, you may think that you are 
annoying me, but you are not, for I simply decline to recognise this puny 
spitefulness, this deplorable exhibition of bad taste, inane, unconscious humour, 
and ribald vulgarity. You are anxious to know my recipe for a holiday; you 
shall have it. You have brought it on yourselves, and, if some of you don’t live 
through it, the Club must pay their funeral expenses, for I will not. I came here 
radiating “love currents” for you all; they have leaked out of me as otter of 
roses leaks out of the otter. You have repaid me with ribald scorn, have 
exercised what you are pleased to call your brains at my expense, and, gentlemen, 
your conduct cannot be passed over with impunity. I shall take a fortnight’s 
holiday ; I shall come down to this club every morning directly it is opened; | 
shall leave it later than anyone else; I shall get all the club papers and sit on 
them, and, gentlemen, I shall spend my holiday here and decline to speak -to any 
of you. I 4 

But it was useless. They got up and passed a vote of thanks to me for 
promising to keep my mouth shut. But we shall see what we shall see. I have 
spoken. “ Wagh!” as they say in Fenimore Cooper. They don’t get me out of 
that club under a fortnight. 


# * * 


The chief ingredients in my recipe are time and money. 

Golsworthy believes in Once a wiseacre, drifting towards his second childhood, 
enlarging the mind. declared that time is money, but it does not follow from this 
that if you have an hour to spend it will be accepted as legal 

tender by the railway people. If you start your holiday with one part of time to 
two parts of money, it seems to me that you will be beginning well. The 
flavouring can be added to taste. As far as my own experience goes, a very rich, 
twangy flavour can be given to a holiday by taking it at a time when one ought 
to be very hard at work. Sometimes the feeling comes over me, as it probably 
comes over everybody else occasionally, that I am leading an idle, frivolous 
existence, and that I ought to set myself some serious task in life and follow 
the thing up, regardless of expense or personal comfort. With this laudable aim 
in view, I toil steadily for several days in order to get my current contracts 
completed; after which I shall, of course, have a week or two all to myself in 
which to start on the good work. 1 map out an idea for a new novel that is to 
change the ethical tide of the universe for the better, jot down some notes for a 
long letter to the Telegraph on the economical aspect of Five per cent. invest- 
ments, and think up a few pointers for a speech at a temperance meeting. 
Having finally made up my mind to turn over a new leaf in this toilsome way, I 
light a pipe and complacently reflect upon my superior virtues. It then occurs 
to me that, as my current work is all done, I might as well take a holiday; and I 
thereupon pack my bag in a hurry and let the new leaf wait for somebody else to 
turn it. This sort of thing gives a spice toa holiday that I have never known 
equalled. It imparts to the proceedings a kind of feeling that one is doing what 
one ought not to do; and, as everybody knows, that feeling is the one thing 
needful for perfect happiness here below, It puts a sort of luxurious, paté de fote 
gras flavour into what might otherwise have been only an ordinary, commonplace 
holiday ; and once used is always used. Having got that ingredient into your 
recipe, it doesn’t much matter where your holiday is spent. I have gone to 
Brighton under such circumstances, and felt as deliriously joyful as if I had been 
bound for Ostend or Monte Carlo; though the popular habit of going to one 
place and taking root there for a month has never seemed to fit in with my 
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system. There are people who go to Margate and get quite a restful holiday out 

of a daily parade on the highly-coloured sea front ; but to a man like myself, with 
only one suit of clothes, this gaudy delight has no power to charm. I have met 
men who have returned from Margate with red faces which their friends have 
put down to ozone and things; but I strongly incline to the view that it is 
drink, since, as far as I can see, there is nothing else to do at Margate except 
sitting around and waiting for a thirst, and then blotting that one out and waiting 
for the next. My idea of a thorough holiday is seeing a fresh place every day, 
getting snatches of sleep by night in trains and steamboats, and picking up a 
meal here and there, wherever Providence has mercifully planted a casual 
restaurant along the line of route. This sort of thing may not be over hygienic, 
but it is confoundedly amusing to a person like myself; and it may be more 
advantageous in the long run after all to skip about a little and enlarge the mind, 
instead of settling down in one spot and merely enlarging the liver. 


*x* x x 


I have but one recipe for a holiday—the Cornish Coast. | 

Arthur Lawrence left the county of my school-days fourteen years ago, and 
speaks of the the beautiful idyll which I brought away with me has been no 
Cornish Coast. less complete from the fact that, up to the present moment, 
I have not been able to make use of my recipe and carry my 

theoretical holiday into effect. I well remember the bitter disappointment which 
I experienced, not at finding that the streets of London were paved with some- 
thing other than gold, for at fourteen one has grown too cynical to believe in 
these stories, but I did anticipate something different to the reality. My first 
lodging was in a back street in the Bloomsbury district, haunted by the sound of 
the muffin-bell and the strange vocal efforts of the lady who sold watercress. 
The energetic work of the muffin-man and the barbaric sounds of the neighbouring 
church bells formed no small part of my metropolitan nightmare, and the only 
poetical essay of which I have ever been guilty was composed, during that period, 
with the express purpose of making the word “ bell’ rhyme with “hell.” There 
was also the coal man with the basso-profundo of peculiar depth and significance, 
who divided the word coals into two very distinct syllables, which he ran over 
four notes, with a tremendous crescendo on the last syllable. To me it would 
have been no more appalling if it had been the man with the plague cart with 
the mournful “bring out your dead!’ There was also—I mention these 
points as there may be other country boys who may care for my sympathy, or 
who may sympathize with me—a merchant on whom I never set eyes, but whose 
remorseless voice never failed to penetrate into my top room, whose verbal refrain 
(I would work out the musical notation if I thought it would interest anyone) ran 
as follows ;—“ Hey-ip-dip-dip (pause) dip-dip-dip-dip-dip-dip-dip-dip dip-perriwinks- 
perriwinks-perriwinks!" To me, the “London particular” was something 
unknown and horrible, a death-dealing genie to which the miserable inhabitants 
of this arid metropolis were enslaved. At the present moment—and there is more 
reason for saying so during recent years, and I think other Metropolitans will 
agree with me—I do not believe that the world contains a more beautiful city, but 
we all know how completely this view of things has its encouragement from one’s 
own tendency, knowledge, and purpose. It did not seem beautiful to me then, 
and for months I entertained the wild notion—as I never had more than a 
shilling or two all at once—of tramping my way back to West Cornwall, 
hindered less by the thought of any hardships ‘I might endure on the road than 
by a very practical doubt as to whether even my best friends in Cornwall would 
care to pay for my board and lodging if I ever arrived there. As time went on, 
and my scholastic ambitions had been sunk in the bitter realism of the work 
of an office boy, developing into the duties of an even more depressed junior 
clerk, followed by so-called “ secretarial” duties, and eventually of interviews and 
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the like, one became naturalized, so to speak, and new objects of interest and 
fresh fields of discovery opened up. Yet, during all these fourteen years, this idyll 
of the Cornish Coast has accompanied me, and in the intervals of wiping out ink- 
pots, addressing envelopes, and copying letters, | dreamt of wild-looking head- 
lands, granite rock, the ungovernable ocean with its glorious infinity; its grand 
passion, hoarse with rage, thunderous with its fury, and, in the ebb of it, 
tearing back the pebbles of the shore with a grind and snarl as if a wild beast 
had its claws in your heart. The ocean on such a coast as that of Cornwall has 
every mood, every chord, every note, tranquility, sublimity, and at times that 
uproarious cruelty in which one so often finds just that which is most refreshing. 
And then people will advise you to gaze on the blatant insipidity of Margate, or 
weary one’s self with the poppies and enervating placidity of Cromer! Maybe 
that when I go down to Cornwall this year I shall find easels and paint brushes 
lying about its erstwhile lonely sands. Perhaps even now it would have been 
better if I had dissembled my love, for the annual tourist can effect wonderful 
changes and make Nature look permanently sad. 


* * * 


For a holiday, I prefer a place where there are no snakes 

William Le Queux does —London for preference. Where I chance to live, in the 
not like Snakes. Forest of Fontainebleau, there is, | think, the widest 
assortment of reptiles, human and otherwise, to be found 

upon the face of Europe. [he talk is always of venomous snakes, for the Forest 
teems with them. The perspiring crowd of Cook’s “personally conducted,” 
who daily whirl past my study-window in a high, dust-covered char-a-bancs, gaze 
open-mouthed at the beauties of the Forest with the Seine winding through its 
vine-clad valley, no doubt believing it to be an ideal spot for a holiday. 1, who 
live init, prefer London. I shall never be partial to vipers until some efficient 
antidote is discovered. When cycling, one runs over them; they get into one’s 
garden, into one’s house—everywhere. The other day an artist friend of mine 
found one cosily coiled up behind his pillow; another discovered one on the stairs, 
and still another -a lady—saw one morning a viper peering forth from one of 
her boots! When one considers the many fatalities that occur from snake-bite 
in the Department of Seine et Marne, it is not surprising that the paternal 
Government of the Republic should offer two-pence apiece for vipers’ heads. 
To the writer, the quiet of the Forest makes it an ideal place in which to work, 
but fora holiday there is certainly no place where one can enjoy oneself so 
cheaply and thoroughly as in dear old London. In the course of a somewhat 
eventful life I have visited a good many health resorts, both summer and winter. 
I have strolled on the places of dozens of Continental watering-places, sipped the 
more of less unpalatable waters of much-advertised bains and bads, and idled in 
scores of those gaudily-decorated Casinos without which, of course, no 
well-regulated holiday resort is complete. But they all pall upon the wanderer 
who has a host of good friends at home, and, for my own part, | prefer a quiet 
pipe at the Savage, or a “ grab and guzzle” at the “‘ Vagabonds” to all the glare 
and glitter of gay Europe. It has long been to me a matter of surprise that my 
own countrymen, the English, should prefer the Channel passage, a twelve-hour 
railway journey, and the second-rate, gimcrack bains de mer and stations déte 
where prices are ruinously high and hotels are bare and comfortless, to our own 
beautiful country, the greenest, freshest, and most delightful in all the world. 
Railways and Tourist Agencies may advertise continental trips at marvellously low 
fares, but assuredly, even though it may be the fashion to “ go abroad,” there is 
no better place for real enjoyment than in our own land. My own recipe for an 
ideal holiday - and I endeavour to carry it out--is to spend a month in London 
doing nothing else but riding on the tops of omnibuses, looking up old friends, and 
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smoking and gossiping in one or other of my clubs at night. When a man goes 
sometimes for a whole year without meeting a single literary friend of his own 
nationality, he naturally prefers the society of kindred spirits to that of the snakes 
surrounding him. 


® e * 


You must begin the previous January, or, better still, the 
F. Frankfort Moore previous January twelvemonths, by looking out for a really 
is quite frivolous, conscientious cook. When you have found her, go in search of 
a conscientious tobacconist—perhaps you had better start with 
the search for the tobacconist, for it will take you longer finding him than the cook 
—and give him an order for five hundred Carolinas of a vintage year, then buy six 
volumes of poetry—real poetry, not the maunderings of the modern clique, the 
members of which exist only by taking in one anothers’ washing—and give up 
yourself to the study of all that is best in these volumes. Let this best be 
winnowed until only the very finest remains, and commit. this to memory. Then 
you may begin to search for the Girl. She must not be clever. You must set 
out on your quest with that resolution in your mind—in your heart. Have 
nothing to say to a girl who is obviously clever, for the obvious will eventually 
become the obtrusive. She may be anything else—even a pianist—without 
proving fatal to your happiness; but if she is clever—shun her. Nothing is 
sacred to the clever girl. She may be beautiful—there is nothing that wears so 
well as the beauty of a woman, and every eye forms its own ideal of beauty. 
She may have gentle ways—to have gentle ways is to be feminine, and to be 
feminine is to be lovable. She may nave a low voice-—a low voice is an excellent 
thing ina woman. She may have her heart set upon the attainment of certain 
ideals in life—to have ideals is to be on the side of the angels. Her taste in hats 
may not be sufficiently reticent for you--that only means that she is seeking for 
a mode of expressing herself, and has been unfortunate in her choice of a medium. 
She may have doubts about her own capacity to keep a man faithful to her—that 
only means that she has not yet found out that introspection is only another 
name for self-deception. She may spell chaperon with an e—that only proves that 
she is womanly. She may think that Ibsen is a poet—that only means that she 
is wrong. She may believe that Cecil Rhodes is the greatest living poet—and she 
will be right, She may like walking in a garden of lilies and roses—that only 
means that like likes like. She may be fond of the matinée—that means that she 
is in need of an opera cloak lovelier than that of any of her sisters. She may 
know nothing about housekeeping—that means that all that is interesting in life 
is before her. Having found this ideal girl, you must compass her with sweet 
observances. You must send her tickets for matinées and refrain from accom- 
panying her tothe performances. You must go regularly to the church where 
she goes, but never walk home with her. You must send her the best brands of 
chocolate, and no flowers except those that are out of season. You must give 
yourself up to worship her, and then you must ask her to marry you. You may 
take it for granted that she will refuse you. When you have made this certain,. 
you go for a month to one of the Italian lakes and smoke your cigars, and repeat 
your poetry. When you return, you will be conscious of having spent a delightful 
holiday, and you will appreciate your cook. 


* * * 


It depends on the man and the season. Holidays are supposed ' 

Max Pemberton primarily to be for the benefit of the overworked; they are also 
gives alternatives, of great value to those who do not work at all. The golfer, who 
spends eleven months of his year upon the greens, is greatly 

revived and stimulated by a course of mental gymnastics. 1 knew one who - 
studied the Russian language with such diligence for three weeks that he was . 
two up to bogie when he returned to the links. There is an instance at 
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Cambridge of a cricketer who applied himself earnestly to Browning for fifteen 
days, and subsequently made one hundred and three runs against the Australians. 
But this class of disease is abnormal and difficult to prescribe for. It is 
otherwise in the case of the overworked man, who may be advised either to seek 
the seclusion of a village, or a trip to the Cape, or a round tour to the Ardennes, 
or even to get to lovely Lucerne and back for the ridiculously small sum (vide 
Mr. Montagu Tigg) of five guineas and no tips to servants. Should he, however, 
be a wise man as well as the victim of an illogical pen or a too generous palate, 
he will do none of these things. The village, more especially the village which 
satisfies the creed of Oliver Goldsmith and is remote, melancholy, and slow, is 
the greatest of all vacational delusions. It is exhausted in twenty-four hours. 
The shop wherein they vend both bacon and gunpowder is to be bought up, lock, 
stock, and barrel, for the sum of half a guinea or less. The musical brook soothes 
to the brooding mood as nothing else in nature. I remember an old Bohemian 
‘ournalist who once told that he had often sought inspiration in the song of the 
burn, but for him it never sang aught else but such a dirge as “the bailiff is 
coming.” This, obviously, is not a holiday chant. I hold most strongly that the 
specific for low spirits (the outcome of too much editor) is to be found in the life 
of other cities, in the homes of the living and not in the monuments of the dead. 
Is any spectacle more pitiable than that of the party conducted to the tombs 
which have written history in other countries. I recollect seeing at Bayreuth a 
party of musical cockneys before the monument to Jean Paul Richter. “ Here 
lies the body of that illustrious man,” said their guide. An honest pilgrim 
. answered, “‘ Well, come on, I don’t care whether he lied here or anywhere else.”” 
The moral is not to be passed by. The best holiday is that taken at leisure, a 
holiday giving change of scene, of manners, of tongue; a holiday above all which 
permits you to do what you yourself wish to do and not what tradition says you 
should do. “ Hasten slowly,” as the old proverb goes. Let personal enjoyment 
be the first care. Life and music and light for the man who sees little of the 
world at other seasons. But for those who have too much already of the life 
and the light and the music, there is always the peculiar hobby, the sport, or the 
pastime, the horse, the cycle, or the bat. To pursue a game of which you are 
very fond, but from which your work keeps you, is, perhaps, the best of all 
holidays. 


OLD SONGS OF THE CHASE. 


By Laura ALex. SMITH. 


“For Music’s dear enlivening charm, 
We give the palm Apollo ; 
But he ne’er set a sweeter note 
Than in the Huntsman’s Hallo!” 


“ At the sound of the huntsman’s bugle, the ploughman leaves his plough, the carter his 
team, and the shepherd his flock, to mix on terms 2f perfect equality with the nobles of the 
and, in the exhilarating enjoyment of the chase.” 


periods of European history. In Scandinavian and Icelandic 

poetry, in the stern records of Russian peasant life, in the 

historic pages of the story of France, and all through the 
annals of England, are scattered these blithesome songs of the chase. 
The love of hunting and field sports is an almost indestructible impulse 
in the English character. In every phase of society, from the regal 
drawing-room to the lowest purlieus of our great cities, it is displayed. 
You may sing a hunting-song to a company of Cockneys, who would find 
it difficult to distinguish between a fox and a cat, and who would not 
trace any dissimilarity between a “‘ View Hallo” and a long-drawn ‘‘ Gone 
Away,” and you will be cheered to the echo, and applauded just as heartily 
as round the smoking-room fire of a house near Melton Mowbray, because 
there is the breath of life and the aroma of impetuous freedom flung over 
these melodies of the horn which appeals to the better side of men’s 
natures. 

A hunter’s pleasures vent themselves in short, vigorous ejaculations ; 
they are much too impetuous to be retained, and such exclamations as 
“Hark Forward’? and ‘Tally Ho” have thus become the common, 
poetical watchword of the field. Speaking of hunting songs in the mass, 
there is a noticeable superiority in those of the Americans, and of India; 
possibly there is a good reason for this, for tracking the ferocious tiger, or 
hunting the cheetah in an Indian jungle, or following a herd of wild 
cattle on a boundless prairie, are exploits that savour of more wild, poetical 
sentiment than killing a fox in England or hunting a hare in a turnip- 
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field on a raw October morning, even though the field be in the “ Shire 
of the Shires.” Nevertheless, we do, somehow, manage to evoke a large 
amount of exhilaration out of the latter pastime; and as we wend our 
way over the stubble, we cheer our hearts with the old hunting songs of 
our land, and feel there is nothing better in life than ‘‘a fine hunting 
morn.” 

Up to the last century, we could not boast of very many English 
hunting songs—at least, not truly popular ones, although they often found 
very appreciative listeners. But now, the songs of the chase are very 
numerous, and, from that most fervent classic of the field, “‘ John Peel,” 
we can trace a whole series of spirited lyrics which are thoroughly 
deserving of the name of hunting songs. 

The Squire Westerns of old, whom we see depicted with their long 
coats and stout, bob-tailed horses, used to sing, as they rode to hounds 
at early morn :— 


“ Before the sun rises, away we fly, 
To sleep in our downy beds scorning.” 


And Chaucer mentions an old hunting song, ‘‘ Go Bet.” This is a very 
ancient sporting phrase, equivalent to “‘ Go along.” 


“Old Father of the Pye, 
I cannot sing, my lips are dry ; 
But when my lips are very wet, 
Then I can sing with the Heigh go Bet.” 


The following claims the distinction of being the oldest hunting carol 
extant :-— 


A CAROLL OF HUNTYNGE. 


As I came bya grene forest syde, 

I met with a forster yt badde me abyde ; 
Whey go bet, hey go bet, heygo, howe, 
We shall have sport and game ynowe. 


Underneath a tre I dyde me set, 

And with grete herte anone I met; 

I badde let slyppe, and sayd hey go bet, 
With hey go bet, hey go bet, howe. 


I had not stande there but a whyle, 
Not the mountenance of a myle ; 
There came a grete herte without gyle; 
There he gothe, there he gothe, etc. 
We shall have sport and game ynowe. 


Talbot, my hounde, with a merry taste, 
All about the grene wode he gan cast ; 
I toke my horn and blew him a blast, 
With tro, ro, ro, ro; tro, ro, ro, ro. 
With hey go bet, hey go bet, etc. 
There he gothe, there he gothe, etc., 
We shall have sport and game ynowe 
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The above verses occur in Armiger’s ‘‘ Sportsman’s Vocal Cabinet,” and, 
like many others in that work, they have no indication as to locale or period, 
and we can only conclude from the style of the words that they are of some 
antiquity, although apparently in no wise connected with Chaucer’s lines. 


BLOW THY HORN, HUNTER. 


55S a ee 


fayth she woll not dye. Cum blow thy horne, hunt - er, Cum blow thy horne, jo-ly hunt - er! 


This is decidedly one of the most ancient of English hunting songs ;7it 
dated, according to Chappell, from the time of Henry VIII. The reign of 
that monarch produced many of this class of songs, for bluff King Hal was 
a devoted patron of the chase, and also a great amateur ot ballads and 
poetry in general. In those days, the Sovereigns of England greatly affected 
deer and fox-hunting, yet they by no means neglected the smaller or minor 
sport of hunting the hare. Henry VIII. passed an act during his reign 
prohibiting the killing of hares, and fixing the penalty for so doing at 6s. 8d. 
per hare. This lawyer’s fee on ‘‘ poor puss ”’ sent up its value considerably, 
and from then until the time of James I., hunting the hare continued to be 
a most favourite pursuit. The following song was first heard during this 
reign, but there are some authorities who dispute its claim to being a 
genuine hunting ditty ; they ascribe it to the class of ordinary countrymen’s 
songs :— 


HUNTING THE HARE. 
Smoothly. 


(a ere araee aia isa eai ieee 


Seer ee ee eer rece el 


Songs of Shepherds, in rustical roundelays, 
Form’d in fancy, and whistled on reeds, 
Sung to solace young nymphs upon holidays, 
Are too unworthy for wonderful deeds. 
Sottish Silenus 
To Pheebus, the genius, 
Was sent by Dame Venus, a song to prepare ; 
In phrase nicely coin’d, 
A verse quite refin’d, 
How the States divine hunted the hare. 
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The three songs which come next all hail from Sussex, and they are 
equally popular there amongst sportsmen. The verses of the first one are 
not very instructive or even sportsmanlike, but the tune is a well-known 
one. To it deserves a place in this small collection of the Songs of the 
chase. 


BOLD REYNARD THE FOX. 
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THE SWEET ROSY MORNING. 


2nd VOICE. 
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The sweet rosy morning smiles over the hills 

With blushes adorning the meadows and rills ; 
And the merry, merry horn 

Cries ‘‘come, come away !” 

And the merry, merry horn 

Cries ‘“‘ come, come away !” 

Awake from your slumbers, and hail the new day ; 
Awake from your slumbers, and hail the new day. 


The fox runs before us, he seems for to fly 
And pants to the chorus of the hounds in full cry. (repeat 
And the merry, etc. 


When our day’s work is ended, we home do retire, 
And we pull off our boots by the light of the fire. (repeat 
And the merry, etc. 
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HARK, HARK, JOLLY SPORTSMEN. 


Hark, hark, jol-ly sports-men, a - while to my tale, To pay your at- ten- tion I'm 


sure it can’t fail; ‘Tis of lads and of hors -es,and dogs that ne'er tire, O’er 
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set of such men, ‘Tis a stirewd chance if ev - er you meet with a - gain: Had 
ee SaN teen 
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Nim- rod the migh-tiest of hunt -ers been there, Fore i he had shook like an as-pen for Bae 


In seventeen hundred and forty and four, 

The fifth of December, I think ’twas no more, 

At five in the morning by most of the clocks, 

We rode from Kilruddery in search of a fox. 

The Laughlinstoun landlord, the bold Owen Bray, 
And Squire Adair sure was with us that day, 

Joe Debbil, Hal Preston, that huntsman so stout, 
Dick Holmes, a few others, and so we set out. 


We cast off our hounds for an hour or more. 

When Wanton set up a most tuneable roar, 

“Hark to Wanton !” cried Joe, and the rest were not slack, 
For Wanton’s no trifler esteem’d in the pack, 

Old Bonny and Collier came readily in, 

And every hound joined in the musical din ; 

Had Diana been there, she’d been pleas’d to the life, 

And one of the lads got a goddess to wife. 


Through Rochestoun wood like an arrow he pass’d, 
And came to the steep hills of Dalkey at last. 

There gallantly plunged himself into the sea, 

And said in his heart, ‘“ Sure none dare follow me !” 
But soon to his cost he perceived that no bounds 
Could stop the pursuit of such staunch mettled hounds, 
His policy here did not serve him a rush 

Five couple of tartars were hard at his brush. 


This is the only specimen of Irish hunting songs which I have included. 
As a rule they are not worth much, and such as they are, are often coarse 
and unsportsmanlike. 
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